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PREFACE 

In  this  book  particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  preservation  of  phys- 
iologic function  and  the  interpretation  of  the  biologic  processes  that  follow 
surgical  operations. 

Naturally,  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  CwSsential  for  operative  surgery, 
but  in  many  regions  of  the  body  an  effort  to  conserve  or  to  restore  as  far  as 
possible  the  physiologic  function  of  the  tissues  involved  in  the  operation  has 
often  been  neglected.  Merely  following  anatomical  landmarks  and  making 
a  beautiful  dissection  with  accurately  placed  ligatures  and  sutures  should  not 
be  the  sole  aim  of  the  surgeon.  These  things,  of  course,  should  be  included 
in  the  surgeon  \s  ideals,  but  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  operation  re- 
sults in  the  extirpation  or  correction  of  the  pathology,  and  in  the  restoration 
of  the  physiology  of  the  tissues  or  organs.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this 
book  is  to  emphasize  those  physiologic  and  biologic  principles  which,  to  some 
extent,  obtain  in  every  surgical  operation. 

The  biologic  processes  that  follow  the  application  of  surgical  drainage, 
for  instance,  have  been  too  frequently  not  considered  at  all  and  surgical  drain- 
age has  been  regarded  as  solely  or  chiefly  mechanical.  The  treatment  of  frac- 
tures by  metal  plates  or  screws  produces  excellent  immediate  mechanical  re- 
sults, but  a  little  study  of  the  biologic  processes  following  the  use  of  metal 
plates  should  convince  the  surgeon  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  operation. 
Physiologic  principles,  if  logically  followed,  in  operations  for  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  and  for  resection  of  the  intestine,  appear  to  lead  to  certain  definite 
technics,  even  though  others  may  be  anatomically  and  mechanically  unob- 
jectionable. The  development  of  collateral  circulation  around  an  aneurism  by 
partial  or  intermittent  occlusion  of  the  artery,  as  has  been  practiced  by  Hals- 
ted  and  by  Matas,  is  often  a  much  safer  procedure  than  the  immediate  and 
permanent  occlusion  of  the  vessel.  Developing  a  blood  supply  in  the  pedicle 
of  a  flap  by  the  gradual  dissection  of  the  flap  in  different  stages,  insures  against 
gangrene  and  makes  possible  better  plastic  results  because  it  brings  more  nu- 
trition to  the  reconstructed  tissues.  There  are  many  other  examples  that  might 
be  cited. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  volume  all  surgical  opera- 
tions. Such  an  enclycopedia  of  operations  is  found  in  many  excellent  text 
books  and  systems  of  surgery.  Every  operation  that  I  have  described  is 
either  one  that  I  have  done  or  else  an  operation  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  disease.  Frequently,  conditions  are  such  that  different 
operations  may  be  indicated  for  what  appears  to  be  the  same  affection.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation,  I  have  often  described  several  operations,  each 
one  of  which  I  believe,  under  certain  conditions,  would  be  appropriate.  In  this 
way  the  book  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  record  of  my  personal  experience. 
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All  of  the  drawings  are  by  Miss  Helen  Lorraine,  except  the  illustrations 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Long's  enterostomy,  which  were  drawn  by  William  F.  Didusch. 
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CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS* 

Surgical  operations  are  performed  on  living  tissues  and  must  be  considered 
with  regard  to  physiology  and  pathology  in  the  living  as  well  as  from  an  anatomi- 
cal point  of  view.  Operations  that  look  well  on  a  cadaver  will  sometimes 
be  unsuccessful  on  a  patient.  A  beautiful  operation  that  results  in  the  death 
of  the  patient  is  not  satisfactory  surgery.  While  the  mechanics  of  a  surgical 
operation  is  important,  it  should  not  entirely  dominate  the  situation.  The 
object  of  a  surgical  operation  is  to  save  life,  to  relieve  pain,  and  to  restore 
function,  and  these  three  things  in  the  order  named  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  technic  of  an  operation  should  be  chosen  not  solely  because  it 
appeals  to  a  mechanical  sense,  but  because  it  is  biologically  correct.  The 
changes  and  reactions  of  tissues  after  operation  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
selecting  the  technic  for  any  surgical  procedure. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized  that  surgery  should  be  more  a  science 
than  an  art.  A  surgeon  who  is  a  dexterous  operator  and  who  skilfully  ampu- 
tates a  leg  that  with  patience  and  scientific  application  could  be  saved,  is 
merely  a  good  artisan,  and  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  surgeon  who  could 
save  the  leg  even  though  he  should  be  a  bungling  operator.  The  ideal  is  to 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  biologic  sciences,  thought- 
fully to  apply  these  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  mechanically 
skilful. 

The  science  of  anatomy  is  essential  to  the  mechanics  of  surgery.  He 
would  be  a  poor  locomotive  mechanic  who  did  not  understand  the  construc- 
tion of  his  engine ;  and  in  operations  on  the  neck,  for  instance,  a  surgeon  who 
is  ignorant  of  anatomy  would  be  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  a  china  shop. 
A  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  essential  to  good  surgery,  but  in  the  ever  shifting 
problems  of  tissue  repair  and  metabolism,  physiology  is  just  as  necessary. 
The  principles  underlying  an  operation  are  correct  only  if  they  conform  to  the 
laws  of  physiology  and  to  the  laws  of  repair  of  the  tissue  or  organ  that  is  affected. 
If  we  could  get  away  from  blindly  following  what  some  one  says  merely  be- 
cause he  says  it,  and  do  things  because  of  reasons  that  have  sound  biologic 
foundations,  we  should  undoubtedly  do  work  more  satisfactory  to  our  patients 
and  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the  practical  work  of  a  surgeon  and  see 


*Much  of  this  chapter  is  from  a  r^ner  entitled  "The  Value  of  Biologic  Principles  in  Surgical  Prac- 
tice.'*   Horsley,  J.  Shelton:    Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Majr  I,  1919. 
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how  thoughtful  application  of  physiologic  principles  would  have  rendered 
a  problem  that  appeared  difficult  easier  to  solve.  Hyperemia  is  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  all  surgical  questions,  whether  they  concern 
treatment  of  inflammation  or  repair  of  a  wound.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
blood  is  an  enemy  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  that  obtaining  a  good  supply 
of  healthy  blood  is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  combating  tuberculosis. 
About  two  decades  ago  when  a  patient  with  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  ascites 
sought  surgical  treatment  he  might  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  several 
procedures.  One  surgeon  would  have  advised  opening  the  abdomen  and 
letting  the  sunlight  in;  another  thought  it  was  best  to  dust  the  intestine  with 
some  special  powder;  still  another  believed  in  drainage  with  a  single  tube, 
others  with  multiple  tubes.  All  these  methods  secured  more  or  less  satis- 
factory results.  Each  surgeon,  seeing  his  patient  recover  after  using  his  own 
method,  earnestly  thought  that  this  was  the  only  correct  procedure.  The 
situation  resembled  very  much  that  described  in  a  poem  in  an  old  school 
reader  in  which  four  blind  men  went  to  see  an  elephant.  One  fell  against 
its  side  and  thought  the  elephant  was  like  a  wall;  another  embraced  a  leg 
and  declared  it  resembled  a  tree;  the  third  grasped  its  tail  and  said  the 
animal  was  constructed  like  a  rope,  and  the  last  felt  a  tusk  and  concluded  that  the 
elephant  was  very  like  a  spear.  The  moral  was  that  though  each  was  partly  in 
the  right  they  all  were  in  the  wrong.  So  all  of  these  surgeons  who  were 
using  different  methods  were  unconsciously  working  on  a  principle  that 
produced  hyperemia,  and  it  was  this  hyperemia,  induced  partly  by  draining 
off  the  fluid  and  so  relieving  pressure,  and  partly  by  handling  the  intestines, 
that  cured  the  tuberculosis.  It  was  many  years,  however,  before  this  fact 
was  acknowledged  by  the  various  partisans. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  slow  or  threatened  gangrene  has  also  been 
much  discussed.  Carrel  and  Guthrie,^  after  two  experiments,  concluded  that 
the  blood  circulation  in  the  leg  of  a  dog  could  be  completely  reversed  within 
six  hours.  They  severed  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament  and  united  by  suture  the  cardiac  end  of  the  artery  to  the  distal  end 
of  the  vein,  and  the  distal  end  of  the  artery  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  vein. 
After  a  few  hours,  when  red  blood  was  seen  returning,  they  assumed  that 
the  circulation  was  reversed.  I  think  it  can  now  be  stated,  however,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reverse  the  circulation  in  this  manner.  In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  have  been  reported  elsewhere,^  we  have  shown  that  when  the 
severed  femoral  artery  and  vein  of  animals  are  sutured  together  in  a  reversed 
direction  there  is  no  real  reversal  of  the  circulation,  and  the  arterial  blood  never 
goes  more  than  a  short  distance  below  the  knee  and  is  then  quickly  switched 
back  to  the  iliac  veins  through  the  dilated  collateral  vessels.  Evidently  what 
happened  in  Carrel's  experiments  w^as  that  dissection  paralyzed  the  vaso- 
constrictor nerves,  and  the  dilated  capillaries  permitted  red  arterial  blood 


»Carrel,   Alexis,   and   Guthrie,   G.   C:    Ann.    Surg.,    1906.    xliii.   203-215. 

'Horsley,  J.  S.,  and  Whitehead,  R.  IT.:  A  study  of  Reversal  of  the  Circulation  in  the  Lower  Ex- 
tremity, jour.   Am.   Med.   Assn.,   March    13,    1915,   Ixiv,   873-877. 

Horsley,  J.  S.:  Reversal  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Lower  Extremity,  Ann.  Surg.,  March,  1916,  Ixiii, 
277-279. 
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to  flow  through  unchanged.  When  the  sciatic  and  crural  nerves  are 
divided  in  a  dog,  red  blood  appears  in  the  femoral  vein  because  of  the  ex- 
treme dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  Clinically  this  is  often  seen  to  follow 
an  application  of  the  elastic  tourniquet  which,  if  left  on  for  even  a  short  time 
and  then  removed,  produces  an  intense  flushing  of  the  limb  until  the  tempora- 
rily paralyzed  vasoconstrictors  have  resumed  their  function.  Many  useless 
operations  have  been  done  attempting  so-called  reversal  of  the  circulation 
in  threatened  gangrene.  The  only  good  accomplished  was  damming  back  the 
venous  blood  and  forcing  the  small  amount  of  arterial  blood  that  reached 
the  tissues  to  stay  longer  than  it  normally  would,  and  so  deliver  to  the  tissues 
more  nutrition  than  would  be  possible  when  the  arterial  blood  w^as  quickly 
drained  off  by  unobstructed  veins.  This  can  be  very  simply  effected  by  ligat- 
ing  the  femoral  vein. 

Surgery  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  suffers  from  the  lack  of  appli- 
cation of  physiologic  principles.  Take,  for  example,  the  popular  operation 
of  gastroenterostomy.  It  does  relieve  the  symptoms  of  many  patients  with 
duodenal  or  gastric  ulcer.  Many,  however,  still  have  their  symptoms,  and 
restoration  of  the  normal  channels  by  undoing  a  gastroenterostomy  is  an 
operation  not  infrequently  performed.  The  cases  that  are  cured  by  gastro- 
enterostomy have  never  been  fully  explained.  Some  say  it  is  a  drainage 
operation,  and  yet  in  draining  other  hollow  viscera  we  do  not  open  at  the 
lowest  point.  We  drain  the  gall  bladder  and  the  urinary  bladder  from  the 
part  opposite  the  most  dependent  portion,  and  we  do  an  enterostomy  in  the 
distended  loop  of  bowel  that  is  nearest  the  incision,  because  w^e  know  that 
normal  contraction  or  peristalsis  will  keep  the  bladder  or  bowel  empty  if  an 
opening  is  made.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  gastroenterostomy  cures  because 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  lessened,  and  still  others  assert  that  by  short 
circuiting  the  course  of  food,  rest  is  given  the  ulcer ;  yet  roentgenoscopy  reveals 
that  unless  the  pylorus  is  closed  a  considerable  portion  of  food  continues  to 
go  by  this  route,  and  no  pyloric  closure  seems  to  be  permanent  unless  a  re- 
section is  made. 

Recent  physiologic  research  by  Cannon  and  Washburn,'  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  Carlson*  and  others,  has  demonstrated  that  the  hunger  pains,  or 
so-called  pangs  of  hunger,  in  a  normal  stomach  are  due  to  excessive  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  stomach.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  pains  that  come 
on  with  clocklike  regularity  after  meals  in  duodenal  or  gastric  ulcer,  are  not 
produced  by  acid  erosion  of  the  ulcer  by  the  hyperacid  gastric  juice,  as  was 
formerly  taught,  but  are  due  to  the  contraction  of  peristalsis  on  gastric  nerves 
made  sensitive  by  the  inflammation  of  the  ulcer.  The  character  of  the  gastric 
juice  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pain  except  so  far  as  it  excites  an  abnormal 
amount  of  peristalsis.  Food  or  sodium  bicarbonate  lessens  peristalsis  for  a  while 
and  so  relieves  pain.    Investigation  seems  to  show  that  the  stomach  has  a  limited 


*Cannon  and  Washburn:     An   Explanation  of  Hunger,   Am.  Jour.   Physiol.,   1912,   xxix,  441. 
KZarlson,  A.  J.:     The  Control  of  Hunger  in  Health  and   Disease,  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1916, 
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supply  of  nerves  that  conduct  pain,'*  and  these  nerves,  which  are  deep  in  the 
stomach  wall,  are  made  more  sensitive  than  normal  by  the  inflammation  around 
an  ulcer.  Consequently,  they  register  impulses  of  pain  from  the  pressure  of 
peristalsis  that  in  a  normal  physiologic  condition  they  would  not  register.  It 
is  probable  that  gastroenterostomy  relieves  pain  by  facilitating  the  emptying 
of  the  stomach  and  so  lessening  peristalsis.  This,  however,  is  largely  the 
treatment  of  a  symptom  and  not  an  effort  to  remove  a  pathologic  condition 
and  to  restore  tissues  to  their  physiologic  state. 

In  the  surgery  of  the  intestine,  the  work  of  Cannon  and  Murphy  in  their 
studies  of  peristalsis  after  resection  of  the  bowel  has  not  received  proper  at- 
tention. Lateral  anastomosis  is  still  the  method  employed  by  many  surgeons, 
though,  as  shown  by  Cannon  and  Murphy,  peristalsis  is  practically  abolished 
in  the  region  of  such  an  anastomosis.  Food  can  be  pushed  through  only  when 
a  column  of  it  extends  into  a  proximal  (oral)  loop  where  peristalsis  is  unim- 
paired. Postmortems  in  dogs  with  lateral  anastomosis  showed  that  there  was 
always  an  accumulation  of  food  at  the  site  of  the  lateral  anastomosis  even 
when  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  tract  was  free,  because  severing  the  circular 
fibers,  in  this  operation,  abolished  peristalsis,  and  the  blind  pouches  could 
not  be  completely  emptied.  They  found  that  in  an  end-to-end  union  there 
was  not  the  slightest  stasis  of  intestinal  contents  at  the  site  of  operation. 
Merely  because  the  lateral  union  usually  gives  no  disagreeable  symptoms,  its 
use  has  been  continued.  If  the  patient  did  not  die  it  was  assumed  that  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered.  With  attention  to  the  triangular  mesenteric  spaces 
and  careful  closure  of  these  and  of  other  raw  surfaces  before  the  bowel  is 
opened,  together  w^ith  disinfection  of  the  bowel  ends  after  opening,  as  good 
technical  results  are  obtained  in  end-to-end  union  as  after  the  lateral  method, 
with  the  advantage  of  securing  normal  peristalsis  and  normal  emptying. 

There  are  many  problems  in  neurologic  surgery  that  require  some  knowl- 
edge of  physiologic  principles  in  order  to  be  settled  satisfactorily.  Spiller 
and  Frazier  have  demonstrated  that  section  of  the  posterior  sensory  root  of 
the  gasserian  ganglion  produces  what  is  called  ** physiologic  extirpation"  of 
the  gasserian  ganglion.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that  a  nerve  which  is 
injured  on  the  central  side  of  its  ganglionic  cells  does  not  regenerate;  yet 
when  the  operation  of  division  of  the  posterior  sensory  root  for  tic  doulou- 
reux was  suggested,  it  was  received  with  some  skepticism.  This  operation  is 
safer  than  surgical  extirpation  of  the  gasserian  ganglion,  and  is  followed  by 
less  trophic  disturbance.  The  plugging  of  foramina  in  the  skull  from  which 
neuralgic  sensory  nerves  have  been  removed  in  order  to  prevent  regrowth  of 
the  nerves,  has  sometimes  been  done  with  metal  screws.  Because  an  iron  screw 
can  stop  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  employed  in  living  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  some  substance  that  does 
not  cause  reaction  in  bone  is  preferable.  What  happens  after  an  iron  screw 
is  applied?    Nature  in  an  effort  to  extrude  the  irritating  substance  removes 
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lime  salts  in  its  neighborhood,  the  bone  softens,  the  screw  becomes  loose,  and 
the  nerve  can  grow  around  it. 

The  history  of  surgery  of  hydrocephalus  contains  many  illustrations  of 
the  neglect  of  the  appreciation  of  biologic  principles  in  surgical  operations. 
Various  operations  for  this  disease  have  been  based  upon  an  effort  to  secure 
drainage  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck  with  the 
idea  that  the  excessive  cerebrospinal  fluid  would  be  absorbed  from  this  region. 
Tubes  and  threads  of  various  kinds  have  been  run  from  the  lateral  ventricle 
through  the  skull  and  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck  or  scalp.  There  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  consideration  of  how  the  absorption  would  take  place  after  the 
mechanical  features  of  the  operation  had  been  completed.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  continuous  injection  of  even  a  nonirritating  fluid,  such  as  salt  solution, 
beneath  the  skin,  produces  after  the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  exudate  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  blocks  the  lymphatics  and  greatly  retards  absorption.  When 
this  takes  place,  it  is  only  possible  to  cause  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed  by  greatly 
increasing  the  pressure.  Such  pressure,  if  produced  in  the  brain,  would  be 
fatal  from  compression  of  the  brain.  Consequently,  even  if  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  could  flow  unobstructed  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  through  a  tube 
or  along  threads  into  the  neck,  the  intracerebral  pressure  necessary  to  force  ab- 
sorption would  soon  be  so  great  as  to  impair  the  function  of  the  brain.  The  rea- 
son that  such  operations  are  sometimes  successful  is  because  they  do  not  drain 
as  they  are  supposed  to  do,  but  incidentally  provide  for  the  increased  pres- 
sure of  fluid  within  the  brain  b}-  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  which 
is  necessary  for  the  operation.  Such  instances  of  permanent  improvement, 
however,  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  fashion  for  plating  fractures  fortunately  is  on  the  decline.  Hun- 
dreds and  probably  thousands  of  fractures  have  been  plated  with  heavy 
metal  plates  for  no  reason  except  that  it  appeals  to  the  mechanical  sense  and 
because  some  eminent  surgeons  advocated  this  operation.  In  many  cases  it 
is  followed  by  attempted  extrusion  of  the  plate  which  later  has  to  be  removed. 
To  the  casual  observer  it  seems  strange  that  permanent  union  does  not  always 
occur  when  a  nice  cabinet  joint  is  made  between  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone 
and  the  ends  are  held  securely  in  position  by  steel  plates  and  screws.  The 
same  process  goes  on  here  as  when  an  effort  is  made  to  plug  a  foramen  in  the 
bone  with  iron.  The  iron  is  an  irritating  foreign  substance,  and  in  order  to 
extrude  it,  nature  causes  an  absorption  of  the  lime  salts.  As  a  result,  a  screw 
which  may  at  first  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  bone  soon  becomes  loose;  but  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  osteoporosis  is  induced  in  this  effort  at  extrusion, 
and  callus  formation  is  thereby  prevented  or  retarded.  A  poorly  fixed  frac- 
ture without  the  use  of  metal  is  more  likely  to  give  eventual  good  results  than 
the  neatest  union  by  heavy  plates  and  screws. 

That  emotions  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  prognosis  in  certain 
cases  of  surgery  has  long  been  accepted.     Cannon,*^  has  demonstrated  that 
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frit^ht  or  profound  unxirty  causes  a  stimulation  first  of  the  synipatheties  and 
then  of  tlie  supra renals.  The  action  of  epinephrin  amounts  to  a  prolonged 
Ntiniulation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Thus  the  body  is  put  on  what 
may  be  caUed  a  war  basis,  the  circulati*)n  is  more  active,  the  heart  beats  faster, 
the  pupils  are  dibited,  respiration  is  accelerated,  and  metabolism  generally  is 
increased.  Often  there  is  so  much  glycofren  released  from  the  liver  as  to 
cause  nuirkcd  j^lycosuria,  csi)ccially  if  the  body  is  at  rest:  but  if  the  emotions 
arc  accompanied  by  physical  action,  as  tijrhting  or  running,  this  excessive 
amount  of  NU>?ar  nuiy  be  consumed.  The  moral  is  that  in  some  surgical  eases 
it  undoubtedly  makes  the  progn(»sis  better  if  emotions  of  fear  or  anxiety  are 
albiycd  as  much  as  possible.  In  diseases  such  as  exophthalmic  goiter,  meas- 
ures that  abolish  or  diminish  fear  or  excitement  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  an  operation  shouhl  be  so  selected  and  performed  as  to  carry 
out  tht^se  indications. 

Skin  grafting  and  transplantation  of  organs  or  tissues  are  dependent  on 
bUilojfic  laws.  Surgeons  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this  type  of  work. 
Much  as  l^cxcr/  and  Davis,  believe  that  skin  grafts  from  others  than  the  pa- 
tient art*  practically  never  pcrnument.  They  either  melt  away  at  once,  or  if 
tlioy  appear  tt»  'Make**  arc  later  absorbed  aiul  replaced  by  connective  ti.ssiie. 
It  haN  been  su^fgestcd  that  tests,  as  for  transfusion  of  blood,  would  be  of  bene- 
fit in  holecting  a  donor  for  skin  v^rafting:  but  so  far  this  has  not  been  put  to 
an^N  t^NtchHiNo  practice.  The  transplantation  of  highly  develoi>ed  organs,  such 
an  a  Khhn\\ ,  from  one  animal  to  another,  even  of  the  siime  species,  is  always  a 
failure  *rho  kidney  ma\  functionate  for  a  while,  but  the  fine  biologic  dif- 
ferenct^N  in  the  bod\  tluids  of  the  donor  and  the  recipient  cause  degeneration, 
and  the  khlne;s  e\ent\iall\  bccontes  a  nuiss  of  connective  tissue.  This  has  been 
noKnow lodged  b,N  Tanvl.  tJuthric  and  others  who  wen^  at  one  time  enthusiastic 
abo\»t  the  huccess  \\\'  such  a  procedure  The  reconstruction  of  channels,  as  the 
bllo  dnol^.  Irom  IInmm'n  that  have  \h^  immuniiy  to  the  irritating  discharges 
\Mlh  wlih'h  th«\\  inusi  come  in  contact  is  al^o  tinwixc.  V^perations  in  which 
»«h'ip»»  of  l\i^oia,  picccN  ol'  \c\n^  and  other  tisNue  unaccustomed  to  the  action  of 
lule  aic  u^cd.  \iltnualcl\  result  \\\  U\\\\\u\  no  uta:tcv  how  skir.tV.ly  the  meehan- 
teal  ptMt  \^\  I  he  operation  i^  \lonc 

Thchc  a«e  uumoI\  a  t»^N\  u\Ntaucc\  \^f  what  cNcrx  Nv^rccor.  stvs  in  his  work, 
Hud  the.v  dlu»*t»atc  th\^  pu^loun%l  uubienco  tlui!  :ho  ,i:^:^^.^•A::^^n  of  biologic 
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CHAPTER  II 
SURGICAL  DRAINAGE* 

The  biologic  defenses  of  the  body  against  disease,  trauma  and  the  wear  of 
age  are  wonderful,  but  they  are  not  perfect.  If  they  were  perfect,  man  would 
live  forever.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  manner  in  which  the  body  protects 
itself  against  injurious  foreign  substances.  The  epithelial  lined  body  cavities 
have  more  or  less  specialized  methods  of  protection.  The  stomach,  for  instance, 
by  vomiting,  emits  food  that  is  spoiled,  and  many  drugs  that  are  irritating  or 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  sometimes  even  rejects  substances  that  are  thought 
to  be  nauseating  or  obnoxious  even  though  they  are  not.  The  excessive  salivation 
when  nausea  occui*s  probably  tends  to  dilute  the  offensive  material,  or  to  protect 
the  walls  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Vomiting  undoubtedly  is  a  habit  that  was 
acquired  in  the  early  days  of  evolution.  The  more  refined  drugs  or  poisons 
that  are  a  result  of  chemical  manufacture  have  not  created  a  similar  defense  by 
the  stomach,  and  are  often  retained. 

Foreign  irritating  substances  in  the  rectum,  the  bladder  or  the  larynx 
are  also  expelled  by  muscular  action.  Irritating  matter  in  the  nose  causes  a 
profuse  secretion,  which  tends  to  wash  away  the  offending  substance.  An  irri- 
tating foreign  body  in  the  eye  causes  at  once  a  flow  of  tears  in  an  effort  to  wash 
it  away,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spasm  of  the  muscle  of  the  eyelids  is  probably 
due  partly  to  an  effort  to  expel  the  foreign  body,  as  well  as  to  protect  against 
further  injury. 

In  endothelial  lined  cavities  or  in  solid  tissue  there  is  an  attempt  to  wash 
away  foreign  irritating  matter.  This  is  done  by  the  pouring  out  of  serum  from 
the  lymph  circulation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foreign  substance,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  reversal  of  the  circulation  in  the  local  lymphatics,  so  as  to 
empty  their  contents  around  the  irritating  material.  This  is  really  the  chief 
basis  of  surgical  drainage. 

In  surgical  drainage,  mechanical  measures  that  are  followed  by  fortunate 
results  would  appear  ridiculous  if  no  biologic  conditions  existed.  In  preventing 
infection  of  a  fresh  raw  surface,  or  in  the  so-called  walling  off  of  healthy  tissue 
from  the  products  of  infection,  gauze  is  often  placed  over  the  raw  surface  or 
as  a  coffer-dam  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  an  abscess  is  drained  through  the 
center  of  this  gauze  packing.  If  we  could  convert  this  into  a  mechanical  propo- 
sition and  imagine  that  the  pus  was  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  and  that  it 
was  flowing  over  this  raw  surface  which  had  been  covered  with  absorbent  gauze 
to  prevent  contamination,  we  know  that  both  the  gauze  and  the  wound  would 
be  deeply  stained.    This  method  of  protection,  however,  does  act  in  a  beneficial 

•This  chapter  19  largely  a  reproduction  of  a  previously  published   paper:     Horsley,   J.    S. :     Surgical 
"atnage  from  a  Biologic  Point  of  View,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Jan.  17,  1920,  Ixxiv,  159-162. 
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manner,  and  a  clean  wound  is  often  hy  this  means  kept  from  septic  infection. 
The  drainage  of  a  peritoneal  al)seess  is  practically  always  up-hill  and  is  usually 
successful.  If  mechanics  were  the  only  principle,  how  could  an  appendiceal 
abscess  ever  be  drained  by  puttincr  a  tuW  down  to  it  through  the  abdominal 
incision!  The  whole  metlicd  of  drainajre  really  depends  on  the  reversal  of 
the  circulation  in  the  local  lymphatics  and  is  chiefly  a  biologic  process.  It  is 
nature's  effort  to  extrude  a  foreign  sul)stance. 

A  splinter  in  the  finger  which  bci-'omes  mildly  infected  will  provoke  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  seropus  for  days.  Tiiis  is  nature's  effort  to  expel  the  splinter.  Af- 
ter it  lias  been  removed,  the  wound  rapidly  closes;  and  the  lymph  circulation, 
which  was  in  part  at  least  reversal  in  an  effort  to  extrude  the  splinter,  assumes 
its  normal  course,  and  probably  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  splinter  has  been 
removed  there  is  no  further  discharge. 

The  peritoneum  and  its  underlying  .structures  in  the  aMominal  cavity 
constitute  an  enormous  lymph  space,  and  the  lymph  is  here  abundantly  poured 
out  in  response  to  an  irritation.  The  insertion  of  a  drainage  tube  causes  a 
reaction  in  which  there  Ls  a  flow  of  lymph  in  an  effort  to  expel  the  drainage 
tube.  Drainage  of  the  abdominal  cavity  prevents  pasitive  pressure  in  the  septic 
region,  and  also  the  drainage  tube  is  a  stimulus  for  a  reversal  of  the  lymphatic 
circulation.  The  packing  of  a  fresh  wound  with  gauze  causes  a  similar  reversal 
of  the  lymphatic  circulation;  and  though  pus  may  flow  over  this  gauze  from  a 
deejier  focus,  the  lymphatics,  instead  of  absorbing  the  pus,  pour  out  lymph 
into  and  around  the  gauze  to  extrude  it.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  cigarette 
drain,  which  is  soon  clogged  with  coagulated  lymph,  is  comprehensible  when  we 
look  on  it  as  a  stimulus  for  reversal  of  the  local  lymphatic  circulation. 

In  regions  of  the  body  in  which  the  lymph  supply  is  less  abundant  than  it 
is  in  the  abdomen,  unless  the  infected  focus  is  very  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
utilize  gravity  when  instituting  drainage,  because  there  is  not  a  suflScient  flow 
of  lymph  to  flush  the  septic  cavity  thoroughly  and  constantly,  as  there  is 
with  abdominal  drainage. 

Drainage  in  surgical  operations  may  be  classified  under  three  heads: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SURGICAL  DRAINAGE 

1.  Drainage  of  solid  tissue  or  endothelial  lined  cavities: 

(a)  Drainage  of  endothelial  covered  tissues  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(b)  Drainage  of  other  endothelial  lined  cavities,  as  pleura,  joints. 

(c)  Drainage  of  solid  soft  tissue,  as  muscle,  fascia,  fat. 

(d)  Drainage  of  bone. 

2.  Drainage  of  inflammatory  products  from  infected  epithelial  lined  hol- 
low viscera,  as  the  gall  bladder  and  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  Drainage  of  hollow  viscera  in  order  to  restore  function  or  to  secure 
physiologic  rest. 
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1.  Drainage  op  Solid  Tissue  or  Endothelial  Lined  Cavities 

Considering  first  (1-a),  drainage  of  abdominal  abscesses,  we  find,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  that  the  abdomen  has  an  enormous  supply  of  lymph  and 
that  the  successful  drainage  of  an  abscess  in  this  region  consists,  first,  of  re- 
lieving the  pressure  in  the  abscess  cavity  by  opening  it  and  inserting  a  drain ; 
and,  second,  of  inducing  a  sufficient  reversal  of  the  lymph  circulation  by  the 
presence  of  the  drainage  material  to  cause  much  of  the  septic  products  to  be 
washed  away  along  the  drainage  track.  If  the  drainage  material  reaches  the 
abscess  cavity  so  that  the  pus  is  not  under  positive  pressure,  and  if  the  drainage 
is  sufficient  in  amount  and  of  the  proper  kind  to  act  as  a  stimulus  for  reversal 
of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  so  much  lymph  is  poured  out  that  practically  a 
continuous  irrigation  is  going  on  from  the  local  lymphatics  along  the  tube  or 
track  of  the  drainage  material,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance  whether 
the  drainage  material  is  pointed  up  or  down.  But  in  other  endothelial  cavities 
(1-b),  such  as  the  pleura  or  the  joints,  where  the  lymphatic  supply  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  abdomen  or  where  the  configuration  is  such  as  to  make  the 
drainage  difficult,  gravity  must  aid  and  the  problem  becomes  more  mechanical 
than  biologic.    Drainage  here  should  be  at  the  lowest  point  possible. 

Drainage  carried  down  to  sutured  bowel  frequently  results  in  a  fistula, 
particularly  if  gauze  in  the  form  of  a  cigaret  drain  is  employed.  The  reversal 
of  the  lymphatic  circulation  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  recently  sutured  intestinal 
wound,  which  wuU  direct  the  current  of  lymph  to  the  drainage,  interferes  with 
the  normal  process  of  repair  in  the  intestinal  wound,  causes  a  weak  fibrinous 
deposit,  and  diminishes  the  nutrition  of  the  repairing  bow^el;  consequently,  the 
sutures  readily  break  down  and  a  fistula  results. 

In  drainage  of  muscles,  fascia  and  fat  (1-c),  gravity  drainage  must  be 
considered,  but  the  biologic  problem  is  also  prominent.  An  abscess  in  the 
thigh  heals  better  if  gravity  drainage  is  instituted.  The  drainage  material 
should  be  sufficient  not  only  to  carry  off  the  secretion  but  also  to  excite  the 
local  lymphatics  to  reverse  their  circulation.  The  local  lymphatics,  being  much 
less  abundant  than  in  the  abdomen,  cannot  usually  furnish  enough  lymph  to 
cause  the  flushing  out  of  the  septic  products,  as  occurs  in  the  abdomen.  In 
rapidly  spreading  inflammation,  wide  incisions  and  drainage  are  useful  in 
relieving  the  pressure  that  is  made  by  the  binding  fascia  or  skin,  and  in  re- 
versing the  circulation  of  the  lymphatics  and  so  preventing  absorption  of  much 
of  the  septic  products  into  the  main  lymphatic  trunks. 

The  old  operation  of  *  *  fence  rail ' '  incisions  along  the  margin  of  an  ad- 
vancing erysipelas  causes  the  pouring  out  of  lymph  from  these  cuts  and  the 
diversion  of  the  lymph  current,  which  would  otherwise  carry  the  septic  prod- 
ucts to  further  uninfected  regions.  The  undermining  of  the  skin  and  insertion 
of  tubes  or  gauze  drainage  from  point  to  point  make  the  pouring  out  of  lymph 
along  the  drainage  material  even  greater  than  after  a  simple  incision. 

That  the  reversal  of  the  circulation  is  the  chief  biologic  process  by  which 
surgical  drainage  acts  beneficially  in  solid  soft  tissue,  can  also  be  recognized 
when  there  is  a  small  abscess  in  a  large  amount  of  inflammatory  exudate  and  it 
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is  impossible  to  locate  the  small  abscess  cavity.  If  a  drain  is  placed  in  its 
immediate  iieipfhborhood  the  abscess  frequently  opens  into  the  drain.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  occurs  because  the  lymphatic  current  attempts  to  ex- 
trude the  drain  and  so  the  products  of  the  abscess  are  carried  in  this  direction, 
and  the  abscess  burrows  to  the  tube. 

The  drainage  of  tissues  whose  h-mphatic  trunks  have  been  clogged  and 
where,  consequently,  edema  is  present  depends  on  an  effort  to  increase  the 
lymphatic  circulation  or  to  create  new  lymphatic  connections.  In  the  operation 
of  Handley  in  which  long  threads  of  silk  are  placed  under  the  skin  in  edema 
of  the  arm,  lymphatic  channels  form  along  the  threads.  In  the  operation  of 
Kondoleon,  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  split  in  order  to  promote  an 
anastomosis  between  the  deep  and  the  superficial  sets  of  lymphatics  and  so  to 
divert  the  lymph  current  from  the  superficial  to  the  deep  lymphatic  trunks. 

Local  edemas  that  are  persistent  are  usually  caused  by  blockage  of  the 
lymphatic  channels  and  not  by  interference  with  the  blood  circulation.  The 
edema  that  sometimes  appears  in  the  arm  after  a  radical  operation  for  cancer 
of  the  breast  in  which  the  axilla  is  thoroughly  dissected  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  lymphatics.  If  this  immediately  follows  operation,  it  may  disappear 
when  the  collateral  lymphatic  circulation  is  established ;  but  when  a  late  edema 
results  it  is  frequently  because  the  lymphatics  have  become  plugged  with  cancer 
cells;  and  such  an  edema  is  ominous.  Resection  of  the  axillary  vein  if  the 
lymphatics  are  in  satisfactory  condition,  is  followed  by  but  little  if  any  swelling 
in  the  arm,  and  that  of  a  temporary  nature.  A  phlebitis  causes  edema  only 
when  the  lymphatics  around  the  vein  are  involved  in  the  inflammation. 

Drainage  of  wounds  after  radical  operations  for  carcinoma  in  solid  tissue 
should  always  be  done.  This  is  not  so  much  in  order  to  carry  off  the  fluids  that 
may  accumulate  in  the  wound,  as  an  effort  to  reverse  the  circulation  of  the 
lymphatics  which  may  be  induced  to  pour  out  their  contents  in  the  direction 
of  the  drainage  tube  and  so  to  discharge  through  this  drainage  cancer  cells  that 
have  been  left  in  the  wound  or  that  may  have  lodged  in  the  open  lymphatics. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  many  radical  operations  for  cancer,  as  after  opera- 
tions in  the  neck  or  on  the  mammary  gland. 

Drainage  of  bone  (1-d)  involves  problems  of  a  somewhat  different  nature, 
because  of  the  structure  of  bone.  Bone  is  compact,  rigid  tissue  in  which  lime 
salts  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  way.  On  account  of  the  rigid  structure  it  is 
impossible  for  either  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics  to  form,  or  for  the 
lymph  current  to  reverse,  as  readily  as  in  soft  tissue.  Before  drainage  can  be 
accomplished  or  any  effective  stand  against  infection  can  be  made,  the  lime 
salts  must  be  removed,  so  converting  bone  into  what  is  practically  soft  tissue. 
For  this  reason,  in  areas  of  inflammation  bone  is  always  soft.  Around  an  irri- 
tating substance  in  bone,  whether  accompanied  by  infection  or  not,  lime  salts 
are  absorbed.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  offending  material  becomes  loose 
and  is  prepared  for  extrusion.  If,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  iron,  as  a  screw  used 
in  plating  bone,  is  inserted  into  a  bone,  the  lime  salts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  screw  and  of  the  plate  are  absorbed.    The  screws,  which  may  have  been  very 
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tight  and  firm  when  inserted,  gradually  become  loose.  This  induced  osteopo- 
rosis around  the  screws  and  the  metal  plate  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  desired 
when  a  fracture  is  to  be  repaired,  and  it  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  nonunion 
after  the  plating  of  bones. 

The  numerous  so-called  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  teeth  are  probably  often 
the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  bone  in  the  neighborhood  to  some  material  that 
was  used  in  filling  the  cavities  in  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  Undoubtedly  apical 
abscesses  frequently  occur,  but  it  is  probably  equally  true  that  an  osteoporosis 
sometimes  interpreted  as  an  apical  abscess  may  be  sterile  and  due  to  the  re- 
action of  the  bone  to  the  material  with  which  the  root  of  the  tooth  has  been 
filled. 

Because  of  the  poor  lymphatic  supply  of  bone  and  its  rigid  walls  which 
protect  its  vessels,  a  bone  abscess  may  be  more  readily  disinfected  by  means  of 
strong  antiseptics,  such  as  phenol  (carbolic  acid),  than  if  the  abscess  were  in 
soft  tissue.  Here,  as  disinfection  can  be  more  thorough,  the  necessity  for  full 
drainage  in  the  milder  chronic  infections  of  the  bone  is  not  so  great,  if  the 
diseased  bone  has  been  removed,  as  it  would  be  in  soft  tissue.  Consequently, 
*' fillings"  or  **bone  plugs''  are  utilized. 

2.  Drainage  of  Inflammatory  Products  From  Infected  Epithelial 
Lined  Hollow  Viscera,  As  the  Gall  Bladder  or  the 

Urinary  Bladder 

Drainage  here  involves  principles  different  from  the  drainage  of  an  ab- 
scess that  has  formed  in  solid  tissue.  This  drainage  not  only  is  for  removing 
the  products  of  infection,  but  serves  a  double  purpose  of  also  giving  physio- 
logic rest  to  the  infected  organ.  The  drainage  of  a  septic  gall  bladder  that 
may  be  filled  with  pus  carries  off  the  products  of  the  bacteria  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  rest  to  the  gall  bladder  by  preventing  distention,  and  this  removes 
both  a  stimulus  for  contraction  and  the  tension  that  would  occur  on  the  dis- 
tended walls.  Drainage  of  this  type  does  not  have  to  be  gravity  drainage.  If 
a  sufficient  opening  is  provided  in  the  general  axis  of  the  peristaltic  current, 
it  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  draining  an  infected  urinary  bladder,  for  instance, 
an  opening  made  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  is  as  satisfactory  in  securing  results 
as  an  opening  at  the  bottom. 

When  these  hollow  muscular  organs  are  contracted,  a  small  opening 
will  insure  tlie  vicera  keeping  empty  if  it  is  made  in  due  regard  to  the  action 
of  peristalsis.  Even  in  such  instances,  however,  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
drainage  is  not  solely  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  hollow  viscera  or  the 
giving  of  physiologic  rest.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  reversal  of  the 
lymphatic  current  is  also  of  importance  here.  This  appears  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  results  of  drainage  of  the  bile  tracts  in  inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 
It  is  well  known  that  chronic  pancreatitis  can  best  be  treated  by  prolonged 
drainage  of  the  bile  tracts;  and  drainage  of  the  common  bile  duct  for  this 
affection  seems  to  be  particularly  effective.     The  work  of  Deaver  and  Pfeif- 
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fer^  on  pancreatic  and  peripancrcatic  lymphanjritis  is  interesting  in  this 
connection.  They  call  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  supply  of 
of  the  pancreas  and  its  ultimate  connection  with  the  lymphatic  supply  of  the 
bile  tracts  and  gall  bladder.     They  say: 

**To  the  objection  that  infection  to  be  carried  into  the  pancreas  must 
stem  the  eflferent  lymph  current  and  force  the  valves,  the  answer  can  be 
made  that  everyone  has  seen  infection  in  cellular  tissues  proceed  in  a  re- 
verse direction  to  the  lymph  current.  Thrombolymphangitis  readily  di- 
verts the  normal  lymph  course  and  infection  easily  destroys  valves.  The 
forces  of  pathology  here  as  in  so  many  other  instances  pervert  the  normal 
function." 

If  infection  of  the  pancreas  can  be  through  the  lymphatic  supply  from 
the  gall  bladder  or  the  gall  tracts,  as  Deaver  and  Pfeiffer  assert,  it  seems  that 
the  method  of  relieving  this  infection  is  to  reverse  the  lymphatic  current 
and  cause  it  to  be  diverted  toward  the  drainage  tube  and  the  incision  in  the 
gall  bladder  or  in  the  common  duct,  just  as  the  lymph  flow  is  reversed  in  the 
drainage  of  an  abdominal  abscess.  Septic  products  that  would  be  carried  in 
the  lymphatics  from  the  infected  goll  bladder  to  the  pancreas  are  thus  di- 
verted to  the  drainage  tube  in  an  effort  to  extrude  it.  If  this  diversion  can 
be  maintained  sufficiently  long  to  permit  nature  to  build  up  the  resistance  of 
the  pancreas  to  the  infection  and  repair  the  damage  already  done,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  considered  cured.  But  if  the  drainage  tube  is  removed  too 
soon,  there  is  no  further  stimulus  for  a  reversal  of  the  lymph  circulation, 
and  the  pancreatitis  recurs. 

Too  early  resumption  of  function  after  drainage  of  inflamed  hollow 
viscera  frequently  results  in  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation.  This  may  be 
due  to  one  of  three  causes,  or  more  probably  to  a  combination  of  three 
causes:  (1)  There  may  be  an  accumulation  of  secretion  that  is  not  free  from 
the  products  of  the  inflammatory  process.  (2)  There  is  an  interruption  of 
physiologic  rest.  (3)  There  is  a  change  in  the  lymph  current  from  that  which 
has  been  instituted  by  the  drainage. 

3.  Drainage  op  Holix)w  Viscera  for  Physiologic  Rf:st 

In  enterostomy,  the  operation  may  be  done  to  side-track  the  normal 
contents  of  the  hollow  viscera  and  so  to  afford  less  work  for  the  diseased 
tissue  below  the  point  of  opening,  as  in  colostomy  for  disease  of  the  large 
bowel  farther  down.  Drainage  may  be  instituted  to  prevent  distention  of 
a  hollow  viscus  and  so  induce  rest  in  order  that  an  operative  wound  may 
heal.  This  principle  is  put  into  practice  in  such  operations  on  the  bladder 
as  for  vesicovaginal  fistula  when  a  self-retaining  catheter  is  ])laced  in  the 
urethra,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a  tube  through  the  rectum  and  through 
the  site  of  resection  of  the  sigmoid  or  left  colon  in  order  to  draw  ofT  the  gas 
and  prevent  distention  in  the  region   of  the  operation.     This   principle   of 
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drainage  is  often  utilized  after  the  removal  of  stones  from  an  uninfected 
gall  bladder. 

DRAINAGE  MATERIAL 

The  material  for  drainage  must  be  considered  not  only  with  regard  to 
transporting  the  products  that  are  to  be  drained,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
biologic  influence  of  the  drain  on  the  local  lymphatics.  Certain  substances 
call  for  a  more  pronounced  flow  of  lymph  than  others.  Rubber,  for  instance, 
is  not  so  irritating  to  tissue  as  gauze.  When  gauze  is  placed  over  a  raw 
surface,  the  local  lymphatics  pour  into  the  gauze  quantities  of  lymph.  This 
is  Nature's  effort  to  extrude  an  irritating  foreign  substance.  When  the  lymph 
has  coagulated,  the  meshes  of  the  gauze  become  entangled  with  the  wound  and 
an  effort  to  remove  the  gauze  before  this  fibrin  has  softened  results  in  tear- 
ing the  delicate  tissues  of  the  wound  and  injures  its  granulations,  causing 
bleeding.  An  ideal  drainage  material  would  be  one  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  a  pronounced  stimulus  for  the  lymph  to  be  poured  out  along  the  drain,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  sufficiently  attached  to  the  raw  surface 
of  the  wound  to  injure  it.     This  material  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Rubber  drainage  tubes  are  frequently  used,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
draining  off  inflammatory  products  readily ;  but  they  do  not  provoke  such  an 
outpouring  of  lymph  as  gauze  would.  Naturally,  however,  the  larger  the 
tube  the  greater  the  irritation,  and  the  more  pronounced  the  stimulus  for 
a  reversal  of  the  circulation  of  the  local  lymphatics.  Consequently,  for  drain- 
ing an  abdominal  abscess,  it  is  often  found  that  a  large  tube  does  better  than 
a  smaller  one,  not  because  the  smaller  one  is  insufficient  to  carry  off  the 
serum  or  the  pus,  but  because  the  small  tube  is  not  large  enough  to  provoke  a 
sufficient  amount  of  reaction  among  the  local  lymphatics.  Frequently  the 
advantages  of  both  gauze  and  rubber  are  combined  by  placing  a  gauze  strip 
inside  the  tube  or  by  wrapping  strips  of  gauze  in  rubber  tissue  or  rubber 
dam,  which  is  called  a  ''cigarette  drain,''  and  using  this  in  addition  to  a  tube. 
In  this  way  the  gauze  which  is  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  cigarette  drain  causes 
a  more  pronounced  flow  of  lymph  than  the  rubber  tube  alone  could  produce, 
and  the  tube  drains  away  the  lymph  that  is  thrown  out  to  extrude  the  gauze 
and  the  tube.  Drainage  material  should  not  remain  too  long  in  a  wound, 
else  it  will  act  as  the  infected  splinter  mentioned  above. 

Combinations  that  are  effective  have  been  worked  out  to  a  large  extent 
empirically.  Sometimes  strands  of  catgut,  silkworm-gut,  or  strips  of  rubber 
tissue  are  inserted  into  a  wound  in  which  it  is  anticipated  that  there  may  be 
a  collection  of  serum  or  broken  down  fat  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
wound.  This  foreign  substance,  the  drainage  material,  directs  the  current 
of  the  lymphatic  flow  toward  itself  and  so  prevents  an  accumulation  in  the 
tissues  which  might  later  become  a  culture  medium  for  bacteria.  An  open 
superficial  abscess  often  needs  no  drainage  material,  for  the  necrotic  products 
of  the  infl***        *  "v  process  are  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  draina*^ 
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The  [ihraM^;  **reversal  of  the  lymph  circulation"  may  not  have  been  happily 
t'U<9%4'u,  but  I  know  no  other  that  would  be  quite  as  satisfactory.  I  fully 
appr^^'iate  the  impossibility  of  any  reversal  of  blood  circulation  and  in  other 
/fornmuriications  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  a  vein  and  its  con- 
Iributinff  branches  would  not  function  as  an  artery  when  an  arterial  current 
in  furnerl  into  the  vein.^  It  was  at  one  time,  however,  rather  generally  held 
that  the  blood  circulation  could  be  reversed  in  this  manner. 

The  phrase  ''reversal  of  the  lymph  circulation'*  is  not  intended  to  mean 
nTversaJ  in  the  physiolojric  sense,  that  is,  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
lyrnph  eurrent  within  its  normal  channels.  Surgical  drainage  is  not  a  physio- 
)oj(ic  but  a  fmthologic  process.  Lymph  or  serum  is  continually  poured  around 
an  riffenfjinj^  foreign  body  until  the  foreip^n  body  is  removed.  This  lymph 
comes  fmrtly  from  the  injured  lymph  channels  and  lymph  spaces  in  the  tissues 
and  f>iirtly  through  the  uninjured  walls  of  the  lymph  channels  which  become 
more  fierincfible  with  the  hyperemia  that  is  present  when  surgical  drainage 
m  necessary.  ] 

These  nrv  fncts  that  are  larjjjely  self-evident.  The  moot  point  is  whether 
this  firocess  nin  be  ealled  reversal  of  the  Ijmph  circulation.  This  phrase 
w/is  used  heeause  it  seems  to  me  that  the  current  of  lymph  or  serum  con- 
finiiiilly  poured  out  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  for  days  or  weeks  constitutes  in 
II  Mense  a  eireulation  of  lymph.  This  current,  if  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  appears  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
any  known  lymph  eurrent  and  probably  is  a  reversal,  or  at  least  a  deflection, 
of  the  <lirection  of  the  adjoining;  normal  lymph  currents.  Then,  too,  this 
pliraMe  mimmum  to  emphasi/.e  a  plienomenon  that  many  surgeons  apparently  ig- 
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nore.  The  phrase  "outpouring  of  lymph*'  oecuiTed  to  me  but  this  suggests 
an  almost  instantaneous  process,  or  at  least  one  that  covers  a  very  short 
space  of  time. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  "lymph*'  is  used  in  rather  a  loose  sense. 
I  have  employed  it  as  indicating  the  thin,  clear  fluid  that  is  found  in  the 
lymph  channels  and  spaces  of  the  body  and  that  infiltrates  the  tissues  in 
edema.  In  order  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  surgical  drainage  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  use  the  vs^ords  "lymph''  or  "serum"  to  indicate  such  fluids. 


CHAPTER  III 
TK('II\I(\  Sl'TrRKS,  AX!)  INSTRUMENTS 

The  tccliiiic  of  an  (>p<*rati(>n  refers  to  the  mechanical  steps  of  the  procedure 
iwwl  niso  to  the  manner  in  wliich  tlie  operator  and  his  assistants  execute  these 
steps.  Before  the  institntion  of  antiseptic  surgery,  and  particularly  be- 
fore p:eneral  anestlieties  \vt»r(»  introduced,  the  time  consumed  in  performing 
the  operation  and  tlie  styh*  in  wliieh  tlie  operator  worked  were  considered 
extremely  important.  Naturally,  with  a  suffering  patient  without  an  anes- 
thetic it  was  hijrhly  important  to  complete  the  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  was  also  found  in  i)reanesthetic  days  that  a  quick  operation  was  usually 
m*>re  successful  than  on<»  that  was  prolonged.  In  order  to  operate  as 
tpiickly  as  i)ossil)Ie,  certain  movements,  methods  of  holding  the  knife,  and 
of  securing  vessels,  were  considered  good  form,  without  which  the  proper 
speed  could  not  he  obtained.  This  is  similar  to  athletic  games,  as  in  tennis, 
golf  t»r  base  ball,  where  the  tennis  racket,  golf  stick,  or  bat  must  be  held 
in  such  a  jiosition  or  swung  in  a  certain  manner  in  order  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  experts  on  form. 

When  the  surgeon  made  a  practice  of  washing  his  hands  only  after  the 
operation  and  when  instrunuMits,  hands  and  everything  that  came  in  contact 
with  the  wound,  were  loaded  with  bacteria,  naturally  the  quicker  the  oper- 
ation was  done  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  patient,  because  the  longer 
the  wound  was  exposed  to  the  septic  hands  of  the  .surgeon  or  to  the  infected 
instruments  or  sponges,  the  greater  would  be  the  infection.  Quick  surgery  in 
such  instances  was  justly  considered  a  vital  necessity.  There  is  not  the  same 
ilematuL  however,  for  si>eed  since  the  development  of  anesthetics  and  aseptic 
surgery.  It  is  intinitely  more  important  to  do  a  clean  operation  gently  than 
it  is  to  ih»  a  rough  operation  (juickly.  The  operation  should  be  completed. 
however,  as  soon  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness,  gentleness  and  the  com- 
plete applicatiiui  of  the  principles  of  aseptic  surgery. 

The  instruments  used  should,  of  course,  be  such  as  may  be  needed  in  the 
perf«Tmaiue  o(  an  operation,  but  effort  should  be  made  to  use  no  more  in- 
smitii'iits  tlian  are  necessary.  Special  instruments  always  cany  the  neces- 
siry  ot'  pnviiiir  their  worth.  If  an  operation  can  be  satisfactorily  done  with  a 
siiarp  kr^i'V  avA  sliarp  si-issors  and  careful  manipulations,  there  is  no  real 
rie-'l  !  r  >ner:;il  i!'>rrumeiits,  even  thousrh  s^mie  surgeons  require  them.  It  is 
essf.'ial  •  V  !\iV'^  :t>rrinaents  that  are  reliable  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  not 
r-  V  k  r  ::  •  "  M>^  surireon  t,^  have  a  dull  knife  and  dull  seissors.  but  it 
i*  r*  r  '^>'  parient.  In  dissections,  ivirtioularly  around  large 
'-vN^ '<.    1  :■;    •  XT' ;!'.:•  :its  are  daiiirerous^  Ivcause  undue  effort  has  to  be  made 
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with  dull  instruments  to  divide  tissues  where  merely  a  gentle  stroke  of  a 
sharp  knife  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Consequently,  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  cut  with  a  dull  knife  or  scissors  cannot  always  be  as  accurately  gaged 
as  with  a  sharp  instrument.  At  one  time  it  was  fashionable  to  have  forceps 
and  scissors  constructed  with  so-called  aseptic  locks,  so  they  could  be  taken 
apart  easily  and  cleaned.  Such  instruments  frequently  fell  apart  while  they 
were  being  used  and  the  joints  soon  permitted  such  play  as  to  make  the  in- 
struments useless.  Forceps  and  scissors  can  be  joined  by  screw  locks  and 
cleaned  and  thoroughly  sterilized  by  boiling. 

Suture  or  ligature  materials  are  used  in  almost  every  operation.  There 
is  great  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  choice  of  suture  material  and  much  is 
left  to  the  individual  surgeon's  judgment.  The  sutures  usually  employed 
are  silk,  silkworm-gut,  horsehair,  linen,  catgut,  kangaroo  tendons,  silver  wire, 
and  bronze  wire.  There  are  certain  operations  in  which  there  is  almost  una- 
nimity of  opinion  among  surgeons  as  to  the  type  of  suture  material  to  be  used. 
In  most  instances,  however,  the  difference  of  choice  is  marked.  Many 
operators  use  catgut  for  almost  everything.  The  former  objection  to  cat- 
gut, that  it  could  not  be  properly  sterilized,  hardly  exists  to-day.  It  is  true 
that  sterilization  of  catgut  is  more  difficult  than  sterilization  of  the  non- 
absorbable suture  materials  which  may  be  boiled.  By  elaborate  processes  and 
repeated  sterilization,  however,  catgut  can  be  made  entirely  safe  from  the 
standpoint  of  sterility.  Its  rate  of  absorption  can  also  be  regulated  to  some 
extent  by  the  size  of  the  strand  used,  but  particularly  by  impregnating  the 
catgut  with  chemicals  that  make  it  resist  absorption.  The  two  most  used  of 
these  are  chromic  acid  products  and  tannin.  They  are  also  used  in  curing 
leather.  By  regulating  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  these  chemicals  and  the 
time  during  which  the  catgut  is  exposed  to  the  solutions  varying  rates  of 
absorbability  are  produced.  These  rates,  however,  are  not  entirely  accurate. 
The  chief  objection  to  catgut  these  days  is  that  it  is  irritating  to  the  tissues, 
particularly  when  impregnated  with  iodine,  and  causes  more  reaction  than  do 
nonabsorbable  sutures.  If  the  catgut  is  not  impregnated  with  some  antiseptic 
it  soon  becomes  a  culture  medium,  and  if  the  wound  has  been  contaminated  or 
if  there  is  a  hematogenous  infection  the  catgut  may  become  the  center  of  sup- 
puration. When  catgut  is  used  in  the  mucosa  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  it  is, 
of  course,  rapidly  absorbed,  but  if  it  is  buried  by  successive  layers,  properly 
selected  and  applied,  it  will  hold  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  union 
to  take  place.  It  has  an  advantage  in  operations  upon  the  stomach,  in  that 
it  is  in  the  course  of  time  completely  absorbed  if  not  too  strongly  tinned  or 
chromicized,  whereas  if  silk  or  linen  are  used  they  are  extruded  toward  the 
lumen  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes  become  entangled  in  the  mucosa  and 
form  a  source  of  infection  and  continued  irritation.  In  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  catgut  is  not  absorbed  so  quickly  as  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract, 
but  much  more  rapidly  than  in  skin  or  muscle. 

Nonabsorbable  sutures  when  buried  often  give  trouble.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  sinuses  that  occur  months  after  operations,  when  buried  non- 
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Hhn/irhahh*  Hiifiin*««  nn*  iim*^1  arul  these  sinus's  will  not  heal  antQ  the  sutures 
iin«  n'uut\t't\.  fn  hur'u**!  siifiirfs,  partir-iilarly  in  operations  for  hernia,  it 
him  \tt't'omf  t)if  *'imtorii  to  usv  a1iv»rhahlp  sutures,  tanned  or  ehrrimie  eatzut 
or  kariif;iroo  U'lulnnH.  ff  iioriahMirlialile  sutures  are  employed  the  smallest 
H^rnmU  that  *'an  saf^'ly  In*  iis«Mi  should  be  chosen.  The  larger  the  bulk  of 
niah'riai  fh«'  rnon*  th**  liki'lihood  of  trouble  and  sinus  formation.  When  very 
fifH'  f*ilk  is  NM#(I  to  fir  vrssrls  and  the  aseptic  teehnie  is  perfect,  no  trouble  may 
n'milt  from  th«'  norialisorhalili*  suture,  and  in  time  such  fine  strands  are  ab- 
Horfifvl  or  rnrapsiilatrfl.  Tlir  inaj<»rity  of  surgeons,  however,  find  that  for 
ail  biiri«'fl  Hilt  HP'S  or  \\\mtnr*'s  absorbable  material  is,  in  the  end.  more  satis- 
factory. 

In  plastic  work,  cat^nit  is  not  the  ideal  suture  material.  Its  tendency 
to  cause  cr»riHi(lcralilc  react iryii  during  the  healing  of  tissues  makes  more 
exudate  and  fre/juently  results  in  a  more  conspicuous  sear  than  is  ob- 
tained when  nonabsorbable  material,  such  as  fine  silkworm-gut,  silk,  or  horse- 
liair  is  used.  There  is  not  the  same  excuse  for  using  catgut  on  the  surface 
of  the  w(»und,  where  it  can  be  easily  removed,  as  when  a  suture  or  ligature 
must  be  burieri.  Fine  plastic  w(»rk  on  the  skin,  where  an  inconspicuous  scar 
is  desired,  calls  for  nonabsr»rbable  sutures. 

When  catjrut  is  used  in  buried  sutures  the  smallest  strand  that  will  do 
the  work  should  always  be  selected.  For  ligating  most  bleeding  points,  00 
plain  catjrut  is  suflicietit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  catgut  is  absorbed 
an<l  the  lar«rcr  the  strand  the  jrreater  the  burden  of  absorption  placed  upon 
the  tissue.  In  addition  to  this,  a  line  strand  r»f  any  material  holds  the  knot 
better  than  a  coarse  strand.  There  is  less  lik(dihood  of  the  knot  slipping  in  a 
fine  strand  because  there  is  more  friction,  due  to  greater  surface  compared 
with  cul)ical  contents  in  the  smaller  strand.  It  is  better  to  use  two  fine 
strands  of  catjrut  than  one  lar«re  on<'  because  they  can  be  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  important  in  all  sutures  not  to  tie  the  knot  too  tightly  so  as  to 
constrict  tissues  unduly.    This  is  particularly  true  of  catgut. 

Hesidcs  plastic  work,  special  suture  nuitcrial  is  indicated  in  special  re- 
^rious.  Marion  Sims'  well-known  exi)eriments  showed  that  silver  wire  was 
the  only  material  with  which  he  could  satisfactorily  repair  a  vesicovaginal 
fistula.  This  is  not  only  because  it  can  be  handled  easily,  and  nicely  ad- 
jusleil.  but  because  metallic  silver  itself  is  mildly  antiseptic  and  has  no 
capdhny  action.  Improved  aseptic  methods  permit  other  suturing  material 
lo  be  usimI  in  repairing  these  fistulas  but  the  les.son  taught  by  Sims  is 
rreiiuenlly  m'>rlecleil.  Fine  silver  wire,  28  or  lU),  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
elel't  )Milate  operat  ions. 

l''or  bone,  slouter  suturing  nuiterial  must  be  used.  Some  have  recom- 
nii'iidiMl  Ihmivv  luingnron  temlon.  but  with  the  mechanical  friction  with  sharp 
eiliiCM  of  boni^  these  tiMidous  may  not  hold  long  enough.  Moderately  stout 
wire,  partietdarly  a  cable  of  tine  bronze  wire,  is  especially  suited  for  work 
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'udon  or  tanned  catgut  i 


on  bone,  though  where  the  strain  h  imt   <j 
satisfactory. 

When  through -and- through  sutures  are  used  in  the  ahdonien  nonab- 
sorbable sutures  should  always  be  employi-d.  SilJt  worm -gut  is  excellent  here, 
though  stout  silver  wire  is  used  by  many  surgeons  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  mildly  antiseptic. 

For  suture  material  in  the  intestines,  T  prefer  linen  or  silk,  though  some 
surgeons  use  catgut.  The  nonabsorbable  suture  seems  to  be  extruded  into  the 
lumen  of  the  intestine  and  rarely,  if  ever,  causes  trouble.  If  a  single  line  of 
sutures  is  used  in  operations  upon  the  intestine  and  catgut  is  employed  it 
may  be  absorbed  too  soon  and  perforation  result.  This  is  because  in  order  to 
secure  a  firm  hold  in  intestinal  suturing  it  is  necessary  to  catch  the  submu- 
cous coat  or  to  penetrate  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.    "Where  the  suture 


penefriites  into  the  lumen  the  rate  oE  absorption  of  catgut  would  be  so  rapid 
as  probably  to  he  unsafe  unless  the  eatgut  was  tanned  or  chromicized  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  practically  a  nonabsorbable  suture. 

When  a  suture  material  is  used  as  a  drain  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as 
in  turning  a  salivary  fistula  of  the  parotid  into  the  mouth,  silver  wire 
should  always  be  the  choice  because  it  is  not  only  easily  handled,  but  its 
antiseptic  properties  tend  to  keep  the  wound  clean. 

The  thick  walls  of  the  stomach  permit  the  use  of  catgut  when  there  are 
several  layers  of  sutures  and  when  at  least  one  of  these  layers  is  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucosa. 

One  of  the  most  important  procedures  in  the  teehnic  of  surgery  is  tying 
knots.  This  can  be  done  by  any  method  that  the  operator  finds  best  suited 
to  his  individual  requirements  {Figs.  1  and  2.).  The  all  important  point,  as 
I  taught  by  the  old  authorities,  of  making  every  knot  a  reef  or  flat  knot  has 
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h»*f»  jfr»*arly  r*xiiirir»Tar»-«i.  Jmr  iinilniibteilly  a  reef  knot  does  hold  better  than 
th»^  •* jrrii!i!iy  kri"?.*'  Th**  >urir»M.ii\  knot  consists  of  a  double  turn  iu  the 
first  ti»»  iiiA  a  ^'lU'jl*'  turn   in  the  '^i-onil.     The  double  turn  in  the  first  tie 

sffnn'>  thf  thrt-ail  '»*•  rliat  Th»-  *» mil  ti»»  ran  be  run  down  without  the  first 

slippiiiir.  Th-  fiilla'-y  in  rhi'^.  how#-ver.  is  that  when  two  wraps  or  turns 
art*  nia«l'-  in^r^Mil  t.f  ..i:»-  It  i^  more  dtffirult  to  run  the  first  tie  down  smoothlv 
an«l  it  i>  liaril  !••  t»Il  hnw  inii.!i  pressure  is  being  made  on  the  tissues  aud 
how  miu-li  is  K»*iny  tak*ii  up  J»y  the  extra  friction  of  the  double  wrap.  As 
Roysicr  "^ay^  of  th»*  ^nrir»*i'!i''*  kn^t:  "the  surjreim's  knot  is  a  knot  that  the 
surirt'on  i1«h'n  nnt  u *•»'."  In  onl^r  to  '^••cure  a rr uracy  in  tying  large  "vessels 
or  in  nias^  liLMtun*^.  it  is  inui-ii  h»*ttcr  to  make  merely  a  single  wrap  as  in  the 
reef  knut  an<l  whil»»  thi^*  is  tis^ht  have  it  held  firmly  with  a  mosquito  hemo- 
static forrrps.  whi«-h  is  ^tri»nir  o!niuirh  to  prevent  the  tie  from  slipping  ami 
at  the  sanit*  tini»»  is  imt  >trnnir  iMiouirh  to  injure  the  thread.  The  second  tie 
can  then  !»«»  t\u\  dt»\vn  easily.  In  any  important  suture  or  ligature  it  is  best 
tf»  make  tliree  ti»'s  to  tlie  kn^t  instead  of  two.  Then  the  knot  will  hold 
whetlier  it  is  a  **«/ranny"  or  a  n*ef  knot. 

In  inakinir  a  kntit  it  i<  well  to  cultivate  the  art  of  tying  it  with  one  hand, 
as  it  frequently  savfs  time  and  suture  material.  The  finer  the  strand  used 
for  suture  or  litratnre  th**  more  likely  the  knot  is  to  hold,  because  there  is  more 
friction,  as  the  surface  of  the  tine  strand  is  jrreater  in  proportion  to  its  cubi- 
cal contents  than  in  tlie  i'iiarst»r  strand. 

The  reef  knot  lies  ilat  liecause  the  loop  on  eaeh  side  is  over  both  strands 
tjf  the  thread.  The  tyin*:  of  tlie  reef  knot  can  be  best  accomplished  by  con- 
ccntratinjr  the  attcntii>n  on  one  end  of  the  thread  and  disregarding  the 
other.  If  the  first  tie  of  tht»  knot  is  so  made  that  the  right  end  lies  away  from 
the  oi)erator,  tlie  same  end  sh(»nKl  th«»n  loop  over  the  left  end  in  the  second 
tie  in  sueli  a  manner  that  it  crosses  the  left  end  from  above  downward  and 
towards  the  operator,  and  then  passes  thn»ugh  beneath  the  loop  made  by 
the  left  end.  If  this  can  be  borne  in  mintl  a  tlat  or  reef  knot  will  always 
result,  but  even  then,  it  niijrht  be  wise  to  make  a  third  tie. 

A.  K.  (Jrant,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  dcscribeil  an  excellent  method  of  rapidly 
tyinjj  a  knot  with  forceps  so  that  the  thread  need  not  be  touched  with  the 
hatids  and  with  jrrcat  savin*:  of  suture  material.^  If  the  operator  wears  good 
rubber  irl()ves  there  is  no  objection,  from  the  standpoint  of  asepsis,  to  tying 
the  knot  with  the  hamls,  but  not  infreiiucntly  when  there  is  a  .short  end  it  can 
bo  tied  more  accurately  and  more  (juickly  by  this  method  of  Grant  than  with 
the  finjicrs.  It  is  also  useful  for  tyinjr  in  deep  cavities  where  the  fingers  or 
hands  cannot  readily  reach  iFig.s.  ;^  4,  o.  6.  7,  8.  9  and  10).  The  technic 
as  described  by  (Jrant  is  as  follows: 

If  the  knot  is  to  be  tied  in  a  transfi.xion  suture  or  lijrature.  first  transfix 
the  tissues  with  the  needle,  which  must  be  pulled  through  with  forceps,  and 
catch  the  suture  near  the  needle  with  forceps  in  the  left  hand.     Pull  on  the 
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thread  until  the  ri^rht  hand  short  end  is  only  about  one-half  inch  long.  The 
long  end  should  be  proximal  and  the  short  end  distal  to  the  operator.  Lay 
the  point  of  the  needh*  holder  across  and  on  top  of  the  suture  just  below 
the"  point  where  the  suture  is  being  held  with  thumb  forceps  pointing  up- 
ward toward  the  tip  of  the  thumb  forceps,  and  make  a  loop  as  shown  in  the 


Fig.  V-  Grant's  nu-thnd  cjf  tying  kin.it  with  fur- 
Cfjis.  TIu'  suture  has  hvcu  pa.ssod  and  fi)rcoi>s 
Iniil   in  the   Ti^hi  of   the   thrcail. 


Kig.   4.-  -Forceps  have   made  a   loop  in   the  thread, 
with  the  nose  of  the  forceps  up. 


Fig.  5. — The  tip  of  the  thread  is  grasped  with 

forceps. 


Fig.  0. — The  thread  is  pulled  through,  forming  the 
first   tie   of   the   knot. 


illustration.  Then  catch  the  short  end  of  the  suture  with  the  tip  of  the  needle 
holder  and  pull  the  short  end  through  the  loop  while  tlu^  left  hand  holds  the 
Jong  end  of  the  suture  taut  with  the  thumb  forceps.  Next  place  the  needle 
h<»lder  howuih  the  siiture  and  make  a  second  loop,  catching  the  short  end  as 
before.    Tiiis  always  results  in  a  reef  or  flat  knot. 
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Knots  can  be  tied  quickly  in  tliis  way,  witli  short  ends  and  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  material.  They  can  also  be  made  in  cavities  in  which  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  use  the  hand  or  fin^eis. 


CHAPTER  IV 

COMPLICATIONS  OF  OPERATIONS;  INFECTION,  SHOCK  AND 

HEMORRHAGE 

Infection,  shock  and  hemorrhage,  while  different  entities,  are  not  infre- 
quently associated.  Hemorrhage  during  an  extensive  operation  often  results 
in  shock,  and  if  the  patient's  resistance  is  lowered  by  hemorrhage  and  shock, 
infection  is  likely  to  occur.  All  three  of  these  undesirable  complications  can, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  guarded  against  by  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  operative  procedure  before  it  is  begun  and  by  its  careful  execution. 
Infection,  of  course,  is  wrapped  up  with  the  history  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
surgery,  which  was  begun  by  Lord  Lister  in  the  seventies,  and  has  gradually 
developed  through  a  series  of  stages  to  the  present  technic.  While  the  pres- 
ent technic  is  a  great  improvement  over  what  has  gone  before,  it  cannot  be 
considered  ideal. 

If  infection  follows  an  operation  on  previously  uninfected  tissues  it 
should  be  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  the  surgeon  and  his  associates.  While  it 
is  true  that  in  a  large  series  of  cases  a  small  percentage  of  infection  will 
occur  even  under  the  best  conditions,  this  is  no  excuse  for  a  careless  regard 
of  those  infections  that  do  take  place.  Still  less  should  it  be  an  excuse 
in  other  hands  for  a  larger  percentage  of  infections. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  an  iron-bound  technic  for  every  surgeon,  but 
there  are  certain  principles  which  he  should  follow  if  his  w^ork  is  to  be  rea- 
sonably free  from  sepsis.  The  consideration  of  the  patient,  his  general  con- 
dition, the  presence  of  sore  throat,  or  a  focus  of  infection  elsewhere  or  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  such  as  influenza,  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  deciding  upon  operation.  During  epidemics  of  influenza  many  surgi- 
cal disasters  have  occurred  by  operating  upon  patients  who  were  at  the  time 
of  operation  apparently  free  from  influenza,  but  who  had  a  slight  sore  throat. 
In  the  reports^  of  streptococcic  infection  at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  a  number  of 
eases  are  cited  in  which  operations  that  were  done  with  apparently  perfect 
aseptic  technic  resulted  in  infection  and  other  instances  occurred  in  which 
even  after  the  wound  had  almost  healed  a  streptococcic  infection,  usually  by  the 
streptococcus  hemolyticus,  occurred.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  hematogenous 
infection  and  in  every  case  cultures  from  the  throat  showed  the  same  type  of 
streptococcus  that  infected  the  wound.  To  operate  upon  a  cleft  palate,  for 
instance,  in  the  presence  of  a  sore  throat  or  bad  teeth  is  surely  inviting  infec- 
tion to  the  wound.  The  environment  of  the  operation  and  patient  must  be 
considered.     Dust  infection  has  been  regarded  too  lightly  in  recent  years. 


^Blanton,  Burhans  and  Ilunler:     Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  May  24,   1919,  Ixxii,  1520-1524. 
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ordinarily  be  taken  care  of  by  the  natural  defenses  of  Ifie  tissue.  A  large 
'petri  dish  containing  a  sterile  cultnre  medium,  exposed  nn  tlie  instrument 
table  during  Ihe  time  of  operation  and  covered  and  cultured  later,  will  al- 
most invariably  show  a  few  colonies  of  bacteria.  If  these  have  dropped  from 
the  air  into  this  culture  medium,  it  is  at  least  probable  (hat  the  wound  has 
received  the  same  infection.     This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  not  only 
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to  conduct  the  operation  according  to  a  sterile  technic,  but  to  preserv'e  by 
gentle  work  the  natural  defenses  of  the  tissues. 

The  fad  of  not  touching  the  wound  with  the  gloved  hand  sometimes  be- 
comes almost  absurd.  I  have  seen  moving  pictures  of  a  hernia  operation  done 
by  a  surgeon  who  claims  that  the  fingers  should  never  touch  the  wound 
because  of  their  liability  to  carry  infection.  The  literal  part  of  the  technic, 
so  far  as  the  operator  was  concerned,  was  well  carried  out,  and  yet  the 
screen  showed  that  the  blood  vessels  that  had  been  carefully  grasped  with 
forceps  were  tied  with  catgut  applied  by  the  fingers  of  the  assistant  who  was 
probably  an  intern,  and  we  know  that  the  intern  is  often  the  "goat"  for  cases 
that  become  infected  after  operation. 

In  intestinal  suturing  often  no  attempt  is  made  to  sterilize  the  mucosa 
of  the  incised  intestine.  This  is  probably  not  essential  in  stomach  surgery 
or  in  the  duodenum  or  upper  jejunum,  as  but  few  pathologic  bacteria  are 
found  in  this  region,  but  the  ileum  and  the  colon  teem  with  bacteria  of  in- 
fection and  it  seems  just  as  essential  to  clean  the  ends  of  the  bowel  which 
are  to  be  united  and  mop  them  with  some  antiseptic  solution  as  it  is  to  clean 
a  dirty  skin  before  incising  it.  An  intestinal  suture  to  be  .safe  must  pene- 
trate into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.  If  no  effort  is  made  to  disinfect  that  lumen 
the  needle  and  thread  become  very  common  carriers  of  germs  and  smear 
bacteria  wherever  they  touch.  There  are  other  important  details  of  avoiding 
infection  in  intestinal  suturing,  which  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XXVI 
on  Intestinal  Surgery. 

After  every  infection  in  a  clean  wound  the  surgeon  and  his  operating 
staff  should  go  over  the  case  carefully,  have  a  bacteriologic  examination 
made  of  the  pus  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  ^\  the  responsibility  for  the 
infection.  Wliile  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  errors  of  technic  come  chiefly 
from  inexperienced  assistants  and  nurses,  the  operator  should  by  no  means 
consider  himself  itifallible  and  if  he  is  unwilling  to  take  the  blame  when  he 
is  obviously  at  fault,  the  investigation  will  be  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 

Shock,  except  in  traumatic  surgery,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  modern  operating 
room.  In  some  cases  where  the  operative  risks  are  great  and  the  patient's 
condition  will  not  permit  of  delay,  shock  may  occur.  p]very  surgeon  with 
sufficiently  extensive  experience  will  sometimes  encounter  cases  in  which 
unexpected  things  happen  during  an  operation,  or  in  which  the  patient  reacts 
in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  may  be  faced  with  unexpected  shock. 

The  etiology  of  shock  has  caused  much  discussion,  especially  in  the  last 
few  years.  Crile  holds  that  it  is  due  to  nocuous  impulses  that  travel  over 
the  afferent  nerves  to  the  brain  and  are  initiated  by  the  trauma  of  the  op- 
eration or  injury.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  reflexes  occur  after 
nerve  trauma  with  great  promptness.  Injuries  to  the  testicle  or  blows  in  the 
epigastrium  or  manipulation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  larynx  may  be  followed  by 
collapse,  or  by  greatly  impaired  heart  action,  or  even  by  death.  This,  too, 
may  occur  where  there  is  but  little  if  any  evidence  of  an  organic  lesion. 
This  type  of  collapse  seems  somewhat  different  from  the  picture  of  shock. 
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The  reports  of  the  committee  of  medical  research  during  the  World  War 
seem  to  indicate,  as  has  been  claimed  by  Cannon,  that  traumatic  shock 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  traumatized  tissue.  Cannon  has 
written  interesting  papers  on  this  subject.  Whether  we  hold  with  Crile  on 
the  nervous  theory  of  traumatic  shock,  or  with  Cannon  that  it  is  a  traumatic 
toxemia,  it  is  equally  true  that  gentle  surgery  is  always  demanded  to  prevent 
shock  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  In  this  way  the  nocuous  nerve  impulses, 
as  claimed  by  Crile,  would  be  lessened ;  or  if  we  hold  to  the  traumatic  toxemia 
theory  of  shock,  gentle  surgery  would  produce  a  much  smaller  amount  of  this 
toxic  material  than  would  rough  surgery. 

Certain  individuals  are  more  likely  to  be  shocked  than  others.  They 
seem  to  react  more  readily  to  the  causes  of  shock.  Conditions  that  may 
produce  profound  shock  in  some  patients  may  cause  but  little  disturbance  in 
others.  This,  of  course,  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  precautions,  but  on  the  other 
hand  should  make  us  more  guarded  because  of  the  inability  to  tell  just  how 
any  given  patient  will  react  to  a  certain  trauma. 

Keith-  has  called  attention  to  the  great  prognostic  value  of  hemoglobin  esti- 
mations in  shock.  He  says  that  when  dilution  is  taking  place  satisfactorily 
the  hemoglobin  falls,  but  if  the  fluid  is  not  retained  in  the  vascular  system 
the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  decreases  but  little  if  any,  and  may  even  rise. 
If  the  hemoglobin  rises  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  serious  because  it  shows 
that  the  capillaries  and  small  blood  vessels  are  leaking  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  becoming  concentrated  within  the  blood 
vessels.  After  a  few  days,  if  dilution  has  taken  place  and  hemoglobin  per- 
centage has  dropped  to  30  or  40,  transfusion  of  blood  may  become  essential, 
particularly  if  a  surgical  operation  has  to  be  performed,  for  such  patients  are 
prone  to  develop  shock  a  second  time  if  the  hemoglobin  is  low.  When 
operation  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  shock  or  when  the  occurrence  of 
shock  is  probable,  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  anesthesia  should  be  the  anesthetic 
of  choice.  This  anesthetic  is  less  likely  to  produce  shock  than  any  other 
general  anesthetic. 

It  has  been  found  that  acidosis  is  present  in  shock  and  at  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  great  results  could  be  accomplished  by  treatment  along  this 
line.  Acidosis  in  shock,  however,  is  probably  a  terminal,  or  at  least  a  late 
condition,  and  while  administration  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  indicated  it 
should  be  only  one  of  the  measures  used.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
and  warm  and  should  be  well  under  the  influence  of  morphine.  Mangled 
tissue,  if  in  a  limb,  should  be  excised  gently  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  there  has  also  been  loss  of  blood  an  abundance  of  water  should  be  given 
by  mouth,  soda  and  glucose  solution  by  enemas,  or,  if  the  need  is  more  urgent, 
hypodermoclysis  of  Locke's  solution  should  be  administered.  If  this  does 
not  result  in  improvement  of  the  patient's  condition,  transfusion  of  blood 
should  be  done. 


*Keith.    N.   M.:     Report   of   a    Special    Investigation    Committee    on    Surgical    Shock,    Special    Report, 
Series  No.  26,  London,   1919,  p.  43. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  in  shock  the  fluid  of  the  blood  seems  to  accu- 
mulate in  and  around  the  capillaries  and  that  the  patient  suffers  from  lack 
of  circulating  blood  just  as  much  as  after  hemorrhage.  The  difference,  however, 
is  that  on  account  of  this  tendency  for  the  capillaries  to  leak  unduly,  fluid 
in  a  badly  shocked  patient  remains  but  a  short  time  in  the  circulating  vascu- 
lar system. 

Hemorrhage  and  shock  are  often  closely  allied,  and  the  trinity  of  hemor- 
rhage, shock  and  infection  is  a  formidable  combination.  For  years,  Halsted, 
of  Baltimore,  has  demonstrated  that  great  care  in  preventing  loss  of  blood  during 
a  surgical  operation  is  almost  a  preventive  of  shock  even  when  the  operation  is 
prolonged.  Bleeding  points  should  be  carefully  caught  and  wherever  possible 
hemostasis  should  be  complete  before  any  operation  has  been  concluded  (Fig.  11). 
In  some  operations  it  is  impossible  to  clamp  and  tie  each  vessel,  as  in  operations 
on  the  prostate,  but  in  such  instances  firm  packing  or  some  definite  pressure  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  bleeding  should  be  provided. 

Where  a  large  vessel  is  accidently  injured  during  an  operation,  if  it  is 
a  vein  it  can  readily  be  controlled  by  pressure.  If  the  vessel  has  been 
injured  in  only  one  place  pressure  should  be  made  with  a  small  piece  of 
gauze  or,  better  still,  with  the  finger.  This  should  be  gradually  withdrawn 
until  the  bleeding  point  is  accurately  located  and  clamped.  It  is  then  se- 
cured by  a  ligature,  preferably  in  a  needle.  If  the  bleeding  is  venous  and 
is  sudden  and  overwhelming,  a  large  piece  of  gauze  or  a  towel  should  be 
immediately  pressed  into  the  wound  and  held  until  the  bleeding  has  been  some- 
what checked.  It  is  then  gradually  withdrawn  until  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  exposed.  If  the  hemorrhage  comes  from  a  large  artery  such  pressure  will 
be  ineffective  and  the  vessel  can  best  be  sought  for  and  grasped  with  the  fingers 
until  the  field  is  cleared  and  a  clamp  applied.  This  is  better  than  the  blind 
application  of  a  clamp. 

W.  J.  Maj'o  speaks  of  several  instances  in  which  the  renal  artery  had  re- 
tracted from  the  pedicle  after  nephrectomy  or  was  injured  during  the  opera- 
tion and  he  promptly  controlled  the  hemorrhage  by  first  grasping  the  artery 
with  his  fingers  and  then  clamping  it.  In  such  a  large  vessel  pulsations  can 
be  easily  felt  and,  as  Maj-o  says,  the  ** artery  fairly  jumps  into  the  fingers**, 
whereas  the  blind  application  of  forceps  in  a  bloody  field  may  do  great  dam- 
age. After  the  vessel  has  been  caught  with  the  fingers,  forceps  can  be  accu- 
rately applied,  and  the  artery  ligated. 

In  hemorrhage  from  operations  on  the  extremities,  pressure  should  be 
made  over  the  femoral  or  the  brachial  artery,  or  a  tourniquet  applied,  but 
the  tourniquet  should  be  kept  in  place  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  bleeding  vessel.  Small  points  of  bleeding  should,  when  possible, 
be  whipped  over  with  sutures,  preferably  of  catgut. 

In  abdominal  operations,  as  after  separating  pus  tubes,  often  a  large  area 
is  left  where  the  blood  seems  to  ooze  from  every  pore.  The  area  sometimea 
is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  control  it  with  suturing  and  to 
luture  blindly  in  the  pelvis  is  fraught  with  danger.     Packing,  if  abondaiit 
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and  left  too  long,  may  be  followed  by  many  complications.  In  such  instances, 
firm  pressure  with  dry  gauze  on  the  bleeding  area  should  be  kept  up  for 
about  five  minutes;  that  is,  for  a  little  longer  than  the  physiologic  time 
for  the  blood  to  clot.  Then  the  gauze  can  be  gradually  removed.  Frequently 
the  bleeding  will  have  been  entirely  checked,  or  at  least  will  be  reduced  to  a 
few  points  that  can  be  easily  and  safely  controlled  by  suture  or  ligature. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  tends  to  oxidize  and  break  up  the  blood  corpus- 
cles and  particularly  the  platelets.  Before  making  pressure  an  application 
of  a  small  amount  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  cause  a  rapid  disintegra- 
tion of  the  platelets  and  blood  corpuscles  and  so  provide  an  abundance  of 
fibrin  ferment  to  promote  clotting. 

There  are  on  the  market  several  preparations  for  promoting  clotting, 
some  of  them  containing  fibrin  ferment  or  its  elements,  and  others  the  ex- 
tracts of  various  tissues.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  provides  what  might  be 
called  an  autogenous  fibrin  ferment  in  abundance  and  is  preferable  to  the 
manufactured   products. 

Variations  of  posture  aid  greatly  in  the  control  of  hemorrhage  in  oper- 
ations on  the  head.  The  head  and  the  whole  body  may  be  elevated  to  les- 
sen bleeding  from  the  head  and  when  operating  upon  a  limb  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  changing  the  posture  if  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  is  con- 
sidered inadvisable.  Bleeding  is  greatly  lessened  by  elevating  a  limb.  Where- 
ever  possible  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  should  be  avoided  except  in 
amputations  or  in  regions  of  the  limb  that  are  unusually  vascular.  In 
patients  of  low  resistance  a  tourniquet,  which  completely  deprives  the  tis- 
sues of  blood  for  a  period  of  an  hour  or  more,  is  a  serious  handicap  in 
the  healing  of  the  wound  and  if  a  careful  dissection  with  clamping  of  the 
individual  vessels  can  be  done,  the  eventual  results  will  be  much  better. 

Bleeding  from  bone,  as  in  operations  on  the  skull,  may  be  controlled  by 
the  application  of  bone  wax.  This  consists  of  bee's  wax,  7  parts;  almond 
oil,  1  part;  salicylic  acid,  1  part.  This  wax  is  antiseptic  and  absorbable 
and  can  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  bone,  so  plugging  up  the  bleeding  sinus. 

In  operations  upon  the  head  and  neck,  Dawbarn  formerly  advised  wiiat 
he  termed  ** sequestration  anemia.''  He  applied  a  tourniquet  on  all  of  the 
extremities  close  to  the  body,  just  tight  enough  partially  to  obstruct  the 
venous  return  but  not  to  occlude  the  arteries.  Thus  a  passive  congestion  of 
the  extremities  is  produced  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  is  supposed  to 
be  dammed  back  in  the  extremities  to  lower  the  general  blood  pressure  and 
consequently  decrease  the  bleeding  in  the  operative  field.  This,  however,  is  a 
dangerous  practice.  The  blood  pressure  is  undoubtedly  lowered  by  this 
procednre,  but  is  not  readily  restored  by  removing  the  tourniquet.  In  several 
instances  in  which  I  operated  upon  the  gasserian  iranidion,  this  sequestration 
anemia  was  practieedy  and  toward  the  end  o'  ^^e  patient  was 

in  a  mild  state  of  ■hoe'i  which  he  reral  hours 

after  the  operation  am  «nts  did 
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by  the  excellent  experimental  work  of  Frank  Mann,  of  the  Mayo  clinic, 
who  showed  that  deep  shock  can  be  produced  in  animals  by  obstructing  the 
venous  return  from  a  limb  while  the  artery  is  left  open. 

The  liability  of  hemorrhagre  to  emerge  into  shock  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  two  conditions  are  clinically  very  much  alike,  but  often  much  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  situation  by  a  careful  blood  count,  as  in  shock  without 
hemorrhage  the  red  cells  and  the  hemoglobin  are  not  lowered. 

The  operator  should  learn  that  he  can  control  any  hemorrhage  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  by  keeping  cool  and  using  common  sense.  In  any 
sudden  hemorrhage  that  comes  from  one  point  the  fingers  are  the  best  tem- 
porary means  of  controlling  the  bleeding.  If  the  bleeding  comes  from  sev- 
eral points,  packing  is  placed  and  gradually  removed  while  the  various  points 
are  grasped,  or  if  this  is  impossible  the  packing  may  be  left  for  a  little  time 
until  most  of  the  points  have  ceased  bleeding.  Tampons  for  permanent  con- 
trol of  hemorrhage  should  rarely  be  employed,  particularly  if  the  bleeding 
is  arterial. 

In  marked  hemorrhage  it  sometimes  becomes  a  nice  point  to  decide 
whether  general  treatment,  such  as  stimulation  or  intravenous  injection  of 
Locke's  solution  or  salt  solution  should  be  used.  If  the  blood  pressure  goes 
too  low  and  impairs  the  nutrition  of  the  vital  brain  cells  recovery  is  impos- 
sible. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  is  stimulated  too  much,  there  may  be 
a  tendency  for  the  hemorrhage  to  continue  because  of  the  increased  pressure 
in  the  bleeding  vessels. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient's  head  down 
in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  blood  pressure  so  it  will  not  be  too  low  for  the 
brain.  But  the  pressure  must  not  be  so  high  as  to  encourage  the  bleeding. 
In  hemorrhage  the  immediate  effect  is  from  the  loss  of  volume  of  blood,  and 
hypodermoclysis  of  salt  solution  or,  better,  of  Locke's  solution,  can  readily 
restore  this.  If  there  is  urgency,  a  vein  may  be  opened  and  these  solutions 
given  intravenously.  If  the  volume  of  blood  lost  is  great,  transfusion  of 
blood  should  be  done.  Too  much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  upon  the 
percentage  of  hemoglobin  following  a  sudden  hemorrhage.  Sometimes  this 
percentage  is  abnormally  high  because  with  the  low  pressure  and  contracted 
vessels  enough  serum  has  not  been  absorbed  to  dilute  the  red  corpuscles  and 
it  may  be  several  hours  or  longer  before  the  hemoglobin  reaches  a  very  low 
point.  The  best  index  for  transfusion  after  a  sudden  severe  hemorrhage 
during  an  operation  when  the  patient  does  not  react  to  Locke's  or  salt  so- 
lution, is  the  clinical  condition  of  the  patient.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
too  great  a  depression  from  hemorrhage  may  result  in  shock  and  also  will 
invite  infection  even  if  the  patient's  life  is  saved. 


CHAPTER  V 

TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD 

The  technic  of  transfusion  of  blood  has  undergone  many  changes  in 
the  last  few  years,  particularly  since  the  citrate  method  of  Lewisohn  has  be- 
come popular.  The  operation  of  transfusion  of  blood  is  an  old  one,  though 
it  has  been  used  in  a  practical  way,  only  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
ideal  method  of  transfusing  blood,  would  be  to  transport  it  directly  from  the 
vascular  system  of  the  donor  to  the  blood  vessels  of  the  patient  over  the  vas- 
cular endothelium  without  break.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  uniting  the 
two  vascular  systems.  The  objections  to  this  method  are  the  difficulty  of  the 
technic,  the  inability  to  measure  the  dosage  accurately,  and  the  liability  of 
the  heart  of  the  patient  to  dilate  if  subjected  to  too  much  pressure  from 
the  direct  arterial  flow  of  the  donor. 

Transfusion  of  blood  may  be  classified  as:  (1)  Direct,  in  which  the  en- 
dothelium of  the  vascular  system  of  the  donor  is  directly  united  to  or  is 
in  contact  with  the  endothelium  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  patient.  (2) 
Semidirect,  in  which  the  vascular  system  of  the  donor  is  connected  to  the 
vascular  system  of  the  patient  by  a  tube  of  some  material  and  in  which  there 
is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  vascular  endothelium.  (3)  Indirect,  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  donor  is  drained  into  a  receptacle  or  syringe  and  then 
transferred  to  the  patient,  either  with  or  without  chemicals  to  prevent 
coagulation. 

Whatever  method  of  transfusion  is  used  it  is  essential,  except  in  the 
gravest  emergency,  to  secure  a  donor  whose  blood  will  be  congenial  with 
that  of  the  patient.  The  division  by  Moss  of  all  human  beings  into  four 
different  classes  so  far  as  the  reactions  of  the  blood  and  serum  are  concerned, 
has  been  generally  accepted.  The  tests  for  hemolysis,  and  particularly  for 
agglutination,  should  be  carefully  made.  With  recently  improved  laboratory 
technic  this  can  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes  instead  of  taking  a  great 
many  hours  as  was  formerly  done.  The  blood  of  the  patient  and  the  blood 
of  the  donor  are  matched  or  tested  by  standardized  serum  and  assigned 
to  one  of  four  groups.  There  are  cases  of  great  urgency,  however,  in  which 
even  this  short  time  cannot  be  spared.  In  such  instances  a  donor  who  is  pref- 
erably a  blood  relative  or,  if  not,  who  is  of  the  same  race,  should  be  selected. 
Care  should  be  taken,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  presence  of  such  diseases  as 
syphilis  or  any  acute  infection  in  the  donor.  His  hemoglobin  and  red  and  white 
cell  count  should  be  recorded  as  well  as  his  blood  pressure,  in  order  to  check 
the  changes  that  may  occur  during  or  after  the  transfusion. 

The  direct  method  is  best  represented  by  suturing  the  artery  of  the  donor 
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to  the  vein  of  the  patient.  This  ean  be  done  by  the  teehnie  of  Carrel  or  by 
my  teehnie,  which  is  described  in  Chapter  VI  on  Suturing  Blood  Vessels. 
It  is  best  so  to  select  the  vein  of  the  patient  that  the  site  of  union  of  the 
vein  will  be  a  short  distance  from  a  small  branch  of  the  vein.  In  this  way  the 
small  branch  can  be  clamped  with  mosquito  forceps  and  if  there  is  obstruc- 
tion at  the  site  of  anastomosis  a  smooth  probe  anointed  with  vaseline  is  intro- 
duced through  the  small  branch,  passed  up  through  the  sutured  vessels,  and 
80  can  loosen  any  obstruction.     By  compressing  the  main  trunk  of  the  vein 


»^ 
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just  proximal  to  the  small  branch,  the  obstructing  substance  is  forced  out 
through  this  branch  and  the  branch  is  again  clamped.  The  compression  on 
the  main  trunk  is  then  removed  and  the  current  of  blood  permitted  to  re- 
sume its  flow  into  the  venous  sj'stem  of  the  patient.  This  method,  while  it 
requires  time  and  experience  in  the  teehnie  of  blood  vessel  suturing,  is  very 
satisfactory  (Fig.  12).  The  flow  should  be  permitted  to  continue  until  the 
hemoglobin  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  seems  sufficiently  im- 
proved or  until  the  condition  of  the  donor  shows  that  as  much  blood  has  been 
withdrawn  as  is  compatible  with  his  safely.  If  the  flow  is  occasionally  in- 
terrupted or  greatly  diminished  by  compressing  the  artery  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  the 
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donor  will  stand  the  loss  of  blond  better  than  if  the  full  flow  of  the  artery 
is  continued  without  intermission. 

The  direct  method  can  also  be  employed  with  the  cannula  of  CVile  or  some 
of  its  modifications.  This  cannuln  which  is  modeled  on  the  tube  of  Payr, 
has  been  variously  modilied  (Fip.s.  13,  14,  13,  16  and  17).  Hepburn  has  in- 
troduced a  modification  in  whieh  there  is  a  collar  with  four  perforations 
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throuj?h  which  sutures  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  artery  can  be  carried  to 
aid  in  the  eversion  of  the  arterv  over  the  end  of  the  cannula.  R.  C.  Brvan 
and  Ruff  devised  a  modification  consisting  of  splitting  the  cannula  and  hav- 
ing one  side  hinged  so  the  vessel  can  be  laid  in,  instead  of  being  drawn 
through  the  cannula. 

TECHNIC  FOR  DIRECT  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD 

The  operating  tables  or  stretchers  carrying  the  patient,  or  the  recip- 
ient, and  the  donor,  are  placed  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  the  left  arm  of  the  patient  is  in  easy  contact  with  the  left  hand  and 
forearm  of  the  donor.  The  hand  and  forearm  of  the  donor  are  in  contact  with 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  of  the  recipient.  Between  the  two  operating 
tables  a  small  table  is  placed  on  which  the  arms  of  the  donor  and  the  re- 
cipient rest.  There  is  a  stool  for  the  operator  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  small  table  for  the  assistant.  A  good  light  is  essential.  It  is  well  to 
talk  to  the  donor  and  the  recipient  during  the  operation  to  encourage  them 
and  sustain  their  morale.  Local  anesthesia  is  used.  Three  or  four  drops  of 
a  1  to  1000  solution  of  epinephrin  is  added  to  an  ounce  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  procaine  solution.  Too  much  epinephrin  makes  bad  healing.  A  re- 
gion about  3  inches  long  over  the  lower  part  of  the  radial  artery  of  the  donor 
is  infiltrated  with  the  local  anesthetic  and  the  radial  artery  is  exposed  through 
an  incision  WMth  sharp  knife  dissection.  Every  bleeding  point  is  clamped  with 
mosquito  forceps.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  field  as  dry  as  possible.  The 
radial  artery  is  handled  gently  and  the  little  branches  that  come  from  it 
are  doubly  clamped  wuth  mosquito  forceps,  divided  and  tied  with  fine  black 
silk.  The  radial  artery  is  ligated  with  catgut  at  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
cision and  at  this  point  dissection  of  the  artery  should  be  quite  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel.  Farther  up,  however,  it  is  better  to  include  as  much  tissue 
around  the  artery  as  possible,  as  this  prevents  somewhat  the  contraction 
of  the  artery  during  dissection  and  decreases  the  chances  of  injuring  the 
arterial  wall  itself.  The  blood  is  stripped  up  with  the  finger  and  thumb  from 
the  radial  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  wound  to  the  highest  point  and  the 
artery  is  clamped  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound  with  a  serrefine  or  bull- 
dog forceps  whose  pressure  has  been  so  regulated  that  it  will  occlude  the 
artery  without  injuring  its  intima.  This  pressure  can  previously  be  ad- 
justed by  clamping  the  serrefine  on  the  skin  of  the  forearm  of  the  operator 
and  so  changing  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  by  bending  its  spring  that 
it  will  hold  to  the  skin  firmly  without  producing  pain.  The  artery  and 
the  wound  are  then  covered  with  gauze  wrung  out  of  salt  solution,  and  the 
vein  in  the  recipient  is  exposed.  This  is  done  by  grasping  the  anesthetized 
skin  over  a  prominent  vein  just  below  the  elbow  with  a  pair  of  thumb  for- 
ceps, lifting  it  from  the  vein  and  cutting  off  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  skin  that 
is  within  the  grasp  of  the  thumb  forceps.  This  oval  exposure  can  be  ex- 
tended by  a  straight  incision  in  either  direction.     If  possible  a  vein  should 
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be  selected  that  has  a  branch  near  the  proposed  point  of  anastomosis.  A 
ligature  is  placed  on  the  vein  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wound,  a  mos- 
quito forceps  on  the  branch,  a  serrefine  on  the  vein  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound,  and  the  vein  is  divided. 

The  radial  artery  of  the  donor  is  then  divided  just  above  its  ligature  and, 
if  suturing  is  to  be  done,  the  ends  are  prepared  for  suturing  as  described 
in  Chapter  VI  on  Suturing  Blood  Vessels.  If  a  Crile  cannula  (Fig.  13)  is  to 
be  used  one  or  more  fine  sutures  are  placed  in  the  end  of  the  vein  which 
is  threaded  through  the  cannula,  entering  at  the  handle  end  (Fig.  14). 
It  is  then  brought  out  and  everted  into  a  cuff  by  traction  on  three  or  four  fine 
sutures  or  hooks  in  the  end  of  the  vein  or  by  mosquito  forceps  and  turned 
back  as  far  as  possible  on  the  cannula,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  ligature  of 
silk  near  the  handle  of  the  cannula  (Fig.  15).  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
lumen  of  the  vein  about  the  center  of  the  cannula,  for  if  it  is  drawn  too  much 
to  one  side  the  pressure  of  the  blood  current  may  form  a  pocket  or  valve  and 
greatly  retard  or  stop  the  flow.  The  cannula,  which  is  manipulated  by  hold- 
ing its  handle  with  hemostatic  forceps,  is  transferred  to  the  radial  artery  of 
the  donor,  which  has  been  cut  just  above  the  ligature  and  has  been  seized 
at  three  points  around  its  lumen  with  mosquito  forceps  (Fig.  16).  The 
open  artery  is  drawn  over  the  cannula  and  secured  by  a  ligature  of  silk, 
thus  opposing  the  vascular  endothelium  of  the  donor  to  that  of  the  pa- 
tient (Fig.  17).  The  serrefine  on  the  vein  is  first  removed  and  then  the 
serrefine  on  the  radial  artery.  The  current  is  turned  on  slowly  at  first  and 
stopped  at  intervals  if  the  fiow  seems  verv  full  or  if  there  is  evidence  of  car- 
diac  distress,  such  as  pain  in  the  left  chest,  difficulty  in  breathing,  or  bluish 
color  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  donor  should  also  be  carefully  watched, 
his  blood  pressure  taken  at  intervals  and  if  his  color  changes  markedly  and 
.suddenly,  transfusion  should  be  at  once  cheeked  by  application  of  a  serrefine 
on  his  radial  artery.  If  the  donor's  condition  does  not  improve  after  wait- 
ing a  short  time,  the  transfusion  is  discontinued. 

Usually,  with  a  robust  donor,  a  flow  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  better,  however,  to  transfuse  as  much  blood 
as  the  patient  and  the  donor  will  stand.  When  the  transfusion  is  discon- 
tinued the  radial  artery  is  ligated  WMth  catgut  and  the  vein  of  the  patient 
is  similarly  ligated  and  the  connection  containing  the  anastomosis  or  cannula 
is  cut  away.  The  wound  is  closed  with  silk  or  silkworm-gut.  Union  is  likely 
to  be  poor  on  account  of  the  infiltration  with  anesthetic,  the  manipulations 
over  the  wound,  and  the  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cut  radial  artery. 

So  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  patient  is  concerned  direct  transfusion 
either  by  suture  or  by  the  cannula  of  Crile  is,  of  course,  identical.  If  the 
operator  has  had  some  experience  in  suturing  blood  vessels,  suturing  is  prob- 
ably better  than  the  use  of  the  cannula,  for  the  union  between  the  artery 
and  the  vein  can  be  manipulated  or  dilated  by   introducing   through   the 
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venous  branch  a  probe,  which  cannot  be  done  when  the  cannula  is  used. 
Then,  too,  if  for  any  reason  the  union  is  unsatisfactory  and  has  to  be  cut 
away  and  another  attempt  at  union  made,  much  less  of  the  arter>'  and  vein 
is  sacrificed  by  the  suture  method  than  by  the  cannula  method. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  use  the  vein-to-vein  transfusion  instead  of  the 
artery-to-vein.  The  union  is  made  in  a  similar  way  only  a  vein  is  exposed  in 
the  donor  instead  of  the  artery  and  the  distal  end  of  the  vein  of  the  donor 
is  united  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  vein  in  the  patient.  A  light  tourniquet 
to  compress  the  vein  but  not  the  artery  in  the  arm  of  the  donor  is  kept 
in  place  during  the  transfusion  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood 
from  the  donor. 

While  the  rich,  oxygenated  blood  from  the  artery  of  the  donor  seems 
more  desirable  for  transfusion  than  the  venous  blood,  there  appears  clini- 
cally to  be  but  little  difference  and  the  danger  of  dilatation  of  the  heart 
in  the  vein-to-vein  transfusion  is  much  less  than  in  the  artery-to-vein  method. 

In  the  semidirect  method  a  tube  or  cannula  is  used  and  the  blood  instead 
of  flowing  directly  from  the  vascular  endothelium  of  the  donor  to  that  of 


Fig.    18. — Bcrnheim's  cannula   for  transfusion. 

the  patient  flows  over  an  intermediate  foreign  substance  which  is  the  inner 
wall  of  the  connecting  tube.  This  tube  may  be  made  of  glass,  as  recommended 
by  Brewer.  It  is  tied  into  the  end  of  the  artery  or  vein  in  the  donor  and  into 
the  vein  of  the  recipient  and  the  flow  established  as  after  the  direct  method. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  tube  has  been  boiled  in  paraffin  oil  just 
before  it  is  used  so  as  to  lessen  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  clot  in  the  can- 
nula. One  spurt  of  blood  is  permitted  from  the  donor  before  the  cannula  is 
applied  to  the  patient's  vein  in  order  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  cannula,  if  the  semidirect  method  is  chosen, 
is  that  of  Bernheim.  This  consists  of  a  silver  cannula  in  two  parts,  a  male 
and  a  female  part,  which  fit  accurately  into  each  other.  The  ends  terminate 
obliquely  and  bluntly,  so  they  may  be  more  readily  inserted  into  the  vessels. 
The  end  of  the  male  half,  which  is  for  the  donor's  artery,  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  end  of  the  female  half.  It  can  be  used  for  vein-to-vein  trans- 
fusion as  well  as  artery-to-vein  (Fig.  18). 

It  is  used  as  follows: 

The  two  halves  are  disconnected  and  boiled  in  mineral  oil.  The  male  half 
is  inserted  into  the  artery  of  the  donor  through  a  slit  in  the  side  of  the 
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artery  or  into  the  cut  end  of  the  artery,  as  preferred.  The  female  half  is 
similarly  inserted  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient.  Each  half  is  secured  by  a 
ligature.  The  two  halves  are  filled  with  salt  solution  to  exclude  air,  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  the  blood  current  is  turned  on.  This  cannula  method  of 
Bernheim  is  very  satisfactory.  It  can  be  done  almost  as  easily  as  the  citrate 
method.  One  half  of  the  cannula  may  be  inserted  in  the  donor  in  the  oper- 
ating room  and  the  donor  taken  to  the  patient's  room  after  the  other  half 
of  the  cannula  has  been  tied  into  the  patient's  vein.       The  donor  is  placed 


Fig.   19. — Kinipton  and   Brown's  cannula   for  transfusion. 


Fig.   20. — Kimpton  and   Drown's   cannula   in    horizontal   position,   showing   the   trap   which    prevents   the   en- 
trance of  air  in  the  cannula. 

in  a  comfortable  chair  and  the  two  halves  are  connected.  The  blood  goes 
directly  over  unmixed  with  chemicals  and  if  the  proper  grouping  of  blood  has 
been  made  there  is  never  any  reaction.  The  technic  is  simple.  I  am 
now  using  this  method  almost  exclusively. 

The  indirect  method  of  transfusion  has  in  recent  years  dominated  the 
field.  Without  anticoagulant  mixtures  this  method  is  represented  by  a 
type  of  container  such  as  the  Kimpton  and  Brown,  or  the  Percy  apparatus, 
which  is  coated  with  paraffin,  filled  M'ith  blood  from  the  donor,  and  then 
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emptied  into  the  vein  of  the  patient.  (Fipfs.  19  and  20.)  Another  indirect 
method  consists  in  the  aspiration  of  blood  from  the  vein  of  the  donor  into  a 
syringe  which  is  immediately  emi)tied  into  the  vein  of  the  patient.  This 
is  called  the  method  of  Lindeman,  who  inserts  a  small  cannula  in  the  vein 
of  the  donor  and  a  similar  one  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient.  Blood  is  rapidly 
drawn  out  by  the  syringe  from  the  cannula  in  the  donor  and  quickly  emptied 
into  the  vein  of  the  recipient.  This  requires  skillful  assistance  and  a  series 
of  syringes,  which  must  be  cleaned  with  salt  solution  after  each  emptying. 

There  are  many  theoretical  objections  to  indirect  methods  because  very 
little  is  known  of  the  actual  physiologic  changes  in  the  blood.  Even  so 
gross  a  change  as  clotting  has  not  been  thoroughly  explained.  It  seems  prob- 
able then,  that  when  blood  is  withdrawn  from  contact  with  its  vascular  en- 
dothelium and,  particularly,  when  it  is  mixed  with  foreign  chemicals,  changes 
occur,  which,  though  too  fine  to  permit  of  chemical  detection,  alter  the  bio 
logic  function  of  the  blood.  That  some  such  changes  do  occur  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  when  citrated  blood  is  used  the  coagulation  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's blood  is  markedly  decreased.  As  coagulation  is  dependent  iipon 
certain  definite  chemical  changes  and  as  these  in  turn  require  the  presence  of 
some  materials  which  residt  from  injured  cells,  it  is  evident  that  destruc- 
tion or  injury  of  cells  occurs,  which  thereby  releases  thrombokinase,  or  pro- 
thrombin, that  is  essential  to  the  fibrin  ferment  of  coagulation.  This  element 
of  fibrin  ferment  is  always  derived  from  injured  cells,  probably  chiefly  from 
the  platelets  of  blood.  However,  as  the  important  constituents  of  tran.sfused 
blood  seem  to  be  preserved  intact  in  the  citrate  method  and  as  clinically  the 
citrate  method  gives  about  the  same  results  as  other  methods  in  restoring  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  recipient,  theoretical  objections  should  not  militate  too 
greatly  against  the  very  simple  method  of  citrate  transfusion  of  blood,  as 
devised  by  Lewisohn.    The  marked  reaction  is  the  chief  objection. 

The  technic  of  introducing  this  blood  is  identical  with  that  of  intravenous 
infusions  of  salt  solution  or  Locke's  solution.  Unless  the  hemoglobin  is  too 
low  or  the  condition  of  the  patient  too  desperate,  intravenous  infusion  of 
Locke's  solution  should  be  applied  before  resorting  to  transfusion. 

The  recipient  should  be  prepared  for  the  blood  before  the  blood  is  drawn 
from  the  donor.  The  patient  needing  the  transfusion  is  usually  so  anemic 
and  the  veins  are  so  collapsed  that  it  is  best  to  insert  a  cannula  into  his  vein 
through  a  short  incision.  This  is  made  under  local  anesthesia,  lifting  with 
thumb  forceps  the  skin  over  a  vein  near  the  elbow  and  cutting  away  the 
apex  of  this  elevated  cone  of  skin.  (Fig.  21.)  This  leaves  an  oval  wound. 
A  ligature  is  applied  around  the  vein  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  wound 
and  tied.  Another  ligature  is  placed  around  the  vein  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wound  but  is  left  untied.  The  wall  of  the  vein  is  grasped  with  a  small 
thumb  forceps  or  mosquito  forceps  and  incised  obliquely.  (Fig.  22.)  The 
intravenous  cannula  or,  in  an  emergency,  a  medicine  dropper  which  is  at- 
tached by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  glass  container  or  to  an  irrigating  can  contain- 
ing about  100  c.c.   of  Locke's  solution,  is  then   inserted   into  this  opening 
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in  the  vein  while  the  sohition  is  flowing.  The  ligat\ire  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
wound,  which  was  thrown  around  the  vein  but  not  tied,  is  tightened  around  the 
cannula.  The  cannulH  is  inserted,  flowing,  to  avoid  the  introclin>tion  of  air.  Some- 
times when  the  insertion  is  a  little  diffiunlt  the  opening  in  the  vein  can  he  mad'j 


Fig,  ^1,— Tlie  .kin 


more  eonspieuous  by  inserting  a  t'lose<l  mosqnitn  forceps  and  opening  the  forceps, 
or  by  catching  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  two  mosquito  forceps  and  pulling 
the  wound  open,  or  by  inserting  a  grooved  director  and  pushing  the  cannula 
along  the  grooved  director.     Sometimes  one  of  these  manipulations  is  easier 
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than  another  and  sometimes  none  of  them  is  required.  It  is  always  well, 
however,  to  be  prepared  for  any  one  of  them.  After  about  50  e.e.  of  Locke's 
solution  have  run  into  the  vein  the  citrated  blood  is  poured  into  the  container 
and  the  flow  continued.  If  the  flow  is  too  rapid  it  is  checked  at  inter^-als. 
When  only  25  e.e.  remain  in  the  container,  more  Ij<Krke's  solution  is  poureil 
in  so  that  all  of  the  citrated  blood  will  flow  into  the  vein  without  the 
danp^er  of  the  entrance  of  air.  If  the  amount  of  blood  is  not  sufficient  more 
blood  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar  way  and  introduced  through  tlie  same 
cannula.    As  a  rule,  however,  500  c.c.  of  citrated  blood  are  sufficient. 

In  obtaining  blood  for  the  citrate  method  a  cannula  within  a  cannula  is 
introduced  into  the  donor's  vein,  which  is  distended  by  applying  a  tourniquet 
lightly  to  the  arm.  There  are  special  cannulas  for  this  purpose  on  the  market, 
which  consist  of  a  very  small  cannula  containing  a  wire  that  does  not  reach  the 
end  of  the  cannula.  This  is  fitted  into  a  large  cannula.  After  introduction,  the 
wire  is  withdrawn  and  if  the  blood  flows  through  the  small  cannula,  this  is 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  larger  cannula  in  position.  Usually  the  median  cephalic 
vein  in  the  region  of  the  elbow  is  selected.  The  large  cannula  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient caliber  to  permit  the  blood  to  flow  freely  and  not  to  drop.  If  it  drops 
from  the  cannula  it  is  likely  to  clot. 

Sometimes  the  donor's  vein,  if  not  large,  is  transfixed  with  a  straight 
round  needle  to  hold  it  steady.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
cannula  into  the  donor  a  short  incision  may  be  made  and  the  vein  exposed. 
If  the  vein  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  prominent  by  cording  and  the 
cannula  has  been  introduced  oblicjuely  in  the  general  course  of  the  vein, 
usually  there  is  no  trouble  in  securing  a  good  flow,  which  can  be  increased 
by  having  the  donor  work  his  fingers  or  by  adjusting  the  tourniquet. 

The  blood  is  collected  into  a  graduated  glass  jar  containing  50  c.c.  of 
2  per  cent  citrate  of  sodium  and  1  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution.  This  is 
sufficient  for  450  c.c.  of  blood  which  will  make  a  total  bulk  of  500  c.c.  of  citrated 
blood.  The  inside  of  the  graduate  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  citrate  solution, 
so  that  when  the  blood  touches  its  side  it  will  not  coagulate.  The  flow  of  the 
stream  is  directed  to  the  center  of  the  graduate  as  nearly  as  possible  and  the 
blood  is  thoroughly  mixed  as  it  flows,  by  stirring  it  gently  with  a  glass  rod. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  draw  no  more  than  450  c.c.  of  blood  to  the  50  c.c. 
of  2  per  cent  solution  of  citrate  of  sodium,  otherwise  coagulation  will  take 
place.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  better  to  draw  a  little  less  than  450  c.c.  of 
blood.  It  will  also  be  found  that  if  the  donor  is  excited  the  blood  may  have 
a  greater  tendency  than  normal  to  coagulate  and  an  additional  allowance  of 
citrate  solution  should  be  made. 

The  chief  clinical  objection  to  the  citrate  method  is  that  there  are  more  chills 
than  after  other  methods.  Lewisohn  thinks  that  about  20  per  cent  of  citrate  trans- 
fusions are  followed  by  chills.  Others  find  a  larger  percentage  of  reac- 
tions. It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  the  proper  tests  have  been 
made  for  agglutination  and  hemolysis  between  the  donor  and  the  recipient. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUTURING  BLOOD  VESSELS 

The  field  of  blood  vessel  suturing  has  contracted  considerably  in  recent 
years.  The  indications  for  suturing  wounded  blood  vessels  have  been  con- 
sidered as  follows: 

1.  Wounded  blood  vessels  where  direct  suture  instead  of  a  ligature  is 
used. 

2.  Excision  of  malignant  tumors  that  have  heretofore  been  considered 
inoperable  because  of  involvement  of  a  large  blood  vessel. 

3.  Aneurisms  in  which  the  collateral  circulation  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  if  the  vessel  is  tied. 

4.  Transfusion  of  blood. 

5.  Reversal  of  the  circulation. 

(1)  In  the  treatment  of  a  wounded  blood  vessel,  particularly  a  vein, 
with  a  lateral  wound,  direct  suture  is  indicated  instead  of  a  ligature.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  as  an  experience  of  the  war,  that  in  young  men, 
who  were  previously  healthy,  and  in  whom  the  loss  of  blood  was  not 
too  great,  ligation  of  the  ends  of  a  large  wounded  vessel  close  to  the  in- 
jury is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  satisfactory.  The  objections  to  using 
blood  vessel  suturing  in  military  surgery  are  that  in  many  cases  it  seems 
to  be  unnecessary',  and  usually,  when  indicated,  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion are  such  as  to  make  the  technic  of  blood  vessel  suturing  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  perform.  Undoubtedly,  in  traumatic  surgery  where  cases  can  be 
treated  in  well  equipped  hospitals  and  by  surgeons  who  have  acquired  the 
proper  technic,  there  will  be  occasional  instances  in  which  suturing  of  in- 
jured blood  vessels  will  be  the  best  treatment  for  the  patient. 

(2)  In  excision  of  malignant  tumors  involving  large  vessels  the  indi- 
cations for  removing  the  vessels  are  not  so  clear  as  it  would  appear.  If  the 
vessel  has  been  gradually  pressed  upon  by  the  extension  of  the  growth  and  its 
circulation  gradually  decreased,  collateral  circulation  will  have  formed  and 
the  involved  blood  vessel  can  be  excised  with  much  less  danger  of  gangrene 
than  if  the  vessel  had  been  excised  before  the  collateral  circulation  had  been 
developed.  This  is  the  same  principle  that  is  taken  advantage  of  by  Ilalsted 
and  by  Matas  in  the  gradual  occlusion  of  large  vessels  by  the  use  of  mallea- 
ble metal  bands,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  a  greatly  decreased 
flow  through  the  vessel.  But  if  the  tissues  around  the  vessel  are  infiltrated 
and  the  vessel  itself  is  not  materially  pressed  upon,  it  would  be  safer  to  ex- 
cise the  artery  and  then  suture  between  the  divided  ends  a  segment  of  vein. 

(3)  In  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  the  endo-aneurismorrhaphy  of  Matas 
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can  be  applied  in  almost  all  aneurisms  in  which  the  circulation  can  be  tem- 
porarily arrested.  In  other  instances,  ligation  according  to  some  of  the 
standard  technics  or  the  gradual  occlusion  of  the  vessels  by  a  malleable 
band,  is  usually  satisfactory.  There  may,  however,  be  occasional  instances 
in  which  on  account  of  enfeebled  collateral  circulation,  excision  of  the  aneur- 
ism and  suturing  a  segment  of  vein  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  artery 
is  indicated. 

(4)  In  transfusion  of  blood,  the  ideal  method  would  be  to  transfer  the 
blood  from  the  donor  to  the  patient  over  a  continuous  surface  of  vascular 
endothelium.  The  objections  to  this  are  the  difficulty  of  the  technic,  the  dan- 
ger of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  the  inability  to  measure  the  dosage  of 
blood.  The  indirect  method  of  transfusion  by  citrate  of  sodium,  which  ap- 
parently renders  the  blood  incoagulable  by  combining  with  the  calcium  ele- 
ments in  the  plasma,  is  simple,  and  the  cannula  of  Bernheim  seems  to  be  clini- 
cally so  effective,  that  there  is  but  little  place  for  suturing  blood  vessels  in  trans- 
fusion of  blood. 

(5)  The  so-called  reversal  of  the  circulation  for  threatened  gangrene 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  fallacy  and  there  is  no  indication  here  for  suturing 
vessels. 

There  are,  however,  occasional  instances  in  which  blood  vessels  should 
be  sutured  or  a  segment  of  vein  transplanted  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
surgeon  to  acquire,  knowledge  of  this  technic  which  can  only  be  gained  by  ex- 
perimental work.  He  will  find  too,  that  it  improves  his  general  surgical 
technic  and  teaches  gentleness  in  handling  tissues. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  overcome  in  suturing  blood  vessels  is  occlusion  by  clot- 
ting, and  the  whole  technic  is  intended  to  prevent  an  excessive  amount  of  clotting 
while  at  the  same  time  repairing  tlie  walls  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  withstand  the  normal  blood  pressure.  If  a  vessel  becomes  occluded  by  clot- 
ting at  the  site  of  operation  it  might  as  well  have  been  ligated.  Indeed,  a  ligature 
would  be  safer  because  a  part  of  the  thrombus  at  the  site  of  clotting  in  a 
sutured  vessel  may  become  dislodged  and  interfere  with  collateral  circulation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  certain  steps  in  suturing  blood 
vessels,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  physiologj"  of  thrombus  formation. 

The  physiology  of  thrombus  formation  is  still  somewhat  vague,  though 
certain  general  reactions  are  acknowledged  by  all  physiologists.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  clot  or  thrombus  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  material  called  fibrin  fer- 
ment, or  thrombin,  on  fibrinogen.  Fibrinogen  exists  normally  in  the  blood 
plasma.  Fibrin  ferment  is  built  up  of  various  substances  and  is  formed 
from  the  action  of  a  thrombo-plastic  substance,  called  by  some  thrombokinase, 
upon  thrombogen  in  the  presence  of  a  solution  of  calcium  salts.  Thrombo- 
kinase is  not  a  true  kinase  in  the  sense  of  acting  solely  as  a  ferment,  for  it 
is  u-sed  up  in  the  process  of  clotting.  Thrombokinase  is  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  whether  it  acts  directly,  or  indirectly,  as  Howell  claims,  by  com- 
bining with  antithrombin  in  the  blood  and  thus  liberating  prothrombin  (throm- 
bogen), it  nevertheless  is  essential  to  clotting  and  to  a  large  extent  regu- 
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lates  the  amount  of  thrombus  formed.  Thrombokiiiase  is  supposed  to  be 
present  in  all  tissues  of  the  body  and  also  comes  from  disorganized  blood 
corpuscles,  particularly  the  platelets.  It  seems  abundant  in  the  adventitia  of 
blood  vessels,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  coat  of  a  blood  vessel  is 
loose  and  areolar,  and  entangles  the  platelets  or  blood  cells  in  its  sub- 
stance when  bleeding  occurs.  This  seems  a  provision  by  which  nature  at- 
tempts to  slop  hemorrhage. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  blood  vessel  surgery  is  evident, 
for  thrombokinase  can  only  be  liberated  from  injured  cells.  As  the  amount 
of  clotting  is  directly  ])roportionate  to  the  amount  of  thrombokinase,  it  is  read- 
ily seen  that  any  undue  injury  to  blood  vessels  by  rough  handling,  or  by 
drying  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  intinia,  or  by  the  presence  of  too  much 
foreign  substance  in  the  lumen,  or  by  chemical  or  bacterial  injuries,  will 
result  in  the  liberation  of  so  much   Ihronibokinase  that  excessive  thrombus 


is  formed  and  the  ves-sel  is  ncchulfd.  Even  the  most  successful  suturing  of 
blood  vessels  is  accompanied  by  some  clotting;  but  a  limited  amount  is  es- 
sential, as  it  serves  to  fill  the  punctures  from  the  needle  holes  and  to  bridge 
over  the  line  of  contact.  In  successful  vessel  suturing,  however,  the  injury 
is  so  slight  that  very  little  thrombokinase  is  released  and  consequently  only 
a  small  amount  of  thrombus  is  formed,  just  enough  to  plug  the  punctures 
made  by  the  needle  and  not  enough  to  obstruct  the  lumen. 

We  recognize,  then,  as  the  principles  for  successful  blood  vessel  suturing 
that  a  continuous  surface  of  vascular  endothelium  must  line  the  lumen  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  that  as  little  injury  as  possible  must  be  done  this  en- 
dothelium. 

Probably  the  best  known  method  of  suturing  blood  vessels  was  published 
by  Carrel,  in  1902.  It  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  work  of 
otficrB,  but  is  a  combination  of  rbe  best  features  of  other  work.     The  results 
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obtained  were  mueh  better  than  those  secured  by  any  one  else.  lie  used 
very  fine,  No.  ]6,  round,  straight  needles,  threaded  with  fine  silk  impregnated 
with  vaseline.  The  adventitia  is  thoroughly  removed  and  the  ends  of  the 
artery  are  washed  out  with  salt  solution,  or  Uinger's  solution.  The  ends  of  the 
vessels  are  then  united  by  three  traetion  sutures  inserted  around  the  arterj- 
at  equidistant  point.s  (Ki^.  23).  Traetion  on  the  sutures  converts  the  circum- 
ference of  the  artery  inti>  a  triangle,  approximates  the  intima,  and  facilitates 
the  suturing.  {Pig.  24).  The  operator  holds  one  traction  suture,  the  assist- 
ant holds  another,  and  the  third  is  caught  in  a  small  hemostatic  forceps,  so  as 
to  pull  the  artery  away  from  the  region  that  is  being  sutured.  After  sutur- 
ing one-third  with  a  continuous  overhand  stitch  the  operator  takes  the  traotiou 
suture  held  by  the  assistant,  the  assistant  takes  the  one  to  which  the  hemostat 


was  fastened,  and  the  hemostat  is  i)laee<l  upon  the  traction  suture  that  the 
operator  origiimlly  held.  (Fig.  25).  After  the  .second  third  is  finished  the 
traction  sutures  arc  again  changed,  the  operator  taking  the  one  held  by  the 
assistant,  who  makes  tension  on  the  suture  lliat  was  clamped  by  the  hemostat 
and  the  hemostat  is  placed  on  the  suture  just  released  by  the  operator.  The 
last  third  is  sutured  and  the  bli>od  current  is  turned  on  gently.  (Pig,  26.) 
Slight  pressure  usnally  stops  the  oozing  from  tlic  needle  holes,  and  then  the 
full  force  of  the  blood  stream  is  released. 

The  ol)jections  to  the  method  of  Carrel  are:  (1)  it  is  complicated,  diffi- 
cult and  requires  trained  assistants;  (2)  the  sutures  arc  placed  under  varj-- 
ing  conditions  of  pressure  at  difTcrent  points  along  the  line  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  guy  or  traction  sutures  during  operation  is  confusing;  (3) 
a  very  small  surface  of  the  vascular  endolheliuni  is  approximated.  In  an 
effort  to  overcome   these   difficulties  I   have   devised   a   teehnic   that  in  my 
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'      hands  has  proved  satisfactory  and  seems  to  meet  the  ohjeetioiis  that  have  been 
stated. 

In  sntiirinp  Mond  vessels  it  is  essential  lo  liavc  the  least  possible  trauma 


and   irritation   to    vaseular    einh.lli.'liitni.      In    oid-T    to    iiv.)id    dcyiiif,'   of 
eudothelium  and  to  prevent  eon  lamination  of  the  sutured  siirt'aees  wilb 
from  the  cut  ends  of  the  artery,  which  contain  thrombokinase,  it 
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customary  to  smear  the  exposed  ends  of  the  vessel   with  vaseline   or  with 
paraffin  oil,  and  the  stitches  are  iniprep:nated  in  this  material. 

Cubbins  and  Abt^  have  shown  that  vaseline,  alboline  and  lanolin  are  irri- 
tating? to  the  peritoneum,  as  is  paraffin  oil,  thoujrh  in  a  lesser  dejrree.  These 
substances  appear  to  promote  adhesions  instead  of  preventing  them.  They 
show  that  olive  oil,  while  not  preventing  adhesions,  has  no  irritating  effect  and 
is  absorbed.  If  this  is  true  of  the  peritoneal  endothelium,  it  is  probably  also  true 
of  vascular  endothelium.  Besides  the  irritating  effect  which  would  follow  clotting, 
these  substances  act  as  foreign  bodies,  do  not  dissolve  in  the  blood  stream  and 
may  cover  injured  cells  or  thrombokinase  which  will  later  cause  local  thrombus 
formation. 

To  avoid  these  objections  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  vaseline  in  blood 
vessel  suturing,  except  that  the  arterial  needles  and  threads  are  boiled  in 
vaseline.  This  seems  necessarv  for  the  arterial  sutures  are  so  fine  that 
they  will  not  run  smoothly  through  the  tissues  mdess  lubricated  and  vase- 
line is  an  excellent  lubricant  for  this  purpose.  Olive  oil  is  a  poor  lubricant. 
The  small  amount  of  vaseline  that  adheres  to  the  thread  is  largely  covered  by  the 
approximated  vess(»l  walls  when  a  double  mattress  or  cobbler's  stitch  is  used  and 
so  very  little  or  none  of  it  appears  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel. 

The  importance  of  presenting  to  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  a  continuous 
surface  of  vascular  endothelium,  is  appreciated  when  we  recall  what  has 
been  learned  in  a  somewhat  coarser  fashion  in  intestinal  suturing,  where 
it  is  a  well  recognized  principle,  as  it  is  in  blood  vessel  suturing,  that  the 
endothelial  surfaces  must  be  approximated  accurately.  In  the  bowel,  the  endo- 
thelium is  on  the  outside  and  it  is  necessary  to  turn  in  a  small  flange  or  sliolf 
to  secure  accurate  apposition  of  the  peritoneal  endothelium.  In  blood  ves- 
.vels  the  endothelium  is  on  the  inside  and  it  is  essential  to  turn  out  a  flange 
in  order  to  approximate  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  blood  vessel.  The 
usual  method  of  suturing  blood  vessels  consists  in  first  placing  three  guy 
sutures  and  then  whipping  the  edges  of  the  vessel  together  by  an  overhand 
stitch.  This  necessarily  camiot  approximate  the  endothelial  surface  on  the 
inside  as  accurately  as  would  a  mattress  stitch  which  turns  out  a  flange  and 
compels  the  apposition  of  the  intima.  No  one  would  think  of  suturing  a 
bowel  in  a  similar  manner  and  claim  that  the  peritoneum  could  be  accurately 
brought  together  by  merely  whipping  over  the  margins  of  the  bowel  wound 
as  in  suturing  skin.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  intestinal  surgery,  the  same 
thing  holds  equally  in  blood  vessel  surgery. 

The  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  lumen  of  a  blood  vessel  promotes 
clotting.  Some  substances  favor  clotting  more  than  others.  Other  things 
being  equal,  however,  the  larger  the  amount  of  foreign  substance  or  raw 
surface  in  the  blood  vessel,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  extensive  clotting. 
A  mattress  suture  that  turns  out  a  flange  not  only  approximates  the  intima 
more  accurately  but  leaves  almost  no  thread  exposed  in  the  lumen;  whereas 
the  continuous  overhand  stitch  leaves  a  considerable  amount  of  thread  in  the 
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lumen.  This  is  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  cut  (FifiB.  27  and  28) 
which  is  reproduced  from  Guthrif's  work  on  blood  vessel  surgery  and  shows 
the  inside  of  the  vessel  soon  after  being  sutured  by  the  usual  method.  The 
mattress  suture  which  is  parallel  to  the  wound  also  secures  a  better  hold 
upon  the  tissues  than  the  overhanil  stitch  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
wound,  and  the  mattress  stitch  is,  erinse(|ueiitl.v,  less  liable  to  cut  (Figs.  27 
and  2!)).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  mattress  suture  the  tension  is 
more  equally  distributed  along  the  whole  loop  of  tlie  stitch,  whereas  in  the 
overhand  stitch  the  tension  is  concentrated  at  one  point,  that  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  suture  farthest  from  the  wound.  This  fact  has  been  brought  out  by 
Lexer,  who  excised  an  aneurism  and  sutured  a  piece  of  the  saphenous  vein 
into  the  defect.  He  said:*  "The  wall  of  the  artery  markedly  changed  by 
arteriosclerosis  allowed  the  threads  of  the  running  suture  of  Citrre!  to  cut 
through.     On   tbc   nilicr   liiimi,    ibc    contiininiis   protruding   mattress   suture 


Fie.  28. — Thii  litawini.  il«a  from  Guthrie,  showi  ihc  lumrn  □[  n  Mcoii  vt.skI  icvrral  w»ks  ificr 

■tier  fliturlng  that  Ihe  stnounl  rif  ihrcad  Expuicd  in  ihe  lumen  is  imporiml,  Suiurcs  seem  la  work  away 
^^  Tit.  ?9.— This  drawing  ihowj  ilie  esenion  produced  tiy  the  douljle  maiirot  iiiich  and  tht  consequenl 
Wood  eurrenl,  ai  compared  wilh  Fig.  27,  and  the  atigiig  grip  thai  the  Isop  of  [he  mallreu  Itilch  h»«  on 

gave  very  good  service;  the  thread  not  only  held  well  but  also  prevented 
hemorrhage." 

Asepsis  in  blond  vessel  suturing  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
just  as  it  should  be  in  abdominal  surgery,  brain  surgery  or  bone  surgery. 
Jtf  the  tissues  around  the  blood  vessels  are  infected  no  suturing  can  he  expected  to 
be  satisfactory.  Yet  even  in  the  presence  of  infection  blood  vessel  sulurbig  is  not 
invariably  a  failure,  as  I  have  one  successfully  sutured  femoral  artery  in  a 
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rloir  ill  wlii<'li  !}]••  Ti^^upi-  ar«.ui.«l  !!.•-  v.-^«-**l  <*.ipiui rated  for  several  weeks. 
As  a  Mil*-.  liowiv»r.  ii;:»---V'i:  v  :!I  r^-^'il:  in  fiiilwr**  and  the  pnq>er  aseptic 
1«M-liiii«-  ''Ijoijld  I"'  :ij*i''t'-«l  -iii-i:.  rii!-;«-';!i»r!y  ^hi-iiM  dii^t  be  avoided.  The 
ri|MTat'ir  '.li'.uld  w»';ir  a  um^k  ..v-r  ].\^  h.-utIi  iiii'l  tlie  ri«"»r  nf  tlie  operating 


I'ivr.  .^<i.  Spi-i  i;il  iii'>l  i  mtmi  iit<!  u^i  >{  in  tlir  nutli>i*s  ii-i-tl<iiil  "i  i-r.il  to  iiiil  stitiirinK  of  IiIimmI  vcs<iIi>. 
Mil  tin-  li  If  1^  til--  .irnii.il  -'ii-.m  niatT.  ami  m  \l  i<t  ii  i«.  ,i  vii-all  tlr.niili  tiir».fii!»  callnl  *"fnig"  fi>rccii>.  Un 
till-   liulit   i-  .1  "Mi't'»f|;iitii"  III  Kinxiati.    l<'ric'j'>,  atul   iu"\i   tn  it   iwn  Mrutiiu-*,   nr  "htilUlug"  tcirtf|is. 

rcMim  should  i)n'i*t»ral)ly  \w  moist.  In  laboratory  work  the  floor  should  b€ 
Hushed  with  watrr  an  liour  or  two  l)efore  operalinjr.  The  manner  of  hand- 
linjr  tissue's  is  most  imp»»rtant,  for  <»:entlem'ss  is  an  al)solute  essential.  Nc 
matter  liow  earcful  the  ase])tie  teclinic,   <»:ood   results  eannot  be  seeiired  bv 
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one  who  uses  tbe  same  methods  of  handling  tissne  in  blood  vessel  surgery 
as  would  be  adopted  in  bone  surgery.  Tbe  vaseular  endothelium  must  not 
be  permitted  to  dry,  or  should  it  bo  tom-hed  with  any  instrument. 

As  for  in-stniment-S,  I  use  No.  16  straight  needles  threaded  with  00000 
twi.st  blark  silk.  They  are  threaded  with  silk  about  fourteen  inches  long 
and  a  single  knot  is  tied  on  the  eye  of  the  needle  to  prevent  it  bceoming 
unthreaded.  The  short  end  should  be  cut  within  half  an  inch  of  the  needle 
to  avoid  unnecessary  ln«.se  ends  dangling  about.  Five  of  these  threaded 
needles  are  run  tlirough  a  piece  of  gauze  of  double  thickness  about  two  inches 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  thread.    This  gauze  is  then  placed  in  a  small  can  or 


ointment  jar  that  is  one-half  full  of  white  vaseline,  and  the  jar  ia  closed  and 
sterilized.  The  needles  are  not  removed  until  they  are  to  be  used,  when 
they  are  taken  from  the  gauze. 

To  place  the  cobbler's  stiteh  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
instrument  called  "an  arterial  suture  staff"  which  I  have  devised  in  an 
effort  to  simplify  the  lechnic.  This  instrument  (Fig.  30)  consists  of  a  small 
steel  shaft  which  curves  at  one  extremity  into  a  shorter  shaft.  The  long  shaft, 
or  handle,  is  six  inches  long,  and  the  short  shaft  is  one  and  three  quarter 
inches  long  and  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  to  the  long 
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slijift.  The  i-iirved  ]iiiMm>ii  is  Jliittciinl  t"  funii  ii  -ipriiiff.  Tln-n-  arc  five 
liult'iiis:  imn  iiii  llu-  tiiiiiii  ^liat'l  its  i-lri>r  as  jmssililr  In  tin-  riirvivl  spriiiL'.  orp 
Ht  the  cxli-i'iiiily  (.f  llif  sliorl  slijill.  uv.f  jiisi  l.i-I.nv  iliis.  iiiul  two  mi  tin'  niatri 
sliiift   at   points  iilMiiii   (ipiK.sii..  iln-   Imilcihs  tiTi  tin-  sIi.tI   shaft.     Th.'sc-  Imi- 

liiiis  luifi  till-  iiistniiiu'iil  I'l'iM'ly  hihI  urc  m iislnii-li'd  iIdii  t!ip  jrHy  suture; 

jiri'  sccun-ly  lii-lil  liy  siuijily  «Tiippiiiir  tlu-iii  1ivii*c  firniiinl  ilio  Iniitoiis.  In 
cirilcr  In  in-i-tndi'  tin-  vi-sm'1,  lillifi"  ii  rulilur  covrri'ri  Crile  rlaiiip  U  iiwd. 
dr  tlif  in'iliiiiiry  M'Trcfiiii'.  m-  Inillilni:  cljiiiip.  iiricnvcri'ii.  wliii-li  Iiiis  a  spring' 
sn   w.-ak.-TH-ii   lliiil    till'   cliiiiip   .-ail   s-'i-ii"!'   tin-   skin   .if   tli,-   fiTcai-m    M-itiiimi 


imiii.  The  iiisiil,.  ,.f  til..  I.I. . (Hi  v.'ss.'l  sIk.uI.I  iiev.-r  l.c  <-«iifrlil  with  fon-eps. 
Ilidutrli  sumciinics  it  is  lUM-.-ssary  t.i  }rfas]>  tin-  imlsiiit'.  F.ir  this  purpose  the 
ordinary  lliiiiuli  forci-ijs  ciilli-.l  '■fnitr  I'iim-('|>s"  liy  llii'  iiistnim.fiit  dealers 
an. I  sold  f.ir  lii.ili>;:ii-  ilisM-ciicn  ar.'  .■x.-idKiil.  Si'v.'nil  mosquito  hemo- 
staliif  f.ir.-cps  arc  iiiv.lcd  I  l-'l^'.  SDi.  Aside  I'rom  tln'si-  special  iustrumeiits, 
1li.>  usual  iiistruttii'iils  may  1u>  <>iii])li)y<'d.  Tlie  kiiit'i-  iiiid  sirissors  should  be 
sharp. 

Tlif  vessel  is  cxii.ised.  kei-piii-i  llu'  (i>siii's  as  dry  as  poNsilile.  A  serrefine 
is  idaci'.!  nil  ilie  port!. Ill  of  the  v.-ss.'l  iicari'sl  the  hi'art,  iiml  the  vessel  is 
gently  friasped  iielwceii  ilie  Ihunib  iind  finger  and  stripped  ot  blood  to  the 
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nther  angle  of  the  wound,  -(vlierc  another  serrefine  is  placed.  This  leaves  the 
artery  dry  and  flat  like  a  ribbon.  Dry  gauze  or  {raiize  wet  with  salt  solution  now 
is  placed  beneath  the  vessel  (Kip.  31),  after  stopping  all  bleeding  in  the 
wound,  and  the  artery  is  divided  with  one  stroke  of  sharp  scissors.  The  fingers 
are  wiped  free  of  blood  and  moisture  on  a  dry  towel  and  the  left  finger  and 
thumb  grasp  one  of  the  ends  (if  the  artery  firmly  and  pull  the  adventitia  over 
it.s  cut  end.  The  adventitia  is  cut  off  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  arter>- 
(Fig.  32).  It  tlien  retracts,  leaving  the  middle  and  inner  eoats  exposed.  Any 
i-omaining  clots  in  the  vessel  are  stripped  out  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
ami  the  end  is  held  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand  and 


sponged  with  dry  gauze.  As  the  artery  is  collapsed  and  its  end  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  the  gauze  cannot  touch  the  intima.  but  merely  wipes 
the  wounded  portion  and  so  removes  any  excess  of  thrombokinase.  Olive 
oil  is  dropped  on  the  end  of  the  vessel  with  a  medicine  dri)]>per  (Fig. 
33).  This  washes  away  the  tissue  juice  containing  thrombokinase,  and  pre- 
vents drying  of  the  intima.' 

All  of  these  manipulations  arc  done  rapidly  for  it  is  essential  to  com- 
plete the  suturing  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  intima  has  been  exposed. 


•Honlty.  J.  S.:    Olive  Oil  in  Dlood  V<w«I  Sut"< 
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"II-  "f  iJn-  »ii*'ir—..  i\li;i-li  lia«  li-«-ii  j>r»>par»il  as  ilirei-ted.  is  insern^il  frf.m 
uillioiiT  iiiiviir-l  ai  "]i>-  •-i.<l  "f  iti"  iirier\'  ami  fmni  wiihin  outward  at  thr 
'<l)i>-r  '-i.-l  All  ari-ry  :■>  'luiio  t'<ii<!h  ami  a  small  bite  vill  be  safficient.  If 
T..I1  !>;«  ii  }■::-  ]-  Uil:«-ii,  tti"  iiitima  i-aiiiK>t  Iw  properly  everted.  The  first 
liM.ji  i.f  u  kii.'t  i-  li-.l.  l.riiiL'iiii:  llie  einlf  of  the  vessel  tngether.  The  semDi] 
),...|i  .,f  il:,.  'ki..,i  i»  t.,-.l  wliil.-  hoMiiiir  the  nuls  of  the  suture  taut,  runniiir 
til-  km  T  th'Vn  in  tl.i*.  tiiiti:ii-r  !■!  j-n-v.-iit  tlie  first  loop  fOippitifr.  Olive  oil 
i-  .Ir"iii>'-ii  ■■ri  t!.-  v. — •■]  fii.i"  .-verj-  2ii  tir  W  set-omls  to  prevent  dnins. 
AiiT  Tviiis:  ilii-  -iitiir.'.  th--  arterial  Miiur.-  staff  is  plaeeil  uiidfr  the  sni-rj- 


c  it  lift  l-inf  fiir  fulurc 

Ihr  Miff  and  thr  apex  o' 
c.     The  »ta«  IT-'--  ■'--   '- 


ot  ihf  I- 


rd  the  oiwrntor.  Each  of  the  buttons 
to  make  the  Rutiires  hold  better  whea 
"tK.  Th.'  viiM'Iiiu'  shi>uld  imt  toiieh  the  iiitima  of  the 
i-i  t';istiii,'il  liy  wnippiiig  it  two  or  throe  times  around 
■  l.'iiv  sliiift.  and  is  cut  short  (Fig.  34).  The  length 
I'liiii'ii  t"  tli.>  vi'sscl  should  be  about  half  an  inch. 
I'd  al«iut  mil-  thii'd  ol'  tho  distance  around  the  eircum- 
jiiiil  slinulil  li,.  ,)])  tht'  side  away  from  the  operator. 
itiLi  >o  tliai  iIk'  >)i..rt  shaft  is  not  in  the  way  and  the 
-  Uug  shaft,  thus  nmking  it  easier  to  pUee  the  w" 
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suture  (Fig.  35).  The  second  suture  is  inserted  and  tied  in  the  same  manner 
the  first  and  is  wrapped  around  one  of  thp  upper  buttcins  on  the  long  shaft. 
The  tlireaded  end  is  left  long  for  future  suturing,  but  the  other  end  is  cut 
close  to  Ihc  button.  As  Iwo  guy  sutures  are  now  fixed  to  Ihc  long  shaft,  the 
third  one  is  easily  inserted  by  raising  the  long  shaft,  when  the  point  of  in- 
sertion of  the  third  .suture  is  indicated  by  the  retraction  of  the  margins  of  the 
artery.    The  needle  is  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  retracted  margin  (Fig.  3tl). 


Fig.  ,17.— Aflcr  in.etlinn  ot  ihe  Ihird  guy  suture,  il  ii  lir<l  in  Ihc  usual  manner  aiul  Ihp  Muff  i. 
rmpcd  by  the  handle  *t  indicaled  in  thia  diawing.  •nc!,  while  Ihc  »hnri  shaft  is  niightly  cgmnrcued  to- 
ward Ibe  long  ihiift,  the  lliiid  guy  lulure  it  wramicd  around  one  of  the  billions  on  ihe  citd  of  the  shod 


After  this  suture  is  tied,  the  short  shaft  ia  slightly  compressed  toward  the 
long  shaft  and  this  guy  suture  is  wrapped  around  one  of  the  buttons  on  the 
end  of  the  short  shaft  (Fig.  37).  The  threaded  end  is  left  long  and  the 
unthreaded  end  is  cut  close,  as  was  done  in  the  second  suture.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  no  unnecessary  ends  hanging  loose.  The  short  shaft  ia  re- 
■»«J  the  spring  makes  tension  on  the  margins  of  the  artery,  converting 
"■e  into  a  triangle,  and  everting  the  intima  (Fig.  38).     Olive 
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■cI  ciiiIn  from  tiiiit'  lo  time  duriii'^  tliesp  nmnip- 


iiit  idiotilil  tx'  ilnippvil  <iii  il]i- 
iilati'iiis  mill  thirin;;  lln'  siitnriii'^. 

Till'  ihrci-  fiuy  siitiiri-'>  jirr  iiisi-rtcd  in  the  same  way  when  an  arterj-  is 
joined  to  H  vt'in  nf  iiiiu'li  luriri-r  i-iililiiT  its  when  a  dividi-d  artery  is  united. 
Sometinii's  it  is  n  iitilf  luinv  dilliiMill  tn  phu-c  the  tt'i>'  »iittires  properly  when 
a  Rniall  ai'lery  is  Mitiin-d  to  »  liir<r<'  vein  us  in  direet  transfnsinii,  bnt  after 
the  gny  snturi's  are  once  inserted,  the  rest  of  the  procedure  rs  identical, 
whether  vessels  i)f  eijiial  i>r  iinei|uul  ealilier  are  lu  be  united. 

'We  now  have  two  needles  from  the  two  gny  sutures  last   inserted.    A 


I  I  he  haiKl.  I  he  >: 


needle  is  taken  in  eueli  hand  and  llinist  i1li'iiii<;1i  IkhIi  marKins  of  the  artery 
in  the  rejiion  where  the  seeond  suture  was  tied.  The  threaded  needle  from  the 
third  (riiy  sutnre  at  the  eml  of  the  slmrt  slnift.  will,  of  eour.se,  carry  a  little 
loop  of  thread  wliii-h  is  of  no  eoiiseijiienire.  The  instrument  is  lifted  SO  as 
to  eleviito  the  npper  third  of  tlie  arterial  wonnd  and  iriemise  the  eversiou.  The 
sntnre  is  then  applied  in  the  manner  of  llie  dmihle  mattress,  or  eohbler'a  stitch, 
going  from  the  seeond  yny  sntnre  to  llic  third  (Ki-r.  :t!li.  At  the  angles  par- 
tienlar  eare  should  be  taken  to  jin  heiieatli  the  iusertimi  of  the  (luy  sntures; 
otherwise,  the  tensinn  of  the  guy  sutures  may  produce  a  wound  in  the 
endothelium  which  would  be  esposed  to  the  Inmeu  of  the  vessel.     After  the 
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first  tliird  has  lieen  sutured,  the  handle  of  the  suture  staff  is  depressed  away 
from  the  operator  and  the  staff  shoved  toward  the  operator  so  as  to  increase 
the  eversion  of  this  third  of  the  margin  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  40).  The  suturing 
is  continued  as  a  cobbler's  stilch.  When  the  second  third  is  finished,  the 
instrument  is  brought  to  its  original  position  and  each  needle  is  carried  under 
the  vessel  so  as  to  be  ready  for  suturing  the  last  third.  The  handle  is  then 
depressed  toward  the  operator  and  held  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  lift  up  the 
last  third  and  so  increase  its  eversion  (Fig.  41).  The  suturing  is  continued 
the  last  third  and  when  this  is  finished  the  inslriiment  is  brought 


to  its  original  position  and  the  suturing  carried  about  two  stitches  beyond 
the  point  of  beginning,  where  the  threads  are  tied  to  each  other.  Each  stiteh 
must  be  drawn  snugly  when  it  is  placed,  else  the  intima  will  not  be  securely 
approximated  and  there  will  he  leakage.  In  the  carotid  of  a  dog  of  medium 
size  about  five  stitches  are  put  in  each  third  of  the  artery. 

Sometimes  retraction  of  the  ends  of  the  artery  is  marlsed  and  the  sutures 
cannot  be  properly  placed,  as  they  will  tend  to  cnt  out  or  break  under  the 
tension.  If  the  adventitia  of  the  vessel  is  grasped  with  curved  mosquito  for- 
ceps about  one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  severed  ends,  the  two  ends  of  the 
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vessel  can  hi-  shfivtil  t"jri'tht*r  liy  hii  assistant,  without  tension  on  the  suture* 
anil  without  his  huiitls  lieing  in  the  way  of  the  operator.  This  is  better  Ihau 
trying  to  apimixiniatc  the  enils  hy  tlie  serrefiiie  elamps  whieh  may  either 
eoine  off  nr  liMisen  ami  llnoil  tli<'  Vf>sfl  with  IiIimhI. 

After  the  sutnrill^'  has  1h .-ompl.-l-d.  the  short  sliaft  is  sliphtly  compressed 

towiinl  l)ie  niiiiii  shiift  so  as  to  relax  the  tension  on  the  piiy  sutures  anti  the  diflnl 
elanij)  iin  the  vessel  is  slmvly  releuM-d  i  Fiir.  42  >.  If  there  is  marked  spurting  at 
any  [voint,  an  extra  suture  is  plaeiil  there.  With  «  little  extierienee  spurtitig 
rarely  oeeurs.  thou>!li  there  is  usually  ooziu};  of  a  few  itm|).s  of  hlood.    The  puy  sii- 


tunrs  are  then  tut  and  the  instrument  is  removed.  The  sutured  vessel  is  verj- 
ftently  compressed  with  dry  gau/.o  and  the  distal  t-lamp  is  entirely  removed.  After 
ahont  three  minutes  the  proximal  elanip  is  slowly  removed.  In  this  time  the 
needle  holes  should  he  plupK^'d  with  fihrin  and  there  should  be  no  leakage. 
The  vessel  must  not  be  returned  to  its  bed  until  leakage  has  ceased.  The 
whole  procedure  of  sntiinng  the  vessel  from  the  iusertiou  of  the  guy  sutures 
to  the  last  stitch,  eau  easily  he  done  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and  often 
in  less  time.  Any  eoinpetent  surgeon  who  tries  this  technic  experimentally 
a  few  times  can  master  it  [Pigs.  43  and  44). 
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The  transplantation  of  a  segment  of  a  vein,  or  of  an  artery,  involves 
the  same  teclinic  as  suturing  a  divided  vessel.  It  is  best,  however,  to  have 
two  arterial  suture  staffs  instead  of  one.  Three  guy  sutures  should  be 
placed  at  one  end,  but  only  the  first  two  fastened  to  the  staff.  Then  the  other 
end  of  the  transplant  can  be  sutured  with  another  staff  in  the  usual  way. 
After  this  is  completed,  the  first  staff  is  taken  up,  and  the  third  guy  suture 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  short  shaft,  and  the  suturing  completed.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  two  suture  staffs  in  the 
wound  at  the  same  time,  for  if  all  three  guy  sutures  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion on  the  first  suture  staff,  the  short  end  of  the  staff  would  project  so  as 


\          r 

b 

A\\<ji 

1 

to  interfere  with  the  suturing  at  the  second  suture  staff.  A  transplant  can 
be  taken  from  either  a  vein  or  an  artery.  For  practical  purposes  the  vein  is 
better.  In  experimental  work  the  external  jugular  of  the  dog  is  the  most 
suitable  vein  to  tran-splant.  It  is  readily  accessible,  is  large,  and  has  but  few 
branches.  Transplantation  after  resection  of  the  carotid  is  more  likely  to 
be  successful  in  experimental  work  than  transplanting  in  the  femoral  because 
the  neck  is  much  less  likely  to  be  infected  than  the  leg  (Figs.  45  and  46). 
This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Stephen  Watts. 

Some  attention  must  be  given  to  securing  a  section  of  the  vein   that 


M 


oi'i:kativi:  siKiiKKY 


Is  111  |.i'  iriiii-pliiiilfii  'I'lu'  sii]i|iiii..ns  iv  iln'  I'lM  vi-iii  tn  use  lis  ii  triiii-ipliL!; 
HI  TMiiii  Th.-  v.-iii  miiM  1„-  ,\|iM--,I  ^iM.I  li;in.|l.ii  ■.'.■uily.  A  imu-li  lnut.'- 
p.'iii.'ii  sli..iil,l  W  l(iK.-ii  ih;iii  is  sii|.i.>.sc.l  Ii.  !>.•  ii,v.-ss;iry.  f-r  it  t'l.ntrii.- 
(;n';ill.*  iifliT  Iviiii;  n-mm  ..1  ;iu>l  il  is  ;i  ^imp:,-  m;m.-r  U>  cut  ..(IT  any  >-x.— 
if  It   is  I..,-  1.111!;      Tli>-  \.-iii  is  .liss,v:.-.|  TV-..'  vV.lc  ii  is  .Iist.Mi.l.'.l  with  M- ■■ 

:m.l  ih.-  :i.i\.-ii;)i:ii  .-■  i!;iT   i'..r:..ii  ..:"  •]:,'  \ ■■■.•.:  :■■  ! lit   is  vry  .Mr-f\;!:: 

v,m..x.-,J  «!-:,■  ;!■.•  «.■.-  >  ,i:s:,v.l.  .i:  .  •■..■r^^s.■  ;■   '.--,■:>  wUliin  th-  «.lvr;. 
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placed  at  the  proximal  end.  The  vein  is  severed  with  sharp  scissors,  with  one 
stroke  if  possible.  After  the  blood  has  been  stripped  from  the  vein  it  is  en- 
tirely collapsed  and  like  a  ribbon.  When  the  end  is  eut  it  is  sponged  with 
dry  gauze  and  thoroughly  anointed  with  olive  oil,  as  mentioned  in  the  teeh- 
nie  for  vessel  suturing  {page  79),  only  more  olive  oil  should  be  used  here. 
The  other  end  is  then  divided  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  vein  should 
be  used  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  vein  should  not  be  removed  until  the  other 
dissection  has  been  completed,  so  that  suturing  of  the  vein  into  the  defect  can  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  The  segment  of  vein  should  not  be  washed  out  or  kept 
in  salt  solution.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  segment  a  while,  it 
may  be  placed  on  a  towel  or  piece  of  gauze  that  has  been  wrung  out  in  salt  solu- 
tion, and  another  piece  of  gauze  similarly  wrung  out,  is  placed  over  it.    It  is  not 


necessary  for  the  salt  solution  to  be  warm.  It  has  been  proved  that  cold  tends  to 
retard  thrombus  formation,  and  segments  of  vessels  ean  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
for  weeks  and  then  sutured  successfully. 

I  have  used  experimentally  rubber  tubing  of  various  kinds  to  replace 
au  arterial  segment.  This,  in  most  instances,  becomes  readily  covered  with 
tissue  that  resembles  the  adventitia  of  a  blood  vessel.  It  is  well  known  that 
rubber  when  properly  prepared  is  very  slightly  irritating  to  the  tissues. 
Dentists  make  frequent  use  of  it.  If,  then,  adventitia  ean  be  thrown  around 
the  rubber  tube  as  an  encapsulation,  it  would  probably  support  the  blood 
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ciirrt'iit  aftiT  the  i-iiIiImt  had  ilfgnn'raled.  The  high  roprudiipl ive  power 
of  vascular  t'iuii>ihi'linm  i>  fre<pn-iitly  nUscrved  in  the  rapid  lining  of  aneur- 
isms that  liavc  suddenly  ■■idar^ri'd.  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  endothelium 
iiiifrht  Oliver  the  inner  Miri'aee  "f  the  ruhlier  tuhiiig.  Theoretieally,  in  this 
way  u  striiii};  ndvcniiiia  and  an  iiitinia  may  )>e  secured.  ExperimeD tally, 
however.  I  have  not  been  ahle  to  otitaiu  xueh  a  resall.  Though  the  tube  is 
often  eneapsniated  wiili  a  un-ndiriine  that   resembles  advenlitia.  its  internal 


surfatv  has  so   fac  Kv»  unariabU    b 
Tubes  have  xari.vl  iV-ii,  ih:ek.  bla.-K  rubivr 
bwn  eoated  with  vaselin,-  ov  parailin     Whs'.e  ;! 
tubes,  espeeially  thiek  tuWs,  b\    ihe  oxerbau. 


■d.    so. 


laler,  by  thrombus. 
-.'.  r.i'.'ber,  and  have 
-i-.ty-ssible  to  suture 
.:  .-•:  the  same  time 
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ike  an  accurate  appro xiinatiou  and  avoid  sharp  edges  o£  the  tube  pointin^f 
nrsrd,  by  using  a  mattress  suture,  and  preferably  the  double  mattress  with 
e  staff,  that  has  been  described,  sharp  edges  are  everted.  While  so  far  I  have 
t  met  with  success  in  having  the  rubber  tube  remain  permanently  patent,  the 
rombus  formation  in  some  instances  at  least  must  have  been  slow.  Clinically 
is  almost  as  satisfactory  to  have  a  slowly  forming  thrombus  in  a  tube 


.  .  Fir.  <7.— Phologi   , 
'lDbe.''whicriud"b^en  lui 
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of  this  character,  which  wouhl  permit  collateral  circulation  to  form,  as  it  is 
to  have  the  tube  remain  permanently  open. 

The  possibility  of  using  a  rubber  tube  in  this  manner  clinically  has 
been  su«rjn:ested  by  an  experiment  in  which  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta  of 
a  dog  was  resected  and  a  piece  of  rubber  tube  transplanted  to  fill  the  defect. 
The  portion  resected  was  below  the  renal  arteries.  The  tube  was  a  soft, 
black  rubber  tube  coated  with  paraffin.  It  was  much  thicker  than  was 
really  necessary,  and  the  suturing  was  more  difficult  than  if  a  thinner  tul>e 
had  been  used.  The  dog  was  a  medium  sized  female  mongrel.  There  was 
very  little  leakage,  which  was  easily  controlled  by  pressure.  The  peritoneal 
tissues  w^re  sutured  over  the  tube.  The  dog  made  a  satisfactory  recovery, 
there  being  no  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs.  As  function  had  apparently  not  been 
interfered  with,  it  was  hoped  that  the  tube  had  remained  patent.  Six  months 
after  this  operation  the  dog  appeared  in  perfect  health.  The  dog  w^as  then 
photographed,  killed  with  chloroform,  and  the  specimen  removed.  The  lumen 
of  the  tube,  however,  was  occluded  with  a  thrombus.  There  was  no  dilatation 
nor  any  evidence  of  formation  of  an  aneurism.  The  outline  of  the  tube  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  external  caliber  of  the  tube  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  external  caliber  of  the  artery  (Fig.  47). 

Ligation  of  the  aorta  in  man  has  been  universally  fatal.  This  experiment 
suggests  a  possible  substitute  for  ligation. 

LATERAL  AND  INCOMPLETE  TRANSVERSE  WOUNDS  OF  BLOOD 

VESSELS 

The  preliminary  steps  in  suturing  lateral  or  transverse  wounds  of  blood 
vessels  are  the  same  as  those  outlined  under  the  description  of  end-to-end 
suturing.  The  wound  should  be  a  clean  cut.  If  ragged  or  bruised,  the  mar- 
gins are  trimmed  with  sharp  scissors.  If  a  transverse  wound  involves  more 
than  half  the  circumference  of  a  vessel,  the  vessel  should  be  completely  di- 
vided and  then  united  by  the  end-to-end  method.  If  the  whole  circumference 
is  contused  or  lacerated,  the  damaged  section  must  be  excised,  and  if  the  ends 
of  the  vessel  cannot  be  sutured  together  without  too  much  tension,  a  trans- 
plant of  vein  may  be  used. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  in  suturing  these  wounds  depends  partly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  wound,  but  largely  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  blood 
vessel.  When  possible,  the  vessel  should  be  freely  exposed  by  a  long  ex- 
cision. The  adventitia  along  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  trimmed  away  w^ith 
sharp  scissors,  blood  clots  are  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  in- 
tima  are  washed  w^th  Locke's  solution.  If  the  wound  is  parallel  with  the  vessel, 
it  may  be  grasped  wnth  the  forceps  used  for  lateral  anastomosis  of  blood 
vessels  or  arteriovenous  aneurism  and  sutured  w^ith  a  cobbler's  stitch,  using 
fine,  straight  needles  (No.  14  or  16)  and  fine  black  silk  sterilized  in  vaseline. 
If  the  wound  is  transverse,  the  suture  staff  may  be  placed  under  the  vessel, 
a  guy  suture  of  the  usual  material  is  inserted  at  one  end  of  the  wound  and 
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wrapped  around  an  upper  button  on  the  long  shaft,  and  another  guy  suture 
is  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  wound  and  fastened  to  a  button  on  the 
short  shaft  while  it  is  being  compressed  toward  the  long  shaft.  When  the 
short  shaft  is  released,  it  will  make  tension  on  the  wound  and  evert  the 
intima.  A  cobbler's  stitch  can  then  be  placed  with  the  threaded  ends  of 
the  guy  sutures,  as  in  suturing  the  first  third  of  an  end-to-end  union.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  beginning  of  the  suture  line  by  going  well 
beyond  the  wound  and  taking  a  back  stitch.  Occasionally  a  transverse  or  a 
lateral  wound  mav  be  so  inaccessible  that  neither  of  these  methods  can  be 
used.  Here  a  long  guy  suture  may  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  wound  and 
held  by  an  assistant  while  the  wound  is  closed  with  a  continuous  overhand 
stitch  of  black  silk  in  a  fine  curved,  round  needle.  There  will  be  more  leakage 
from  the  needle-holes  after  this  method  and  thrombosis  is  more  frequent,  but  in 
deep  wounds  it  may  be  the  only  teehnic  applicable. 


CHAPTER  VII 
REVERSAL  OF  THE  CIRCULATION 

The  therapeutic  value  of  attempts  to  reverse  the  circulation  iu  the  ex- 
tremities has  been  freely  discussed  since  this  work  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  surgeons  by  the  experiments  of  Carrel.  Carrel  and  Guthrie*  reached 
the  following  conclusions  as  the  result  of  two  experiments;  ''(a)  The  valves 
prevent,  at  first,  the  reversion  of  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  (b)  After  a 
short  time,  the  valves  gradually  give  way  and  the  red  blood  flows  through  the 
veins  as  far  as  the  capillaries,  (c)  Finally  it  passes  through  the  capillaries 
and  the  arteries  are  filled  with  dark  blood.  Probably  dark  blood  also  returns 
from  the  capillaries  towards  the  heart  through  some  veins,  (d)  Practically 
complete  reversal  of  the  circulation  is  established  about  three  hours  after 
the  operation.'' 

The  clinical  indication  for  reversal  of  the  circulation  has  been  thought 
to  be  threatened  or  slow  gangrene  of  the  foot  or  occasionally  of  the  hand. 
The  lower  extremity  Ls  far  more  frequently  threatened  with  gangrene  than 
the  upper  extremity.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  longer  and  the 
distance  from  the  base  of  nutrition  is  consequently  greater  and  that  the  cir- 
culation has  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  that  must  be 
lifted  from  the  foot,  which  is  far  greater  than  would  be  the  pressure  of  the 
returning  blood  circulation  from  the  upper  extremity. 

The  diseases  in  which  slow  or  threatened  gangrene  usually  occurs  are;  (1) 
arteriosclerosis,  (2)  intermittent  claudication,  (3)  Raynaud's  disease,  and  (4) 
thromboangiitis  obliterans.  In  all  of  these  diseases  the  artery  is  usually 
more  profoundly  affected  than  the  vein.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  result 
of  the  experimental  work  of  Carrel  and  Guthrie  that  the  vein  could  take 
on  the  function  of  the  artery,  and  in  slow  or  threatened  gangrene  of  the 
foot  the  femoral  artery  could  be  divided  in  its  upper  portion,  the  femoral 
vein  also  divided  at  a  same  level  and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  artery  sutured 
to  the  distal  end  of  the  vein,  the  distal  end  of  the  artery  being  sutured  to 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  vein.  In  this  way  the  blood  in  the  femoral  artery  enters 
the  femoral  vein  and  is  supposed  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  the  valves  in 
the  vein,  gradually  to  reach  the  terminal  veins  and  capillaries,  and  then  is 
returned  through  another  system  of  veins  that  would  anastomose  with  the 
branches  of  the  iliac  veins. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  course  of  the  reversed  circulation,  a  series 
of  experiments  on  dogs  was  undertaken,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
reported  elsewhere.^     The  late  Dr.  R.  IT.  Whitehead,  who  was  Professor  of 
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Anatomy  in  the  Univerwity  of  Virginia,  dissected  the  specimens  and  reported 

that  the  dissections  corresponded  in  all  essentials  with  the  roentgenograms. 

DeWitt  Stetten,  «f  New  York,  worked  on  the  same  problem  using  limbs 

that  had  been  amputati'd  for  afFci-tions  in  which  reversal  of  the  circulation 


cinnabar    ina»  Fig.    SI.— A    rocmgenog 
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carolid.     N'ole  tit  cidcllcnt  drculalion  in  the  foot. 
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had  been  formerly  recoinmeiuled.'^  In  his  excellent  article,  which  goes  very 
fully  into  the  literature  of  tin*  subjeet,  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
which  we  had  reached  by  our  experimental  work  on  dogs. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  results  of  these  experiments,  thirteen  dogs  were 
operated  upon  by  severing  the  femoral  artery  and  femoral  vein  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament  and  suturing  the  cardiac  end  of  the  artery  to  the  distal 
end  of  the  vein  by  the  teehnic  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  This  tech- 
nic  stands  infection  better  than  the  teehnic  of  Carrel,  as  it  apposes  a  broader 
surface  of  endothelium  and  makes  a  firmer  and  more  resistant  union.  These 
dogs  were  killed  within  periods  of  time,  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  sixty- 
nine  days  after  the  operation.  The  femoral  artery  just  above  the  point  of 
the  anastomosis  was  injected  with  a  cinnabar  and  gelatine  mass  under  con- 
siderable pressure.  Roentgenograms  were  then  taken  and  afterwards  the 
general  arterial  circulation  was  injected  with  a  bismuth  mass  either  from  the 
aorta  or  the  carotid.  Both  bismuth  and  cinnabar  are  impervious  to  x-ray 
and  the  difference  in  color  prevents  confusion  in  dissection.  In  no  instance 
did  the  reversed  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  injection  of  the  cinnabar,  go  as 
far  as  the  foot  and  in  every  case  except  one  it  extended  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  knee.  The  tendency  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  reversed  femoral 
vein  is  to  return  to  the  vena  cava  by  the  nearest  anastomotic  route  (Figs.  48, 
49,  50  and  51).  The  longer  the  period  of  time  after  the  operation,  and  the  more 
abundant  tlic  collateral  circulation,  the  easier  is  the  return  to  the  vena  cava. 

Evidently  what  happens  is  that  the  large  valves  in  the  large  veins  are 
first  quickly  broken  down.  The  arterial  blood  in  the  reversed  vein  then 
rushes  into  smaller  veins.  The  smaller  valves  in  the  smaller  veins  require 
relatively  more  force  to  overcome  them  than  the  larger  valves  in  the  large 
veins,  because  of  the  relation  of  cubic  contents  to  square  surface.  The  ex- 
periments show  that  the  reversed  circulation  went  but  little  further  down 
the  leg  in  a  dog  sixty-nine  days  after  operation  than  it  did  in  the  dog  that 
was  injected  a  half  hour  after  the  circulation  was  reversed.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  valves  which  are  not  broken  down  in  the  first  few  minutes  w^ill 
probably  hold  permanently.  Collateral  circulation  quickly  increases,  and 
large  veins  are  formed  which  readily  carry  the  reversed  blood  to  the  branches 
of  the  iliac  vein.  In  this  way  the  pressure  upon  the  obstructing  valves  is  re- 
duced and  probably  some  thickening  of  these  valves  occurs.  Instead,  then,  of 
the  constant  pounding  of  the  heart  tending  to  break  down  these  valves,  it 
seems  to  do  just  the  opposite.  Valves  that  are  not  overcome  within  the 
first  few  minutes  have  less  and  less  pressure  upon  them  until  the  collateral 
circulation  develops  to  its  maximum. 

How,  then,  can  we  account  for  the  apparent  improvement  in  many  of 
the  reported  cases  of  reversal  of  the  circulation  in  patients?  Certainly  not 
all  of  these  reports  can  be  argued  away,  and  they  must  rest  on  some  basis 
of  fact.  In  the  successful  cases  reported,  it  has  been  usual  to  find  that  the 
day  after  the  operation  the  foot  appears  warmer  and  the  color  is  better  than 
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before  operation.  It  has  been  asserted,  therefore,  tliat  the  improvement  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  and  by  the  fact  tliat  the  arterial  blood  is 
reaching  the  distal  part  of  the  foot  through  the  reversed  vein.  A  great  many 
reversals  of  the  circulation  have  been  done  by  surgeons  untrained  in  blood 
vessel  surgery  who  have  used  the  end-to-end  method,  and  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  a  large  percentage  of  occlusions  by  thrombosis  fol- 
lowing such  work.  In  no  other  branch  of  surgery  is  laboratory  experience  so 
essential  as  in  preserving  a  patent  lumen  after  suturing  blood  vessels.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  unite  the  artery  and  vein  so  that  the  line  of  union  will  not 
bleed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  but  the  technically  successfid  opera- 
tion is  the  one  in  which  the  lumen  remains  permanently  patent.  These  tem- 
porary improvements  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner: 

The  cause  of  the  impending  gangrene  for  which  these  operations  are 
done  is  a  diminished  lumen  of  the  artery,  while  the  veins  are  but  little  if 
at  all  affected.  An  artery  that  would  normally  carry  100  per  cent  of  its  ca- 
pacity is  under  these  altered  conditions  carrying  only,  say  25  per  cent,  but 
the  capacity  of  the  vein  has  been  but  slightly  altered.  Nutrition  for  the 
tissues  is  taken  from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  depends  not  only 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  blood  and  the  abilitj^  of  the  tissues  to 
absorb  it,  but  also  to  some  extent  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  arterial 
blood  bathes  the  tissues.  With  the  artery  working  normally  and  the  veins 
normally,  a  definite  period  of  time  during  which  the  arterial  blood  remains  in 
the  tissues  is  maintained;  but  with  the  capacity  of  the  artery  cut  down  to 
about  one  fourth  of  normal  or  even  less,  and  the  capacity  of  the  vein  but 
slightly  interfered  with,  the  small  amount  of  arterial  blood  that  does  reach  the 
tissues  is  drained  away  by  the  unobstructed  veins  more  quickly  than  normal. 
The  arteriovenous  anastomosis  stops  the  venous  current  in  the  femoral  vein 
either  by  the  force  of  the  reversed  arterial  blood  stream  or,  more  probably, 
particularly  when  done  by  those  inexperienced  in  vascular  surgery,  by  throm- 
bosis at  the  site  of  the  operation.  This,  of  course,  obstructs  the  vein  and 
more  nearly  restores  the  balance  between  the  venous  and  the  arterial  cir- 
culation. In  other  words,  the  operation  dams  back  the  arterial  blood  in 
the  capillaries  so  that  instead  of  being  drained  off  too  rapidly,  the  arterial 
blood  is  compelled  to  stay  the  normal  time,  and  possibly  even  somewhat  longer 
than  normal,  and  so  gives  up  to  the  tissues  more  of  its  nutrient  properties. 
In  this  manner  the  improvement  as  to  the  color  and  warmth  of  the  affected 
limb  can  be  accounted  for.  But  if  the  occlusion  has  been  caused  by  thrombus 
formation  at  the  arteriovenous  anastomosis,  the  thrombus  may  extend  until  too 
much  of  the  venous  system  is  plugged,  and  gangrene  will  follow. 

The  same  results  can  be  obtained  much  more  accurately  and  with  less  danger 
simply  by  ligation  of  the  femoral  vein  under  a  local  anesthetic.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  recommended  and  carried  out  by  von  Oppel,  Coenen,  Lilicn- 
thal  and  others. 

In  operation  for  threatened  or  slow  gangrene  of  the  foot,  the  femoral  vein 
should  be  ligated  below  the  point  at  which  the  saphenous  vein   enters  it  in 
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order  not  to  obstruct  too  much  of  the  returning  venous  circulation.  As  the 
condition  of  the  patients  with  threatened  or  slow  gangrene  is  serious  the 
operation  should  be  done  under  local  anesthesia. 

An  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length  is  made  over  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  femoral  artery  beginning  j\ist  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
dissection  is  carried  down  until  the  femoral  artery  is  fully  exposed  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  incision.  The  femoral  vein  is  identified  internal  and  slightly 
posterior  to  the  femoral  artery  and  should  be  cleanly  dissected  in  front  with 
a  sharp  knife.  By  the  method  of  inserting  closed,  curved  scissors  and  then 
opening  the  blades  the  vein  can  be  readily  isolated.  Care  is  taken  to  ex- 
pose the  femoral  vein  clearly  and  to  have  the  incision  sufficiently  long  to 
prevent  any  confusion  of  the  anatomical  structures.  A  ligature  is  passed 
around  the  femoral  vein  with  an  aneurism  needle.  It  is  best  to  apply  two 
ligatures  of  moderately  stout  catgut.  The  skin  is  sutured  with  silk  or  silk- 
worm-gut. The  leg  is  slightly  elevated  and  kept  warm.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  there  is  often  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  limb.  This  im- 
provement is  usually  not  permanent.  The  beneficial  results,  however,  are  fully 
as  great  as  those  obtained  from  anastomosing  tlie  artery  and  vein,  and  the  danger 
of  the  operation  is  far  k^s. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
LIGATION  OF  BLOOD  VESSELS 

One  of  the  chief  indications  for  ligation  of  the  blood  vessels  in  preanti- 
septic  days  was  secondary  hemorrhage  following  suppuration.  This  indication 
is  infrequent  now,  so  the  elaborate  operations  that  were  formerly  devised 
for  ligation  of  almost  every  artery  in  the  body  are  largely  unnecessary. 

On  account  of  aneurisms  there  is  often  occasion  for  tying  in  continuity 
the  larger  arteries,  as  the  carotid  or  its  branches,  subclavian,  axillary,  bra- 
chial, iliac,  femoral.  Occasionally,  on  account  of  hemorrhage  from  the  palmar 
arches  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  radial  and  the  ulnar  arteries. 

Ligation  of  arteries  in  continuity  requires  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  site  of  operation.  The  general  technic  of  ligating  vessels  holds 
good  for  the  tying  of  any  artery.  The  incision  should  be  made  as  directly 
over  the  vessel  to  be  ligated  as  possible.  This  should  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance and  is  based  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  Any  probable  or  possible 
variation  in  anatomy  from  the  normal  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  the  anatom- 
ical changes  that  may  be  produced  by  the  pathology  present,  as  in  ligating  in 
the  presence  of  great  swelling,  must  be  given  due  consideration.  The  incision 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  expose  the  vessel  freely  and,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  proposed  site  of  the  ligation  of  the  artery  will  be  in  the 
center  of  the  incision.  The  skin  incision  is  made  by  holding  the  skin  firmly 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  cutting  through  the  skin  in 
the  proposed  line  of  the  artery  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife.  The  superficial 
fascia  and  deep  fascia  are  then  divided.  All  vessels  that  are  in  the  way  are 
retracted  or  else  doubly  clamped  and  ligated,  so  as  to  give  a  clean  access  to  the 
artery.  When  approaching  close  to  the  artery,  the  loose  connective  tissue 
and  areolar  tissue  are  caught  with  thuml)  forceps  and  lifted  and  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife.  It  is  dangerous  to  dissect  around  a  big  vessel  with  a  dull  knife, 
because  the  stroke  of  a  dull  knife  cannot  be  gauged  with  accuracy.  The 
artery  is  usually  distinguished  by  pulsation  if  no  tourniquet  is  used,  or,  if  a 
tourniquet  is  used,  by  the  fact  that  the  artery  is  thicker  and  not  collapsible 
as  the  vein  is.  Below  the  axilla  and  below  the  knee  each  artery  has  two  com- 
panion veins,  the  venag  comites,  which  may  serve  as  an  identification,  whereas 
the  larger  arteries  in  the  head  and  neck  are  accompanied  by  single  veins. 
The  nerves  appear  as  white  solid  cords.  Occasionally,  a  nerve  may  trans- 
mit pulsation  because  it  rests  on  an  artery,  but  if  grasped  gently  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  not  an  expansile  pulsa- 
tion but  merely  transmitted. 

Only  the  main  larger  arteries  have  a  distinct  sh(\nth.  Usually  when  there 
is  a  sheath,  the  accompanying  vein  and  nerve  are  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath 
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with  l!io  artery.  Tlie  siiiiillcr  arteries  have  n»  distinct  sheath,  but  are  merely 
SHrrmiiuIed  by  areolar  tissue.  In  the  large  arteries  the  sheath  should  be 
opened  at  least  half  a!i  iueh  from  any  braneh.  The  sheath  is  opened  by  piek- 
iiijT  it  uj)  with  tlinmb  foreejis.  making  traction  upon  it  so  as  to  pull  it  away 
from  (he  artery  and  dividing  it  liy  a  stroke  of  a  sharp  knife  in  the  axis 
of  tJie  vessel.  It  nmst,  nf  cnurse,  be  aecuralely  ascertained  before  divid- 
ing the  sheath  that  the  foreeps  dues  not  ineliide  the  vessel  wall  also.  This  is 
not  likely  to  oeenr  hnl  ean  be  easily  demonstrated  by  moving  the  sheath  to  ami 
fro.  It  is  best  not  to  make  an  ineision  into  the  sheath  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  ligato  the  vessel  elearly,  as  too  extensive  a  separation  of  the  sheath 
from  a  large  artery  may  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  ar- 


tery.   If  necessary,  it  is  better  to  open  the  sheath  by  making  two  short  incis- 
ions at  different  points  than  to  make  one  long  incision. 

The  ligature  is  passed  preferably  with  a  curved  aneurism  needle.  It 
may,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  use  a  small  right  angled  pedicle  clamp. 
The  only  objection  to  the  clamp  is  that,  when  its  jaws  are  opened  to  receive  the 
ligature  and  then  clamped  on  the  ligature,  it  is  possible  that  some  tags  of  tissue 
in  the  noighborliooil  may  also  be  caught  in  the  forceps  and  prevent  the  free 
moving  of  the  forceps.  This  ean  usually  l)e  prevented  by  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  forceps  several  times  before  placing  the  ligature  in  its  grasp.  In  a 
deep  wound,  however,  the  aneurism  needle  is  preferable  to  the  right  an- 
gled forceps.  The  aneurism  needle  should  he  past  '  around  the  artery  be- 
ginning on  the  side  of  the  vein.    In  the  larger  o  ode  lut  cat- 
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gut  is  used.  If  this  is  threaded  into  the  HiieuriBm  needle  before  the  needle  is 
passed,  it  may  interfere  with  passage  of  the  needle.  It  ia  a  good  idea  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  Binnie  and  arm  the  needle  with  a  fine  thread  of  silk  or  linen 
which  does  not  hamper  the  manipulation  of  the  aneurism  needle.  Wlien  the 
<^ye  of  the  aneurism  needle  has  appeared  on  llie  opposite  side  of  the  vessel  from 
that  under  which  it  was  inserted,  the  loop  of  small  silk  or  linen  is  drawn  up 
and  the  stouter  calgut  is  passed  thrinigh  this  limp  and  so  drawn  around 
the  vessel  (Fig.  52). 

Ligatures  of  eatgut  are  usually  best  and  if  tied  properly  the  knot  will 
hold.  The  so-ealled  surgeon's  knot  should  never  he  used  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell   how  much   pressure   is  being   taken   up   hy   the  friction   of 


the  double  tie  and  how  much  by  the  vessel.  The  first  tie  can  be  held  by  grasping 
it  with  small  forceps,  such  as  mostiuito  foretps,  while  the  second  tie  is  being 
run  down,  and  a  third  tie  should  always  be  placed  in  order  to  make  the  knot 
more  certain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rupture  the  intima  but  sufficient  pres- 
sure sliould  be  made  by  the  first  tie  in  order  firmly  to  occlude  the  vessel.  If 
too  large  a  strand  Ls  used  there  ia  much  more  likelihood  of  the  knot  slipping 
than  with  a  smaller  strand.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  a  very  smail 
strand  may  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  or  may  tend  to 
cut  through  the  vessel  walls. 

Two  ligatures  should  always  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth 
nt  an  inch  from  each  other.     This  consumes  but  little  more  time  and  adds 

tly  to  the  safetv.    If  only  one  ligature  is  passed  there  is  constant  pounding 
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upon  it  by  the  impact  of  \hv  arterial  current  and  healing  is  consequently  more 
(liflicult.  Wlicn  two  lijratures  are  placed,  the  one  nearest  the  heart  takes 
up  the  strain  of  the  arterial  impulse,  while  the  tissues  within  the  Rrasp  of  the 
second  lijrature  can  heal  more  readily  because  they  are  at  rest  and  freed  from 
the  c(»nstant  i>oundin«r  of  the  heart.  Then,  too.  if  the  first  ligature  should  loosen 
it  will  at  least  probably  hold  lonjr  enoujrh  for  a  elot  to  form  between  the  two 
lijraturcs  and  this  clot  will  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  impulse  of  the  arterial 
curn»nt  and  the  second  lijrature  and  so  riMluce  the  strain  on  the  second  ligature. 
iKig.  W,\.) 

In  tying  the  ligatun*  and  in  all  manipulations  of  the  arterj-  it  is  imi)ortaiit 
to  m(»ve  the  arttM'y  from  its  btvl  as  litth*  as  possible.  This  is  true  of  all  vessels, 
but  it  is  particularly  important  when  the  vessels  are  diseased,  as  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  wall  of  a  diseaseti  vessel  may  result  in 
secondary  hemorrhage.  The  wound  should  be  closed  as  after  any  operation,  so 
as  to  eliminate  as  t'ar  as  possible  dead  spact»s  but  not  to  place  too  great  a  bur- 
den upon  the  tissues  by  unniv«*ssj\ry  suturing. 

An  arttM\v  shoidd  bt»  tied  as  far  as  ]H«sible  from  a  large  branch  or  else  the 
branch  should  be  ligated  also. 

If  a  large  arterial  trunk  of  an  extremity  is  ligated  the  limb  should  W 
wrapped  in  an  abundance  of  cotton  and  slightly  elevated  so  as  to  favor  the 
return  venous  tlow  and  conscpiently  prevent  |>assive  congestion. 

UOATION  OF  THE  INNOBIINATE  AKTERT 


*i*i 


This  artery  is  siMuetiuuvi,  though  very  rarely,  ligated  for  aneurism.  It  is 
the  lat^gt^t  branch  of  tb.e  arch  of  the  aorta  and  is  about  two  inches  in  length. 
It  ri^es  opposite  the  fourth  dors;*!  vertrbra,  runs  iipwanl.  forwanl,  to  the  right, 
and  dnidcN  u\to  th.e  right  rommen  ^an^tid  and  the  right  sulvlavian.  It  temi- 
tu'ites  o!^  a  ;e\e!  with  :h.e  upper  K  rder  of  the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation. 
In  ftvr.t  o:'  tlr.s  artery  art^  'he  mai.r.bri-nn  with*  tl;e  muscles  that  arise  from  this 
bone,  tb.e  r.cl'.:  Nterr.oc'.avi^  r.lar  joir.:,  :!>*  n^ma:ns  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  left 
innen\,r.a:e  \o*.!\  tb.e  rii!!;:  ir.M-rior  :r.\r»»id  voir,  and  the  lower  cervical  branches 
of  :V.e  r*.;:)'.:  \ai!:;>-  to  :!\e  V.eav:  Pi^Ttr:.  r  i^re  :he  trachea  and  right  pleura.  To 
thi*  v^cl.!  iive  tV.c  r-.::V.:  *v.v..^r.v.v.r»:e  vr  :r..  :*'  •■  righ:  vagus  nerve  and  the  right 
^lov.r.'i      T.^  :Ve  'e*":  ;.re  :V.e  -rt:  o  v..:v.  v.  v-:»r:^i,  the  remains  of  the  thvmus 

* 

rV^^rc^  cr,v  s.  \/v;v*  t^:vr:.:  .V  x  t  r  :>  .ri:  :' :^  ir.r. oniinate  artety.  One  is  by 
:V,^  ;,..cv,',\r  v..  n  *  :  >'  '.:.  ^^  . '.  :x  r....-.:  a'  -g  the  upper  marfrin  of  the 
^'r.N./.^.  :■  *"  >'.'•.■?...>:.;  v..>,  .;  Vv  '  ^:  ,  ::.  *r.i  sno:her  incision  from  the 
. -v.:  .  '\\  .  •  :  >  c  >^  •.,v^*-  '"•  ,..''.:  :  "*:  .'  '  s  a* -r.g  ihe  anterior  border  of 
.y  .  n:,'-  •:.x:,  ..,  A  .\.  :-  •  /.  yr.s.  ,.■  ;';:,v.!^e\!  by  an  oblique  incis- 
...*»:  :*  ,'  '/>>  r  \\.:  ,.-  *.     ;-  ':•;-;  *     :  :r.T-  itremcnnas^oid  which  is 

,\.v ,  V-.  ,N.'         •        -  '  ^        '      ;.-'-*  :  :>  exposied  and  followed 

.\  ^^      ',^  :       .  ,\  ,  .  .    .^  ••  :   :   -..  :.r"Vrl~.:ni  may  be  divided  or 

:vv,\:,\*      A  V  .*\.  .  .  •    :  .'        ->  \Xr:  :.y^i^~  :::  oider  to  give  a  sat- 
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isfactory  exposure.  It  has  been  proposed  to  split  the  manubrium  and  part  of 
the  sternum  with  a  saw,  protecting  the  tissues  beneath  by  a  flat  retractor, 
slipped  under  the  bone.  The  important  point  is,  first  to  recognize  the  com- 
mon carotid  and  then  follow  down  to  tlie  innominate.  It  is  best  to  tie  both 
the  common  carotid  and  the  vertebral  artery  after  tying  the  innominate  in 
order  to  avoid  secondary  hemorrhage  and  to  reduce  the  circulation  in  the  aneu- 
rism as  much  as  possible. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY 

The  right  common  carotid  is  about  three  and  three  quarter  inches  in 
length  and  arises  from  the  innominate  artery.  It  contains  in  its  sheath  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  which  lies  to  the  outer  side,  and  the  vagus  nerve,  which 
lies  between  and  behind  the  artery  and  the  vein.  Tlie  omohyoid  muscle  crosses 
the  common  carotid  and  the  portion  of  the  artery  below  the  omohyoid  muscle 
is  deeper  than  the  portion  above  it. 

The  left  common  carotid  is  longer  than  the  right,  being  about  four  and  one- 
half  inches  long,  and  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  courses 
upward  and  outward.  It  is  overlapped  by  the  left  lung  and  pleura  in  its  first 
portion.  The  omohyoid  muscle  crosses  on  the  left  side  as  on  the  right.  The 
left  common  carotid  has  in  its  deep  portion  in  front,  the  manubrium  with  the 
muscles  that  arise  from  this  bone,  the  remains  of  the  thvmus  and  the  left  in- 
nominate  vein.  Behind  the  left  common  carotid  in  the  chest  are  the  trachea, 
esophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  To  the  left 
are  the  pleura  and  lung,  the  left  vagus  nerve  and  the  left  subclavian  artery. 
Internally  are  the  innominate  artery,  the  trachea,  remains  of  the  thymus  gland 
and  the  inferior  thyroid  vein.  In  the  neck  both  common  carotids  have  a  similar 
relation,  being  covered  by  skin,  platysma,  fascia,  the  neck  muscles  that  arise 
from  the  sternum,  the  anterior  jugular  vein  and  several  superficial  veins,  which 
are  sometimes  irregular,  as  well  as  the  lingual  and  facial  veins  as  they  course 
across  the  artery.  In  front  also  is  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Behind  are  the  vagus  nerve,  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  the  cervical  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  to  the  heart,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  and  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  longus  colli  and  the  rectus 
capitis  anticus  major.  ExiernaUy  are  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  vagus 
nerve.  Internalhf^  is  the  trachea  below,  then  come  the  esophagus,  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
larj'nx  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx. 

The  line  of  the  common  carotid  artery  can  best  be  expressed  by  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  just  external  to  the  sternoelavicuhir  articulation  to  a 
point  about  the  middle  of  a  line  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process.  The  first  portion  of  this  line  as  high  as  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  represents  the  common  carotid.  Normally  there  are 
no  branches  from  the  common  carotid  exce])t  the  terminal  branches.  If  the 
common  carotid  Is  to  be  ligated  below  the  omohyoid  muscle  an  incision  about 
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three  and.  one-half  inches  in  lengtli  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery  from  just 
below  the  larynx  to  the  sternoclavicular  articulation.  After  cutting  through 
the  skin,  fascia  and  platysma,  the  superficial  veins  that  are  encountered  are 
pushed  aside  or  doubly  clamped  and  divided.  The  deep  fascia  is  incised  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid,  which  is  retracted  outward.  The 
sternohyoid  muscle  is  either  retracted  inward  or  divided.  The  inferior  thyroid 
veins  are  doubly  clamped  and  tied.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is  then  exposed. 
The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  wliich  lies  to  tlie  inner  side  must  be  guarded 
against  as  well  as  the  vagus  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular,  or  the  outer  side. 
Above  the  omohyoid,  an  incision  of  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
length  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  with  its 
center  on  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Superficial  veins  are  retracted  or 
clamped  and  divided.  The  anterior  jugular  and  facial  veins  should  be  looked 
after.  They  arc  of  considerable  size  and  are  doubly  clamped  or  tied  and  di- 
vided. The  sternomastoid  muscle  is  retracted  outward  and  the  omohyoid  down- 
ward and  inward,  or  the  omohyoid  may  be  divided.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is 
carefully  cleared  and  divided  from  the  inner  side  to  avoid  the  descending 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Ligatures 
vshould  be  passed  from  the  internal  jugular  vein  inward   (Fig.  54). 

LIGATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 

The  external  carotid  artery  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  divisions 
of  the  common  carotid  and  is  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  It 
lies  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
terminates  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  just  in  front  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal  maxillary  and  the 
temporal  arteries. 

The  important  structures  in  front  of  this  artery  are  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  lingual  and  facial 
veins,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and,  higher  up,  the  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  carotid  gland.  Externally,  besides  these  structures, 
is  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Behind  are  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the 
styloglossus  muscle,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  and  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  vagus  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Internally  are  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  pharynx,  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  ramus 
of  the  inferior  maxiHa. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  irregular. 
It  was  formerly  considered  that  they  were  so  irregular  that  ligation  of  this 
artery  should  not  be  undertaken.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York,  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  dissections  proved  that  this  was  not  true,  but  that  the  variations  of  these 
branches  were  definite  and  according  to  regular  laws,  and  that  ligation  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  could  be  safely  undertaken.  Before  he  established  these  facts  it 
was  customary  to  ligate  the  common  carotid  when  tying  the  external  carotid 
seemed  indicated. 
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This  artery  may  be  ligated  either  above  or  below  the  digastric  muscle, 
the  place  of  electioa  being  below  the  digastric.  An  incision  is  made  about 
three  inches  long  just  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  Bternomaatoid  mus- 
cle and  from  the  level  nf  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  If  the  stemnmnstoid  muscle  is  large,  approach  to  the 
artery  is  made  easier  by  splitting  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  and  so  going  di- 
rectly down  to  the  artery.  If  the  sternomastoid  muscle  is  small  it  can  be 
readily  retracted  outward.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  is  seen  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  and  then  the  hj-poglbssal  nerve,  crossing  the  ex- 
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terual  carotid.  The  thyroid,  lingual  and  facial  veins  should  be  avoided,  but 
if  too  much  in  the  way,  they  may  be  doubly  clamped  and  tied.  The  liga- 
tures should  be  placed  below  the  superior  thyruid.  When  tying  the  external 
carotid,  it  is  best  to  ligatc  at  the  same  time  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual 
artery  and  other  accessible  brauches  of  the  external  carotid  as  the  collateral 
circulation  is  very  abundant.  Through  the  same  incision,  continued  slightly 
upward,  the  external  carotid  may  be  lied  above  the  digaslric  luusele,  though 
this  ligation  is  rarely  indicated  (Fig.  54). 


^ 
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three  and.  one-half  inches  in  lengtli  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery  from  just 
below  the  larynx  to  the  sternoclavicular  articulation.  After  cutting  through 
the  skin,  fascia  and  platysma,  the  superficial  veins  that  are  encountered  are 
pushed  aside  or  doubly  clamped  and  divided.  The  deep  fascia  is  incised  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid,  which  is  retracted  outward.  The 
sternohyoid  muscle  is  either  retracted  inward  or  divided.  The  inferior  thyroid 
veins  are  doubly  clamped  and  tied.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is  then  exposed. 
The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  must  be  guarded 
against  as  well  as  the  vagus  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular,  or  the  outer  side. 
Above  the  omohyoid,  an  incision  of  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
length  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  with  its 
center  on  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Superficial  veins  are  retracted  or 
clamped  and  divided.  The  anterior  jugular  and  facial  veins  should  be  looked 
after.  They  are  of  considerable  size  and  are  doubly  clamped  or  tied  and  di- 
vided. The  sternomastoid  muscle  is  retracted  outward  and  the  omohyoid  down- 
ward and  inward,  or  the  omohyoid  may  be  divided.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is 
carefully  cleared  and  divided  from  the  inner  side  to  avoid  the  descending: 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Ligatures 
should  be  passed  from  the  internal  jugular  vein  inward   (Fig.  54). 

LIGATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 

The  external  carotid  arterv  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  divisions 
of  the  common  carotid  and  is  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  It 
lies  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
terminates  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  just  in  front  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal  maxillary  and  the 
temporal  arteries. 

The  important  structures  in  front  of  this  artery  are  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  lingual  and  facial 
veins,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric*  muscle,  and,  higher  up,  the  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  carotid  gland.  Externally,  besides  these  structures, 
is  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Behind  are  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the 
styloglossus  muscle,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  and  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  vagus  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Internally  are  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  pharynx,  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  ramus 
of  the  inferior  maxiHa. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  irregular. 
It  was  formerly  considered  that  they  were  so  irregular  that  ligation  of  this 
artery  should  not  be  undertaken.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York,  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  dissections  proved  that  this  was  not  true,  but  that  the  variations  of  these 
branches  were  definite  and  according  to  regular  laws,  and  that  ligation  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  could  be  safely  undertaken.  Before  he  established  those  facts  it 
was  customary  to  ligate  the  common  carotid  when  tying  the  external  carotid 
seemed  indicated. 
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This  artery  may  be  ligated  either  above  or  below  the  digastric  muscle, 
the  place  of  election  being  below  the  digastric.  An  incision  is  made  about 
three  inches  long  just  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  steniomastoid  mus- 
cle and  from  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  If  the  sternoniastoid  muscle  is  large,  approach  to  the 
artery  is  made  easier  by  splitting  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  and  so  going  di- 
rectly down  to  the  artery.  If  the  sternomastoid  muscle  is  small  it  can  be 
readily  retracted  outward.  The  poslcrinr  belly  of  the  digastric  is  seen  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  and  then  tlie  liypoglossal  nerve,  eroding  the  ex- 
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teriial  carotid.  The  thyroid,  lingual  and  faL-ial  veins  should  be  avoided,  but 
it  too  much  in  the  way,  they  may  be  doubly  clamped  and  tied.  Tlic  liga- 
tures should  be  placed  below  the  superior  thyroid.  When  tying  the  external 
carotid,  it  is  beat  to  ligate  at  the  same  time  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual 
artery  and  other  accessible  branches  of  the  external  carotid  as  the  collateral 
circulation  is  very  abundant.  Through  the  same  incision,  continued  slightly 
upward,  the  external  carotid  may  lie  tied  above  Ihc  digaslrif  muscle,  though 
this  ligation  is  rarely  indicated  (Fig.  5i). 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  THTROID 

The  siipoiior  Ihyii.id  artery  is  li);ate<l  for  the  therapeutic  effect  on  the 
thyroid  jrhiiid  in  )iy|icrtliyn)i(1isiii.  It  has  Itccn  fcniiid  that  the  best  resuhs 
iirp  obtaiiu'd  liy  lifialiiifi  tliis  jirtcry  and  its  branches,  as  well  as  the  venous 
branches  at  tlic  nppcr  p.ile  of  tlic  thyroid  pland  just  as  it  disappears  into 
this  (rland.  Tlie  incision  for  this  liniitiiui  is  a  transverse  incision,  if  possi- 
ble in  a  natural  crease  of  the  neck,  about  two  inches  lonp  and  on  a  level 
with  the  ccnlral  part  of  thi'  thyroid  i-artilase.  The  level  of  this  incision  is 
affecte<l  ti>  some  extent  Iiy  tlie  size  iif  the  thyroid  gland.  ArVhen  the  gland 
is  larye  the  incision  shonhl  he  made  at  a  higher  level.  If  both  superior 
thyroid  arteries  are  to  ]>e  tied  at  tiie  same  sitling,  an  incision  about  three 
inches  loufr  is  made  across  the  larynx  on  the  level  with  the  middle  of  the 


thyroid  carlilajie.  with  lis  center  in  the  midline  (if  the  neck.  The  inner 
hordci'  of  the  sleniomasdiid  nniscle  is  retracted  outward  which  exposes  the 
omohyoid  muscle.  This  nniscle  is  rather  decj)  and  dis.see(iou  for  it  had  best 
be  done  lilinitly  by  iiisertiiifr  tlic  scissors  closed  and  oi)enin(r  them  so  as  to 
stretch  IJic  tissues  apart.  Wlicn  llie  omohyoid  is  well  identified  it  is  re- 
tracted inward,  retracting  also  the  sli'rnomastoid  outward.  This  exposes 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  snjierior  thyroid  artery  alonp  with  the  upper  pole 
of  tiie  thyroid  ^liind.  These  brandies  arc  surrounded  by  a  ligature,  pref- 
erably linen  or  silk,  as  catgut  in  liypertbyroid  ]Mitieiits  might  be  absorbed 
too  soon.  The  ligature  is  tied  as  eloscly  as  possible  to  the  upper  pole  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  probably  better  to  place  a  sccfuid  ligature  a  short 
distance  from  the  first  one.  Tbc  techiiic  of  this  operation  has  been  developed 
by  C.  II.  ilayo  (l-'ig.  55). 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 

The  internal  carotid  is  ligated  through  an  incision  similar  to  that  used 
in  ligating  the  external  carotid,  except  that  it  may  be  placed  slightly  farther 
externally.  The  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  is  identified  and  the 
external  carotid  exposed  and  identified  by  its  location  and  by  its  branches. 
The  internal  carotid  does  not  give  off  branches  in  the  neck.  The  internal 
carotid  at  its  origin  is  slightly  external  to  the  external  carotid  and  then 
sinks  more  deeply  in  the  neck.  It  is  tied  near  its  origin,  the  ligature  being 
passed  from  the  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
this  vein,  the  vagus  nerve,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  (Fig.  54). 

LIGATION  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY 

The  subclavian  artery  is  usually  ligated  in  its  third  portion  but  sometimes 
in  its  first  part.  The  ligation  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  carries  a 
high  mortality. 

The  subclavian  on  the  right  side  arises  from  the  innominate  and  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  whereas  on  the  left  side  it  arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  is  one  inch  longer.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first 
portion  extending  from  its  origin  to  the  internal  border  of  the  scalenus  an- 
tieus  muscle.  On  the  right  side  this  part  is  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
long  and  on  the  left  side  two  and  one-quarter  inches  long.  The  important 
structures  in  front  of  the  first  portion  on  the  right  side  arc  the  sternomastoid 
muscle  and  the  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles,  the  right  innominate  vein, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  the  superior  cardiac 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Behind  are  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  infe- 
rior cardiac  nerve,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  longus  colli  muscle, 
the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung,  the  pleura,  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.  Below  are  the 
pleura  and  lung,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  subclavian  vein.  On  the 
left  side  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  is  much  longer  than  on  the  right,  but 
the  relations  are  much  the  same  as  of  the  first  portion  of  the  right  subclavian, 
except  that  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  subclavian  vein  are  in  front  and  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  is  in  front  and  the  trachea,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
the  left  common  carotid,  the  esophagus  and  the  thoracic  duct  are  internal.  The 
second  portion  of  both  subclavian  arteries  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  and  lies  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  which  separates  the  subclavian 
artery  from  the  subclavian  vein.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  portion  of  the 
artery  are  overlapped  by  the  sternomastoid  muscle.  The  phrenic  nerve  crosses 
obliquely  the  lower  anterior  surface  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The  second 
portion  of  the  left  subclavian  is  very  rarely  ligated.  The  third  portion  of  the 
subclavian  is  the  part  that  is  chosen  for  ligature  if  the  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. This  lies  in  the  subclavian  triangle  whose  borders  are  the  sternomastoid, 
the  outer  belly  of  the  omohyoid  and  the  clavicle.     The  important  structures 


1IH> 
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I'fi  fronl  of  the  t)iinl  portion  of  the  NiilK-lariaii  art>  some  branches  of  the  cervical 
jilcxiiM,  tlii>  KiipriiscHpiilHi'  artiT.v.  lh<-  t'xtiTital  jugular  vein  and  its  eommnDiei- 
tions,  lo-^MitT  with  tlio  sii]irii.si-aiinlHr  and  transversal  is  colH  vein  and  the 
elavicle.  lifhind  are  !))<■  si-aU'rins  mcdius  inuiKde  and  the  lowest  cord  of  the 
lirncliiHl  plrxiiK.  Abov  are  the  liracliiul  plexus  and  the  omohyoid,  and  Mot 
is  the  first  rih.  The  snlnlaviun  artery  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
llrst  rib. 

The  lifralioii  of  the  first  portion  of  the  sulK-lavian  can  be  done  by  the 
KHiiie  auifutar  ineision  liiat  is  used  for  exposing  the  innominate.  An  in- 
ciKioii  is  made  uloii^  the  anti'rior  border  of  the  stornomastoid  muscle  aboat 
tlirec  and  one-half  inches  lonjr  and  terminates  at  the  right  sternocIavieuUr 
joint.  This  is  joined  at  its  lower  end  hy  an  incision  of  about  three  and  one-half 
inches  alonf?  the  u|»pfr  border  ot  the  clavicle.     The  slemomastoid  muscle  and 


sloi'iiiilhyroid  and  stcrimhyiiid  niust-lcs  arc  divided  near  the  clavicle  and  the 
coimnon  carntiil  is  expoM-d.  Tlie  common  cart)tid  is  traced  down  to  the 
bifnn-alioii  of  the  innoiniitjite  artery.  The  pleura  is  protected  and  pushed 
downward.  The  inlcrnal  Jui;iilar  vein  and  the  vagHs  nerve  are  retracted 
either  inwiird  or  imlward.  dc|H'ndinp  npon  which  appears  to  afford  the 
best  iK-fcss  to  the  site  of  (he  li};aturc.  The  ligatures  arc  pa^ed  from  below, 
li  is  safer  to  secure  the  vertebral  artcrv  and  the  common  carotid  at  the  same 


The  third  purti. 
eihion  abotil  r»ur  im 
and  culling  down  oi 
border  of  the  -.leruo 
will    be    found    io   be 


llir  subclavian  artery  is  ligated  by  making  an  in- 
long  over  the  ebiviele.  lirst  drawing  the  skin  down 
'  clavicle,  beginning  the  ineisioD  from  the  posterior 
uitl  muscle.  \Yhou  the  skin  is  relaxed  the  incision 
ul  one-half  inch  almve  the  clavicle.  The  margins 
\\   irape/ius  umseles   are   identified  and  divided  it 
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necessary.  The  external  jugular  vein  is  retracted  or  doubly  divided  and  the 
veins  which  empty  into  the  external  jugular,  as  well  as  the  subscapular  and 
transversalis  colli  veins  are  divided  or  retracted.  The  transversalis  colli  and 
the  suprascapular  artery  usually  run  near  tlie  field  but  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved  if  possible  for  collateral  circulation.  The  outer  margin  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  which  lies  just  under  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  is 
identified  and  followed  down  to  the  artery.  The  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus  is  exposed  and  the  subclavian  vein  which  lies  in  front  of  and  below  the 
artery.  The  pleura  must  also  be  guarded.  The  sheath  is  opened  and  the 
ligature  passed  from  the  brachial  plexus,  avoiding  the  pleura  and  the  sub- 
clavian vein  (Fig.  56). 

LIGATION  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  ARTERY 

The  vertebral  artery  sometimes  requires  ligation  and  it  should  be  tied 
if  there  is  occasion  to  ligate  the  subclavian  in  its  first  branch.  The  vertebral 
is  the  largest  and  usually  the  first  branch  of  the  subclavian  and  is  exposed 
by  the  same  incision  as  would  be  used  in  ligating  the  common  carotid  in  its 
first  portion.  After  exposing  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  this  vessel 
with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  vagus  nerve  is  retracted  outward 
and  the  prevertebral  fascia  is  cut  vertically  just  below  the  transverse  proc- 
ess of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  A  short  distance  below  this  point  the 
vertebral  is  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  The  vertebral  artery 
should  be  tied  a  short  distance  below  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical,  where  the  artery  enters  the  foramen  in  this  vertebra.  The  inferior 
thyroid  artery  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  are  retracted  to  the  inner 
side  and  downward  and  the  outer  structures  are  retracted  outward. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  INFERIOR  THYROID  ARTERY 

In  ligating  this  artery  the  first  portion  of  the  common  carotid  should 
be  exposed  as  though  it  were  to  be  ligated.  A  vertical  or  a  transverse  in- 
cision in  the  skin  is  made.  The  transverse  incision  is  half  of  the  **collar** 
incision  for  thyroidectomy.  Below  the  omohyoid  muscle  the  carotid  artery 
in  its  sheath  is  retracted  outward  and  the  tendon  of  the  omohyoid  muscle  is 
pulled  upward  while  the  thyroid  gland  and  trachea  are  retracted  inward. 
The  inferior  thyroid  artery  will  be  seen  opposite  the  carotid  tubercle,  which 
is  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  inferior  thy- 
roid artery  runs  behind  the  common  carotid  artery  at  about  the  same  level 
as  the  omohyoid  tendon  crosses  in  front  of  the  common  carotid.  The  in- 
ferior thyroid  is  ligated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  thyroid  gland  so  as  to 
avoid  injuring  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  runs  behind  the  thy- 
roid gland.  This  nerve  and"  the  middle  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  AXILLABY  ARTERY 

The  axillary  artory  is  a  continuation  of  the  subclavian  and  begins  at 
the  l(»wcr  border  of  the  first  rib  and  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  teres  major  nuisele,  where  it  !)eeomes  the  brachial.  The  axillary  ar- 
tery is  divided  into  three  i)arts  by  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle, 
which  covers  the  middle  or  the  second  part  of  the  artery.  The  first  part  of 
the  artery,  which  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  upper 
bonb'r  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  has  in  front  the  major  pectoral  muscle,  tbe 
cephalic  vein,  the  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve,  together  with  lymphatic 
trunks.  BrhimI  are  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve  and  the  first  intercastal  space. 
hj-trrnalhf  is  the  brachial  plexus,  and  intirnalhj  Is  the  internal  anterior  thoraeie 
nerve.  The  second  i>art  which  lies  behind  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  has 
postrriorlif  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  externally  tlie  exter- 
lud  conl.  while  intcrnaJlij  are  the  interiud  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the 
axillary  vein.  The  second  part  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length. 
The  third  part  which  is  the  longest,  and  is  three  inches  in  length,  ex- 
tends from  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  to  the  lowest  border  of 
the  tendon  of  the  teres  major.  In  front  are  the  pectoralis  major  muscle 
and  the  inner  root  of  the  median  nerve,  as  well  as  an  external  brachial  vein. 
ndtiml  are  the  nuisculos|>iral  nerve,  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  subscapularis, 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  musi»U»s.  Externally  are  the  outer  root 
of  the  nuMlian  nerve,  the  muscuhH*utantH)us  nerve  and  the  coraeobrachialis 
muscle.  InttrnaJhf  are  the  inner  rtwt  o(  the  median  nerve,  the  ulnar  nerve,  the 
internal  eutaniM>us  n«TV«»s  antl  the  axillary  vein. 

The  part  of  the  axillary  artery  usually  ligattnl  is  the  third  part.  Wlien 
ligation  of  the  tir>t  part  seems  indicated  it  is  usually  best  to  tie  the  third 
part  o(  the  subclavian.  Ligation  of  the  first  part,  however,  can  be  done  by 
an  incision  below  the  clavicle  exteutlinur  from  near  the  outer  portion  of  the 
sti^rnoclavicular  jtnnt  to  the  ct»racoiil  process  of  the  scapular.  The  branches 
of  the  aiivMuial  tluuacic  artery  should  be  carefully  protected  on  account 
of  ctdlateral  circulation.  The  major  pectoral  muscle  is  divided  and  the 
branches  of  ihe  anterior  thoracic  nerve  with  the  veins  in  its  neighborhood 
an*  ivtract<\l  upward  and  outwaril.  The  artery  here  lies  between  the  axil- 
lar\  vein  on  the  inner  side  and  the  brachial  plexus  on  the  outer  side. 

Tl:e  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  is  Hgattni  by  an  incision  about  three 
itu*]\e>  lotiir.  Axliich  begins  at  the  front  part  of  the  apex  of  the  inner  wall  of 
tlu*  axi'.Ia  and  passos  outward  and  d^wnAvanl  along  the  inner  border  of 
tV.e  v'v^vavsdMachialis  nuiNcIe.  tl:e  av.u,  of  C'Mir^e,  being  extended  and  elevated. 
Tl.e  ^  .MMv'obraclnalis  nuiM-b'  av.tl  :ho  nuiMnd* 'cutaneous  nen'e  are  retracted 
o*,;:  a'o^rc  uith  the  tnediai:  t:or\e  Tl:e  :!^.!ernal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves 
are  v;"r.u!ed  :ii\\ard  Vev.:e  r  '!v.:on  are  srenerally  present  at  this  portion. 
;;s  A\,\l  as  v\eaNiov.iil!>  tVi^  V,\s:*.  e  v- iv..  Tl.e  axillary  vein  alone  may  be 
;^ro^v**'  ,\*   rle  ivv.ev  ^  ^:e  - '*  :■  -  av  ~>     t'  *:  *l.vs  not  f»>rni  farther  in.     The 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY 

The  brachial  artery  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  axillary,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major  muscle,  to  about  opposite  the 
neck  of  the  radius.  The  chief  relations  are  anteriorly,  the  median  nerve 
in  the  middle  course  of  the  artery;  posteriorly,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
artery  the  musculospiral  nerve,  then  the  superior  profunda  artery  and  the 
inner  head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  the  insertion  of  the  coracobrachialis  muscle, 
and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle.  Externally  are  the  coracobrachialis,  which 
slightly  overlaps  the  artery  and  the  median  nerve  above,  and  the  belly  of  the 
biceps,  which  also  slightly  overlaps  the  artery.  Internally  are  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves  above  and  the  median  nerve  below.  The  cephalic 
vein  is  constantly  internal,  as  well  as  the  one  of  the  venae  comites. 

The  middle  of  the  arm  is  the  elective  point  for  ligation  of  the  brachial 
artery  and  the  course  of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the 
center  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is 
made  with  its  center  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  extending 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle  in  the  line  of  the  artery.  The 
belly  of  the  biceps  must  be  recognized  and  retracted  outward.  The  median 
nerve  crosses  the  front  of  the  artery  about  the  middle  of  this  incision  and  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

If  the  patient  has  a  well  developed  biceps  muscle  it  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  expose  the  artery  unless  the  biceps  is  well  retracted. 

UOATION  OF  THE  RADIAL  AND  ULNAR  ARTERIES 

There  is  practically  no  occasion  to  ligate  the  radial  artery  except  just 
above  the  wrist  when  there  is  an  injury  to  one  of  the  palmar  arches.  The 
two  palmar  arches,  deep  and  superficial,  anastomose  so  freely  that  when  there 
is  a  serious  injury  to  either  of  these  arches  it  is  best  to  ligate  both  the  radial 
and  the  ulnar  arteries  at  the  wrist,  though  sometimes  the  ligation  of  the 
radial  artery  alone  will  control  the  deep  palmar  arch,  which  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  radial  artery;  or  ligation  of  the  ulnar  artery  alone  will  con- 
trol the  superficial  palmar  arch,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  ulnar 
artery.  The  low^er  portion  of  the  radial  artery  in  the  forearm  is  covered  only 
by  skin  and  fascia  in  front,  and  behind  are  the  pronator  quadratus  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  Externally  the  radial  nerve 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  artery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm.  The 
tendon  of  the  brachioradialis  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  and  is  inserted 
into  the  radius  external  to  the  superficial  portion  of  the  radial  artery  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  forearm. 

An  incision  about  two  inches  long  is  made  over  the  artery  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  extending  from  the  wrist  upward.  The  artery 
is  superficial  here  and  can  easily  be  felt.    It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  which 
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vi'in  that  lies  close  beliiml  and  to  the  internal  surface 
left  side  the  ligation  ia  carried  out  in  the  same 
tlifit  if  tlif  sigrmoid  is  short  and  h; 


the  artery.     On  I 

on  the  right,  except 

ihort  mesentery  it  will  be  necessary  to 


pull  the  sigmoid  down  to  note  the  vessels  in  the  mesentery  so  as  to  avoid  them, 
and  make  an  incision  through  the  mesosigmoid  (Fig.  57). 

LIGATION  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY 

Thr  external  iliar  artery  is  ihref  and  une-liiilt'  lo  four  inches  in  length. 
It  arises  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sacroiliac  joint,  runs  outward,  and  ter- 
minates beneath  the  lower  border  of  Ponpart's  ligaraenl.  The  external  iliac 
vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  below  and  to  the  inner  side  and  be- 
hind above.  The  genital  branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve  lies  in  front  of 
the  artery  over  its  lower  third.  It  is  crossed  by  the  spermatic  artery  and 
vein  in  the  male,  and  the  ovarian  artery  and  vein  in  the  female,  as  well  as 
by  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male  near  the  termination  of  the  artery.  At  this 
point  also  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  which  is  important  for  collateral  cir- 
eiilation,  lies  in  front  of  the  vessel  and  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  as  it 
rniirses  forward  and  upward.  Behind  are  the  external  iliac  vein  and  the 
inner  hordcr  of  the  psoas  magnus  muscle.     Externally  is  the  psoas  magnus 
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the  obturator  nerve  and  the  iliolumbar  artery.  Externally  are  the  beginning 
of  the  lower  vena  cava,  the  end  of  the  right  common  iliac  vein,  and  the  psoas 
magnus  muscle.  Internally  are  the  right  common  iliac  vein  and  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  On  the  left  side,  the  common  iliac  artery  has  near  its  termination 
in  frant  the  ureter  and  the  ovarian  artery  in  the  female,  the  termination  of  the 
inferior  mesenteric  artery,  the  sigmoid  mesocolon,  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal 
artery.  Posteriorly  are  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  intervertebral  disc,  the  left  common  iliac 
vein,  the  psoas  magnus  muscle,  obturator  nerve  and  iliolumbar  artery.  Exter- 
nally is  the  psoas  muscle,  and  internally  are  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  and  the  middle  sacral  artery. 

The  right  common  iliac  is  about  two  inches  long  and  the  left  about  one 
and  three-quarters.  The  arteries  should  be  ligated  as  near  their  middle  as  pos- 
sible. Formerly,  when  the  danger  of  sepsis  was  great  it  was  thought  best  never 
to  open  the  peritoneum.  In  those  days  the  extraperitoneal  operation  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  employed  in  order  to  avoid  peritonitis.  This  danger  does 
not  now  exist.  The  common  iliacs,  as  well  as  the  internal  and  external  iliaes, 
can  best  be  tied  through  an  abdominal  incision  in  the  midline,  extending  from 
about  the  navel  to  the  pubes.  The  patient  should  be  put  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position  and  the  intestines  packed  away  out  of  the  pelvis,  affording  good  ex- 
posure. The  termination  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  identified  and  the  common 
iliacs  are  located.  The  peritoneum  is  incised  over  the  middle  of  the  common 
iliac  and  the  ligature  is  passed  from  the  side  of  the  iliac  vein.  As  elsewhere, 
there  should  always  be  two  ligatures  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
half  an  inch  from  each  other. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY 

The  internal  iliac  artery  is  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and 
arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  opposite  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacroiliac  joint.  The  important  relations  are,  anteriorly  the  ureter,  poste- 
riorly the  external  iliac  vein,  and  internally  the  internal  iliac  vein.  Behind 
is  also  the  obturator  nerve.  The  psoas  muscle  is  external.  This  artery,  which 
is  frequently  ligated  to  control  bleeding  in  cancer  of  the  uterus,  is  exposed 
by  the  same  incision  used  for  the  common  iliac.  The  bifurcation  of  the 
common  iliac  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  sacroiliac  joint  should  be  lo- 
cated. The  ureter  is  identified  as  it  crosses  about  this  region.  On  the  left  side 
the  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid  makes  the  operation  slightly  more  complicated 
than  on  the  right  side.  On  the  right  side  the  peritoneum  can  be  divided  directly 
over  the  vessel.  An  incision  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  through 
the  peritoneum,  the  ureter  identified  and  retracted  out  of  the  way,  and  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  common  iliac  and  its  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
iliacs,  are  thoroughly  identified.  The  fascia  over  the  internal  iliac  is  incised 
and  the  ligatures  are  passed  from  without  inward,  hugging  the  artery  close  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  external  iliac  vein  and  also  avoiding  injuring  the  internal  iliac 
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Ligation  of  the  femoral  at  the  point  of  election,  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle, is  made  through  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  in  the  line  of  the 
fhe  artery  with  the  center  of  the  incision  over  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle, 
which  is  about  three  and  one-half  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.     First 
the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius  muscle  is  identified  and  retracted  outward,  and 
then  the  tissues  between  the  sartorius  and  the  adductor  longus  muscles  are 
dissected.     The  long  saphenous  nerve  is  in  front  of  the  artery  and  is  re- 
*    tracted.     The  femoral  vein  is  internal  and  posterior.     The  ligature  should 
'c   he  passed  from  the  inner  side.     The  femoral  artery  is  but  seldom  tied  in 
[   Hunter's  canal,  but  may  be  ligated  in  this  region  by  an  incision  about  four 
inches  long  over  the  line  of  the  lower  part  of  the  artery,  retracting  the  sar- 
torius muscle  inward  as  it  forms  the  roof  of  Hunter's  canal.     The  space  be- 
tween the  vastus  internus  and  the  adductor  magnus  is  dissected  and  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  nerve  is  found  in  the  roof  of  Hunter's  canal  and  retracted 
out  of  the  way. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERY 

The  popliteal  artery  is  a  continuation  of  the  femoral  and  extends  from 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  thigh  downward  and  outward  through  the  popliteal  space  to 
a  point  behind  the  knee  joint  and  then  directly  downward  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  The  important  structures  in  front  of  the  popliteal  artery  are 
the  lower  surface  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tibia,  and  the  popliteus  muscle.  Behind^  or  superficially,  are 
the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  the  aponeurotic  arch  of  the  soleus 
muscle  and  the  popliteal  vein,  which  lies  behind  the  artery  throughout  its 
course  but  crosses  obliquely  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side.  The  vein  is  close 
to  the  artery.  The  internal  popliteal  nerve  is  posterior  to  the  popliteal  vein, 
and  is  first  external  and  posterior,  then  crosses  the  popliteal  vein  and  artery 
and  assumes  a  posterior  and  internal  relation  at  the  end  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  artery  is  but  seldom  ligated,  though  it  may  be  tied  either  in  its  up- 
per or  lower  part.  It  may  be  approached  at  its  upper  portion  from  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh  or  from  the  inner  part  of  the  popliteal  space  behind.  In  its 
lower  portion  it  is  exposed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space  behind. 
From  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  an  incision  is  made  about  three  and  one-half 
inches  long,  beginning  opposite  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of 
the  thigh  and  running  parallel  with  and  immediately  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus.  After  exposing  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sartorious,  which 
is  retracted  backward,  together  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus  is  identified  and  drawn  forward  and  the  artery  is 
sought  between  this  tendon  and  the  semimembranous,  which  is  retracted  back- 
ward.    The  popliteal  vein  lies  next  to  the  artery  and  behind.     The  popliteal 
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nerve  is  posterior  to  the  vein.  If  ligation  is  made  in  the  popliteal  space  it 
should  be  either  at  the  upper  or  lower  angle.  At  the  upper  angle,  an  incision 
is  made  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in  length  with  its  center  about  the 
upper  apex  of  the  popliteal  space  down  to  the  middle  of  this  space.  The  ham- 
string muscles  are  retracted  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  respectively  and  the 
popliteal  nerve  and  vein  are  retracted  out.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  poplit- 
eal space  the  incision  is  made  so  that  its  middle  is  about  opposite  the  lower 
portion  of  the  popliteal  space.    The  nerve  and  vein  there  are  retracted  inward. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  seldom  ligated.  It  is  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  and  passes  forward  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  and  appears  on  the  front  part  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane  between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  It  descends  on  the  front  part 
of  this  membrane,  then  on  the  tibia,  and  terminates  at  the  front  of  the  ankle 
joint  by  becoming  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  The  important  structures  in 
front  of  this  artery  are  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  about  its  middle,  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  above  and  the  extensor  proprius 
hallucis  below.  Esiernallii  are  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  above  and  below,  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum  above,  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis.  Internally 
are  the  tibialis  anticus  above  and  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  which  crosses 
the  artery  below.  The  artery  lies  behind  a  line  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head 
of  the  fibula  to  a  point  midway  between  the  malleoli.  The  lower  third  is  the 
most  frequent  site  of  ligation  and  the  incision  for  this  ligation  should  be 
made  about  three  inches  in  length  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  It  is  important 
to  identify  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
proprius  hallucis.  The  artery  will  be  found  between  these  two,  the  muscles 
and  tendons  lying  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tibia  w^ith  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve  on  the  outer  side.     It  is  aeconi])anied  by  two  veme  comites. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  DORSALIS  PEDIS 

This  arterv  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial  arterv  and  extends  from 
the  bend  of  the  ankle  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  foot  to  the  apex  of  the  first 
metatarsal  space.  Tlie  important  relations  in  front  are  the  inner  tendons  of 
the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  at  the  beginning  of  the  artery,  to  the  outer  side 
are  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 
To  the  inner  side  is  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis.  The  artery 
lies  behind  a  line  drawn  from  the  mid-point  of  a  line  connecting  the  two  malleoli 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  space. 

An  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  in  the  line  of  the  artery  between 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  on  the  inner  side  and  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  on  the  outer. 
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LIGATION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY 

This  artery  is  the  other  and  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  popliteal 
and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteal  muscle  down  the  back 
of  the  leg  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles,  ending  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  os  calcis.  In  front  are  the 
tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum.  Behind  are  the  superficial  mus- 
cles of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  leg,  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus,  and 
the  deep  intermuscular  fascia.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  close  to  the  artery 
and  is  first  to  the  inner  side,  then  crosses  it  i)osteriorly  to  the  outer  side,  which 
is  its  relation  in  the  lower  two-thirds.  The  artery  lies  behind  a  line  drawn 
from  about  two  inches  below  the  center  of  the  popliteal  space  to  midway  between 
the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  apex  of  the  heel. 

To  ligate  the  posterior  tibial  in  its  lower  third,  which  is  the  usual  place, 
an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is  made  and  should  fall  midway  between 
the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  achillis  and  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia.  The 
posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side.  If  the  artery  is  to  be  ligated  at 
its  extremity  an  incision  is  made  about  one  inch  in  length  posterior  to  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  internal  saphenous  vein  should  be  retracted  or  divided  and  the 
annular  ligament  divided.  The  artery  is  found  between  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  and  the  flexor  longus  hallucis,  the  nerve  being  to  the 
outer  or  fibular  side. 

Many  of  the  ligations  detailed  here  are  not  often  called  for  in  modern 
surgery.  Others,  as  in  ligation  of  the  tibial  arteries  in  the  upper  portions  and 
ligations  of  the  pudic  arteries,  are,  as  Binnie  says  **more  anatomical  exercises 
than  practical  operations  in  surgery.' '  They  can  be  worked  out  on  the  cadaver 
by  identifying  the  anatomical  structures. 


CHAPTER  IX 
AXEUKISMS 

An  aneurism  is  a  cavity  that  cM»nnnnnicatc»s  with  eirciilatiujr  arterial 
blood.  The  two  ji:eneral  ehissifieations  of  aneurisms  are  the  true  and  the  false. 
A  false  aneurism  is  formed  from  a  hematoma  and  is  e<iuivalent  to  the  later 
stajres  of  the  so-ealled  pulsatinjr  hematoma.  If  in  an  injury  to  an  artery, 
blood  is  poured  out  and  a  hematoma  forms  suffieient  to  prevent  further 
bleedinji:,  the  eavity  in  the  eenter  (»f  the  lu^matoma  and  eommunicatinj^  with 
the  artery,  may  beeome  lined  with  end(»thelium  and  the  tissues  in  the 
nei«rliborhood  form  a  eonneetive  tissue  sae.  This  is  a  typical  false  aneu- 
rism. A  true  aneurism  is  not  a  tum<»r  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  meanino:, 
for  a  tumor  is  new  tissue  that  has  sprunji;  fnmi  a  matrix  of  cells.  A  true 
aneurism  is  a  dilatation  of  a  j)reviously  exist in«?  vessel  and  is  not  in  any  real 
sense  new  tissue,  but  merely  an  increise  of  previously  existing  tissue. 

Surgical  operations  for  aneurism  include  various  methods,  such  as  wiring, 
electric  puncture,  direct  and  indirect  compression,  ligature,  incision,  ob- 
literation of  the  sac,  and  excision  of  the  sac  alone  or  combined  with  the 
substitution  of  a  segment  of  vein. 

We  will  iirst  consider  the  methods  ])articularly  applicable  to  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta  as  these  aneurisms  cannot  be  reached  by  the  direct  attacks  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  ** Needling''  was  advised  by  McEwen  in  1890.  The  method 
is  quite  uncertain,  though  McHweii  reports  satisfactory  results.  It  consists 
of  the  introduction  into  the  sac  of  a  long,  fine  needle  which  scratches  thor- 
oughly all  of  the  lining  of  the  sac.  This  is  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
fibrin  and,  according  to  ^FcEwen,  the  fibrin  thrown  down  after  needling  is 
peculiarly  firm.  The  o])cration,  however,  has  not  been  adopted  by  many 
surgeons. 

The  introduction  of  wire  into  an  aneurism  was  first  done  bv  IMoore,  of 
London,  in  18(U.    It  has  been  widely  used,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
modification  by  Corradi,  in  ]870,  of  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the 
wire.     P^inney,  of  Baltimore,  has  had   very   favorable   experience   with   this 
method  and  reports  several  (»ases  much  benefited  and  some  apparently  cured. 
Finney  recommends  the  wire  originally  proposed  by  Ilunncr,  which  consists  of 
a  silver  alloy  containing  seventy-five  ])arts  of  copper  to  1,000  parts  of  silver. 
This  wire  is  wound  tightly  on  a  wooden  spool,  in  order  to  make  it  coil,  and 
should  be  of  such  size  as  will  readily  ])ass  through  the  ordinary  aspirating 
needle.     The  needle  is  insulated  with  a  coat  of  the  best  French  lacquer  to 
w^ithin  a  short  distance  of  its  point.     This  ])revents  an  electrolytic  burn  that 
might  be  the  site  of  a  subse<iuent  hemorrhage.     Under  local  anesthetic  the 
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needle  is  inserted  into  the  skin  which  is  drawn  to  one  side  so  that  when  the  needle 
is  removed  the  opening  in  the  skin  is  not  opposite  the  opening  in  the  sac. 
Finney  uses  ten  feet  of  wire,  claiming  that  a  larger  amount  may  prevent 
the  contraction  of  the  clot  in  the  sac.  The  needle  is  inserted  slowly  until 
arterial  blood  appears  in  spurts  through  the  needle.  The  end  of  the  wire 
should  be  engaged  in  the  lumen  of  the  needle  before  the  needle  is  inserted. 
At  first  a  small  amount  of  blood  will  spurt  around  the  wire.  The  wire  is  then 
threaded  through  into  the  aneurism,  care  being  taken  that  no  portion  of  the 
needle  that  is  not  protected  with  laccjuer  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  is  then  connected  with  the  wire,  a  negative 
pole  being  placed  at  the  pati(»nt's  back.  This  is  important  as  the  negative 
pole  to  the  wire  will  cause  disorganization  of  the  clot  rather  than  hasten 
its  formation.  The  current,  according  to  Finney,  should  not  be  greater  than 
seventy-five  m.a.,  but  should  be  continued  at  least  an  hour.  In  abdominal 
aneurisms,  the  aneurism  should,  of  course,  be  fully  exposed  and  the  viscera 
packed  away.  This  is  done  under  local  anesthesia.  After  the  current  has 
been  passed  at  least  an  hour  in  thoracic  aneurisms  the  needle  is  slowly  re- 
moved, twisting  it  somewhat  in  order  to  withdraw  it  gradually.  The  skin 
is  depressed  around  the  wire  and  the  wire  cut  flush  with  the  skin.  The  skin 
is  then  pinched  up  and  the  end  of  the  wire  will  disappear  under  the  skin. 
If  the  skin  has  originally  been  drawn  to  one  side,  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  hole  in  the  skin  and  that  in  the  sac. 

Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  should  first  be  carefully  studied  with  the  x-ray 
before  being  subjected  to  wirinjr.  A  diffuse  dilatation  or  a  spindle-shaped 
aneurism  obviously  cannot  be  treated  by  such  a  measure,  which  should  be 
reserved  for  the  distinctly  sacculated  type.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
cure  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  ligature,  and  the  abdominal  aorta 
has  so  far  been  ligated  for  various  causes,  chiefly  for  aneurism,  about  twenty 
times  with  fatal  result  in  each  case.  In  some  abdominal  aneurisms  the  metal 
band  introduced  by  IlalstcMl  seems  indicated.  By  this  means  the  circulation 
through  the  aneurism  can  be  greatly  diminished  though  not  entirely  obliterated, 
and  after  collateral  circulation  has  been  sufficiently  established  the  band  may 
be  removed  and  a  ligature  applied.  If,  however,  important  arteries,  such  as 
the  renal  or  the  celiac  axis,  arise  from  a  prominent  portion  of  the  sac,  the 
case  would  seem  utterly  hopeless,  as  any  method  that  obliterates  the  sac 
would,  of  course,  occlude  these  arteries,  with  the  necessity  of  a  fatal  result. 

This  principle  of  the  gradual  obliteration  of  arteries  has  added  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  of  certain  types  of  aneurisms.  It  may  be 
sometimes  employed  as  a  direct  cure  but  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  development 
of  collateral  circulation  by  the  diminution  of  the  arterial  lumen  without 
entirely  occluding  it.  This  was  first  worked  out  by  Ilalsted^  who  made  use 
of  aluminum  bands  with  smooth  edges.  These  bands  were  placed  around  the 
artery  and  curled  into  position  by  a  special  device.  Later  the  bands  were 
modified  by  Matas,  wiio  used  thcni  in  a  long  ribbon  in  the  form  of  an  aneu- 
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risiii  ihmmIIt.  Th«*  bjiinls  may  ho  nuMvil  and  placed  with  the  finiarers.  They 
vary  in  wiiltli  frnn  ■',,;  to  •'•,,;  of  an  inch  and  are  abcmt  as  thick  as  a  sheet  metal 
{raujrr  No.  2.'{,  wU'irh  is  O.i'i  mm.  in  thickness. 

In  soiiii*  intrrrsiin^  experimental  work  Halsted*  has  found  that  there  Ls 
frecjuiMiiIy  dilatation  of  the  vessel  on  the  distal  side  of  the  band  which  ap- 
pears to  he  (iitlienlt  to  explain,  but  whieh  lie  thinks  is  due  to  a  form  of  eddy 
or  whirl  in  the  partially  <»listrnete<l  eiirrent. 

in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  <»f  the  extremities  it  is  important  to  de- 
velop the  collateral  eirenlation  to  as  fjreat  an  extent  as  possible,  before  any 
attempt  is  ma<le  to  exeis<»  the  aneurism  <»r  to  close  the  sac.  This  may  be  done 
by  hot  paeks  around  the  limb  several  times  a  day,  extending  over  a  period 
of  a  half  to  on<»  hour  at  a  tinie.  l)i«rital  ])ressure  on  the  artery  or  pressure 
by  a  special  apparatus  may  be  used.  The  circulation  should  be  tested,  as 
sutr;reste<|  by  Matas.  by  ap|)lyin'r  a  firm  Ksnu^rch  1)anda<re  from  the  extremity 
of  the  limb  to  tlu'  trunk.  The  nuiin  artery  is  then  com])ressed.  the  Esmarch 
removed,  and  \ui\i*  made  of  the  nMurninjr  circulation  which  is  carried  on 
<'olIaterally.  In  the  thijrh  a  hyperemic  tlush  extends  quickly  to  the  knee,  bnt 
may  jro  much  more  slowly  or  not  at  all  to  the  f(»ot.  If  the  flush  does  not 
reach  the  ankle,  o|M'rati(m  shoubl  be  ])ost|>one<l  ami  treatment  with  hot  packs 
or  local  compressions  of  th(»  artery  is  instituted  until  collateral  cir<»ulation 
has  been  salisfaetorilv  cstablislH»d.  Tin*  most  s(»rious  objection  to  this  method 
of  testinjr  is  that  it  is  inap|)licabl(»  in  negroes  or  people  with  a  very  dark 
skin. 

Compn^ssion  is  recojrnized  as  one  of  tin*  oldest  methods  of  treating  aneu- 
risms. \Vhil(»  various  appliances  hav(»  been  used  they  have  not  been  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  ditrital  compression  properly  applied.  It  requires  a  number 
of  assistants  who  can  relieve  each  other  from  time  to  time.  The  skin  where 
pressure  is  to  be  made  is  covered  with  l^'rench  chalk.  Each  assistant  is  in- 
structed as  to  the  amount  of  |)ressure  necessary,  the  direction  in  which  it  must 
be  made,  aiul  the  nmnner  of  clianjrinjr  from  one  assistant  to  another,  so  at  no 
time  durinjr  the  treat UKMit  is  the  artery  witliout  compression  at  or  about  the 
sann*  point.  The  femoral  artery  below  Poupart's  liframent  is  the  most  favor- 
able location  for  dijrilid  com])ression.  Each  sitting?  lasts  four  hours.  Some- 
times one  sittinjr  will  result  in  a  cure.  l>ut  usually  ten  or  even  twenty  sittings 
are  necessary.  This  method  is  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  in  comparison 
with  modern  methods  and  is  by  no  means  free  from  danjrer  of  pran<?rene. 

The  (elastic  com])r(»ssion  of  Keid  consists  of  bandajring  the  limb  by  an 
elastic  banda^re  up  to  the  aneurism  and  then  skii)])in«r  the  aneurism,  but 
bandajrinfJC  the  limb  almve  it.  Tn  this  way  the  blood  is  shut  ofT  above  and 
below  the  aneurism  and  clottinjr  is  often  produced.  The  bandage,  however, 
should  not  be  left  on  longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half  and  in  elderly  people 
half  this  time  is  much  safer.  According  to  Delbet,  this  treatment  leads  to 
gangrene  twice  as  often  as  digital  compression. 

J]xtrenic  flexion  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  surgeons,  but  is  often 
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called  the  method  of  Hart.  It  is  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms 
developing  in  the  popliteal  region,  in  the  groin  or  in  the  elbow.  It  consists 
of  forced  flexion  which  must  be  maintained  about  fourteen  days.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly painful  and  cures  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases. 

The  classical  methods  of  using  the  ligature  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  have 
been  long  established.  The  operation  of  Antyllus  has  been  practiced  since 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  has  on  the  whole  given  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  results.  It  consists  of  ligating  the  artery  close  to  the  aneu- 
rism, both  centrally  and  distally,  and  then  incising  the  sac  (Fig.  59).     In 
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Fig.  59. — The  operation  of  Antyllus  for  aneurism.       Kij?.  (^2. — The  operation  of  Brasdor. 

Fig.  60. — The  operation  of  Anel  for  aneurism.  Fig.  ^)3. — The  oj>cration  of  Wardrop. 

Fig.  61. — The  operation  of  John    Hunter.  Fig.  i>4. — The  operation  of  Pasquin, 

Fig.  65. — The  operation  of  Purmann. 

preantiseptic  days  the  suppuration  following  this  method  made  the  mortality 
high,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  percentage  of  cures  has  been  gratifying. 

Anel's  method,  first  used  in  1710,  consists  in  ligating  the  artery  centrally  but 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  sac  (Fig.  60).  In  preantiseptic  days  where  suppura- 
tion was  a  rule,  secondary  hemorrhage  was  frequent.  It  was  thought  this 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artery  near  the  sac  was  very  likely  to  be 
diseased;  so  John  Hunter  established  a  new  principle  of  ligating,  in  1785,  by 
applying  the  ligature  centrally,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  aneurism  (Fig. 
61).  In  this  method  branches  are  given  off  from  the  main  artery  between 
the  ligature  and  the  aneurism.    It  is  still  used  to  some  extent  but  has  many 
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disadvantages.  First  of  all,  it  assumes  that  the  arter>^  is  less  diseased  at  a 
distance  from  the  aneurism  than  elose  to  it.  This  is  by  no  means  always 
true.  Secondly,  the  liahility  to  f?anj?rene  is  increased,  because  if  the  sac  is 
occluded  by  a  clot  there  will  be  two  obstructions  to  the  current  instead  of  one, 
the  obstruction  at  the  site  of  lifjature  and  another  further  down  where 
the  aneurism  is  closed  bv  clots.  Thus  the  collateral  circulation  between  the 
ligature  and  the  sac  is  greatly  diminished  and  the  blood  has  to  pass  through 
two  sets  of  collateral  branches,  one  from  above  the  ligature  to  vessels  be- 
tween the  ligature  and  the  aneurism,  and  one  from  this  set  to  the  vessel  be- 
low the  aneurism,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  limb.  If,  how- 
ever, the  collateral  circulation  is  free,  the  aneurism  may  not  be  sufficiently 
occluded  by  clots  and  no  cure  will  result.  With  modern  technic  and  an  ab- 
sorbable ligature  the  operation  of  Anel  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Hunter. 

Brasdor  instituted  the  method  of  distal  ligation  in  1798,  ligating  distally 
the  nuiin  trunk  (Fig.  ()2).  Wardrop,  in  1825,  applied  ligatures  distally  to  one 
or  two  of  the  nuiin  branches  of  the  artery  (Fig.  63).  This  was  used  in  aneu- 
rism of  the  innominate  where  the  carotid  artery  was  often  tied.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  immediately  above  and  below  without  opening  the  sac 
is  called  Pas<iuiirs  method  and  was  first  applied  in  1812  (Fig.  64). 

Ligation  on  each  end  and  close  to  the  aneurism  with  extirpation  of  the  sae 
has  been  known  as  the  operation  of  Purmann,  who  used  it  in  1680  (Fig.  65). 
It  is  necessary  to  have  complete  hemostasis  either  by  the  tourniquet,  or  by 
clamping,  or  by  temporary  ligatures.  Often  large  collateral  vessels  open  into 
the  sac,  so  a  central  ligature  may  not  completely  control  the  hemorrhage. 
It  is  also  important  to  preserve  the  vein  in  extirpating  the  sac,  for  if  the  veiu 
is  injured  or  ligated,  gangrene  is  more  likely  to  occur.  Bleeding  is  con- 
trolled by  sutures  which  do  not  go  dec^per  than  necessary,  as  packing,  if  dv- 
pended  upon  to  stop  l)l(MHling  may  also  interfere  with  the  collateral  circula- 
tion. 

Ligation  with  extirpation  of  the  sac  (*ompares  very  favorably  in  results 
with  simple  ligature,  as  it  has  a  somewhat  lower  mortality  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  than  the  llunterian  method  of  ligation,  and  the  dangers  of  gan- 
grene are  about  the  same. 

The  greatest  improvemcMit  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  in  modern  times 
is  the  operation  of  !Matas,  which  was  first  performed  by  him  in  1888,  on  a 
brachial   aneurism    that   had    not   been   cured   by   either   proximal   or   distal 
ligature.     The  operation  is  subdivided  into  three  different  types,  though  the 
principle  is  the   same   in   (»ach.     The   fact  that   extirpation   of  the  sac,  and 
the  Syme  operation  in  which  the  artery  is  ligated  within  the  sac,  are  followed 
by  a  comparatively  low  mortality  and  a  high  rate  of  cure  makes  it  evident 
that  the  nearer  the  ligature   is  ])laced  toward  the   sae,   other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  the  results  will  be.     The  objections  to  extirpation  are  ob- 
vious.     The    o])eration    is    not    only    difficult,    involving    the    enucleation    of 
considerable  tissue,  but  there  is  a  likelihood  of  injury  to  the  veins  or  nerves, 
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and,  most  important  of  all,  the  tissues  enucleated  often  carry  collateral  ves- 
sels that  are  highly  important. 

The  three  types  of  the  operation  of  Matas  are  obliterativc  cndo-aneurismor- 
rhaphy,  restorative  endo-anourismorrhaphy,  and  reconstructive  endo-aneuris- 
morrhaphy  {Figs,  66,  67  and  68).  The  obliterativc  type  may  be  used  in  any 
form  of  aneurism,  but  it  was  particularly  designed  for  cases  in  which  there 
are  tvro  openings  in  the  sac  some  distance  apart,  or  when  the  sac  is  peculiarly 
friable.  Hemostasia  is  obtained  by  a  tourniquet  if  possible,  or  if  tliis  is  imprac- 
ticable by  the  clamps  devised  by  ('rile  or  Matas,  or  by  the  clamps  that  I 
devised  for  lateral  suture  of  blood  vessels  (p.  136).  These  damps  arc  placed 
on  the  artery  and  its  main  branches  liolh  above  and  iielow  the  sac.  The  sac 
should  not  be  dissected  out,  so  whenever  a  tourniquet  can  be  used  instead 


of  a  clamp  it  is  always  preferred.  By  bearing  in  miud  llic  principle  on  which 
the  operation  is  founded — conserving  every  possible  collateral  branch  in 
the  sac  and  surrounding  tissues — the  operation  can  be  carried  out  more  in- 
telligently. After  the  tourniquet  has  been  applied  an  ample  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  over  the  aneurism.  If  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  tourniquet, 
the  vessel  is  exposed  centrally  and  peripherally  a  few  inches  from  the  aneurism 
and  clamps  applied,  as  mi'ntioned  above.  The  sac  is  then  opened  without  separat- 
ing it  from  the  surrounding  tissue  and  clots  arc  thoroughly  removed.  A  suture 
of  chromic  or  tanned  eatgut  in  a  small,  rouiul,  curved  needle  is  passed  around 
the  openings  of  the  artery  taking  care  to  tie  the  ojienings  snugly  but  not 
using  too  much  force  as  the  suture  may  ent  out.  The  sac  is  searched  for 
other  openings  of  collateral  arteries  or  branches  and  these  are  also  closed. 
The  tourniquet  or  clamp  is  released  to  .see  if  the  bleeding  in  the  sac  is  con- 
trolled and  is  immediately  reapplied.     Then  the  sac  is  obliterated  by  rows 
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of  sutures  of  clirouiie  or  tuiiiifil  oatpiit,  the  first  row  running  preferaljlv 
from  one  arterial  opening  to  another.  After  this  has  been  Bnisbed  another 
row  is  placed.  In  iiitraperitnneal  aneurisms  the  peritoneum  is  sutured  so  as 
to  cover  the  raw  surfaee.  The  manner  of  treating  the  sac  after  the  two  tiers 
of  obliterative  sutures  have  l)epn  placed,  depends  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  sac  and  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon,  as 
in  plastic  work.  The  essential  features  are  to  close  the  arterial  openings 
into  the  sac  and  to  phn-c  at  least  two  rows  of  continuous  chromic  or  tanned 
eatgut,  obliterating  the  sac  as  far  as  possible  from  one  of  the  main  arterial 
openings  to  the  other.  After  this,  the  reces,ses  of  the  sac  are  folded  upon 
themselves  if  possible,  or  sutures  are  carried  through  a  double  thickness  of 
the  sac  and  tied  in  the  margin  of  the  wunnd,  or  else  brought  out  through 
the  skin.    All  dead  spaces  should  be  obliterated  and  the  wound  closed  without 


drainage.  The  blood  curri'nt  is  gradually  turned  on  before  the  skin  is  sutured 
and  the  infolded  sac  is  presse<l  upon.  Usually  there  is  but  little,  if  any  oozing, 
though  if  it  is  marked  (he  tourniquet  should  be  reapplied  and  the  leak  stopped 
by  additional  sutures.  The  smooth  membrane  lining  the  inside  of  the  sac 
is  vascular  endothelium  and  requires  no  freshening  or  injury  to  heal,  but 
merely  .snug  approximation  just  as  the  peritoneum  requires. 

Restorative  endo-aneurismorrhaphy  {Fig.  67)  is  applicable  when  the  sac 
is  tough  and  resistant  and  when  there  is  only  one  opening.  In  other  words, 
when  the  aneurism  springs  from  one  side  of  the  artery  and  the  whole  of  the 
artery's  circumference  is  not  involved.  This  does  not  occur  very  frequently. 
In  such  eases  the  opening  is  sutured  either  by  surrounding  it  with  a  purse- 
string  suture  or  by  whipping  it  over  with  a  continuous  stitch.  The  rest  of 
the  procedure  is  identical  with  the  obliterative  method. 
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Reconstructive  endo-aneurismorrhaphy  (Fig.  68)  is  recommended  by  Matas 
in  cases  in  which  the  two  openings  are  close  together,  where  there  is  but  little  athe- 
roma, and  where  the  sac  is  tough  and  holds  the  sutures  well.  The  sac  is  cleaned  of 
clots  and  washed  out  with  salt  solution.  Matas  recommends  that  a  soft  rubber 
catheter,  well  anointed  with  vaseline  and  which  fits  snugly  into  the  arterial 
opening,  be  inserted  and  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic  catgut  be  placed  at 
close  intervals  over  the  catheter.  After  the  sutures  have  been  placed  the 
catheter  is  withdrawn  and  the  sutures  are  tied  snugly.  The  rest  of  the  sac  is 
obliterated  as  in  the  other  methods. 

In  all  of  these  methods  care  should  be  taken  not  to  take  a  deeper  bite  with 
the  suture  than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  The  needle  may  wound  the 
accompanying  vein  or  nerve,  or  if  inserted  too  deeply,  may  occlude  some 
collateral  vessel. 

Reconstructive  endo-aneurismorrhaphy  probably  sooner  or  later  either  be- 
comes obliterative  or  fails  to  cure.  The  fact  that,  in  several  instances,  thrombi 
which  formed  after  the  reconstructive  operation  were  later  dislodged  and  acted 
as  emboli,  is  also  a  serious  objection  to  this  method.  In  the  light  of  modern 
blood  vessel  suturing,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  reconstructed  artery  to  remain 
patent.  In  experimental  work  under  the  best  conditions  with  comparatively 
healthy  blood  vessels  and  using  the  finest  sutures  of  silk  and  the  finest  needles, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  occlusion  of  the  artery  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  even  after  some  experience  in  this  work.  We  can  hardly  expect,  then, 
that  suturing  with  comparatively  coarse  needles  and  catgut  in  diseased  tissue 
will  produce  a  permanently  patent  artery.  If  there  is  merely  a  small  open- 
ing the  restorative  method  may  be  indicated,  but  the  eventual  result  will 
probably  be  better  if  the  obliterative  method  is  always  used  instead  of  the 
reconstructive  type.  The  only  advantage  in  the  reconstructive  operation  is 
that  for  a  short  time  blood  flows  through  its  natural  channel  and  the  con- 
sequent strain  upon  collateral  circulation  will  not  be  so  great.  This  advan- 
tage, however,  seems  offset  by  the  dangers  of  sudden  emboli  from  the 
breaking  loose  of  a  thrombus,  by  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  channel 
in  all  probability  becomes  obliterated,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  recurrences  are 
much  more  common  after  the  reconstructive  than  after  the  obliterative  method. 
Matas  has  collected  statistics  which  prove  beyond  doubt  that  wherever  endo- 
aneurismorrhaphy  can  be  applied  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  either  liga- 
ture or  extirpation;  not  only  is  the  mortality  rate  less  but  gangrene  is  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Extirpation  of  aneurisms  has  been  done  with  direct  suture  of  the  ar- 
tery by  the  end-to-end  method.  This  is  only  applicable  where  the  site  of 
the  aneurism  involves  a  very  short  section  of  the  artery  and  where  the 
ends  of  the  artery  are  comparatively  healthy.  It  has  been  done  by  Lexer, 
Stich,  and  Enderlen  in  popliteal  aneurisms.  The  limb  is  flexed  and  kept  in 
this  position  for  several  weeks  by  plaster  of  Paris.  After  the  sixth  week  the 
knee  may  be  gradually  extended.     This  method  has,  of  course,  a  very  limited 
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The  ideal  treatment  of  aneurism  is  to  exeise  the  sac  and  at  the  same  time 
to  restore  the  arterial  ehannel.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  substituting 
a  segment  of  vein.  The  vein  that  accompanies  the  artery  has  been  used,  though 
it  would  be  much  better  to  utilize  some  other  vein.  Obviously,  when  the  direct 
circulation  is  deficient  on  account  of  the  aiunirism,  and  collateral  circulation 
is  poor,  closing  the  main  artery  by  ligature  or  obliteration  of  the  sac — even 
by  the  metliod  of  ^Fatas— is  fraught  with  great  danger  and  the  indications  are. 
if  possible,  to  reestablish  the  circulation  by  the  ideal  method.  In  a  diseased 
artery,  arterial  sutures  would  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  desira])le  to  suture  healthv  arteries  as  in  traumatic  aneurisms  than 
the  diseased  vessels  of  spontaneous  aneurisms.  However,  the  brilliant  case  of 
Lexer,  aln^ady  rcfcrrcMl  to  (p.  75),  in  whieh  he  excised  an  aneurism  in- 
volving a  portion  of  the  external  iliac  and  femoral  arteries  and  sutured  into 
the  defect  a  s(*gment  of  the  saphenous  v(Mn  with  perfect  success,  shows  the 
great  possibilities  of  this  operation,  liernheim.  of  r>altimore,  has  succcs.sfully 
excised  a  popliteal  aneurism  and  sutured  in  a  segment  of  vein. 

If  success  is  to  be  attained  in  suturing  diseased  arterites  the  best  possible 
technic  should  be  used.     As  already  ])ointed  out,  it  is  not  likely  that  recon- 
structive endo-aneurismorrhaphy,  in  which  comparatively  coarse  needles  and 
catgut  are  used,  will  result  in  a  permanently  open  channel.    Certainly  in  ex- 
perimental work  such  technic  would  invariably  be  followed  by  thrombosis  in 
healthy  aiteri(»s,  and  in  diseased  ai-tcrics  we  have  no  right  to  expect  better 
results.     It  is  practically  impossible,  however,  to  use  the  technic  of  arterial 
suturing  in  the  bottom  of  a  sac  where  the  tension  on  the  stitches  must  be 
considerable,  but  after  the  sac  is  excised  a  segment  of  vein  can  be  sutured 
to  the  ends  of  the  artery  with  the  regular  technic  for  end-to-end  suture.    While 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  segment  btvoming  ocdudtHl  by  thrombus,  it  seems 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  reestablish  the  current  of 
the  blood,  it  should  be  done  not  by  the  reconstructive  method  of  Matas,  but 
])y  excision  of  the  sac  and  suturing  into  the  defect  a  segment  of  vein.    Re- 
versing the  circulation  and  then  excising  the  aneurism  has  been  tried.    This 
has  none  of  the  advantages  of  transplantation  of  a  venous  segment. 

OPERATION  ON  ANEURISM  OF  SPECIAL  ARTERIES 

Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  aneurisms, 
whieh  would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  strain  to  which  this  great  ves- 
sel is  subject.  The  proper  ti'eatment  is  medical  treatment  though  in  saccu- 
lated thoracic  aneurisms  tin*  ]\r()or(»-Corradi  method  may  be  used.  The 
technic  employed  by  Finney  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  (pp.  118,  119).  A 
thorough  examination  by  x-ray  should  be  made  before  this  operation  is  at- 
tempted. The  average  course  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  is  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  There  has  been  one  effort  to  cure  a  thoracic  aneurism  by  ligating  the 
aorta.  This  was  done  by  (Juinard,  of  Paris,  in  1904,  the  chest  being  opened 
posteriorly  by  an  osteoplastic  flap  and  a  ligature  placed  on  the  thoracic  aorta 
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just  below  the  end  of  the  arch.  When  the  ligature  was  tightened,  pulsation 
in  the  femoral  artery  stopped  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  became  pale  and 
cold,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  circulation  was  reestablished  through  the  in- 
tercostal and  other  vessels.  However,  the  blood  pressure  through  the  collat- 
eral circulation  was  not  sufficient  for  the  renal  arteries  and  the  patient  died. 

Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  scarcely  amenable  to  other  direct 
treatment  than  the  Moore-Corradi  method.  If  the  aneurism  is  above  the  renal 
arteries  or  involves  the  mesenteric,  its  obliteration  will  necessarily  result  fa- 
tally on  account  of  interference  with  the  function  of  the  kidneys  or  from  gan- 
grene of  the  intestines.  Below  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  the  outlook 
seems  more  hopeful,  but  the  results  are  practically  equally  as  disastrous.  Of 
about  twenty  cases  of  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta  none  has  been  success- 
ful. The  strain  thrown  upon  the  heart  by  the  increased  blood  pressure  after 
such  a  ligature  is  enormous  and  this  high  pressure  and  a  competent  heart  are 
essential  to  the  proper  establishment  of  collateral  circulation.  Most  of  these 
patients  have  hearts  that  are  far  from  competent,  and  even  in  healthy  animals 
ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  usually  results  in  a  cardiac  death.  Even  if 
the  heart  should  survive  the  strain,  which  it  does  not  do  in  the  vast  majority 
of  eases,  there  is  still  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  and  the  possibility  of  sepsis  and 
shock.  The  iliac  arteries  have  been  ligated  for  abdominal  aneurisms,  follow- 
ing the  principle  of  Brasdor  and  Wardrop,  but  this  too  has  proved  fatal. 
Various  methods  of  compression  have  been  advocated  and  even  endo-aneuris- 
morrhaphy  has  been  tried,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  aluminum  band  of  Hal- 
sted  or  of  Matas  which  would  produce  a  partial  but  not  a  complete  occlusion  of 
the  aorta  seems  to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment,  if  wiring  and 
galvanism  are  not  indicated.  If  this  did  not  cure  the  aneurism  after  a  few  weeks, 
the  collateral  circulation  it  encouraged  might  justify  ligation  of  the  aorta. 
Various  problems,  particularly  the  strain  upon  the  heart,  render  treatment  of 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta  a  very  unsatisfactory  procedure.  Experimentally,  a 
portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  resected  and  a  tube  sutured  into 
the  defect  (p.  90). 

Aneurisms  of  the  innominate  seem  to  offer  a  field  for  the  Moore-Corradi 
method,  though  they  have  been  treated  successfully  by  ligatures.  Apparently 
the  best  operation  is  distal  ligation  after  Wardrop  or  Brasdor.  Ligation  of 
the  right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  is  done  during  the  same 
operation,  tying  the  carotid  first  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  cerebral  embolus. 

Aneurisms  of  the  external  carotid  are  quite  rare,  but  occasionally  occur. 
Treatment  by  ligatures,  placing  the  ligatures  as  far  as  possible  from  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  common  carotid,  may  be  employed.  The  injection  into  the 
external  carotid  of  boiling  water  after  the  suggestion  of  Wyeth  might  be 
indicated,  as  the  collateral  circulation  with  the  carotid  of  the  other  side  is  so 
free  as  to  render  simple  proximal  ligation  much  less  likely  to  cure  here  than 
in  most  other  arteries.  Aneurisms  of  the  common  carotid  or  of  the  internal 
carotid  are  of  grave  significance  because  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  brain 
that  often  follows  when  these  arteries  are  tied.    The  danger  of  ligation  of  the 
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common  carotid  increases  enormously  after  forty  years  of  age  and  is  due  to 
the  danger  of  a  diminished  l)h)()d  supply  to  the  brain.  In  the  young  with 
elastic  arteries  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  comparatively  free  from 
danger,  but  after  forty  years  of  age,  and  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
arteriosclerosis,  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  from  the  inability  of 
other  arteries  to  dilate  sufficiently,  is  frequent.  The  operative  measures  that 
have  been  used  are  the  classical  methods  of  ligation,  though  of  these  extirpa- 
tion with  the  double  ligature  has  proved  most  successful.  Proximal  ligature 
is  particularly  liable  to  cause  thrombi  in  the  sac  with  the  possibility  of  a 
piece  of  thrombus  becoming  loose  and  causing  an  embolus  in  the  brain.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  cerebral  symptoms  from  the  mere 
occlusion  of  the  artery.  Distal  ligation  or  extirpation  to  a  large  extent  avoids 
the  danger  of  embolus. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  serious  danger 
may  often  be  avoided  if  the  channel  of  the  artery  can  be  re-established  within 
a  few  hours  after  occlusion.     The  problem  in  connection  with  the  carotid 
artery  is  diflferent  from  that  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  only  because  of 
the  immediate  danger  to  life  by  impairing  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  but 
because  we  have  a  method  of  determining  from  the  patient's  sensations  and 
symptoms  whether  occlusion  of  the  artery  is  safe.     Before  applying  a  liga- 
ture to  the  carotid,  except  in  cases  of  grave  necessity,  the  common  carotid 
should  be  ex])osed  under  local  anesthesia  and   gradually  occluded,   prefera- 
bly by  a  rubber  covered  Crile  clamp.     If  this  is  followed  by  cerebral  symp- 
toms  of  a   psychic   nature,   by   paralysis   or   convulsions,   the   artery   should 
be  opened  at  once.     If  no  immediate  symptoms  occur,  the  clamp  may  be  left 
on  for  forty-eight  hours  and  then  a  ligature  applied  to  occlude  the  artery 
with    comparative   safety.     However,    cerebral    symptoms   sometimes   appear 
after  several  days,  though  they  are  usually  manifest  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  occlusion  of  the  artery.     If  complete  closure  is  not  possible  the  metal 
band  of  Ilalsted  may  be  rolled  around  the  artery  in  such  a  manner  as  par- 
tially to  occlude  it.    If  this  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  aneurism  no  further  treat- 
ment is  necessary;  but  if  not,  the  band  may  be  left  in  place  for  one  or  two 
weeks  until  the  other  arteries  have  taken  up  the  circulation,  and  then  a  liga- 
ture can  be  applied.     If  even  a  partial  occlusion  is  not  borne  the  outlook  is 
almost  hopeless,  though  the  possibility  of  excision  and  the  substitution  of  a 
segment  of  vein  should  be  considered. 

Subclavian  aneurisms  have  been  subjected  to  numerous  methods  of  treat- 
ment including  the  intrasaccular  ligation  of  Syme.  They  have  been  treated 
by  ligature,  both  distal  and  proximal,  and  the  innominate  artery  has  also  been 
ligated  in  efforts  to  cure.  The  results  have  usually  been  unsuccessful,  the 
mortality  being  large,  though  since  1890,  the  mortality  has  fallen  from  about 
eighty  per  cent  in  preantiseptic  days  to  twenty-two  per  cent.  The  metal  band 
mav  also  be  used  here.  Excision  of  the  sac  seems  to  have  been  followed  bv 
quite   satisfactory   results   as   compared   with    other    methods    of   treatment. 
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Eiido-aneurismorrhaphy  has  been  attempted,  though  in  not  a  great  number 
of  eases,  and  the  results  usually  have  been  satisfactory. 

Axillary  aneurisms  may  be  treated  by  ligature,  by  band,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Matas.  In  certain  cases  where  the  circulation  can  be  controlled,  ex- 
cision of  the  aneurism  with  the  substitution  of  a  piece  of  vein  may  be  con- 
sidered. This  has  been  done  by  Lexer  and  while  the  patient  died  from  gan- 
grene of  the  limb  it  was  found  that  the  occlusion  from  thrombus  occurred 
where  the  clamp  was  placed,  the  transplanted  section  of  vein  being  patent  and 
in  good  condition. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  iliac  arteries  is  subject  to  somewhat 
the  same  objections  as  the  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  for  ligation  of 
these  large  arteries  produces  great  strain  upon  the  heart.  The  intrasaccular 
method  of  Matas  offers  in  certain  cases  excellent  results,  though  hemostasis 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  except  by  compression  of  the  aorta. 

The  aluminum  metal  band  is  particularly  applicable  in  aneurisms  of  the 
iliac  arteries.  By  this  means  the  current  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  with- 
out being  obliterated  and  the  danger  of  gangrene  of  the  extremity  is  greatly 
lessened.  At  a  second  operation  after  a  few  weeks  the  artery  can  be  perma- 
nently occluded  near  the  site  of  the  band  by  ligatures.  This  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  aneurisms  anvwhere  when  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  collat- 
eral  circulation  will  not  be  sufficient  if  the  artery  is  entirely  occluded  by  a 
ligature  or  if  the  endo-aneurismorrhaphy  of  Afatas  is  contraindicated. 

The  common  and  external  iliac  arteries  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
an  extension  of  the  aorta.  Aneurisms  affecting  all  of  the  iliac  arteries  are 
lined  in  front  with  peritoneum.  They  tend  to  dilate  quickly  as  there  is  but 
little  resistance  in  front  and  they  rupture  easily  for  the  same  reason.  When 
rupture  occurs  it  is  usually  immediately  fatal,  though  occasionally  the  blood 
may  form  a  large  hematoma  under  the  peritoneum.  The  treatment  of  aneurisms 
of  the  iliac  arteries  may  be  some  form  of  ligature,  a  partial  constriction  by 
the  aluminum  band,  or  endo-aneurismorrhaphy.  Digital  compression  is  not 
practical,  though  it  may  be  tried  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  compressing 
the  common  iliac  or  the  aorta.  In  extirpation  or  in  endo-aneurismorrhaphy, 
temporary  hemostasis  can  be  effected  by  digital  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
aorta,  or  else  upon  the  trunk  of  the  common  iliac  near  the  bifurcation.  Even 
pressure  upon  the  aorta  may  not  give  an  entirely  dry  field  as  some  blood 
comes  through  the  distal  end  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  Pressure  upon 
the  iliac  is  often  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  free  anastomosis  with  the  inter- 
nal iliac  of  the  other  side.  Aneurisms  of  the  external  iliac  have  occasionally 
been  treated  by  digital  compression.  Compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
through  the  abdominal  wall  is  possible  in  thin  patients,  but  is  best  done  within 
the  abdomen.  In  a  thin  patient  the  method  of  Momburg,  constricting  the 
abdomen  with  a  rubber  tube,  has  been  tried.  This  will  give  a  dry  field, 
but  there  is  always  danger  from  an  abdominal  tourniquet,  such  as  injury 
to  the  intestines,  though  the  originator  of  this  method  claims  otherwise. 
The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  iliacs  has  been  largely  by  the  ligature. 
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Double  lij^ation,  distal  and  proximal,  with  extirpation  has  j?iven  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  iliaes  should  he  lif^ated  intra peritoneally.  The  older  method 
of  stri|)pin«i:  uj)  the  ])eritoneum  and  makin^i:  an  extensive  raw  surface  is 
unnecessary.  The  ])atient  may  he  put  in  the  Trendelenburg  position  with 
the  intestines  packed  olT,  an<l  lijration  of  either  the  common  iliac  or  its  two 
branches  can  be  readily  don<».  End<)-aneurismorrhaphy  has  been  tried  in  a 
few  cases  with  satisfactory  results.  Li»ration  of  tlie  common  iliac  carries  a 
heavy  mortality  rale.  Matas  says  that  in  modern  times,  since  1880,  the  death 
rate  is  nearly  fifty  ])er  cent.  This  hifrh  mortality  rate,  as  explained  by  Hal- 
sted  in  an  article  on  aneurisms  of  the  iliac,  is  larjrely  due  to  complications 
and  would  i)robably  now  be  considerably  lower.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
mortality  from  sinii)lc  lijjation  is  much  hi^rher  than  from  extirpation  or  endo- 
aneurism()rrhai)hy  should  cause  the  later  method  to  be  employed  wherever 
possible. 

Aneurisms  of  the  ui>j)cr  femoral  art<M*v  recpiire  a  similar  liemostasis  to 
aneurisms  of  the  iliac,  as  it  is  impractical  to  place  a  tourniquet  at  this  level. 
The  external  iliac  «i:ivcs  oft*  but  few  branches  whereas  the  upper  part  of  the 
femoral  has  a  very  abundant  collateral  circulation.  For  this  reason  in  p»» 
antise])tic  days  lij^ation  of  the  femoral  just  below  Poupart's  ligament  tvif 
avoided  whenever  possible.  The  collateral  circulation  is  so  free  at  this  poiflt 
that  formation  of  a  thrombus  is  ])revented  or  retarded  and  as  suppnratNB 
usually  took  place  in  those  days,  secondary  hemorrhage  would  occur  in  about 
half  of  all  cases:  consecjucntly,  the  external  iliac  whose  branches  are  few 
could  b(»  lijrated  much  more  safely.  With  absorbable  ligatures  and  careful 
asepsis,  th<»se  objections  are  no  longer  so  serious. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  upper  or  common  femoral  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  even  tem])orary  hemostasis  unless  the  same  measures  are  employed 
as  in  aneurisms  of  the  iliac;  that  is,  direct  cr.mpressi(m  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
or  the  common  iliac  after  opening  the  a])domen.  The  communications  of  the 
l)rofunda,  which  is  almost  always  in  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  in  this  region, 
together  with  other  collateral  branches  make  the  field  very  vascular.  The 
necessity  for  controlling  bleeding  by  intraabdcmiinal  ])ressure  on  the  iliac  in 
such  cases  should  be  seriously  considered  whenever  it  is  desired  to  open  the 
sac  of  an  ui)per  femoral  aneurism. 

Anrurism  of  the  branches  of  the  interiud  iliac  practically  always  occurs 
either  outside  of  the  pelvis  or  else  partly  without  and  partly  within  the  pel- 
vis. Tt  usually  involves  the  sciatic  or  the  gluteal  arteries.  Formerly,  the 
most  satisfactory  treatment  was  the  method  of  Antyllus,  in  which  the  vessel 
is  ligated  both  proximally  and  distally  and  the  sac  incised.  The  better  method 
is  endo-aneurismorrhaphy  with  either  temporary  or  permanent  closure  of  the 
internal  iliac  by  ligature.  AVhen  the  aneurism  begins  in  the  pelvis,  which  is 
very  unusual,  merely  ligating  the  internal  iliac  may  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Aneurism  of  the  lower  femoral  can  be  treated  most  satisfactorily  by  endo- 
aneurismorrhaphy  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  obliterative  o])eration  is  better 
than  the  reconstructive.    If  after  testing  the  collateral  circulation  it  appears 
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(leficienl  uiid  tlio  patient  s  (■(iiulilion  is  otlionvise  jrnini,  tlie  jiossibilUy  of  pxeisiiig 
the  aiieiirisin  and  siibstitiitiiip  a  |ii('fC  of  the  saiiiicnous  vein  from  the  other 
lep  should  be  eonsidered.  The  tiliiiiiiiinm  band  iimy  l)e  used  with  advantage 
befdre  resorting  to  a  more  radteal  operation. 

Popliteal  aneurisms  may  involve  the  wiioie  of  the  artery  in  the  later 
stapes,  but  in  the  early  stages  they  are  ofti-ii  of  the  saitenlar  form  iu  \vliieli  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  artery  is  alTeeted.  In  several  instaiiees  the 
aneurism  lias  been  excised  and  the  ends  of  Ihe  artery  were  united  hy  eud-to-end 
suture.  Aneurisms  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  i»0|)liteal  are  mueh  less 
likely  to  eause  gangrene  than  those  from  the  lower  ])oilion  of  this  artery, 
because  most  i)f  the  eollateral  eireulation  from  the  arlieular.  azygns,  aiul  mns- 
eulnr  branehes  opens  into  the  lower  portion  of  ihe  popliteal.  The  former 
treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism  was  j^ei'ulinrly  uusneeessful.     Various  meth- 


ods of  ligation  have  been  used.    As  popliteal  aneurism: 
third  of  all  aneurisms,  excepting  those  of  Ihe  aorl 
operative  treatment  of  aneurism  has  been  largelj 
po])liteal  type.     (If  1lie  various  meth()ds  of  ligatii 
the  most  popular,  but  Ihe  radical  i:]ierafii)n  consist! 
the  sac  or  the  operation  of  Ant 
ciaion  of  the  sac.  has  given  belter  results.     Kmlo- 
iarly  applicable  to  popliteal  aneurisms  and  in 
('lie  death  wliieh  was  due  to  telaiuis  and  two 


prise  about  one- 

the  elinieal  material  for 

drawn  from  those  of  the 

;i  the  llunterian  has  been 

ig  either  of  extirpation  of 

a  distal  and  a  proximal  ligature  and  in- 

ismorrbaphy   is   peeul- 

I  easi-s  there  was  only 

f  gangrene,  and  in  both 


of  these  instances  the  vein  ihat  accompanied  the  artery  was  injured  and  had 
tt)  be  ligaled.  This,  of  course,  was  not  a  fault  of  llie  method.  In  all  others 
recovery  occurred.  There  was  seecnidary  hemorrhage  and  relajise  in  four 
cases,  but  in  these  the  reeonstruelive  method  was  used.  proviiLg  the  wisdom 
fif  adopting  the  ohliteralive  type  of  eiido-aueurismon-haphy. 

Aneurisms  of  the  smaller  arteri<%  such  as  the  radial,  ulnar  or  tibial  ar- 
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ti-ni-K  lire  sHtisfintorilj-  trciitcd  hy  oxtirpatioii  of  the  aneurismal  sac  with 
(limlilc  liK'ittdii  of  the  iii'Icrv,  The  I'irculat ion  from  the  compaiiioii  artery 
in  iiNiiatly  ko  nliuiKlHiit  and  llie  control  of  hemorrhage  by  a  tourniquet  during 
thr  o]ii-nitioii  is  so  satisfai'ttiry  that  this  method  offers  not  only  radical  bui 
safe  IrcatiiH-iil. 

Ah  a  result  of  exi)eriem't'  in  the  World  War  some  surgeoas  have  begun  tn 
n-K'ird  t)ii-  direel  suturing  of  the  aneurismal  vessel  as  a  more  satisfactory'  up- 
enition  Diim  ligation.  Thns  von  Ilaberer"  has  reported  forty-two  operations  ftir 
aneurism  in  which  he  did  ligation  and  extirpation  of  the  sac  in  twenty-nine 
eiiMcH  and  sutured  the  artery  in  thirteen  eases.  Ho  concludes  that  suture  is 
the  <i]>eration  of  choice  whenever  it  can  he  performed.  In  many  instanNK 
il  is  ini|>ossiI)le  to  suture.  Five  of  llaberer's  cases  were  lateral  suture,  one 
of  these  being  on  the  eoninion  carotid  and  two  on  the  subclavian  arteries. 
In  seven  eases  there  was  reseclion  and  end-to-end  suture,  four  of  these 
lieini;  in  ihe  femoral  artery,  <)ne  in  the  brachial  and  two  in  the  subclavian. 
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jtti.'n  was  done  amputation  was  neces- 
heuKtrrhace  from  erosion.     All  of  the 

■umri'd  re^'overeii  without  eomplication. 

';iti\l  n'sulteil  from  wounds.  Here,  of 
healthy  and  suturing  in  all  probability 
irv>si».vi  of  sut.^■«ss  than  in  the  so-called 
ii:>ea*e  .>f  the  vessel  wall.  Thee,  too, 
■V,  military  surgery  are  in  all  proba- 
^>to:-.-.a  >T  In  reality  are  false  aneurisms. 
-■;"  3r.er.rUms  of  the  temporal  artery 
'rV.:-\  X7^>  small  pulsating  tumors,  and 
;v.re  sr.i-r.risni.  They  are  best  treated 
■  V  :h  si.-es'    Fijts.  6S.  70.  71  and  72). 

\  .      ,  -      :    Ml-   f-TTTT-  Si.  Vau*.   1918.  C.   V. 
;>^    ■..  ^  -r-'.   Aet..   5=rt_  MsTCh.  1917.  pp. 


CHAPTER  X 
ARTERIOVENOUS  ANEURISM 

An  arteriovenous  aneurism  is  a  lesion  in  which  there  is  a  communication 
between  an  artery  and  a  vein.    The  vein  may  be  a  sinus  in  the  dura  mater. 
There  are  two   forms   of   this   aneurism;   varicose   aneurism,   in   which   the 
communication  between  the  artery  and  the  vein  is  indirect  and  a  sac  exists 
between  the  two  vessels;  and  aneurismal  varix,  in  which  the  blood  flows  di- 
rectly through  the  opening  from  the  artery  into  the  vein.     There  are  many 
combinations  such  as  a  sac  in  the  artery  opposite  the  opening  into  the  vein 
or  there  may  be  two  sacs,  one  in  the  artery  opposite  the  opening  and  one  be- 
tween the  artery  and  the  vein.     The  vein  becomes  dilated,  particularly  the 
proximal  vein,  unless  the  parts  around  it  form  a  firm  support.    Dilatation  of 
the  vein  is  called  varicose  aneurism  by  dilatation.     Secondary  arteriovenous 
aneurisms  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  around  the  aorta  where 
a  preexisting  aneurism  has  ruptured  into  a  vein.    The  most  frequent  cause  of 
arteriovenous  aneurism  is  trauma,  a  gunshot  wound  being  the  common  form 
of  traumatism.     The  modern  bullet  which  makes  a  small  puncture  is  very 
likely  to  cause  an  injury  of  this  nature.     Formerly,  when  bleeding  was  in 
vogue,  arteriovenous  aneurism  at  the  elbow  with  a  communication  between 
the  brachial  or  the  ulnar  artery  and  a  vein,  was  comparatively  frequent. 
Fractures,  stabs,  or  indirect  injuries  may  also  result  in  arteriovenous  aneu- 
risms, but  occasionally  it  occurs  spontaneously,  which  is  rare  and  is  probably 
due  to  some  degeneration  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  that  permits  perforation 
at  this  point.     The  distal  portion  of  the  artery  becomes  contracted  and  nar- 
row since  it  is  subject  to  less  than  its  normal  pressure  as  a  portion  of  the  blood 
intended  for  it  is  delivered  to  the  vein.    The  central  segment  of  the  artery, 
however,  is  much  dilated.    This  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  due  to  a  kind 
of  atrophy  and  thinning  of  its  walls,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  a  genuine 
hypertrophy  of  the  vessel  itself  in  an  effort  to  bring  enough  blood  to  the  seat 
of  the  lesion  to  supply  the  distal  parts  satisfactorily  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  leak  into  the  vein.    The  vein  is  also  dilated  distally  up  to  the  first  valve 
and  centrally  for  a  much  longer  distance.    Sometimes  the  valves  in  the  large 
veins  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  stream  or  by  damming  back  of 
the  blood  and  a  large  varicose  tumor  may  result.    The  dilatation  of  the  vein 
is  much  influenced  by  the  surrounding  tissue.     The  vein  gradually  thickens 
and  becomes  more  and  more  like  an  artery. 

Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in  arteriovenous  aneurisms  and 
the  great  difference  in  pressure  between  the  venous  and  the  arterial  trunks, 
clots  rarely  form  and  the  prosjiect  of  spontaneous  cure  by  clotting  is  very 
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sli«i:ht  imhMMl.  Tlio  liability  to  rui)tur(»  (le])en(ls  to  a  large  extent  upon  tli*- 
size  and  location  of  the  sae.  An  aneurismal  varix  rarely  ruptures.  Some- 
times the  erowdiiifi:  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  vein  causes  swellinji:  from 
damming  baek  of  the  venous  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  nutriti<»nal  disturb- 
ances may  a])[)ear  because  too  little  blood  enters  the  artery  distal  to  the  lesion. 
All  of  these  things,  ho\vev(»r,  depend  entirely  upon  the  location  of  the  arterif*- 
venous  aneurism  and  upon  the  size  of  the  opening.  A  very  small  leak  will  in- 
terfere but  little,  \vh(»reas  a  larger  one  may  switch  back  so  much  of  the  bb^Kl 
that  nutrition  is  greatly  impaired.  In  large  arteries  an  opening  of  considerable 
size  may  cause  so  nuudi  pressure  in  the  venous  system  as  to  produce  dilatation 
or  hyjiertrophy  of  the  heart.  Probably  some  arteriovenous  aneurisms  grad- 
ually cb)se  without  any  surgical  intervention.  In  experimental  lateral  arte- 
riovenous anastomosis  in  dogs,  this  tendency  to  closure  is  marked.  When 
this  lesion  occurs  in  the  smaller  arteries,  watchful  waiting  will  be  tlie  best 
treatment.  If,  however,  the  opening  unites  large  vessels  and  if  it  is  wide, 
permanent  injury  may  be  done  to  the  heart,  and  it  seems  that  such  cases 
should  be  operated  upon  before  the  heart  is  damaged.  If  not  operated  upon, 
the  patient  should  rest  in  bed  and  use  measures  that  tend  to  reduce  blood 
pressure. 

The  arteriovenous  aiuMirism  may  appear  immediately  after  the  injure*  or 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days  or  weeks.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  the 
symptoms  occur  months  or  years  after  the  injury,  hut  this  is  unusual  and  is 
probably  due  to  yielding  of  the  scar.  Usually  the  clots  and  the  pressure  from 
the  surrounding  exudate  will  prevent  a  free  communication  for  several  days. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  surgeons  who  have  had  eonsiderahlo 
clinical  material,  that  unless  there  is  grave  danger  it  is  better  not  to  operate 
upon  th<»se  injuries  too  scon.  The*  [)aticnt  is  given  the  benefit  of  rest  and  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible  to  reduce  blood  ])ressiu*e.  Treatment  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  months  after  the  injury  unless  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for 
the  le»sion  to  be:'<mie  worse.  At  this  time  whatever  sac  may  have  formed  will 
be  firmly  organized  and  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  amply  established. 

If  the  injury  can  be  recognized  at  one?  and  the  surroundings  are  satis- 
factory for  immediate  o])eration,  it  would  seem  best  to  operate  as  soon  after 
the  injury  as  ])ossible.  The  v<»ssels  should  be  sutured  according  to  the  technie 
described  in  the  chajiter  on  Blood  Vessel  Suturing.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
ideal  technie.  Unforturuitely,  however,  most  of  these  cases  occur  in  military  sur- 
gery and  the  conditions  of  warfare  do  not  often  permit  such  immediate  treat- 
ment. If  operation  caiuiot  be  done  within  a  few  hours  or  at  least  a  few  days 
after  the  injury  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  operation  for  several  weeks  be- 
cause the  ])ressure  of  the  henuitonui,  the  swelling  and  the  changes  in  the  tis- 
sues such  as  exudate  and  hnu'ccytie  infiltration  s\d)se(pient  to  the  injur>%  soon 
impair  the  vessel  wall  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  sutures  to  hold.  After  this 
])eriod  has  passed,  which  may  occur  in  a  f(»w  weeks,  the  tissues  have  again 
become  firm  and  tough  and  suturing  may  be  undertaken  with  safety.  The 
disadvantage,  however,   is  that   the  scar  tissue   makes  the  vessel   walls  tough, 
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and  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  use  fine  arterial  needles,  so  it  may  become 
necessary  either  to  resect  the  affected  portion  of  the  vessel  and  transplant  a 
vein  or  to  resoii  to  seme  method  of  ligation. 

Immediately  after  the  injury,  if  operation  cannct  be  done,  pressure  over 
the  lesion  and  on  the  main  artery  by  a  firm  dressing  and  ])andage  and  abso- 
lute rest  are  indicated.  The  various  methods  of  ligation,  except  ligations  close 
to  the  lesion,  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory.  Proximal  ligation  is  often 
followed  by  recurrence  and  distal  ligation  alone  is,  of  course,  never  indicated. 
Quadruple  ligation,  tying  artery  and  vein  both  above  and  below,  with  or 
without  extirpation  of  the  sac  has  cured  most  cases,  but  it  is  often  followed 
by  gangrene  if  the  ligatuies  are  not  placed  close  to  the  lesion. 

The  ide^l  treatment  is  restoration  of  the  lumen  of  l)oth  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  method  of  Matas,  restorative  endo-aneurismorrhaphy,  may  be 
practiced  in  many  cases.  In  the  technic  for  operation  on  aneurismal  varix, 
as  evolved  by  Matas  and  Bickham,  after  temporary  hemostasis  the  vein  is 
opened  and  the  opening  in  the  artery  is  sutured  with  curved  needles  as  in  the 
restorative  aneurismorrhaphy.  The  vein  is  ligated  above  and  below  the  lesion 
and  the  walls  of  the  intermediate  venous  segment  are  sutured  in  layers  as  a 
reinforcement  over  the  closed  arterial  opening.  This  can  be  safely  done  for 
the  vein  in  this  condition  does  not  function  as  a  vein  because  of  the  pressure 
of  arterial  blood,  whereas  in  a  simple  arterial  aneurism  injury  to  the  accom- 
panying vein,  which  is  normal  in  function,  nuiy  result  in  a  dangerous  passive 
hyperemia. 

If  it  is  possible  to  secure  complete  hemostasis  an  operation  that  may  be 
done  is  to  dissect  free  both  the  arterv  and  vein  and  to  suture  the  wound  in 
each  vessel,  following  the  technic  of  arterial  suturing.  This,  of  course,  would 
necessitate  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  artery  and  vein  being  carefully  cut 
away  with  sharp  scissors,  the  adventitia  removed,  and  the  wouiul  approx- 
imated according  to  the  technic  of  suturing  lateral  or  transverse  wounds 
in  blood  vessels.  Usuallv  so  much  scar  tissue  has  formed  in  the  arterial 
walls  around  the  opening  that  the  fine  arterial  needles  cannot  be  used  and 
coarser  needles  and  thread  may  result  in  too  much  leakage.  As  much  tis- 
sue as  possible  should  be  preserved  so  that  a  doid)le  mattress  stitch  may  be 
used,  approximating  accurately  the  intima  and  at  the  same  time  not  sacrific- 
ing the  lumen.  The  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  toward  the  heart,  together 
with  the  contraction  below  the  lesion,  places  considerably  more  strain  u|)on 
the  sutures  than  would  be  after  a  wound  of  a  normal  vessel.  This  strain 
should  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  strij)  of  fascia,  a  large  absorb- 
able ligature,  the  aluminum  band  or  by  infolding  tin*  artery  according 
to  Matas  and  Allen,  in  order  partly  to  occlude*  the  vessel  proximal  to  the 
lesion;  or  a  ligature  may  be  thrown  around  the  arterv  with  instructions 
to  tie  it  quickly  if  secondary  hemorrhagic  occurs.  Tf  there  is  no  infection 
the  danger  from  .secondary  hemorrhage  is  over  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

When  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  secure  complete  luunostasis  by  a 
tourniquet  the  problem  is  much  more  difficult.     If  the  luitrition  of  the  limb 
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is  soi-iouhiy  iifTcrtcd,  or  if  tlif  lictirt  .sIhiwn  sijriis  ot  failing  under  extra  strain 
(111  the  venous  side,  opei'iitioii  slmiild  lie  attempted.  In  a  heart  that  is  already 
ineonipetent,  pressure  upon  Ihe  iiorla  or  liKHtion  of  a  large  vessel  mi^rht  re- 
sult disiiMlrously  and  tlic  safer  method  under  such  eireuinstances  would  be  to 


rrestalilish  llie  .-iivuhilidu  i 
])osNilih(  to  dissei't  both  ves 
the  ai'lery  and  vein  with  c 
(Kijrs.  7;i  «nd  741.  .After  <! 
is  severed,  the  edpes  of  the 


I  liotli  the  artery  and  the  vein.  Here  it  may  be 
4els  earefully.  t'.xposinir  the  lesion,  and  to  grasp 
irved  forceps  for  lateral  suture  of  blood  vessels 
aspinK  Ihe  artery  and  vein  their  communication 
wound  in  the  vessels  are  properly  trimmed,  and 
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h  a  cobbler's  stitch  in  straight  arterial  needles  or  an  overhand  stitch  in  a 
T«l  nt^dle,  the  opening  in  the  artery  and  then  in  the  vein  is  closed  (Figs. 
and  76).  IE  it  does  not  cause  too  much  constriction  of  the  lumen,  a  con- 
;ious  reinforcing  stitch  may  be  placed  over  this.  The  lumen  of  the  artery 
iild  be  partially  occluded  on  the  (.-ardiac  side,  as  already  mentioned.    Often 


I 


I  tissues  are  too  tiingh  lo  use  arterial  iiuedlofs  and  curved  French  intestinal 
fdles  may  be  employed. 

lu  praetii-a!  experience  the  late  ca.se.s  oE  arleriovenous  ani'urism  are  often 
tt  treated  by  lifjation  if  the  ligatures  are  applied  close  to  the  lesion.  Sutnr- 
r  the  defect  in  the  vessel  wall  after  a  few  weeks  is  a  difficult  or  impossible 
k  with  a  regular  arterial  needle  and  it  is  doubtful  if  resection  of  the  vea- 
Band  transplantation  of  a  segment  of  vein  is  justifiable  except  in  very  rare 
tances.    The  vein  does  not  function  as  a  vein,  for  the  arterial  pressure  pre- 
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vpiits  it,  Ko  there  is  imt  llie  same  (laiijicr  of  tying  it  here  as  there  would  he  man 
ttrteriul  uneuriKin. 

AiiuiiiK  the  hii'ner  vessels,  llie  upper  femoral  repinn  is  the  mest  fn- 
fliient  site  of  arteiiiiveiHuis  uueurisni  (Fif;-  ").  This  region  offers  maiiv 
difficulties  in  Ireatiiieiil  Iteraiise  nf  its  well-kiinvvti  vaseularity  and  espei-iallv 
lieeaiise  of  the  eollaloral  hlood  supply  that  eomes  from  )>eliind  the  arl«7 
thi-oiiph  the  deep  femoral  <ir  through  some  of  the  internal  branches  of  the 
femoral  itself.    The  great  enlargement  of  the  veins  from  the  pressure  of  tlf 


ailirial  lilood  in  this  neiglihorliood  also  adds  to  the  difficulties.  The  veins  in 
arteriovenons  aneurisms  in  this  region  are  sometimes  exceedingly  friable. 
In  this  location  il  is  inipossilile  to  use  ii  toiirnitpiet  satisfactorily,  as  it  is  too 
near  I'onpait's  lijianienl.  1 1  emorrhajre  has  to  he  controlled  either  by  careful 
disseeiion  or  liy  a  lii[)aii>t(iiay  and  pressure  upon  the  external  iliac  artery 
or  iipi)n  the  aorta  itself.  There  is  a  seriou*  objection  to  the  latter  method. 
Iieeiiuse  pressure  n]>oti  the  aorta  jireatly  increases  blood  pressure  and  throws 
extra  strain   upon  an  already  ilanniged  heart.     Pressure  upon  the  external 
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iliac  would  be  less  trying  upon  llie  heart.  Imt  it  lim-s  not  I'litin'ly  i*iit  tilT  tlu> 
blood  supply  to  the  affected  region,  which  niiiy  not  only  go  throuifh  the  doep 
epigastric  vessels,  an  when  the  aorta  is  oecIii(le<l,  but  iiIho  through  the  free 
eommuiiications  with  many  of  the  braiiehes  of  tlic  ilitics  of  the  ntlier  Hide. 
Prolwbly  the  best,  though  the  most  tedious,  nielhiid  is  lo  dissei-l  the  veNMets 
carefully  and  put  a  soft  elanip  on  the  artery  and  vein  tdiove  nnd  lielow  (lie 
lesion,  or  if  thc-opening  is  small  inxl  readily  exi)os('(l  the  i'Iimii]>s  for  liitenil 
blood  vessel  suturing  may  be  used, 

The  ideal  method  in  any  operation  is  to  restore  tissnes  as  nearly  hm  poNHi 
ble  to  their  normal  condition,  provided  this  ciin  be  done  withont  t'jo  greiit 
risk  to  the  patient's  life.  In  other  regions  where  Ilic  peenliar  viiNeiilarity  iind 
the  marked  blood  supply  from  behind  are  lacking,  undoubtedly  a  more  fiiv<pr 
able  opportunity  will  be  found  for  sulnring  Ihe  vessels  and  r;'sli)ring  their 
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hsioH,  tojretlier  with  one  other  lijrature,  making  a  quintuple  ligation,  in  which 
a  lifrature  of  stout  cat<;ut  passes  under  both  arter>'  and  vein,  both  above  aud 
below  the  lesion  and  is  tied  en  masse  under  these  vessels  so  as  to  oeelude  the 
posterior  eireulation.  ( Fijr.  70.  >  If  this  is  not  praetieable  on  aceount  of  the 
lar^e  mass  of  tissue,  a  stout  cat$rut  ligature  may  be  passed  in  the  form  of  au  X 
under  tlie  artery  and  vein  just  alwive  the  aneurism,  then  the  long  end  from  the  ar- 
terial side  is  earried  over  the  site  of  the  lesion  to  the  venous  side  and  passed 
under  the  vein  and  artery  just  below  the  lesion.  The  two  ends  are  tied  firmly, 
whieh  makes  the  ligature  in  the  form  of  an  X  and  will  tend  to  occlude  the  pos- 
terior eireulation  to  the  aneurism  (Fig.  79). 

The  success  of  these  ligatures  depends  largely  upon  a  careful  dissection 
of  the  arteriovenous  aneurism,  taking  great  care  to  preserve  the  collateral 
circulation  and  to  place  the  ligatures  so  close  to  the  lesion  that  no  collateral 
arterial  branches  will  be  closed.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  prospects  of  cure, 
but  lessens  the  strain  on  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XI 
OPERATIONS  FOR  REPAIR  OF  NERVES 

Operations  on  the  nerves  for  the  restoration  of  their  function  may  be 
divided  into  neurolysis  and  nerve  suturing.  Neurolysis  consists  of  freeing 
a  nerve  from  scar  tissue.  Suturing  nerves  may  be  the  direct  suturing  of 
divided  nerves  end-to-end,  or  the  interval  may  be  bridged  by  a  graft  of  nerve 
tissue.  This  is  either  turned  as  a  flap  from  the  proximal  or  distal  portion  of  the 
nerve  or  a  free  transplant  of  nerve  tissue  may  be  taken  from  some  uninjured 
nerve,  or  a  tube  of  tissue  may  be  made  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  nerve.  An- 
other method  consists  in  the  implantation  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  injured 
nerve  into  a  sound  nerve  that  has  the  same  type  of  function. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  neurologic  surgeons  as  to  the 
teehnie  and  to  some  extent  as  to  many  of  the  principles  of  nerve  suturing. 
This  may  be  expected  because  of  the  high  degree  of  complexity  of  nerve  tis- 
sue and  the  difficulty  with  which  the  regeneration  of  nerves  can  be  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated.  Some  histologists,  for  instance,  claim  that  practically  all 
nerve  tissue  is  regenerated  from  the  central  stump,  and  others  hold  that  the  distal 
stump  takes  an  important  part  in  the  repair. 

Recent  work  in  the  regeneration  of  severed  nerves  seems  to  show  that 
while  the  central  stump  is  the  chief  factor  in  nerve  regeneration  the  distal 
stump  also  has  an  important  part.  The  excellent  work  of  Kirk  and  Lewis  has 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  subject.  They  have  shown  that  proto- 
plasmic bands  are  formed  by  the  proliferation  of  the  neurilemma  cells,  and 
that  while  these  bands  come  from  both  the  central  and  distal  stumps,  the 
greater  portion  is  from  the  central  end  of  the  nerve.  All  of  these  protoplas- 
mic bands  seem  to  form  conduits  down  which  the  new  axis  cylinders  grow. 
All  axis  cylinder  formation,  however,  comes  from  the  central  end  of  the  nerve. 
Sometimes  several  axis  cylinders  or  axons  follow  a  single  protopla*smic  band. 
Frequently  many  of  them  do  not  enter  the  distal  nerve  stump,  but  will  curl  up 
on  the  proximal  side  and  form  an  enlargement,  a  so-called  neuroma.  A  neu- 
roma consists  largely  of  the  connective  tissue  multiplication  from  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  fibers  into  which  the  axis  cylinders  have  grown  or  have  become  entan- 
gled. Sometimes  the  connective  tissue  may  be  so  dense  as  practically  to  destroy  the 
axons.  In  a  completely  divided  nerve  the  neuroma  on  the  central  end  is  much 
more  prominent  than  that  on  the  distal  end,  because  on  the  central  end  the 
axons  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  distal  stump  become  entangled  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  proliferation  and  produce  an  enlargement  with  considerable 
regularity.  In  the  distal  portion,  however,  a  neuroma  consists  only  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  proliferation,  in  which  the  degenerated  axis  cylinders  that  existed 
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lesioiiy  together  with  one  other  ligature,  making  a  quintuple  ligation,  in  y 
a  ligature  of  stout  catgut  passes  under  both  artery  and  vein,  both  abov 
below  the  lesion  and  is  tied  en  masse  under  these  vessels  so  as  to  oeclud 
posterior  circulation.  (Fig.  79.)  If  this  is  not  practicable  on  account  c 
large  mass  of  tissue,  a  stout  catgut  ligature  may  be  passed  in  the  form  of 
under  the  artery  and  vein  just  above  the  aneurism,  then  the  long  end  from  t 
terial  side  is  carried  over  the  site  of  the  lesion  to  the  venous  side  and  i 
under  the  vein  and  artery  just  below  the  lesion.  The  two  ends  are  tied  il 
which  makes  the  ligature  in  the  form  of  an  X  and  will  tend  to  occlude  tin 
terior  circulation  to  the  aneurism  (Fig.  79). 

The  success  of  these  ligatures  depends  largely  upon  a  careful  diw 
of  the  arteriovenous  aneurism,  taking  great  care  to  preserve  the  edb 
circulation  and  to  place  the  ligatures  so  close  to  the  lesion  that  no  eoli 
arterial  branches  will  be  closed.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  prospects  of 
but  lessens  the  strain  on  the  heart. 
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ill  neuromas,  of  course  the  union  of  the  nerve  by  suturing  must  be  done. 
In  some  instances,  while  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  has  not  been  destroyed 
the  scar  tissue  has  so  infiltrated  an  injured  segment  of  nerve  as  to  make  it 
functionally  useless,  and  resection  and  suture  are  demanded.  Sometimes  a  neu- 
roma occurs  on  a  portion  of  the  nerve  while  the  rest  of  the  nerve  is  healthy, 
and  in  such  cases  the  neuroma  can  be  dissected  away,  leaving  the  healthy 
part. 

In  cutting  away  neuromas  or  scar  tissue  from  the  end  of  a  nerve,  it  is 
highly  important,  as  Dean  Lewis  and  others  have  insisted,  to  remove  all  the 
scar  tissue  and  go  into  healthy  nerve  fibers.  In  order  not  to  waste  useful 
tissue  it  is  best  to  cut  the  scar  tissue  away  in  small  sections  until  normal 
nerves  have  been  exposed.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  suture  a  nerve  that  is 
infiltrated  with  dense  scar  tissue,  and  it  is  lietter  to  leave  a  considerable  inter- 
val between  two  healthy  nerve  ends  than  to  approximate  neatly  the  ends 
of  nerves  containing  dense  scar  tissue. 

The  nerve  ends  should  never  be  caught  with  forceps  and  should  be  sev- 
ered with  a  sharp  knife.  The  bleeding  in  the  nerve  ends  should  be  thoroughly 
controlled.  In  some  large  nerves,  as  the  sciatic,  the  bleeding  vessel  can  be  demon- 
strated and  caught  with  mosquito  forceps  and  tied  without  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding nerve  fibers.  Gentle  pressure  of  gauze  for  a  few  minutes  will 
control  slight  bleeding.  If  the  nerve  ends  are  sutured  together  while  bleed- 
ing, or  if  a  hematoma  forms  between  the  nerve  ends,  an  excessive  amount 
of  connective  tissue,  which  is  the  bane  of  nerve  surgery,  may  form. 

The  nerve  ends  should  be  brouglit  together  end-to-end  and  without  axial 
rotation  so  that  the  ends  of  the  nerve  fibers  in  the  central  stump  will  as  far 
as  possible  be  approximated  to  the  ends  of  corresponding  fibers  in  the  dis- 
tal stump.  All  manipulations  such  as  freeing  the  nerve  and  hemostasis  are  com- 
pleted before  the  nerve  is  divided  or  the  scar  tissue  dissected  away.  The 
injured  portion  of  the  nerve  can  be  siezed  and  traction  made  from  this  por- 
tion, so  avoiding  undue  manipulation  of  the  healthy  nerve  fibers.  It  is 
best  to  leave  a  small  tag  of  scar  tissue  on  each  stump  which  can  be  clamped 
and  will  serve  as  a  handle  to  manipulate  the  nerve  ends  while  they  are 
being  sutured.  This  tag  is  cut  away  after  most  of  the  sutures  have  been 
applied  and  the  nerve  fibers  that  have  been  covered  by  the  tag  are  sutured 
to  the  corresponding  nerve  fibers  on  the  other  side.  In  this  way,  too,  axial 
rotation  is  prevented.  A  suture  of  fine  arterial  silk  near  each  end  of  the  nerve, 
penetrating  only  the  sheath,  may  also  be  used  to  prevent  axial  rotation. 

As  to  suture  material,  either  catgut  or  very  fine  silk  is  used.  If  there 
is  no  great  degree  of  tension,  plain  catgut  should  hold  the  nerve  in  position 
sufficiently  long.  If  it  is  desired  for  the  suture  to  have  a  more  lasting  effect 
mildly  chromicized  or  tanned  catgut  can  be  used.  Fine  black  silk  either 
00  or  arterial  00000  silk,  in  arterial  needles,  which  is  better  still,  is  a  good 
suture  material.  If  the  nerve  is  large,  one  or  two  sutures  of  fine  silk  or 
catgut  are  placed  through  each  nerve  stump.  These  act  as  tension  sutures. 
The  other  sutures  of  arterial  silk   are   inserted  into   the  nerve   sheath   and 
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s  avi>i<l<-<l  and  there  is  less  likelilxiud  of  the  suture  hreakiiii;  <>r 
ir  the  eential  or  leiisinn  suture  apjienrs  uuneeessary  after  the 
he  nerve  sliealh  have  been  lied,  it  may  he  removed.  Kxeept  in 
nerves,  at  least  three  sutures  should  he  inserted  in  the  sliealll 
■.  Tlii're  slunild  he  no  tensimi  on  the  sutured  nerve.  To  avoid 
.ition  ol'  joints  near  the  sutured  nerve  may  he  utilized.  Thus. 
nil  he  llexi'd  to  relieve  tensiim  on  the  medhni  and  musetdospirul. 
when  the  iiltiiir  nerve  is  sutured.  The  ulnar  may  be  displaced 
cii'  ilie  elhow,  tiikiiif;  eare  imt  to  injure  its  nmsetilar  branch  to 
r\u  nlMNris.  and  the  elhow  is  then  tlexed. 

las  hteii  niiieli  dis,-ussioii  as  ti>  the  prevention  of  adbeKions  and 
III  Ihe  site  of  tlie  nerve  Mitnrini:.  A  variety  of  npplieationR  lias 
led,  ineliidin<r  •..■i-ii.ms  of  hhmd  vessels  that  have  been  hardened 
and  various  kinds  uf  t'oreijiu  bodies,  as  rnhber  and  bone  tubes. 
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It  U  well  to  follow  the  general  principle  not  to  eiutter  the  site  of  operation  with 
foreign  or  extra  tissue  unless  there  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it.  If  the  nerves  can  be  well  approximated  and  if  thp  site  of  union  can  be 
placed  in  or  covered  by  healthy  muscle,  fascia  or  fat,  along  the  normal 
eoarse  of  the  nerve  and  if  there  is  no  large  amount  of  sear  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, nothing  else  is  desired.  If  the  ends  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  made 
to  meet,  however,  some  form  of  tube  construction  preferably  a  tube  either 
lined  with  or  constructed  of  fat  can  be  used.  Dean  Lewis  has  secured 
SHtisfactory  results  with  n  tube  of  fascia  lined  with  fat,  fastening  the  ends 
of  the  nerve  that  could  not  be  approximated  into  each  end  of  the  lube. 

If  around  the  site  of  nerve  suturing  there  has  been  eonsiderahle  sear  tis- 
sue, the  sutured  nerve  slicmhl   hi>  |iri)1ceted.     This  is  best  done  by  first   dis- 


secting away  the  sear  tissue  around  the  nerve  as  freely  bs  possible,  control- 
ling bleeding,  and  then  shifting  the  nerve  so  it  will  lie  in  a  normal  plane  of 
intermuscular  fascia.  If  this  is  impossible  the  sutured  nerve  may  he  protected 
by  a  pedided  flap  of  fascia  and  muscle  or  fascia  and  fat,  placing  the  fat 
next  the  nerve  (Figs.  81  and  82).  If  the  pedicle  is  well  nourished  the  flap 
will  aid  in  blood  supply  to  the  injured  nerve  and  so  tend  to  avoid  excessive 
sear  tissue  formation.  No  bleeding  surface  such  as  cut  muscle,  should  ever 
be  placed  tn  contact  with  the  .sutured  nerve.  The  interposition  of  tissue  as 
a  free  graft  around  the  sutured  nerve  tends  to  isolate  the  nerve  from  the 
nutrition  that  can  be  derived  from  the  blood  supply  of  its  adjoining  tissues. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  an  end-to-end  union  of  healthy 
nen'c  tissue.  If  a  re-iBonable  dissection  eannot  give  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion, sometimes  a  change  of  position  of  the  limb  will   make  it  possible  to 
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briiiR  the  nerve  cmls  loftcllier.  Tims  the  hand  may  he  flexed  in  suturing  the 
median  nerve  or  the  liiice  in  suturing  the  sciatic.  The  limb  must  be  put 
up  in  splints  oi-  plaster  of  Paris  and  kept  in  the  flexed  position  for  at  least 
two  months  after  the  oponilion. 

Oceasionally,  however,  in  spite  of  manipulation  of  the  nerve  and  of  the 
limb  there  will  be  a  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  iierve,  and  the  problem 
arises  oE  what  i.s  to  be  done  to  bridge  the  defect.  Four  courses  have  been 
reconinicnded:  (Ij  .suturing  the  ends  of  the  nerve  into  a  tube  of  fat  and 
fascia,  (2)  free  transplantation  of  a  ner\e  graft  from  an  uninjnred  nervp, 
(It)  transplantation  of  the  distal  end  of  the  nerve  into  another  healthy  nene 
of  somewhat  similar  function,  and  (4)   flajis  taken  from  the  injured  nerve. 

(1)  This  method  of  using  a  falty  fa.soia  tube  and  suturing  the  ends  of  the 
nerve  into  the  tnhc  so  that  the  fibers  will  more  readily  reunite  has  been  de- 


veloped by  Dean  Lewis  and  has  given  good  results  in  some  eases  in  his  hands, 
though  its  jilace  in  surgery  according  to  Ijcwis  has  not  been  deflnitely  es- 
tablished (Kigs.  S;J  and  84).  Eiliiiger  states  that  the  fibers  of  human  nerves 
grow  best  ill  a  medium  of  agar  and  after  filling  a  segment  of  an  artery  or  a 
vein  with  agar  he  sntnres  the  ends  of  the  nerves  into  this  segment.  This 
has  not  pmvctl  salisfactory.  Foreign  material  such  as  rubber  tubes  should 
not  be  used. 

(-)  A  free  grail  of  a  nerve  may  be  taken  from  a  iier\'e  of  different 
fiiiH'tioii,  A  g;i|i  in  a  motor  or  mixed  nerve,  such  an  the  facial  or  musculo- 
spiral,  mny  be  bridtred  Iiy  jj  segmi'ut  from  a  purely  sensory  nerve  as  the 
radial  or  the  internal  cnlaneons.     A  segment  of  the  nerve  is  removed,  taking 
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care  that  it  should  be  of  ample  length  and  sutured  to  the  ends  of  the  nerve 
with  the  same  technic  that  would  be  used  in  uniting  the  nerve  end-to-end. 
The  graft  is  usually  mueh  smaller  than  the  nerve  and  the  supply  of  material 
from  which  the  graft  can  be  taken  is  practically  limited  to  the  radial,  in- 
ternal cutaneous  or  the  intercostal  nerves.  When  the  disparity  between  the 
size  of  the  graft  and  the  size  of  the  injured  nerve  is  too  great  a  *' cable" 
graft,  made  up  of  several  segments  of  the  nerve  to  be  grafted,  can  be  used. 
The  segments  which  should  be  handled  as  little  and  as  gently  as  possible, 
are  cut  of  the  proper  length,  held  together  at  their  ends  by  sutures  and  then 
transplanted.^  Elsberg  places  these  sutures  before  the  segments  are  cut  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  (Figs.  85,  86  and  87). 

(3)  The  distal  end  of  the  nerve  may  be  transplanted  into  a  neighboring 
nerve  of  somewhat  similar  function ;  for  instance,  a  motor  or  a  mixed  nerve 


/ 


/ 
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Fig.   85. — Elsbcrg's  method   of   cutting  sections 
of  a  small  nerve  for  cable  transplantation. 


Fij?.  86.— Cable  shown  in  Fig.  85  is  being  su- 
tured into  the  defect  between  the  ends  of  the 
nerve. 


must  always  be  transplanted  into  a  motor  or  a  mixed  nt^rve.  For  regeneration 
it  is  best  to  transplant  the  nerve  end-to-end,  severing  the  healthy  nerve 
and  uniting  its  central  end  to  the  distal  end  of  the  injured  nerve.  This,  of 
course,  sacrifices  the  function  of  a  healthy  nerve  and  to  overcome  this  some- 
times the  distal  end  of  the  injured  nerve  is  transplanted  into  the  side  of 
the  healthy  nerve,  making  an  end-to-side  transplantation,  or  both  free  ends 
are  transplanted  end-to-side  into  this  nerve  trunk.  Of  course,  in  end-to-side 
implantation  a  wound  must  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  healthy  nerve  trunk 
that  will  expose  some  of  its  axis  cylinders  (Fig.  88). 

(4)  Bridging  a  defect  in  a  nerve  by  flaps  taken   from  the  ends  of  the 
nerve  is  a  procedure  that  is  probably  without  value,  though  much  interest 
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■iviiicd  in  tliis  mothiiil  Iij-  Mackciizip,  who  rcporteil  several 
III  iiiii-  jiatii'iit  a  (IflVft  «f  ten  hiu]  three-<|uartcr  inches  bi 
was  liridired  with  flHps  from  tlie  central  and  the  distal 
HyroiT  Stimkey-'  reviews  this  ease  carefully  find  shows 
icnt  WHS  prohiibly  due  to  the  fact  that  flexor  muscles  of 
ring  niiiscl<-s.  inive  a  duulile  nerve  Niipply  and  that  the 
never  injiiri'd  liy  the  respetitni  of  the  Kciatie.  The  teehnic 
iips  is  surh  that  ill  makiiisr  the  flaps  about  tme-liulf  of  the 
It  is  not  i-oiieeivalile  that  the  i-entral  end  of  the  axorw 
t)iiil  are  divid<<<l  when  the  Hap  is  cut  from  the  eeiitral  stump  eaii  ever  unite  to  uiiy 
i)liier  axons,  [f  the  flaji  is  fniiii  the  distal  nerve  stump  it  thus  destroys  a  Inrpe 
|Mirl  of  tile  pcriphenil  ilistrilmlioii  of  the  nerve.    A  referenee  to  the  diafrram  nf 
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iiT.  S;>  shows  ilijit  the  ends  of  the  axniis  are  uol  in  ci>"- 
llrei-i  ill))  and  it  seems  diflieult  or  imixnisible  for  the  evA^ 
cli  the  ends  of  the  axons  in  the  flap,  auii  unleis  the  eutl* 
i-s  no  re>:cncration.  It  must  )<c  Imriie  in  mind  that  tV 
crves  is  very  ditfereiit  from  that  of  other  tissue  such 
■Is.  No  new  axons  are  ever  forrootl  and  all  that  sHt^r>' 
ih  ral  axons  wiih  eentral  axons  or  to  provide  a  direct 
,  from  th.>  i-eiitral  end.  Kxperinients  by  Hulwr*  show 
itf;er  llap  opiTatioiis  on  doijs. 
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Moyitihan  is  quite  positive  that  grafts  and  transplantation  o£  the  nerves 
should  not  be  done.  He  thinks  that  only  end-to-eiid  union  is  satisEactoiy  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  resect  the  bone  of  a  limb  in  order  to  secure  it.  Other  neuro- 
logic surgeons  do  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  iinduubtedly  true  that,  while 
end-to-end  union  gives  the  best  results  and  transplantation  and  various 
methods  of  bridging  gaps  have  not  been  anything  like  as  satisfactory  as  the 
eiid-to-end  union,  there  are  still  a  suffieient  number  of  eases  recorded  to  make 
it  eertain  that  some  of  these  nielhods  Ibnl  Hre  emidenined  by  Moynihaii  are 
not  without  value.     For  iiislanre.  Iliei'i'  iiii'   iiiiuiy  cuses  in  wliich   the  distal 


end  of  the  fauial  nerve  has  been  implaTited  either  into  the  hypoglossal  or  the 
Kpinai  accessory  and  in  which  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Thus 
Adson'  reports  the  final  results  of  anastomosis  of  the  faeial  nerve  to  the 
hypoglossal  in  one  case  and  to  the  spinal  accessory  in  eight  cases.  Eight 
of  the  operations  were  end-lo-end.  The  average  amount  of  motor  return 
estimated  by  quantitative  esaminatiiin  of  power  and  control  of  the  faeial 
muscles  was  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  normal  function  in  this  group  of  cases. 
Much  of  the  disagreement  in  the  value  of  results  of  nerve  suture,  and 
particularly  of  nerve  transplantation,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  nerves  re- 
generate  more   promptly  and   more   satisfactorily   than   olliers,   and   that   in 
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soiiip  iiiilividiiiils  llip  nerve  tissiie  will  repenorate  very  much  better  thau  in 
iitlicp  inilividudlK.  In  »  jouiir  liealtliy  child  complete  regeneration  is  mui-h 
ninn'  pmlialilc  than  in  an  adult.  Experimental  work  in  lower  animals  mar 
show  lietler  results  in  nerve  surgery  than  are  obtaine<1  clinically,  whereas  in 
tissui'  iif  less  dclicai'v  there  is  not  the  same  difference  in  regeneration  between 
IrtWi'r  uninials  and  man. 

The  teelinie  of  nerve  suturing  that  has  been  deseribed  is  applicable  in 
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oivr*iions  for  injured  nerves 
1:  jt.lvi-vMe  to  describe  these 
r;pher»l  facial  {taralysis,  and 
n  .r.i:  irjuries  to  the  brachial 
■.::-..5  -r.  infants  where  it  is  due 
~"  v.^wj  and  diiGcult  deliverj". 
-s"_\s:s  ;:  :s  usually  necessary 
:  ■  *««*  olbcr  nerve  of  simi- 
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lar  function.  It  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  make  an  end-to-end  suture 
of  the  facial  nerve  if  the  injury  occurred  between  the  emergence  of  the 
nerve  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  the  point  at  which  its  main  branches 
are  given  off  in  the  parotid  g^and.  Such  an  injury,  however,  is  rare  and  the 
technical  difficulties  of  suturing  would  be  great.  Practically  all  paralyses  of  the 
facial  nerve  are  due  to  injury  of  the  nerve  between  its  origin  and  its  emergence 
from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  A  large  portion  of  the  injuries  to  this  norve  are 
sustained  by  that  portion  that  lies  in  its  canal.  At  this  point,  too,  inflammation 
extending  from  the  ear  or  from  the  mastoid  cells  may  cause  such  disease  of  the 
nerve  as  to  produce  paralysis.  Before  operation  is  undertaken  it  should  be 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  distal  portion  of  the  nerve  is  capable  of  conducting 
impulses.    This  can  be  done  by  electrical  tests. 

In  the  operation  for  anastomosis  of  the  facial  nerve  two  nerves  have 
been  employed,  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypoglossal.  Both  of  these  nerves 
are  motor  in  function  like  the  facial  and  are  in  convenient  proximity  to  the 
facial  nerve.  The  spinal  accessory,  or  11th  nerve,  supplies  the  stcrnomastoid 
and  trapezius  muscles  while  the  hypoglossal  gees  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Some  surgeons  have  found  that  after  anastomosis  of  the  facial  and  spinal 
accessory  the  associated  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  the  shoulder 
region  are  so  marked  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  success  of  the  oper- 
ation. For  this  reason  many  surgeons  prefer  to  use  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
instead  of  the  spinal  accessory.  Technically,  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
either  operation  and  the  incision  can  be  the  same.  The  incision  is  made 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stcrnomastoid  muscle,  beginning  in  the 
groove  between  the  external  ear  and  the  mastoid  and  extending  downw^ard 
about  five  inches.  The  ear  is  retracted  forward,  the  fascia  covering  the  mas- 
toid is  incised,  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  stcrnomastoid  muscle  is  ex- 
posed. With  blunt  dissection  the  incision  is  carried  down  between  the 
parotid  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  mastoid.  The  facial  nerve  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  mastoid  process  and  at 
the  junction  of  its  lower  and  middle  thirds.  The  facial  nerve  should  be  dis- 
sected out  gently,  taking  care  to  avoid  catching  it  w^th  forceps,  and  the  dis- 
section is  carried  back  as  far  as  possible.  In  some  instances,  a  portion  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  temporal  bone  can  be  cut  away  so  that  the  nerve  can  be 
divided  higher  up  in  its  bony  canal.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary  as 
a  rule.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  surrounded  by  a  loose  loop  of  catgut  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  identified,  but  it  should  not  be  divided  until  the  nerve 
into  which  it  is  to  be  implanted  has  been  dissected  free.  It  is  important  to 
dissect  the  facial  nerve  before  proceeding  further  with  the  operation,  because 
cases  have  been  found  in  which  the  facial  was  either  missing  or  converted 
into  a  fibrous  cord.  In  such  instances,  of  course,  the  operation  would  be 
abandoned.  During  the  whole  of  the  dissection  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
soiling  the  wound  with  blood.  The  vessels  should  be  clamped  or  the  oozing 
controlled  by  gauze  compresses. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve   is   found  by   first   demonstrating   the  trans- 
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verse  process  of  the  atlas,  wliich  is  atioiit  onc-lialf  inch  below  the  inastok], 
and  tlien  Ihf-  posfcrior  lielly  of  the  digastric  nuiscte  in  front  of  the  atlas. 
The  spinnl  aci-cssiiry  luTvc  lies  hi-twcen  the  transverse  prcicess  of  tlie  atlas 
lieliind  and  the  disrastrie  nnisele  in  front.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  probably 
more  closely  related  to  the  nerve  centers  of  the  facial  muscles  of  expression 
tlian  are  the  centers  of  the  spina!  accessory  nerve  (Fig.  90). 

The   hypoglo.ssal   iicrve   is   best   located   where   it   crosses   the   external 
carotid  artery  just  below  the  occipital  hrauch  of  the  external  carotid.    Here 


the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
carotid  and  then  it  lies  between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
externally  and  the  hypofjlossus  muscle  intenmlly.  About  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  the  hyposilossai  nerve  are  dissected  free  and  at  least  one-half  inch  of  the 
facial  nerve.  After  cx|>osing  fully  the  hypoglossal  nerve  the  facial  nerve 
is  cut  as  close  to  ils  pi)Lnt  of  emergence  from  the  sknll  as  possible.  The 
stump  is  then  drawn  down  antl  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  cut  at  such  a  point 
that  its  central  end  can  easily  lie  sutured  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
facial  nerve  without  tension.  The  sulnring  is  done  with  three  or  more  su- 
tures of  fine  arterial  silk,  using  the  teehnie  that  has  been  described  in  nerve 
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suturing.  Because  these  nerves  are  small,  simple  interrupted  sutures  of  ar- 
terial silk  are  best.  If  the  operation  has  been  dry  and  if  no  blood  has  been 
permitted  to  smear  the  wounded  nerves,  union  will  probably  be  satisfactory. 
It  is  best  to  flush  out  the  wound  with  salt  solution  in  order  to  remove  any  small 
amoiint  of  blood  that  may  have  oozed.  Some  operators  cover  the  site  of 
anastomosis  with  fat  in  order  to  prevent  adhesions.  The  late  John  B.  Mur- 
phy advised  that  the  site  of  the  union  be  buried  in  muscle  tissue,  preferably 
in  the  belly  of  the  stylohyoid  muscle.  If  the  dissection  has  been  carried 
out  carefully  without  the  loss  of  blood  and  if  the  tissues  have  been  handled 
gently  it  is  not  likely  that  cicatricial  contraction  will  occur.  If  any  sub- 
stance is  used  to  protect  the  line  of  anastomosis  it  would  probably  be  best 
to  use  a  pedicle  flap  of  fat  and  fascia.  The  wound  is  closed  by  suturing  it 
lightly,  closing  the  deep  wound  with  a  few  catgut  stitches,  and  the  skin  pref- 
erably with  silk  or  silkw-orm-gut. 

Various  operators  of  experience  have  modified  the  technic  as  described. 
In  some  instances  the  end  of  the  facial  nerve  has  been  implanted  laterally 
into  the  hypoglossal,  after  nicking  the  hypoglossal  slightly.  In  this  manner 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  function  of  the  hypoglossal  is  not  materially 
interfered  with  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  not  greatly  affected.  It 
seems,  however,  that  regeneration  of  the  facial  nerve  and  facial  muscles 
is  not  so  complete  after  an  end-to-side  anastomosis  as  after  an  end-to-end  union. 

A.  W.  Adson,*^  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  reports  that  of  nine  anastomoses  of 
ihe  facial  nerve  which  have  been  done  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  eight  have  been 
followed  up  and  examined  at  intervals  after  the  operation  or  have  reported  by 
letter.  One  of  the  nine  patients  has  not  been  heard  from.  The  average 
time  before  improvement  was  noticed  in  these  cases  was  7.9  months  and  the 
average  amount  of  return  of  motor  function  was  about  71  per  cent  of  the 
normal. 

Operations  for  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  brachial  plexus 
are  often  done  in  infants,  as  this  type  of  injury  frequently  follows  difficult 
labor.  This  injury,  too,  is  not  infrequent  from  blows  on  the  shoulder  or  from 
a  sudden  trauma  that  carries  back  the  shoulder  and  bruises  the  brachial 
plexus  by  the  pressure  of  the  clavicle.  If  the  clavicle  is  fractured,  as  usually 
occurs,  no  harm  is  done  the  plexus,  but  if  the  clavicle  holds,  serious  damage 
may  be  done  to  the  brachial  plexus  which  may  result  in  immediate  paralysis 
of  those  muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  portion  of  the  plexus. 

In  injury  to  the  newborn,  or  so-called  obstetrical  palsy,  there  is  not 
infrequently  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint.  This  may  occur  with  or 
without  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus,  and,  as  Turner  Thomas^  has  vigorously 
pointed  out,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  shoulder  lesion  may  have  been  fre- 
quently overlooked.  If  there  is  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  and  it  is  re- 
duced and  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  elevated  and  fixed,  the  patient  is  put 
in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  healing  of  any  injury  to  the  brachial 
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plexus  tliat  may  liaYo  occurred  nt  tlic  sQiue  time.  Though  many  rases  that 
have  becu  called  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus  have  Iwen  chiefly  or  solely 
injuries  to  the  shouhler  joint,  tlierc  is  ud  reason  for  denying  the  existence 
of  serious  injury  to  tlu'  linichiHl  plexus  that  may  cause  paralysis  without 
an  ae<'onipaiiyinp  slioulilcr  lesion.  Siu-h  lesions  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  not 
iiifrecinenlly  seen  in  adnlls  iis  the  result  of  trauma. 

In  f)penitions  for  this  conilitiou  Sharpe*'  advises  a  transverse  incision, 
preferably  in  one  of  the  hori7.f>ntiil  folds  or  creases  of  the  skin  just  above 
and  parallel  lo  thi'  upper  part  of  the  clavicle.  In  an  adult  this  incision  would 
hardly  be  satisfactory,  fhou{;h  it  seems  sufficient  in  an  infant.  In  adults,  the 
incision  should  be^'in  lit  the  iipjier  ])nrtion  of  the  lower  third  of  the  outer 
Diur^iu  of  the  steniomastoid  ninsele  and  go  outward  and  downward  lo  the 
junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clavicle.  The  transverse  incision 
of  Kharpe  for  infants  is  only  about  two  inches  in  length  and  Ls  made  about 


one-third  of  au  inch  above  the  elaviele.  The  external  jugular  vein  is  doubly 
ligated  nod  divided,  the  stcrnoinasloid  and  the  omohyoid  muscles  are  re- 
tracted, and  the  cervical  fascia  which  overlies  the  plexus  is  incised.  The 
transverse  process  of  the  sixlli  cervical  vertebra,  the  carotid  tubercle,  is  at 
the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerve  roots  and  serves  as 
an  excellent  guide.  The  nerve  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  emerge  from 
benenlh  the  scalenus  anticus  ninselc.  While  exposing  the  brachial  plexus 
the  location  and  course  of  the  suprascapular  nerve  should  be  ascertained,  as 
it  is  important  not  to  injure  this  nerve.  After  the  brachial  plexus  has  been 
freed  the  U'sicm  is  most  froiucntly  found  iu  the  upper  trunks,  that  is  in  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  cervical,  though  in  breech  presentations  and  in  in- 
juries in  adults,  cspeeially  those  caused  by  the  clavicle,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  brachial  plexus  is  usually  niVeeled.     If  the  nerve  roots  are  completely 
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torn  tlieir  stumps  are  found  and  sutured  together,  taking  care  to  i 
the  sear  tissue.    The  technic  of  suturing  has  been  described. 

By  elevating  the  shoulder  and  inclining  the  head  and  neck  to  the  af- 
fected side,  a  gap  of  one  inch  in  the  upper  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  can 
be  readily  overcome  {Figs.  91,  !)2  and  93). 

It  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  plexus  it  may  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  elaviele  and  a  portion  of  it  may  be  reseL-ted  permanently  if  it  adds  to 
the  relief  of  the  tcnsinn.  If  in  spite  of  posture,  it  is  impossibk"  to  approximate  the 
ends  of  tiiP  curds  nr  trunks  (jr  if  the  lesion  seems  to  esleiid  into  the  spinal  cohimn. 


the  healthy  distal  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  cut  across  and  the  stump 
sutured  cnd-tn-side  into  the  nearest  cord  after  incising  the  sheath  and  a 
few  nerve  fibers  in  order  to  make  contact  with  the  axons.  Here,  as  in  all 
nerve  surgery,  the  wound  must  be  kept  as  free  of  blood  as  possible.  Au 
excellent  posture  for  the  postoperative  treatment  is  to  bring  the  hand  on 
the  affected  side  over  the  head  until  it  touches  the  opposite  ear  and  to 
fasten  the  arm  in  this  position  by  adhesive  and  bandages. 

Some  surgeons,  as  Tubby  and  liildebraud.  have  endeavored  to  correct 
Ibe  deformity  caused  by  brachial  palsy  by  transplanting  muscles,  Tubby 
transplanting  a  portion  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  Hildebrand  the  pectoralis 
major.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  if  the  nerve  supply  of  a  muscle 
is  maintained  uninjured  the  muscle  can  be  transplanted  freely  with  but  little 
regard  for  its  blood  supply,  except  that  portion  that  affects  the  nerve.  The 
muscle  will  probably  partially  degenerate,  but  with  its  uninjured  nerve  supply  it 
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will  n^jrenerate.  Ilihlebraiurs  ojxTation  takes  advantage  of  this  and  maintains 
the  nerve  sui>ply  of  the  major  peetoral  muscle  which  comes  through  the  an- 
terior thoraeie  nerves.  lie  dissects  free  the  major  pectoral  at  its  origin  and 
turns  up  the  muscle,  suturing  it  to  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the 
acromion  process,  leaving  its  insertion  and  nerve  supply  intact. 

After  all  operations  for  restoration  of  motor  function  it  is  essential  to 
carry  out  after-treatment  in  which  massage  and  electricity  are  intelligently 
applied  for  a  number  of  months.  Such  treatment  not  only  hastens  regenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  but  keeps  the  muscles  in  a  healthy  condition,  prevents  their 
atroi)hy  and  renders  them  better  able  to  function  when  the  nerve  regenerates. 

Neurolysis  means  freeing  a  nerve  from  pressure  and  adhesions.  The 
process  is  the  same  as  when  preparing  a  nerve  for  suture  by  dissecting  away 
surrounding  scar  tissue.  Sometimes  the  nerve  fiber  bundles  are  freed  by  longi- 
tudinal incisions  made  in  the  nerve  with  a  fine  sharp  knife.  Precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  reformation  of  adhesions  as  after  ner\'e  suturing. 


CHAPTER  XU 
OPERATIONS  ON  HONES 

The  results  of  operations  on  bonoH  illuNtrnto  vory  strikin^rly  tho  Hfrtmt  vnluo  tiT 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  biologic  roaotioii  of  bttno  to  iiiftu^lloii  immI 
to  foreign  substances.  To  plan  iiitelliK(*ntly  oprnitioiiH  upon  Iioiipn  it  \h 
necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  biologic  proccHscH  of  boiu<  ropair.  Wliilo  tin* 
discussion  still  goes  on  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  ropaii*  of  bono,  tlin  fati* 
of  bone  grafts,  and  the  part  played  by  tbo  porioHtiMun,  then*  are  eertaln 
fundamental  principles  that  arc  well  establisluMl.  Whether  the  perJoMteuiii 
takes  active  part  in  the  reproduction  of  bone,  or,  as  Mai'Kw<*n  I'laiinw,  i« 
merely  a  limiting  membrane,  dei)ends  largely  upon  tin*  definition  of  perioN 
teum.  If  the  cambium  layer  on  the  eortex  of  tin*  bone  in  inchnb^j  with  the 
periosteum,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  layer  <'ontainN  oMleoblaNlM  and 
will  reproduce  bone.  If  this  layer  is  not  eonHid<*r<*d  hh  a  pari  of  lh«  p<*l'ioN 
teum  proper,  the  periosteum  then  is  only  a  limit intr  nn*mbrane. 

In  infection  of  the  bone,  however,  whii'h  is  not  too  rapid  many  OM4<'olilaMtt» 
migrate  from  the  bone  and  may  penetrate  all  of  the  lay^^rn  of  th<'  ift*nnki**iUh 
In  such  instances  even  the  more  su|>erfi''ial  part  of  the  p<'no»)t<Mini  may  «<'liv<'ly 
participate  in  the  repr^^duction  of  bone.     When  i\n*  inf<*''!ion  in  \t*i*y  vJrnl^lM 
and  overwhelming  or  when  the  nutrient  nr\^.ry  of  !h"  bon*'  ia»  <'i*Hy  o^'^ludi'd 
by  ioflammation.  there  may  wiH   \t^  Xim**   for  the  '/>tfw/bl;i«»t)»   io   miifrhi*'  hiu\ 
here  the  perioKt^um  will  rearrt  in  the  w«m"  nmunt'r  h»  w/iiJd  fh^'  if**rid^ii'nm 
over  a  Xiorsud  healthy  lK«ne  and  will  only  repr'AJu^^'  l/^/n^  froi«  th*'  t^itmifium 
layer.     A  kiK^wled^e  of  these  faet»»  j»>  partieuLarly   Uni^ti^Hh^    in  oifi-rnintji 
npou  ^fi^4rf my*r]hx^^  l*efaiuMir  if  tlie  inf'^'tion  ih  ti*A  t/^>   \jruJ<'iji   tttHny  oii^-^o 
\Am¥1%  may  hare  time  io  ew4»pe  to  the  \/^r\u>A*'Utu   wh*'r«-  ^\^y   vsjJJ   Jiv*'  U' 
cau<»e  ('f  the  row3  bl'x»d  *i'jpph'.  ihou^h  pr*«'^;*'iii]y  a^ji  '/f  Ui^  ^r^iuil^   vf  Uu- 
iKisne  Biiiy  ■er-eirtua.Ily  lie  df^r'^'V*^  J^y  the  'ml^j^tiiu^^ioii .     'fhih  Jbl^*/  i'/pijUJ^ifc 
the  de^'e](tjmi*an  uf  «ii  jutoJu'tuuj  wiWj  *'ii«'J«/M-^  vL;&^  h-^/ejuie  iv  W  ^  <"hu 
y^*''j  ii*'*mri**  ♦•htd:^  of  ^\^  ^x'Jj*-.    Th-^  r*'pr*>du*^i*^j.  vf  Mi.*-  ri.x^fi  vt  >«;  Jvoy 
ittUH-  iron.  Tii**  j»*?'i<rtjr*TJLiiL  J*-  j^'A  }i;5r»^ju**i-'^;y  m^jj  4;;*o    -i^^  « ^^  */<t";  \/*/ih^^*i 
din   in'  Ni**ijuk.  if  lie  i>*i*T'.^Mrd  KJLuf*  >  r*'UA<;\*'d   i:^   Mi*'  j/foj^-*    ^;ii*4'    wix.**! 

leun:  J^  v^f^-  iaitjidii«ri(e7'.     l**^.  ij».rn*n*T.  *!:!►  j*^  -w.*-u:j/*..»y;     i.  k>   iA*^u»M.:    iy/m 
T-ejrr<#du'rti«ri.  iif  tiie  nhti^^  wiL  ij»»*  ^tr.*-  ;ii*»»->  iM;-.*-»*r  <;  *i   i    j^^s^f  vf  M.i  <.v« '><  / 
ir-  til*  iulJ  ttftniiiiunc!  sin-*^  if  j^e^if^.^tc  ".*   i.dtie'^  '•.  Mj»r  i^-'-o^Vvo 

luifrei'  iroiij  tin- psThkrut     P  i»e*niiK  uuiv»:  e*-ru:i    -*tti:*  y.'ir*"r  Ur.»M    ?*.»«    .v». << 
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animaLs  act  only  as  a  fonij^ii  body  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  grafts  even  from 
individuals  of  the  same  raee  will  be  satisfaetory. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  bone  grafts  in  contact  with  other  living  bone,  but 
this  is  not  essential,  as  (*arter^  shows.  Carter  reported  twenty  cases  in  which 
bone  grafts  were  used  to  elevate  the  nose  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
grafts  were  not  in  contact  with  the  bone  of  the  face,  but  imbedded  in  soft 
tissue.  Two  to  three  years  after  the  operation  these  transplants  were  still 
in  place  and  some  of  them  largi«r  than  when  they  were  implanted. 

Wolff  s  law  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  when  grafting  bone.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  change  in  the  form,  position  or  function  of  bones  is  followed 
by  definite  changes  in  their  internal  structure  and  also  by  alteration  of  their 
external  conformation  in  accordance  with  mechanical  laws.  The  workings  of 
this  law  arc  observed  when  a  small  graft  is  inserted  in  the  defect  of  a  large 
bone  and  gradually  develops  to  the  size  of  the  large  bone.  When  a  graft  is 
taken  from  one  tibia  to  fill  a  total  defect  in  the  other  tibia,  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  in  the  course  of  time  both  tibias  appear  of  nor- 
mal proportions.  If  the  fibula  is  grafted  to  make  up  the  defect  of  a  tibia  it 
will  hypertrophy  to  the  size  and  general  contour  of  the  tibia.  This  only 
happens,  however,  if  the  strain  and  stress  to  which  a  normal  tibia  is  sub- 
jected are  gradually  applied  to  the  graft,  which  seems  to  react  from  the 
stinuilus  of  the  gradually  increased  function  of  the  leg. 

In  spite  of  the  similar  construction  of  bone  as  observed  histologically, 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  its  function.  Some  bones,  as  those  of 
the  fingers,  receive  quick  and  numerous  though  light  strains.  Others,  as 
those  of  the  leg,  are  cai)a])le  of  great  weight  bearing  and  of  active  motion. 
Still  others  are  comparatively  fixed  and  merely  serve  to  hold  the  contour  of 
the  soft  tissue  they  sui)poit.  It  seems  that  in  grafting  bone  it  is  well  to 
consider  its  function.  If  an  active  bone  accustomed  to  motion  and  strain 
is  to  be  repaired  it  would  be  wis<»  to  take  a  graft  from  a  bone  of  similar 
function.  The  ])ones  of  the  arm,  for  instance,  could  be  repaired  from  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  For  ])ones  of  the  face  or  skull,  however,  whose  function 
is  passive,  grafts  may  be  taken  from  bones  of  similar  function  which  would 
correspond  to  the  ribs  more  nearly  than  to  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Whenever  possi])le  the  i)eri()steum  should  be  attached  to  the  graft.  This 
is  not  only  because  the  layer  of  the  periosteum  next  to  the  bone,  the  cambium, 
is  capable  of  reproducing  ])one,  but  because  the  nutrition  of  the  graft  is 
much  better  if  the  periosteum  is  preserved.  McWilliams  particularly  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  of  a  bone  graft  can  be  carried 
on  more  readily  when  the  periosteum  is  preserved  because  anastomosis  of 
the  vessels  in  the  surrounding  soft  tissue  with  the  vessels  of  the  bone  occurs 
much  more  quickly  and  freely  through  the  medium  of  the  periosteum  than 
with  the  bone  graft  without  periostcnim.  In  this  latter  instance  bone  salts  must 
be  absorbed  before  definite  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the 
bone  can  be  established,  whereas  tliere  is  no  obstacle  to  the  connection  between 
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the  vessels  of  soft  tissue  and  those  of  the  periosteum.  The  vessels  in  the 
periosteum  have  their  normal  anatomic  communication  with  the  vessels  of 
the  bone. 

The  action  of  bone  grafts  depends  upon  a  number  of  biologic  factors. 
In  some  individuals  there  is  an  idiosyncracy  for  the  deposit  of  calcium  and 
but  little  callus  is  ever  formed,  even  though  the  patient  may  be  otherwise 
healthy.  The  presence  of  syphilis  and  other  diseases  is  supposed  to  interfere 
with  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  the  callus.  The  free  use  of  irritating  anti- 
septics, the  presence  of  infection,  or  certain  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 
may  interfere  with  the  repair  of  bone  after  a  fracture  or  grafting. 

The  nutrition  of  grafts  and  of  the  bone  to  be  repaired  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Here  as  elsewhere  in  surgical  operations,  the  nutrition  to  the 
parts  affected  should  be  preserved.  Other  things  being  equal,  tissues  with 
the  best  nutrition  repair  most  readily.  The  blood  vessels  to  the  parts  should 
be  respected  and  preserved.  It  is  best  to  do  the  operation  without  a  tourni- 
quet so  that  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  is  not  interfered  with  during  the  oper- 
ation and  because  hemostasis  after  the  operation  is  more  satisfactory  if  the 
wound  is  closed  dry,  without  a  tounii(iuet  being  used. 

The  problem  of  nutrition  concerns  not  only  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  part 
but  the  amount  of  tissue  that  has  to  be  nourished.  A  lack  of  consideration  of 
this  feature  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  surface  of  a  solid  body 
varies  as  the  square,  and  the  cubical  contents  as  the  cube  of  its  dimensions, 
so  the  smaller  the  graft  the  greater  is  its  surface  in  proportion  to  its  cubical 
contents  and  the  less  the  burden  of  the  nutrition  to  the  graft.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  have  a  graft  of  sufficient  size  to  bear  the  strain  that  is 
required  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  strain  of  the  full  physiologic  func- 
tion of  the  bone  must  be  provided  for  by  the  graft.  Due  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  graft  under  moderately  increased  func- 
tional strain  and  the  smallest  graft  that  will  meet  these  demands  should  be 
selected.  A  small  graft  that  offers  a  small  mass  to  be  maintained  from  the 
nutrition  of  the  local  tissues  will  undergo  more  active  growth  than  a  large 
graft  placed  under  similar  conditions,  which  will  add  a  much  greater  burden 
of  nutrition  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  AVe  know  that  physiologic  function 
is  in  many  instances  altered  to  a  large  extent  by  the  supply  of  nutrition  that 
tissues  receive.  It  is  natural,  then,  to  expect  that  when  a  definite  amount 
of  nutrition  is  divided  among  cells  of  a  large  graft,  osteogenesis  will  not  be 
80  rapid  or  so  satisfactory  as  when  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  is  distributed 
to  the  smaller  number  of  cells  in  a  small  graft. 

While  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a  bone  graft  immobilized  much  longer 
than  a  simple  fracture,  gradually  increasing  exercise  or  massage  should  be 
begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  period  of  immobilization  has  ceased. 
Grafts  in  the  limbs  should  always  be  kept  immobilized  for  a  minimum  of 
eight  weeks  and  in  the  large  bones,  as  the  femur,  this  period  of  time  should 
be  greatly  extended  before  weight  bearing  is  begun.  Splints  or  })races  should 
always  be  used  to  take  up  a  part  of  the  strain  on  the  newly  united  graft. 


IGO  OPKRATIVK  SrRGKRY 

A  kii<)\vle(l«ro  of  the  ivjictioii  of  bono  to  foreign  material  is  essential  to  a  satis- 
faetory  j)erf(>rman<*e  of  operations  on  bones.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Snrjrieal  Draiiiapre.  bone  tends  to  extrnde  irritatinjr  foreign  substances. 
Iron  is  one  of  these  substances.  The  first  reaction  is  absorption  of  the  lime 
salts  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  iron  in  order  to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  iron 
on  the  bone.  This  occurs  even  when  there  is  no  infection  but  in  the  presence 
(►f  infection  this  j)roccss  of  abs(»rption  of  the  lime  salts  or  osteoporosis  is  ac- 
cenluated.  There  arc,  too,  diseases  in  which  so  much  demand  is  made  for 
calcium  in  the  body  or  in  which  there  is  such  a  deficiency  of  calcium  that 
the  l)ones  arc  nf>t  properly  supplied  with  this  essential  element.  There  are 
great  variations  in  the  power  of  different  individuals  to  deposit  lime  salts  in  the 
repair  of  bone.  In  sonu*  ai)parently  healthy  and  vigorous  persons  this  ten- 
dency is  very  slight  while  in  others  and  the  majority  of  healthy  individuals 
there  is  a  marked  tcn<lency  for  a  deposit  of  more  callus  than  appears  to  be 
necessarv. 

The  i)rcscnce  of  iron,  then,  or  any  material  that  is  irritating  to  bone, 
causes  ostcoporr.sis  in  its  neighborhood.  IntWtion  prmluces  at  first  softening 
of  the  bout*  because  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  local  leukocytosis  cannot 
be  so  readily  accomplished  in  the  rigid  tissues  of  normal  bone  as  in  soft 
tissue,  and  so  nature  tends  to  remove  the  rigid  obstruction. 

AVhcn  an  iron  plate  or  iron  screws  are  used  in  bone  operations  it  has 
been  frc(puMitly  noted  by  careful  observers  that  there  is  but  little  if  any 
callus  near  the  iron,  and  if  union  of  the  bone  occurs  it  is  by  callus  formation 
in  that  |)ortion  of  the  bone  most  distant  from  the  site  of  the  iron  screws  or  plates. 
It  s(»cms  a  littl:»  strange,  then,  that  in  repair  of  bone,  which  can  only  be  made  by 
tlie  deposit  of  calcium  containing  callus,  a  material  is  deliberately  used  which  not 
only  prevents  the  deposit  of  callus  in  its  neighborhood  but  actually  induces  an 
absorption  of  the  lime  salts  that  were  already  there.  In  the  usual  provision  by 
nature  for  nnich  more  eallus  than  is  neces.sary,  this  handicap  in  the  repair  of  bone 
is  often  overeome  and  sulTicient  eallus  is  thrown  down  in  the  part  of  the  l>one 
distal  from  the  plate  to  make  a  union  that  is  firm  enough  to  remedy  the  weakness 
of  the  bone  at  the  site  of  the  plate.  Occasionally,  too,  the  callus  may  be  so 
abundant  as  to  limit  tin*  weakening  infiuence  of  the  metal  to  the  immediate 
layer  of  bone  with  which  it   is  in  contact. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  application  of  metal 
to  bone  is  so  fretpiently  followed  by  nonuu'on.  It  is  more  difficult,  however, 
to  understand  why,  when  these  faets  are  known,  metal  plates  are  ever  used. 
Kven  if  the  imnnuliate  repair  ai)i)ears  satisfactory  the  patient  is  never  free 
from  the  danger  of  complications  as  long  as  a  heavy  metal  plate  is  fastened 
to  the  surface  of  tl;e  boiu».  l>one  grafts  taken  from  the  same  individual  not  only 
do  not  act  as  a  foreign  irritating  substanee,  but  actually  encourage  the  local  os- 
t (Ooblasts  to  ]>roduee  eallus  and  reconstruct  l)one. 

In  nonunion,  the  graft  and  the  groove  for  its  bed  should  be  made  sufficiently 
long  so  that  the  graft  will  touch  healthv  bone  at  each  end.    If  it  is  too  sliort  the 
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exhausted  and  sclerosed  bone  in  the  immediate  region  of  an  ununited  frac- 
ture will  not  be  able  to  form  a  permanent  union.  If  the  bone  grafting  is  done 
for  a  fresh  fracture  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  a  deficiency  in  callus 
formation,  the  graft  can  be  short  and  merely  extends  into  the  ends  of  the 
fractured  bone  sufficiently  far  to  hold  it  mechanically  in  satisfactory  position. 
Here  the  graft  can  be  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  bone  that  is  fractured, 
whereas  in  nonunion  it  is  best  to  take  it  from  a  different  bone  or  at  least  from 
a  region  remote  from  the  fracture. 

Cases  are  occasionally  seen  in  which  there  is  an  unusually  long,  oblique 
or  spiral  fracture  and  in  which  the  temptation  to  encircle  the  bone  with  a 
wire  or  with  metal  bands  is  great,  as  the  mechanical  union  made  in  this  man- 
ner seems  very  satisfactory.  The  same  observations  applying  to  metal  plates 
and  screws,  however,  apply  to  metal  bands  or  wire  that  encircle  the  whole 
bone.  A  weak  area  is  left  where  the  bone  is  encircled,  and  occasionally  there 
is  a  refracture  later  at  this  site.  The  cause  of  this  refracture  is  that  osteo- 
porosis is  established  in  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  irritating  metal.  Oblique 
fractures  of  this  type  most  often  occur  in  the  femur  and  here  the  depth  of  the 
wound  makes  grafting  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture 
increases  this  difficulty. 

Kangaroo  tendon  is  an  excellent  material  to  hold  in  place  a  bone  graft 
or  to  maintain  an  apposition  in  bone  on  which  there  is  but  little  strain.  I 
have  fixed  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  femur  in  a  small  boy  by  encircling  the 
femur  in  several  places  with  stout  kangaroo  tendon,  but  the  constant  strain 
and  cutting  effect  of  the  edges  of  the  bone  on  the  tendon  caused  it  to  give 
way  in  a  few  days.  Here  a  small  margin  of  the  bone,  no  deeper  than  about 
one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  can  be  drilled  through  and  a  stout 
metal  wire  applied  in  two  places.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  broad  sur- 
faces of  the  oblique  fracture  to  prevent  callus  formation  except  within  the 
small  area  within  the  grasp  of  the  wire,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  encircling 
the  whole  bone  with  a  wire  or  metal  band,  and  gives  as  good  immediate 
mechanical  result. 

No  metal  should  be  used  in  bone  operations  as  a  rule  and  the  instance 
that  I  have  just  cited  is  an  exception  which  only  rarely  occurs.  Even  here 
it  would  be  well  to  have  autogenous  bone  pegs,  to  fix  the  fractured  ends, 
but  as  this  would  considerably  prolong  and  complicate  the  operation  the 
method  described  is  probably  better,  as  it  is  much  shorter  and  simpler. 
As  it  involves  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bone,  the  weakening  should  not 
be  great  enough  to  impair  function. 

A  steel  or  iron  plate  should  have  no  place  in  modern  bone  surgery.  It  not 
only  inhibits  callus  formation  and  causes  osteoporosis  but  is  always  a  poten- 
tial focus  of  infection,  as  it  affords  a  focus  where  bacteria  may  be  deposited 
from  the  blood,  even  if  the  operation  has  been  done  with  every  ritual  that 
is  recommended  by  the  advocates  of  these  plates. 

The  aseptic  technic  of  bone  surgery  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  surgery.    The  difference  is  that  in  handling  bone  with  the  gloved  hands 
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Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  it  is  best  to  carry  the  incision  dowu  to  the 
bone  through  an  intermnsciilar  septum  rather  than  through  the  muscle  itself, 
though  this  cannot  always  be  donel 

When  the  fractured  bone  has  been  fully  exposed  in  a  fresh  fracture 
the  ends  are  reduced  by  manipulation  with  heavy  forceps  or  long  periosteal 
elevators  having  considerable  leverage  power.  It  can  then  be  determined 
what  is  the  best  method  of  holding  the  fragments  in  position.  In  some  cases 
an  intramedullary  graft  will  be  sufficient.  This  can  be  secured  from  either 
end  of  the  fracture  by  a  chi-sel  or  a  saw.  A  motor  rotary  saw  is  of  great 
aid  in  this  work  and  adds  to  the  accuracy   and  shortens  the  time  of  the 


operation.  The  periosteum  is  first  peeled  back  and  a  graft  taken  from 
either  end  of  the  bone  about  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  should  contain  the 
full  thiekne.ss  of  the  bone.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  periosteum  with  an 
intramedullary  graft.  The  graft  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  inake  firm 
bony  contact  with  as  much  of  the  interior  of  the  shaft  as  possible,  though 
it  should  not  fit  too  tightly  as  this  may  cause  pressure  necrosis.  Sometimes 
a  fragment  from  a  fracture  may  be  sufficient.  The  medullary  cavity  is 
cleaned  out  with  a  curet  and  a  transplant  two  or  three  inches  long  is  secured 
from  the  most  convenient  end  of  the  bone.  If  a  motor  saw  is  used  the  trans- 
plant can  be  cut  beginning  about  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  bone.  This 
will  leave  an  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  bone  at  the  point  of 
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intact.  In  tliis  way  more  stal)ility  is  obtained  than  if  the  graft  were 
cut  to  the  end  of  the  fracture.  The  graft  is  fitted,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
distal  end  of  the  fracture  first  and  driven  into  the  medullary  canal 
lightly  for  al)out  half  of  its  length.  The  distal  end  of  the  fractured 
bone  with  the  graft  projecting  from  it  is  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  proximal  end  of  the  bone  and  so  manipulated  as  to  introduce  the  graft  into 
the  medullary  canal  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fractured  bone  (Fig.  94).  The 
bone  is  then  swung  into  its  proper  alinement.  The  method  of  Iloglund  can 
often  be  used  if  a  motor  saw  with  parallel  blades  is  employed.  The  graft 
is  taken  from  one  end  of  the  fractured  bone,  beginning  about  an  inch  from 
the  end,  and  is  cut  with  parallel  saw  blades  so  the  graft  will  drop  into  the 
medullary  cavity.  It  is  then  driven  down  with  a  punch  through  the  site 
of  the  fracture  and  sufficient Iv  far  into  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  other  fra?- 
ment  so  the  fractured  ends  will  l)e  satisfactorily  immobilized  (Fig.  95).  After 
closing  the  wound,  suitable  s])liiits  or  a  plaster  of  Paris  support  are  applied. 

In  many  instances,  particularly  in  fresh  fractures,  the  intramedullary  jrraft 
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Fig.  9<».-- Albce's  nutliod  of  inlay  bone  grafting. 

may  be  all  that  is  nec(\ssary,  but  the  inlay  bone  graft  as  developed  by  Albee-  has 
many  advantagtvs,  particularly  in  nonunion  (Fig.  96).  In  fresh  fractures 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  callus  will  not  be  satisfactory 
the  inlay  method  of  Albee  should  be  used.  If  the  inlay  method  is  employed 
the  periosteum  is  not  stripped  back  on  the  fragment  from  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  the  graft,  as  it  is  best  to  have  the  inlay  graft  with  perios- 
teum attached.  The  incision  must  be  generous  and  the  exposure  satisfac- 
tory without  too  strong  retraction.  In  fresh  fractures  the  graft  can  al- 
ways be  taken  from  the  fractured  ends.  The  strength  of  the  graft  should 
be  sufficient  to  keej)  the  bone  in  position,  but  it  should  not  be  made  any 
lar<rer  than  to  fill  this  indication,  for,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a 
small  graft  has  more  opportunity  for  nutrition  than  a  large  graft  and  con- 
sequently its  osteogenetic  powers  are  greater. 

In  small  bont^s,  as  those  of  the  forearm,  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  graft  from  the  tibia.  V>y  cutting  an  inlay  graft  much  longer  from  one 
end  of  the  bone  than  the  other,  it  can  be  slid  down  and  made  to  bridge  the 
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fracture  with  about  two  inplics  of  the  bone  graft  on  each  side.  The  peri- 
osteiini  and  endosteiim  iii  the  grafts  should  not  be  disturbed.  Tlic  graft 
is  held  in  position  by  kangaroo  tendons  which  arc  passed  through  drill  holes 
along  the  edge  of  the  groove  in  the  bone,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  graft,  or  the 
piece  of  bone  made  by  cutting  the  short  groove  in  one  end  of  the  fragments 
may  be  utilized  in  forming  pegs,  and  these  can  be  driven  into  drill  holes 
that  are  made  along  the  margin  of  the  groove  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  hold 
the  graft  snugly  in  position.  The  bone  is  converted  into  these  pegs  by 
a  doweling  instrument,  worked  by  the  motor  of  the  rotary  saw.  Each  peg 
is  from  two  to  three  inelies  long  and  will  make  from  two  to  four  fixation 
pegs.  The  doweling  apparatus,  or  motor  lathe,  has  the  same  diameter  as  the 
drill,  so  these  pegs  fit  snugly  and  are  cut  off  by  the  motor  saw,  leaving 
only  a  short  portion  projecting.     If  there  arc  any  fragments  of  bone  left 


they  should  be  preserved  and  just  before  closing  the  wound  placed  around 
the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  and  about  the  graft  at  this  point.  Sucli  small 
pieces  of  bone  have  a  large  osteogenetic  power.  In  this  way  no  foreign  sub- 
stance whatever  Is  introduced  into  the  bone  but  merely  live  bone  which  will 
serve  to  stimulate  the  local  bone  producing  cells. 

In  small  bones,  sueh  as  those  of  the  forearm,  the  graft  can  be  held  in 
position  by  kangaroo  tendons  which  encircle  the  bone,  at  least  two  sutures 
being  snugly  tied  over  eaeh  end  of  the  fractured  bone  (t'ig.  07). 

In  malunion,  the  first  problem  is  to  reduce  the  fractures  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  condition  in  which  they  w'ere  soon  after  the  fracture  occurred. 
The  medidlary  cavity  in  these  eases  is  found  blocked  with  callus.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  not  only  because  it  is  mechani- 
cally more  difficult  to  unite  the  bone  satisfiictorily  when  the  ends  are  solid,  but 
because  a  greater  tax  on  the  local  nutrition  of  tissues  is  made  by  the  solid 
ends  of  the  bone  than  if  they  are  converted  into  cylinders.    The  cylinder  ends. 
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too,  are  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  the  solid  ends. 
After  a  malunion  has  been  properly  prepared  the  teehnic  is  the  same  as  after 
a  fresh  fracture.  If  there  is  much  shortening  it  is  best  to  use  the  inlay  graft 
of  Albee,  which  can  be  so  fixed  as  to  bridge  a  defect  if  much  bone  has  been 
lost,  and  will  at  the  same  time  hold  the  fragments  of  bone  in  their  normal 
axial  position.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  a  small  fragment  of 
bone  which  is  made  to  bridge  over  a  defect  between  the  ends  of  the  bone 
will  gradually  hypertrophy  to  the  normal  size  of  the  bone  which  it  imites. 
This  is  the  application  of  AVolff's  law,  but,  of  course,  the  after-treatment 
should  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  place  too  great  a  strain  too  suddenly  upon 
the  graft  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  strong. 

The  problem  of  ununited  fractures  shows  that  something  besides  accurate 
approximation  and  fixation  is  often  necessary  for  the  successful  repair  of 
fractures.  A  considerable  proportion  of  nonunion  of  fractures  occurs  after 
the  application  of  a  steel  plate,  where  the  fragments  are  not  only  brought 
accurately  into  contact  but  are  held  mechanically  immobile  by  the  heavy 
iron  plate  and  screws.  The  reasons  for  nonunion  under  such  conditions 
have  already  been  discussed,  but  they  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
take  the  proper  technical  steps  that  will  result  in  a  cure  of  the  nonunion. 

Sometimes  nonunion  may  be  cured  if  the  fibrous  union  is  cut  away,  the 
ends  of  the  bone  freshened,  the  medullary  cavity  reamed  out,  the  ends  of  the 
fractured  })one  made  rough  with  rongeur  forceps,  the  wound  closed  and  the 
proper  splint  applied.  Such  a  procedure  will  cause  bony  union  in  many  un- 
united fractures.  It  is  important  to  ream  out  the  ends  of  the  bone  because  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  solid  bone  structure  is  thus  removed  which  so  takes 
away  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  nutrition  to  the  bones.  The  ends  of  the 
bone  are  made  rough  by  cutting  small  bites  with  a  rongeur  forceps  because 
in  this  way  greater  leukocytosis  and  more  hyperemia  is  produced.  Fixation 
by  an  external  splint  gives  physiologic  rest. 

The  inlay  graft  method  of  Albee  will  be  followed  more  generally  with 
success  in  nonunion  of  fractures  than  either  the  intramedullary  graft,  or  the 
simple  treatment  which  has  just  been  outlined.  The  inlay  technie  differs  some- 
what in  ununited  fractures  because  the  problem  here  is  not  so  much  to  pro- 
duce an  accurate  approximation  as  to  stimulate  osteogenesis.  In  an  im- 
united  fracture  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  sclerosed,  there  is  but  little  calcium, 
the  bone  is  soft,  and  the  osteoblasts  have  disappeared  or  degenerated.  This 
process,  as  a  rule,  tak(»s  i)lace  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  distal  fragment  of  the 
fractured  bone  than  in  the  proximal  fragment  and  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
graft  and  to  make  a  bed  for  the  graft  that  will  be  sufficiently  long  for  both 
ends  of  the  bone  graft  to  lie  in  contact  with  healthy  bone  tissue  on  each  side 
of  the  fracture.  In  order  to  get  out  of  the  region  of  the  sclerosed  bone  the 
graft  should  extend  from  two  to  three  inches  from  the  fracture  on  each  end. 
This  means  that  the  length  of  the  graft  must  be  a  minimum  of  four  inches, 
or  better,  it  mav  be  five  or  six  inches.     Albee  often  uses  the  same  teehnic  as 
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in  fresh  fractures,  only  cutting  the  graft  and  groove  with  a  motor  saw  much 
longer  than  he  would  in  a  fresh  fracture  because  of  the  sclerosis. 

If  the  graft  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fractured  bone  it  should  be  largely 
from  the  proximal  fragment  because  of  the  greater  sclerosis  in  the  distal 
fragment.  If  the  sclerosis  is  extensive,  or  if  the  bones  are  small,  as  in  the  bones 
of  the  forearm,  it  is  best  to  secure  the  graft  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tibia.  The  graft  is  fastened  in  position  by  bone  pegs  or  kangaroo  tendons, 
as  has  already  been  described.  The  wound  is  closed  by  suturing  lightly 
the  fascia  and  muscles  and  closing  the  skin  accurately  but  without  ten- 
sion. As  these  cases  are  usually  supported  by  plaster  of  Paris,  it  is  best 
to  use  absorbable  catgut  stitches  in  the  skin  so  that  there  will  be  no  need 
to  remove  the  stitches. 

In  any  repair  of  a  fracture,  whether  it  is  a  fresh  fracture  or  nonunion, 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  immobilization  and  usually  traction.  Noth- 
ing is  superior  to  properly  applied  plaster  of  Paris.  The  dressing  should  be 
thin  and  the  l)ony  prominences  should  be  protected  by  extra  padding.     The 


Fig.   98. — A   method   of  i.-xtcnsioii   that   can   he   used   after    upcrntion   on    the   bones   of   the   ann    or   forearm. 


cast  may  be  snugly  applied  if  the  patient  is  in  a  hospital  where  it  can  be 
promptly  cut  if  there  is  too  much  swelling.  When  in  addition  to  fixation, 
traction  is  necessary,  it  can  be  maintained  by  embedding  into  the  plaster  of 
Paris  two  strips  of  wood  that  project  about  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
lower  part  of  the  foot  or  the  hand.  Before  a])plying  the  cast,  adhesive  plas- 
ter strips  are  placed  on  the  limb  as  for  a  Buck\s  extension.  The  limb  is  well 
padded  below  the  knee  or  the  elbow  and  here  the  plaster  is  loosely  applied  if 
the  fracture  is  above  the  knee  or  the  elbow,  so  that  the  traction  will  be  ex- 
erted on  the  fracture  itself  and  not  on  the  bony  protuberances  about  the 
joints  distal  to  the  fracture.  A  small  crosspiece  of  wood  connects  the  two 
ends  of  the  strips  that  have  been  embedded  in  the  plaster  of  Paris.  A  rub- 
ber tube  is  passed  through  a  perforation  in  the  eiuls  of  the  adhesive  plasters 
that  have  been  previously  fastened  on  the  limb.  The  rubber  tube  is  tied  over 
the  cross  strip  of  wood  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  J)8).  In  this  man- 
ner constant  elastic  traction  is  maintained  on  the  limb  without  the  necessity 
of  weights  or  pulleys. 

In  operations  for  fractures  of  the  fennir  or  of  the  humerus,  ;'spec'ally  in  mus- 
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ciilar  iiiiHvidiitils.  simip  arnuipcnidit  fnr  traction  is  necl?s^!a^y,  plw  the  spaRio  ot 
iiiiisr-li-N  will  In-  so  firciit  as  to  itiiikc  iimlup  pressure  aud  strain  on  tlie  praft. 

Alboc'N  inlay  molliod  >i(  lioac  f;rafttn)r  is  applicable  to  tnanr  fractures 
lipsidps  those  <if  the  lonsr  h'nii^s.  In  fructurcs  of  the  patella,  for  instance,  if 
the  excavation  is  cnt  with  a  straifrht  groove  cnnnectini;  the  two  fragments  of 
the  pntellii  and  a  transverse  (rroove  at  each  end,  a  graft  can  be  so  fashioned 
from  tlie  tibia  as  to  fit  in  this  groove  and  produce  fixation  of  the  patella. 

In  fraetiircs  or  defects  in  the  lower  jaw  the  inlay  method  may  be  utilized 
by  obtaiitiii<;  a  graft  fnim  the  tibia  which  may  l)e  made  to  bridge  over  a  oonsiil- 
erable  defect  as  after  partial  resection  of  the  lower  jaw. 


Albee  lias  secured  very  gratifying  rcsnlts  by  the  use  of  the  inlay  method 
in  Potfs  disease  of  the  sjiine  {Fig.  !I9).  His  teclinic'  consista  in  making  a 
sufficiently  long  incision  with  the  patient  prone,  starting  well  above  the 
diseased  area,  going  to  one  side  of  the  midline  and  coming  back  to  the  mid- 
line below  the  diseased  portion.  In  this  way  a  flap  of  skin  is  formed  with  its 
border  well  away  from  the  midline  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  and  to  prevent  the 
skin  wound  coming  directly  over  the  graft.  After  dissecting  up  the  skin  and 
its  subentancous  tissue  the  tijis  of  the  spinous  processes  and  the  supraspinous 
ligament  are  exposed.  The  snpraspincius  ligaments  are  split  with  a  knife  over 
the  lip  of  the  spinous  processes  and  the  intraspinous  ligaments  are  also  split, 

>A1I.».  F.  H.:     Itonc  Craft  Siirmry,  IMiilaildiihUi,  MS.  W.  B.  SaunJcn  Ce. 


taking  care  to  avoid  the  muscle  or  the  attaeliments  of  imisele  to  the  spinnua 
processes.     With   a   broad,   thin,   sharp   osteotome   the   spinous   processes   are 

split  frniii  a  depth  of  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  end  half  of  each 


spinous  process  is  fractured  at  its  base  and  set  open  for  a  sufficient  distance 
to  make  a  groove  large  enough  to  receive  the  graft.  All  of  the  fractured 
halves  of  the  spinous  process  should  be  on  the  same  side.     Bleeding  poiaU 
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arc  tied  or  (.'ompresst'd  with  frauzc.  The  jrraft  m  obtained  from  the  internal 
suhoutaiicoiis  siirfaee  of  the  tihia.  Thp  Rniove  for  the  reception  of  the  graft 
coiiNiHis  of  the  split  siiinous  processes  and  the  cut  supraspinous  and  inter- 
spinouH  liffameiits  with  their  (isscmis  attachments  undisturbed.  This  leaves 
the  muscles  and  Httaments  intact  save  for  the  split  and  fractured  halves  of 
the  spiiions  processes  (Fig.  100).  The  lenKtb  and  shape  of  the  graft  is  de- 
termined hj-  careful  measurement  with  calipers  and  a  flexible  probe,  which 
is  applied  to  the  gutter  lied  (Fig.  101). 

AVith  the  pHtient  in  the  same  prone  position  the  leg  from  which  the  graft  is 
to  be  taken  is  tjcxcd  to  an  acute  angle  on  the  thigh  and  an  incision  is  made  aloni; 
the  inner  border  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
skin  incision  will  not  lie  directly  over  that  portion  of  the  bone  from  which  the 
graft  i.s  taken.  The  skin  is  dis.seeted  from  the  periosteum  and  the  pattern  of  the 
graft  is  (uitliniKl  on  the  periosteum  by  placing  the  molded  probe  on  the  periosteum 
and  cutting  the  outline  of  the  graft  on  the  periosteum  along  the  margins  of  the 
probe,  just  as  a  tailor  cuts  the  cloth  by  laying  the  pattern  on  it  and  cutting  along 


the  ed>;es  of  the  pattern.  If  the  gnift  is  tii  he  curved  the  two  ends  should  lie 
liosterii)r,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  curve  is  at  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  which  is 
the  striingcsl  part.  A  straight  graft  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  cortex  of  the 
tihia  through  lo  the  marrow  cavity  with  a  motor  circular  saw  along  the  in- 
cisions in  the  i»eriosteiini  that  have  already  been  made.  A  curved  graft  can 
be  cut  ill  a  similar  manner,  using  the  motor  saw.  A  molded  graft  Is  made 
by  sawing,  at  regular  intervals,  partly  thrnngh  the  surface  of  a  straight  graft 
and  then  bending  Ihe  graft  into  the  ])ro])cr  curve.  This  is  best  done  by  the 
motor  saw,  which  has  a  guard  so  set  that  it  will  cut  a  definite  depth  and  no 
deepei".  The  ends  of  the  graft  may  he  loosened  by  saw  cuts  made  bj'  a  verj- 
snuiU  motor  saw  or  by  a  thin  nslenlomc.  The  graft  is  removed  by  prizing 
it  up  with  a  thin  osteotome,  taking  care  to  jtrcservc  the  attachment  of  the 
periosteum.  A  graft  ean  he  made  with  a  chisel  or  hand  saw,  but  the  motor 
saw  is  far  jirefcrahle.  After  removing  Ihe  graft  it  is  immediately  transferred 
to  its  gutter  bed  and  is  held  in  place  l)y  stning  kangaroo  tendon  sutures 
through  the  s|>lit  halves  <t(  the  supraspiTions  ligament  (Pig.  102).  The  suture 
.should  be   so  adjusted  as  to  secure   a   firm   grasp   on   the  ligaments  and   to 
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keep  the  graft  firmly  in  position.  At  the  points  of  fixation  at  the  ends  of 
the  graft,  sharp  comers  are  removed  by  rongeur  forceps  and  these  chips  are 
placed  around  the  ends  of  the  graft  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  spin- 
ous process,  before  tying  the  sutures.  Kangaroo  tendon  sutures  are  placed 
at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch.  If  the  graft  is  a  curved  one  and  not 
molded,  the  periosteum  should  lie  on  one  side  next  to  the  spinous  proc- 
ess and  the  endosteum  on  the  other.  The  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way 
and  sterile  dressings  are  applied.  It  is  ira])ortant  to  prevent  pressure  on  the 
graft,  particularly  if  there  is  a  marked  kyphosis. 

Albee's  method  of  inlay  grafts  for  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  is  largely 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  spine  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  levers,  each 
vertebra  being  an  individual  lever  with  its  fulcrum  at  the  lateral  facets.  The 
anterior  arm  of  the  lever  is  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  the  posterior  arm  is 
the  spinous  process.  In  destruction  of  the  vertebral  body  that  portion  tends 
to  collapse,  but  by  fixing  the  spinous  processes  at  their  extremities  the  strain 
of  the  pressure  on  the  diseased  body  of  the  vertebra  is  taken  up  by  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  lever  and  the  parts  are  put  at  rest  (Fig.  99). 

In  the  postoperative  treatment  the  patient  is  placed  on  a  fracture  bed  for 
five  or  six  weeks  with  no  other  restraint  than  a  towel  across  the  chest,  which 
is  fastened  to  four  strips  of  a  broad  muslin  band,  tied  at  each  corner  of  the 
bed.  If  there  is  marked  kyphosis  abundant  pads  must  be  placed  on  each 
side  to  take  up  the  pressure.  No  external  fixation  is  applied  to  the  spine  dur- 
ing the  convalescence  except  in  unusual  cases,  where  a  light  brace  or  plaster 
of  Paris  support  may  be  worn  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
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PLASTIC  SURGERY 

Plastic  surfjery  is  tliat  branch  of  surpery  which  is  concerned  with  correct- 
ing defects  that  result  from  trauma,  disease,  or  errors  of  development.  While 
in  a  broad  sense  it  may  be  applied  to  operations  on  any  kind  of  tissue,  as 
bones,  tendons  or  nerves,  affected  by  trauma  or  disease,  it  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  correction  of  defects  involving  the  skin  or  mucosa 
either  entirely  or  in  a  large  i)art.  Plastic  surgery  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  face  though,  of  course,  any  portion  of  the  body  in  which  there  are 
defects  from  injury  or  disease  or  from  errors  of  development  maj'  be  the 
subject  of  plastic  operations. 

The  principles  of  i)lastic  operations  are  concerned,  first  of  all,  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  corrected  tissue,  and,  secondly,  with  a  mechanical  reconstruc- 
tion that  will  bring  the  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  normal  condition. 
Operations  that  apj)ly  to  particular  regions  w-ill  be  discussed  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  regional  surgery,  but  there  are  many  underlying  principles  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  success  is  desired  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  no 
matter  in  what  portion  of  the  body  it  is  applied. 

Plastic  operations  are  of  two  types:  that  in  which  the  margins  of  the 
wound  are  prepared  for  a  fresh  union  and  sutured  without  transplanting 
tissue  or  without  the  intervention  of  flaps,  and  that  type  in  which  flaps 
or  grafts,  free  or  pedunculated,  are  necessary.  The  former  type  Ls  appli- 
cable in  harelip  and  cleft  palate  or  in  defects  that  follow  a  small  or  nar- 
row injury.  Usually  after  burns  or  extensive  traumas  the  resulting  de- 
formity is  so  great  that  it  is  inij)()ssible  to  reconstruct  the  tissues  by  excision  of 
the  affected  part  and  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  such  cases  several 
procedures  are  open.  One  is  to  undermine  the  margins  of  the  wound  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  determine  if  the  additional  elasticity  obtained  bv  the 
undermining  will  permit  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  If  this  is 
impossible  the  raw  surface  can  at  least  be  diminished  by  sutures  at  the  cor- 
ners or  angles  of  the  raw  surface. 

Davis^  has  secured  excellent  results  by  gradual  excision  of  the  scar  tissue. 
If  a  scar  is  too  broad  for  total  excision  and  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  an  oval  area  is  excised  from  the  center  of  the  scar  and  the  edges 
of  tlie  wound  are  approximated.  After  this  has  healed  firmly,  which  is  from 
a  few  weeks  to  two  montlis,  another  mass  of  the  scar  tissue  is  excised.  In  this 
way  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  will  ]>ermit  approximation  of  the  healthy  portion 
of  the  skin  by  gradual  traction  which  would  be  impossible  if  all  of  the  scar  tis- 
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sue  were  excised  at  once.  Often,  however,  even  this  will  not  suffice,  for  the  de- 
fect or  deformity  is  too  great.  In  such  cases,  flaps  or  grafting  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  depends  largely  upon  the  part  of  the  body 
affected  and  also  upon  the  function  of  this  region.  If,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  large  raw  surface  on  the  back  of  the  legs  where  a  scar  will  not  be  conspicuous 
or  annoying,  the  chief  indication  is  to  heal  the  raw  surface  even  if  there  results 
a  marked  scar.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  as  little  scar  tissue  and  as  nearly 
a  normal  skin  as  possible,  but  if  a  large  defect  on  the  body  or  limbs  can  be  so 
healed  as  to  give  the  patient  no  discomfort  and  not  to  interfere  with  function, 
the  main  indication  will  have  been  fulfilled  and  it  will  hardly  be  justifiable 
to  undertake  prolonged  and  complicated  operations  to  render  the  scar  less 
prominent  when  a  simple  procedure  will  fill  every  other  indication. 

Plastic  surgery  chiefly  concerns  the  face  and  the  hands.  Methods  that  not 
only  restore  function  but  remove  deformity  completely  are  chiefly  desira- 
ble. Flaps  of  living  whole  skin  with  a  pedicle  usually  give  the  best  re- 
sults from  every  standpoint.  They  should  be  matched  wuth  the  texture  of 
the  skin  around  the  defect  as  far  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  flaps  taken  from 
the  margins  of  the  deformity  come  nearer  to  corresponding  wuth  the  texture 
of  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  defect  than  flaps  taken  from  some  distant 
part.  Esser-  has  called  particular  attention  to  this  feature.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  obtain  flaps  at  the  defect  and  they  have  to  be  trans- 
planted from  a  distance  and  the  pedicle  cut  after  the  flap  has  been  in  position 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  its  nutrition  locally. 

A  flap  of  the  w^hole  skin  with  a  pedicle  can  often  be  obtained  from  the 
region  of  the  defect  with  a  view  to  remaining  permanently  in  position. 
The  flap  should  be  so  shaped  that  the  pedicle  w- ill  form  part  of  the  reconstructed 
field.  A  flap  may  also  be  obtained  from  distant  portions,  as  from  the  arm, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  position  for  about  two  weeks.  The  pedicle  is  then  cut. 
A  free  transplant  of  whole  skin  may  be  used  if  the  defect  is  not  too  large. 
The  whole  skin  method  is  called  the  Wolfe-Krause  method.  Wolfe  insisted 
upon  the  removal  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  The  subcutaneous  fat  in  a  trans- 
plant of  whole  free  skin  is  of  no  advantage  but  probably  an  additional  bur- 
den.   J.  S.  Davis,  of  Baltimore,  has  developed  this  method  quite  extensively. 

When  the  appearance  of  the  scar  is  of  secondary  importance  and  the 
healing  of  the  wound  is  the  main  object,  thin  grafts  of  epidermis,  the  so-called 
Thiersch  grafts,  are  very  satisfactory.  When  properly  applied  on  a  clean 
field  such  grafts  usually  take  without  trouble  and  large  raw  surfaces  that 
would  require  months  to  heal  or  would  probably  never  heal  are  closed  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

Thiersch  grafts  would  be  universally  used  instead  of  free  transplants 
of  whole  skin  or  flaps  except  for  two  disadvantages;  the  scar  resulting  is 
conspicuous,  for  the  skin  of  the  scar  does  not  appear  to  be  normal,  and  there 
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is  often  a  marked  tciulcney  to  contraction  after  the  use  of  Thiersch  grafts. 
This  is  particuhirly  true  if  applied  after  a  burn,  and  the  reason  is  that 
in  tlie  Thiersch  jrrafts  nothing  but  the  epidermis  or  the  epithelial  elemeuts 
are  used.  The  contraction  after  an  injury  to  the  skin  of  the  face,  for 
instance,  is  not  in  the  e])ith(»lial  elements  of  the  skin  but  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  that  underlies  the  ei)itheliuni.  In  other  words,  the  contraction 
lies  in  what  corresixinds  to  the  corium,  which  is  composed  largely  of  coii- 
nectiv<»  tissue  and  on  which  rests  the  epithelial  layer.  If,  in  the  healing  proc- 
ess, this  is  made  up  of  scar  tissue,  particularly  of  the  dense  scar  tissue 
that  follows  a  burn,  contraction  deformity  will  probably  result  even  though 
the  surface  may  be  covered  by  healthy  epithelium.  It  is  contraction  in  this 
subepithelial  layer  that  produces  the  striking  deformities  following  burns  of 
the  face  or  hands  with  the  eversion  and  twisting  of  the  features,  while  con- 
traction in  the  submucous  layer  causes  the  strictures  of  the  urethra  that  fol- 
low ulceration.  In  all  of  these  instances,  the  contraction  is  due  not  to  the 
epithelial  elements,  which  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  but  to  the  connective 
tissue  elements  on  which  the  epithelium  rests. 

If,  then,  a  scar  contraction  is  (»xcised  and  Thiersch  grafts  are  used  to  heal 
over  the  surface,  the  scar  contraction  will  almost  invariablv  recur  beneath 
the  Thiersch  graft.  In  order  to  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  whole 
skin  which  contains  not  only  the  epidermis  but  normal  healthy  corium  that 
does  not  contract. 

Often  incisions  may  be  so  made  or  flaps  so  shaped  as  to  secure  tissue 
from  the  neighborhood,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  impossible.  Due  re- 
gard must  always  be  had  for  nutrition  of  flaps,  and  the  pedicle  should  pref- 
erably be  located  in  the  general  direction  of  the  blood  supply  of  the  skin  of 
which  the  pedicle  is  formed.  The  flaps  should  be  handled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  as  gently  as  possible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unnecessary 
trauma  not  only  destroys  in  a  flap  living  tissue  that  might  serve,  but  adds 
an  extra  burden  to  the  blood  supply  which  must  absorb  the  injured  cells  and 
bring  nutrition  for  repair  of  the  defect  left  by  their  removal.  In  very  vas- 
cular regions,  such  as  the  face,  it  is  often  possible  to  disregard  the  direction 
of  the  blood  supply  in  making  a  flap  because  the  blood  supply  is  so  abundant 
here  and  the  collateral  circulation  is  so  great  that  a  flap  may  be  sufficiently 
nourished  if  the  pedicle  is  large  enough,  even  though  the  blood  must  come 
from  the  o])posite  direction  of  the  normal  blood  supply. 

Besides  handling  the  flap  gently  and  providing  sufficient  nutrition  through 
its  pedicle,  care  must  be  taken  to  insert  the  sutures  in  such  a  manner  that 
too  much  tension  will  not  be  made.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  pedicle  may 
be  handled  or  shaped,  if  it  is  sutured  so  that  there  is  too  great  tension,  the  blood 
supply  will  be  obstructed  and  the  flap  will  be  partially  or  totally  destroyed. 
Occasionally  when  tension  in  a  flap  is  unavoidable,  it  is  best  to  concentrate 
it  upon  one  or  two  tension  sutures  that  will  produce  pressure  only  in  one 
place  and  relax  the  rest  of  the  flap  so  there  will  be  enough  nutrition  along 
the  margins  for  satisfactory  union.     The  nutrition  of  a  flap  may  also  be  im- 
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periled  by  venous  stasis.  C.  II.  Mayo  has  often  emphasized  this  point. 
Not  infrequently  the  blood  supply  to  a  flap  would  be  sufficient  except  that 
the  venous  return  is  imperfect  and  this  blocks  the  capillaries  which  in  turn 
prevent  the  feeble  arterial  current  from  being  eflFective.  In  one  instance 
in  which  I  transplanted  a  flap  from  the  forehead,  preserving  the  temporal 
artery,  the  arterial  nutrition  of  the  flap  was  abundant,  but  gangrene  of  a 
large  portion  of  it  occurred  because  tiie  venous  return  was  not  sufficient. 
Wherever  a  large  flap  with  a  narrow  pedicle  is  transplanted  this  condition 
may  obtain  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  This  is  done  by  several  short 
stab  wounds  in  the  substance  of  the  flap  and  by  leaving  small  gaps  be- 
tween the  stitches  along  its  margin  through  which  the  venous  blood  is  emp- 
tied, so  relieving  the  passive  hyperemia. 

Many  of  the  procedures  used  to  close  defects  have  become  almost  classical. 
The  chief  methods  are  given  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  are 
self-explanatory  (Figs.  103,  104  and  105).  The  methods  of  Szymanowski  are 
ingenious  and  usually  satisfactory  (Fig.  106).  Often  a  simple  relaxation  in- 
cision parallel  with  the  wound  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  An  oval  defect 
can  be  closed  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  different  procedures.  Lisfranc's 
method  is  simple  and  useful.  In  many  instances  the  sliding  of  flaps  not  in- 
frequently causes  puckering,  which  is  often  conspicuous.  This  is  eliminated 
whenever  possible  either  by  suturing  or  by  incision  of  a  triangular  area  that 
includes  the  puckered  portion  (Figs.  107  and  108).  Oval,  circular  or  quad- 
rangular defects  may  be  closed  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  (Figs.  109,  110, 
111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122  and  123). 

If  the  flap  cannot  be  carried  to  the  afi^ected  part,  which  is  done  in  defects 
about  the  face,  the  affected  part  can  sometimes  be  carried  to  the  flap,  as  when 
plastic  operations  are  performed  on  the  hands  or  on  the  lower  extremities. 
Defects  about  the  hand,  forearm,  or  elbow,  may  be  repaired  by  a  flap  from  the 
abdomen,  which  is  dissected  up  as  a  bridge  of  tissue  between  tw^o  parallel 
incisions  and  is  left  attached  at  each  end.  The  defect  on  the  hand  is  pre- 
pared for  a  graft  and  the  hand  is  inserted  under  the  bridge  and  the  edges  of 
the  skin  of  the  bridge  of  tissue  are  united  to  the  margins  of  the  wound  on  the 
hand  by  sutures.  After  about  two  weeks  the  flap  is  cut  away.  By  making  a 
flap  with  its  broad  base  from  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  the  whole  por- 
tion of  the  flap  except  its  base  can  be  sutured  to  the  defect.  In  this 
way  lesions  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  satisfactorily  repaired  and  the  pa- 
tient is  much  more  comfortable  than  when  the  hand  is  carried  to  the  back. 

When  a  pedicle  must  be  cut,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  flap  is  suffi- 
ciently nourished  by  its  new  location  before  severing  the  pedicle.  When  the 
pedicle  is  first  severed  the  flap  always  becomes  somewhat  paler,  but  if  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  in  good  health  and  the  flap  in  good  condition,  a  pedicle 
can  usually  be  safely  cut  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  or  two  weeks.  If  in  doubt, 
it  is  advisable  to  compress  the  pedicle  with  a  soft  clamp  for  an  hour  a  day 
for  several  days  before  cutting  it.  In  this  way  collateral  circulation  is 
developed. 
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l'*ig.    103. — Clos.ire    (#t    a   tiianKular   defect    by    the 

nutliiMl   <»f  Jaschc. 


Fig.    104. — Clos.tre   of   a   triangular   ilefcct   by  the 
method   ot    Szymonowski. 
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V'm.    ICS.—  CUisnrc    <»f   a    triaiiRiilar    ilt-fcct    by    the 
iiu'tliod   of   Aminun. 
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I'ig.    106. — Closure    of   a    triangular    difi-ct   by  the 
second   niethiMl   of   S/vraonowski. 
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rig.    lOft-.r     Thiiil    nu'thiul    i»f    closure    of    trian- 
gular ilcti-vt  accnriling  to   S/ymonowski. 
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Fig.    107. — Closure   of  a  triangular   defect   by  the 

method  of  Iturow. 


I'ij!.   108.-    Scconil   nu'thod  of  cK»surc  of  triangular  defect  according  to   Burow. 
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Via.    10''      ^>'li»v;  to    ,.f    oval    difvvt    by    mcthovl    i-f 
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Fig.    110. — Closure   of   oval    defect    by    method   of 

Szymonowski. 
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rig.    JIJ. — C; Insure   of   oral   defect   by   method  of 

Dieffenbsch. 
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Fig.    113. — Closure   of   oval   defect   by   double  flap 

method. 


Fig.    114. — Closure   of   oval    defect    by    method    of 

Weber. 
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Fig.  115. — Closure  of  circular  defect  by  first  method  of  Szymonowski. 
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Fig.    116. — Closure  of  circular  defect  by  second  method   of   Szymonowski. 
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Fig.    117. — Closure   of  circular   defect   by   third   method   of    Szymonowski. 


Fig.    118. — Closure   of  quadrilateral    defect   by 
method   of   Cole. 
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Fig.    119. — Closure  of  quadrilateral   defect  by   first 
method  of  Szymonowski. 
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Fig-    120. — Closure   of  quadrilateral   defect   by   sec- 
ond method  of  Szymonowski. 
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Fig.    121. 


-Closure   of    quadrilateral    defect   by 
method    of   Dieffenbach. 
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Fig.    122. — Closure   of   quadrilateral   defect   by 
method  of  I«exer-Bevan. 
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Fig.    123. — Closure   of   quadrilateral    defect   by 
method  of  Burow. 
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If  it  is  dosirpd  to  traiiNfor  a  Ioiik  luirrow  flap  from  the  nock  to  a  reginn 
oil  the  face  it  is  ofton  too  risky  to  imperil  the  nutrition  by  doiiig  the  opera- 
tion in  one  stage.  The  nutrition  from  the  pediele  of  the  flap,  however,  can 
he  improved  l>y  first  outlining  the  flap  hy  ineiHions  and  then  the  bridge  of  tis- 
sue for  the  pedifle  is  undermined  and  separated  hy  rnhber  tissue  or  some  imper- 
vious dressing  from  tlio  underlying  raw  surface.  In  this  manner  the  nutri- 
tion at  the  two  ends  of  tlie  Hap  will  he  developed.  The  end  that  is  to  be 
severed  is  divi<]ed  in  sections  at  intervals  of  several  days  so  that  all  of  the 
nutrition  will  lie  gradually  developed  from  that  end  of  the  flap  which  is  to  he 
the  pediele. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  principles  in  plastic  surgerj-  is 


Fi(t.  l-'4-J.— "Tiilii'ii"  iHilkU-  flan.  Tli.'  i.ili.tit,  a  yimn  W.  h»il  >  Kvtre  detect  followint  nam, 
»hi(li  ri'Milli-d  in  tliE  slaiigliiiiK  ^w.iy  uf  the  rh<'.-k  anil  a  larKc  |><>rtiun  o(  Ihc  lUMfiar  nuxilU.  There  wu 
cuniiileic  Iniiy  arikyloKia  <•(  Ihr  li.vivr  jaw  siul  ^lir  was  fi'il  throiiRh  the  ilerecl.     The  illuitTalion  ii  ■  phMo- 

the  development  of  the  lilood  supply  from  a  comparatively  small  pedicle.  In 
extensive  reeonstruttion  work  uliout  the  face  this  is  essential  for  succees. 
"Tubing"  of  the  pedicle,  iiilroduced  l>y  IT.  I).  CJillies,"  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
carrying  oul  this  principle.  A  Hap  is  outlined  fi'om  the  chest  and  lower 
part  (if  the  neck  of  such  a  size  and  Nha]>e  as  may  ho  best  suited  to  the  facial 
defect.  The  pedicle  extends  from  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  main 
body  of  the  proposed  Ihip.     It  is  iibi)ut  iinc  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad 

'SiirK.,  (;)nt(.  S  Olisl..  I'diniarj   20.  i02n.  pp.  121. U4. 
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and  is  raised  over  an  extent  of  four  inches  or  longer,  depending  upon 
the  loeattou  to  whieh  the  flap  must  be  transferred.  After  dissecting  the  ped- 
icle from  its  base  to  the  margins  of  the  proposed  flap,  the  edges  of  the  skia  of 
the  pedicle  are  sutured  together  with  a  continuous  suture.  In  this  way  the 
raw  surface  of  the  pedicle  is  free  from  infection  and  also  from  the  trauma 
and  loss  of  blood  which  an  exposed  granulating  surface  is  likely  to  undergo. 
The  margins  of  the  wound  from  whieh  the  pedicle  has  been  dissected  are 
undermined  and  united  beneath  the  tubed  pedicle  so  there  is  a  minimum  of 
raw  surface  exjiosed.  About  a  week  later  one-third  of  the  flap  is  dissected  from 
ita  bed  {Figs.  124  A,  B,  and  C,  and  125).  If  the  flap  is  to  lover  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  its  raw  surface  is  grafted  with  Thierseli  grafts,  or  two  flaps  may 
be  developed  with  tubed  pedicles  and  one  turned  with  the  epithelial  surface 
within  the  mouth  and  the  other  with  the  skin  external.     At   intervals  of 


about  a  week  the  flap  is  again  dissected  in  three  stages  covering  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeks  until  it  is  entirely  divided.  This  will  develop  a  blood 
supply  through  the  pedicle  so  the  flap  can  he  transferred  without  fear 
of  insufficient  nutrition.  Sometimes,  as  recommended  by  Ciillies,  a  large  flap 
to  cover  an  extensive  defect  of  the  face  can  he  raised  from  the  front  and  up- 
per part  of  the  chest  by  having  two  tubed  pedicles,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck.     Wlien   the   pedicle   is   to  be   severed   it   can   be   cither   gradually   cut, 
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sovi'riiij;  wImiuI  ciiio-lhircl  al  a  tiiiic,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  or  it  may  be 
(Him]>ri>sseil  with  u  soft  clamp  or  a  nilihcr  Imiid  fur  an  hour  twice  a  day  fur 
11  week  l)cf<ire  being  severe*!.  In  tliiN  way  the  blood  supply  is  gradually  thrown 
upon  the  new  attaehmeiils  of  the  flap  in  snch  a  manner  that-the  local  nutritioD 
is  surely  established,  whereas  a  complete  severinR  of  the  pedicle  without  pre- 
liminary preparation  mijrlit  result  in  sueh  poor  nutrition  that  the  flap  would 
break  down  (l-'ig.  VHi). 

These  principles  of  gradual  dcvelopiuont  of  the  blood  supply  of  a  flap 
arc  exceedingly  important  in  repairitip  a»  extensive  defect  and  will  enable 
deformities  to  be  corrected  niiich  more  satisfactorily  than  by  the  old  method 
of  a  two  stape  operation  in  which  the  flap  is  completely  dissected  at  one  stage 
and  the  pedicle  severed  at  another. 


!uii,ly  sh.'Viii   in   Fig.   lis   1i»  h«n   luturcd   inio  Ihi 


"Jnnipiiif,'''  and  "wallKing"  flaps  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to.  A  flap 
may  be  turned,  for  instance,  to  tlie  margins  of  the  wound  and  kept  there  un- 
til the  nutrition  is  well  established.  Then  its  pedicle  is  cut  and  turned  over 
the  defect:  or  a  llap  from  the  alidonien  nniy  be  sutured  into  a  wound 
made  on  the  hiind  for  ils  reception  and.  after  it  has  taken,  the  pedicle  to  the 
abdnnien  is  cut  and  llio  hniid  witli  the  transplanted  flap  carried  to  the  face. 
The  llap  is  sulnred  itilo  ils  new  pusiliou.  the  pedicle  to  the  hand  being  severed 
at  the  proper  time. 
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Transplantation  of  whole  skin  Ls  always  desirable  because  of  the  better 
gear  that  results  and  the  absence  of  contraction,  but  it  is  more  difficult  than 
Thiersch  grafts,  which  consist  only  of  the  epidermis.  In  whole  skin  grafting 
the  corium  occupies  relatively  much  more  of  the  graft  than  the  epidermis 
and  consequently  requires  much  more  nutrition  to  keep  it  alive.  The  epi- 
dermis graft,  which  is  the  Thiersch  graft,  is  very  thin,  has  a  large  surface  and 
small  cubical  contents,  and  consequently  requires  but  little  nutrition.  The 
whole  skin  graft  if  reduced  to  many  small  masses,  as  in  the  Reverdin  method, 
or  the  small  deep  skin  grafts  of  J.  S.  Davis,  can  be  used  more  successfully 
than  if  the  whole  skin  is  transplanted  in  one  mass.  IIoAvever,  this  method, 
while  promoting  rapid  healing,  leaves  a  very  conspicuous  sear.  In  the  small 
deep  skin  graft  of  Davis,  not  only  is  the  epidermis  taken  but  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  corium. 

Whenever  skin  grafts  are  used  it  is  always  best  to  take  them  from  the 
patient.  Autografts,  as  these  are  called,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful than  grafts  taken  from  others  of  the  same  race,  which  are  called  iso- 
grafts  or  homografts.  Zoo-grafts  are  grafts  taken  from  lower  animals  and 
invariably  fail  completely,  though  there  may  be  an  a])pearance  of  success  at 
first. 

Masson,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  lias  had  considerable  success  with  isografts,  when 
the  donor's  blood  and  that  of  the  patient  have  been  tested  and  proved  to  be  of 
the  same  group.  His  results  in  using  isografts  when  the  red  blood  cells  of  the  do- 
nor were  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of  the  patient  were  always  unsuccessful,  but 
where  this  agglutination  did  not  occur,  the  results  were  satisfactory.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  is  always  possible  to  get  the  grafts  from  the  patient  and  no 
material  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this. 

The  wound  on  which  grafts  are  to  be  placed  must  either  be  a  fresh  clean 
wound  or  a  healthy  granulating  surface.  When  the  wound  is  fresh  and  clean 
Thiersch  grafts  will  live  whether  placed  on  fat,  fascia,  tendon,  muscle  or  bone. 
If  the  granulations  are  clean,  firm,  pink  in  color,  and  if  the  bacterial  count 
from  the  wound  secretion  is  very  low^  or  negative,  grafts  can  be  transplanted 
directly  to  such  a  granulating  surface  without  any  further  preparation.  If, 
however,  the  granulating  wound  is  infected  or  if  the  granulations  are  too 
exuberant  the  wound  must  be  prepared.  This  may  be  done  by  painting  the 
granulations  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  by  wet  dressings  of  boric  acid  or  salt 
solution.  If,  after  treating  the  wound  in  this  manner  for  a  few  days,  satis- 
factory progress  is  not  made,  the  patient  can  be  given  a  general  anesthetic, 
the  granulating  surface  thoroughly  painted  with  a  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the 
surface  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  This  is  much  better  than  curetting, 
which  bruises  and  may  force  infection  deeply  in  the  tissues.  Firm 
pressure  w4th  a  diy  gauze  compress  for  at  least  five  minutes  usually  controls 
most  of  the  bleeding.  Any  special  points  that  bleed  at  the  end  of  this  time 
may  have  a  little  longer  pressure  or  may  be  sutured  over  with  fine  plain 
catgut.    It  is  highly  important  that  the  surface  to  receive  the  graft  should  be 
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dry.  The  wound  is  prepared  in  this  manner  for  the  deep  grafts  of  J.  S. 
Davis,  for  Reverdin  grafts,  or  for  large  whole  skin  grafts. 

If  the  Keverdin  method  is  used,  pieees  of  epithelium  are  removed  by 
sticking  the  point  of  a  straight  intestinal  needle  into  the  epidermis  and  shav- 
ing off  the  small  piece  of  epidermis  that  is  picked  up  by  the  needle.  In  usiiijr 
the  method  of  Davis  of  small  deep  skin  grafts  somewhat  the  same  technie  is 
employed.  Davis  uses  a  straight  intestinal  needle  held  in  an  artery  clamp. 
He  has  a  series  of  these  needles  caught  in  clamps  and  picks  up  a  bit  of  the 
skin,  raising  it  so  that  a  little  cone  is  formed.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  cut 
through  with  a  sharp  knife,  going  deep  enough  to  secure  not  only  the  epider- 
mis but  the  corium  also.  The  graft  while  still  on  the  needle  is  transferred 
to  the  w-ound,  placing  the  raw  surface  next  to  the  wound.  A  space  of  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  is  left  between  each  graft.  They  are  laid  in  definite  rows. 
When  two  rows  have  been  placed  they  are  covered  by  strips  of  dry,  sterile 
rubber  protective,  wiiich  is  pressed  firmly  over  the  grafts  with  a  piece  of  gauze. 
The  ends  of  the  protective  extend  beyond  the  wound.  The  protective  may  be 
covered  with  gauze  kept  moist  with  salt  solution,  or  a  paraffined  mosquito 
netting  may  be  laid  on  the  grafts  and  the  latter  covered  with  a  dres.sing. 
Boric  acid  ointment  may  also  be  used.  A  moderate  amount  of  gauze  is  placed 
over  the  wound  and  the  part  is  immobilized  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  few  days.  The  first  dressing  should  usually 
be  done  about  the  third  day,  but  in  a  fresh  wound  without  granulations  it  may 
be  postponed  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

The  method  of  taking  Thiersch  grafts  is  to  shave  off  the  epidermis  with 
a  long  sharp  knife  or  razor.  In  order  to  do  this  the  skin  must  be  taut. 
Thiersch  grafts  are  best  taken  from  the  thigh,  the  front,  inner,  or  outer  sur- 
faces being  used.  The  skin  can  be  made  tense  by  holding  it  with  dry 
gauze  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  pressed  firmly  upward  with  the 
open  hand  of  an  assistant,  while  the  oj)erator  with  his  left  hand  pulls 
down  the  skin  of  the  thigh  with  dry  gauze  and  with  his  right  hand  shaves 
off  the  grafts.  If  it  is  de^sired  to  take  a  large  graft  a  long  amputating  knife 
or  long  knives  made  especially  for  this  purpose  may  be  used  and  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  the  skin  of  the  thigh  flat.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  using 
two  boards,  the  skin  being  held  flat  with  one,  at  a  point  where  the  graft  is 
started  and  the  other  being  pressed  just  in  front  of  the  advancing  knife. 
The  knife  should  always  be  kept  moist  by  solution  dripping  salt  over  it 
just  before  the  graft  is  cut  and  during  the  process  of  cutting.  Very  large 
grafts  can  be  secured  by  this  method  of  using  a  long  knife  with  two  boards, 
which  originated  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  graft,  if  it  is  smooth, 
is  transferred  directly  to  the  wound  for  which  it  was  intended  and  pressed 
into  position  by  smooth  moist  gauze.  The  pressure  should  be  firm  and 
a  slow  rubbing  motion  is  made  over  the  gauze  to  cause  the  graft  to  ad- 
here to  the  raw  surface  and  to  exclude  air  bubbles  (Figs.  127  and  128). 
The  grafts  are  laid  as  closely  together  as  possible,  preferably  with  the 
edges  overlapping.  If  the  graft  curls  up  it  may  be  spread  out  on  sev- 
eral  lavers   of  smooth   gauze,   which    has   been   wet   in   salt   solution.     It   is 
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placed  with  the  raw  side  up  and  with  the  iiiiger  it  can  be  readily  uneurled  and 
spread  out.  It  is  then  immediately  transferred  tn  the  area  that  is  tu  be 
grafted  and  pressed  firmly  into  jiosition.     The  ^jiiizo  is  gently  removed,  tak- 


ing it  lip  first  at  one  cnrner.     Usually  the  graft  will  adhere  to  the  wound. 
IE,  however,  there  is  any  icndeney  for  the  graft  to  stick  to  the  gauze,  an 
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edjrt*  is  loosened  from  the  ^aiize  with  the  eii<l  of  a  prolw?  or  mosquito  forceps 
and  lield  on  the  wound,  and  then  the  ^auze  ean  be  removed,  leaving  the 
^raft  in  place. 

Some  operators  i)refer  to  lay  the  grafts  smoothly  on  a  piece  of  rubber 
])roteetive,  s])read  over  a  board,  and  then  transfer  the  grafts  in  this  man- 
ner after  enough  has  been  cut  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  The  raw  sur- 
face of  the  graft  should  not  dry  aiul  the  sooner  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
wound  the  better.  After  the  grafts  are  in  position,  if  there  are  any  bubbles 
caught  under  them  in  spite  of  the  precautions  to  prevent  this,  they  are 
nicked  with  the  point  of  sharp  scissors  and  pre.s.sure  is  made  to  expel  the  air. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  dressing  Thiersch  skin  grafts.  Some 
surgeons  prefer  narrow  strips  of  rubber  protective.  Silver  foil  also  makes  a 
good  dn»ssing.  but  it  is  likely  to  break  up  and  if  any  of  the  grafts  fail  to  take  the 
silver  becomes  entangled  in  the  granulations  and  may  discolor  the  scar.  The 
most  satisfactory  dressing  for  Thiersch  grafts  in  my  experience  is  sterile 
strips  of  zinc  oxide  adhesive  ])laster.  Zinc  oxide  adhesive  can  be  sterilized 
b(»fore  the  crinoline  is  removed  by  putting  it  in  a  steam  sterilizer  with  the 
dressings.  It  is  cut  into  strips  about  an  inch  wide  and  of  a  length  to  extend 
beyond  the  margins  of  the  wound  for  about  one  inch.  The  strips  are  laid  on 
carefully,  beginning  from  the  center  and  placed  so  that  they  barely  touch  each 
other  and  do  not  overlap.  In  this  way  drainage  is  provided.  The  strips 
must  be  applied  carefully,  for  after  they  once  touch  the  grafts  the  grafts  will 
adhere  to  them  and  if  the  strips  are  not  applied  smoothly  the  grafts  will  be 
disarranged.  After  the  wound  is  covered  in  this  manner  dry  sterile  gauze 
is  placed  over  the  adhesive  and  fastened  in  position  by  a  snugly  fitting 
bandage.  The  outer  gauz(»  dressing  is  removed  three  or  four  days  later,  as 
the  serum  from  the  wound  makes  the  dressing  stiff  and  may  predispose  to 
infection.  The  gauze  dressing  must  be  taken  off  carefully  so  as  not  to  pull 
up  the  adhesive  strips.  The  adhesive  strii)s  are  removed  about  ten  days 
iiUor  operation,  when  the  grafts  will  have  taken  firmly.  In  this  manner 
the  numerous  dressings  and  the  necessity  of  moist  gauze  is  done  away  with  and 
at  the  same  time  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  adhesive  itself  seems 
to  stimulate  epidermization.  Boric  ointment  is  applied  for  a  week  and  then 
a  dusting  powder. 

Til  certain  instances  where  contraction  is  likely  to  be  a  chief  feature  the 
whol(»  skin  must  Ix*  used.  As  has  been  said  the  deep  skin  or  corium  is  the 
connective  tissue  layer  and  it  is  here  that  contraction  occurs.  Thiersch  grafts 
being  only  the  epithelium  layer  do  not  i)revent  the  tendency  to  contraction 
in  a  wound  where  there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  scar  tissue.  The  technic 
of  using  the  whole  skin  graft,  or  the  method  of  AVolfe-Krause,  has  been 
brought  into  consid(M-able  ])rominence  recently  by  the  excellent  work  of  H. 
D.  Gillies,  of  England  and  of  J.  S.  Davis,  of  Ualtimore.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring the  field  for  the  reception  of  whole  skin  grafts  is  similar  to  that  for 
other  grafts.     All  oozing  must  be  checked  and  it  is  even  more  important  to 
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stop  bleeding  here  than  when  applying  the  Thiersch  grafts.  If  the  oozing 
of  the  raw  surface  cannot  be  stopped  it  is  best  to  wait  a  few  days  before 
applying  the  graft.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  wliole  skin  graft 
is  several  times  thicker  than  the  Thiersch  graft  and  consequently  requires 
a  much  greater  blood  supply  for  its  nutrition.  The  whole  skin  grafts  may  be 
applied  on  healthy  granulations  which  are  level  with  the  skin  edges.  If 
pressed  firmly  in  position  on  the  granulations  no  sutures  are  neces.sary. 

The  technic  as  given  by  Davis  is  to  mark  out  lightly  with  the  scalpel  an 
elongated  ellipse,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  raw  surface  it  is  desired 
to  cover,  because  the  graft  contracts  greatly  when  separated.  The  graft  is 
so  shaped  that  the  wound  from  which  it  is  removed  can  be  approximated  by 
sutures  without  great  tension.  The  skin  and  fat  are  removed  down  to  the 
fascia.  Fat  is  trimmed  from  the  grafts  with  curved  scissors  and  the  grafts  are 
perforated  in  several  places  with  a  knife  or  a  saddler's  punch  to  allow  the  es- 
cape of  serum  that  may  collect  under  the  graft.  It  is  best  to  secure  the  graft 
in  position  after  pressing  it  firmly  on  the  wound  by  four  interrupted  su- 
tures and  if  necessary  by  a  continuous  suture  of  horse  hair  or  silk.  Some- 
times the  graft  adheres  so  firmly  that  no  sutures  are  required.  It  should 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible  and  is  placed  in  position  immediately  after 
it  has  been  removed  and  prepared.  The  graft  may  be  cut  in  the  gen- 
eral size  and  shape  of  the  wound  but  it  is  best  to  have  it  not  too  wide.  It 
should  not  be  more  than  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches  in  width  at  its  broad- 
est portion.  If  a  larger  surface  is  to  be  covered  a  long  strip  of  skin  should 
be  taken  and  cut  into  segments  and  the  grafts  laid  side  by  side.  Veins,  if 
exposed,  even  though  they  are  not  injured,  should  be  excised.  Otherwise 
they  may  cause  pain  from  thrombosis  later  on.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  secure  success  with  a  whole  skin  graft  than  with  the  Thiersch  graft  for 
reasons  that  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Gillies  thinks  it  best  to  cut  the  graft  in  one  piece  and  of  the  same  size  as  the 
defect  to  be  covered.  In  thLs  way,  he  believes  the  skin  is  slightly  stretched,  the 
vessels  are  held  open  and  the  transplanted  skin  is  kept  at  its  normal  tension.  The 
graft  is  accurately  held  in  place  by  sutures,  and  firm  pressure  made  over  it,  for 
which  he  recommends  dental  wax.  The  graft  is  perforated  with  a  knife  in  several 
places  to  give  exit  to  serum.  An  adhesive  plaster  dressing,  as  described  for 
Thiersch  grafts  is  a  good  dressing  for  whole  skin  grafts.  Abundant  gauze  and 
firm  pressure  must  be  used. 

Whole  skin  grafts  free  should  not  be  applied  to  bone  or  cartilage,  be- 
cause they  require  too  much  nutrition.  Either  Thiersch  grafts  or  a  whole 
skin  graft  with  a  pedicle  should  be  used  in  such  a  wound. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  graft  has  thoroughly  taken,  gentle  massage 
should  be  started  upon  it  so  as  to  soften  the  graft.  In  wounds  where  the 
normal  skin  is  hair  bearing  a  whole  skin  graft  of  this  kind  is  made  with  the 
same  technic  that  has  just  been  described.  A  hair  bearing  graft  can  be  taken 
frpnj  regies  of  the  body  in  which  hair  normally  appears,  as  the  scalp  or  the 
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pubos.     It   can  be  shaped   for  an  eyebrow  and   will   prevent   a   eonspieiious 
deformity  when  the  eyebrow  has  been  destroyed. 

A  prraft  transferred  to  bone,  as  on  the  skull,  may  not  live  if  the  wound 
is  not  very  vaseular  or  is  extensive,.  The  wound  should  be  prepared  for  the 
grafts  a  few  we(»ks  in  advance  by  drilling?  through  the  outer  table  of  the 
skull,  a  series  of  holes  at  close  intervals.  From  these  holes  granulations  will 
spring  and  upon  them  grafts  can  be  laid.  The  granulations  will  furnish  much 
more  abundant  nutrition  to  the  grafts  than  would  the  undisturbed  bone.  This 
method  has  been  developed  and  used  successfully  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

In  i)lastic  work  where  the  whole  skin  free  graft,  or  the  pedicle  graft,  or 
sliding  method  is  used  a  depressed  scar  along  the  line  of  union  adds  greatly 
to  the  deformity  no  matter  how  accurately  the  skin  incision  is  made  and 
sutured.  If  there  is  a  depression  and  a  groove  the  scar  will  spread  and  be- 
comes very  conspicuous.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  prevent  this.  If 
there  is  tlie  slightest  tension  and  the  sutures  are  improperly  inserted,  though 
the  immediate  effect  may  appear  satisfactory,  as  healing  and  contraction 
takes  ])lace  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scar  becomes  wider  and  is  depre^ssed. 


"^ 
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I'ig.   129. The   imtlio<l  of   I*>scr  for  preventing  a  simken  scar.     The  subcutaneous   fat  and  fascia  is  so  in- 
cised as  to  form  a  roll  in  the  middle  of  the  wound. 

p]sser*  has  laid  particular  stress  upon  this  and  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  building  up  the  underlying  fat  and  fascia  before  suturing  tlie 
skin.  This  may  be  done  by  inserting  the  sutures  so  as  to  catch  a  small  mar- 
gin of  the  skin  and  a  deep  bite  of  the  subcuticular  tissue  ou  each  side  of 
the  wound,  thus  approximating  the  subcuticular  tissues  firmly.  If  the  ten- 
sion is  considerable  or  the  desirability  of  an  exceedingly  small  sear  great, 
it  is  best  to  undercut  the  subcuticular  fat  and  fascia  on  each  side  of  the 
wound  and  bring  the  fat  and  fascia  together  by  fine  plain  catgut  sutures, 
so  forming  a  slight  ridge  just  under  the  line  where  the  skin  is  to  be  sutured 
(Fig.  129).  This  procedure  will  make  the  line  of  incision  apparently  bulge 
a  little,  but  as  healing  and  contraction  occur  the  ridge  will  disappear  and 
the  scar  will  be  on  the  normal  level  of  the  skin  instead  of  being  depressed  and 
contracted.  This  is  a  highly  important  point  when  excising  any  scar  that 
has  been  depressed  and  is  adherent  to  the  tissues  underneath.  If  the  depres- 
sion is  too  great  to  be  corrected  in  tliis  manner,  there  should  be  transplanted 
a  small  amount  of  fat,  preferably  on  a  pedicle  from  the  undermined  skin 
in  tlie  region  of  the  wound,  or,  if  necessary,  a  free  transplant  of  fat  from  the 
thiirh  can  be  used. 


<Surg.,  Gyncc.  &  Obst.,  June,   1917. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
OPERATIONS  OX  THE  FACE  AND  MOUTH 

Surgery  of  tlie  face  consists  largely  of  either  plastic  surgery  or  the  excis- 
ion of  tumors.  The  cougenital  defects  of  the  face  and  mouth  most  freciuently 
requiring  operations  are  harelip  and  cleft  palate. 

Operations  for  harelip  have  an  ancient  and  honorable  history.  There 
has  not  been  tlie  same  change  in  technic  that  has  occurred  in  abdominal  and 
closed  wounds  where  aseptic  surgery  can  be  practiced  and  where  sepsis  as  a 
complication  is  avoided  by  the  proper  technic  and  after-treatment. 

In  operations  on  the  mouth  and  lips  no  dressing  can  be  applied.  ^VFuch 
can  be  done,  however,  by  preparing  the  mouth  and  lips  and  l)y  treating  the 
teeth  for  several  days  before  the  operation  by  careful  cleansing  with  water  and 
mild  antiseptics.  Of  coui*se  the  regular  te/hnic  of  aseptic  surgery  is  followed, 
but  particular  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  luitrition  of  the  tissues,  to  make  a 
sharp  clean  dissection  wherever  possible,  and  to  avoid  injury  to  the  lines  of  the 
wound.  As  the  wound  cannot  be  sealed  against  infection  from  food  or  air,  partic- 
ular reliance  must  be  placed  upon  these  measures  in  ord(T  to  maintain  the  resist- 
ance of  the  tissues  against  infection  and  their  maximum  ability  for  satisfac- 
tory and  rapid  repair. 

The  principles  that  underlie  operations  for  harelip  and  cleft  palate  are 
those  that  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Plastic  Surgery. 
The  parts  must  be  mobilized  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  An  occasional  drawn 
or  unnatural  fixation  of  the  upper  lip  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues 
were  not  thoroughly  mobilized  before  suturing.  Any  operation  on  a  harelip 
must  be  preceded  by  a  dissection  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  lip  from  the  maxillary  bone  until  the  sides  of  the  cleft  fall  easily 
in  contact  with  each  other  without  tension.  The  mucosa  under  the  lip 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  cleft  is  cut  with  scissors  or  knife.  The  rest  of  the 
mobilizing  dissection  is  done  partly  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  scissors 
when  there  is  little  resistance,  and  partly  by  sharp  dissection.  A  plug  of 
dry  gauze  is  inserted  immediately  after  dissection  and  pressure  is  made  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  The  pressure  can  be  maintained  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant 
until  the  bleeding  has  ceased.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  apparatus  to 
clamp  the  lip  in  order  to  reduce  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  coronary  arteries. 
This  is  best  done  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  lip  should  not  be  pared 
until  tlie  operator  is  ready  to  insert  sutures. 

In  ineom])lete  clefts  often  a  transverse  incision  which  is  sutured  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  it  is  made  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
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suits.  This  depends,  however,  upon  the  character  of  the  lip.  If  the  tissue 
just  above  the  notch  of  the  cleft  is  thin  and  poorly  developed  it  will  be  much 
better  to  excise  this  tissue  and  convert  the  incomplete  harelip  into  one  ex- 
tending: into  the  nostril.  The  tissues  should  be  cut  widely  enouj^h  to  reach  a 
lip  of  normal  thickness.  Nothing  is  more  disfiguring  than  to  unite  thin  tissue 
while  on  either  side  of  the  scar  is  a  lip  of  normal  thickness.  Paring  of  the  cleft 
is  done  with  a  view  to  securing  a  broad  raw  surface  for  apposition.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  this  the  lip  is  pared  farther  from  the  cleft  until  well  de- 
veloped tissue  is  found  or  else  the  pared  wound  is  split  with  an  incision  so  as 
to  flare  it  open,  turning  the  mucosa  in  and  the  skin  out,  and  thus  giving 
a  wide  raw  surface  for  approximation.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  is  not 
often  necessary. 

The  anesthetic  is  ether,  given  during  the  operation  by  pumping  ether 
vapor  through  a  bent,  perforated  metal  tube  which  is  placed  in  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.  Aside  from  the  simple  procedure  of  a  transverse  incision  above 
the  notch  in  the  lip  which  is  sewed  up  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  in- 
cision there  are  a  number  of  operations  for  harelip.  This  transverse  incision 
can  sometimes  be  made  just  below  the  nostril,  as  advocated  by  C.  H.  Mayo, 
and  the  scar  will  be  less  conspicuous  than  if  made  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  more  or  less  complicated 
operations  for  harelip  usually  two  or  three  can  be  made  to  fill  any  require- 
ment. The  imj)ortant  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  arc  to  approximate  the 
tissues  without  tension,  to  have  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip  a  continu- 
ous smooth  line,  and  to  have  the  lip  at  the  line  of  incision  slightly  longer 
than  normal  to  allow  for  sul)soquent  contraction  when  the  wound  heals. 

If  there  is  a  reasonable  abundance  of  healthy  lip  tissue  of  normal  thick- 
ness on  either  side  of  the  cleft  probably  no  operation  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Rose  operation  or  some  of  its  modifications.  The  Rose  operation  re- 
quires a  curved  incision  which  is  more  difficult  to  make  than  an  angular  in- 
cision. After  thoroughly  mobilizing  the  lip  an  incision  is  made  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  from  the  apex  of  the  cleft  along  the  outer  margin  downward  and 
outward  to  a  point  about  one-eighth  inch  above  the  vermilion  border.  From 
the  lower  extremity  of  this  incision  another  cut  is  made  almost  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  first  incision  and  going  sharply  inward  and  downward.  The 
first  incision  is  about  one-eighth  inch  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  proposed 
upper  lip.  Similar  incisions  are  made  on  the  other  margin  of  the  cleft  and 
the  bleeding  is  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  lip  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  an 
assistant  (Fig.  130).  The  incision  gees  well  through  the  skin  and  down  to  the 
mucosa.  It  is  difficult  to  cut  the  under  surface  of  the  mucosa  smoothly  with 
a  knife  and  this  part  of  the  incision  can  best  be  finished  w-ith  sharp  scissors. 
A  tractor  suture  of  fine  silkworm-gut  is  inserted  into  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  lip.  This  suture  is  not  tied,  but  the  ends  are  left  long  and 
clam])ed  with  a  mosquito  forcoi)s.  It  is  used  as  a  tractor  suture  and  by  gen- 
tle traction  the  rest  of  the  lip  is  thrown  into  easy  apposition.  A  suture  of 
fine  silkworm-gut  is  then  inserted,  beginning  close  to  the  margin  of  the  wound 
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and  at  the  angle  made  by  the  junction  of  tlie  two  incisions.  The  insertion 
of  this  suture  is  exceedingly  important.  It  is  made  with  a  small  sharp  needle, 
preferably  a  curved  needle,  and  the  suture,  after  penetrating  the  skin  close  to 
the  wound,  goes  well  out  into  the  tissues  of  the  lip  and  then  comes  back  taking 
a  small  margin  of  the  mueasa.  The  bite  this  stitch  takes  in  the  mueo.sa  is  im- 
portant. If  it  catches  the  mucosa  too  far  toward  the  nostril  it  will  force  the 
vermilion  border  to  the  lower  end  of  the  skin  incision;  consequently,  the  mucosu 
should  be  caught  near  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound  to  prevent  the  forcing 
of  a  redundant  amount  of  muuusa  toward  the  skin  part  of  the  incision.  This 
suture  is  carried  over  to  tlie  other  side  and  inserted  in  a  similar  mauuer,  only 
it  goes  from  the  mucosa  to  the  skin,  taking  care  on  this  side  also  to  catch 
the  mucosa  at  the  proper  place  near  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  to  take  a 
large  bite  of  lip  tissiie  and  a  small  bite  of  skin.  It  emerges  at  the  angle  made 
liy  the  two  incisions.     This  suture  is  tied  Bnngly  hut  not  too  tifrlifly  iin.l  Ihe  ..'(nl-^ 


art!  loft  lung  until  the  next  hiiliire  is  applied.  The  third  suiurc,  also  fine  silk- 
woi-m-gut,  is  placed  near  Ihe  nostril  and  penetrates  the  whole  thieknesa  of  the 
lip.  The  next  suture  unites  carefidly  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip.  This 
is  done  while  making  traction  on  the  tractor  suture.  This  suture  may  be  of  silk- 
worm-gut or  fine  silk,  preferably  arterial  silk.  As  many  other  sutures  of  fine 
arterial  silk  are  inserted  as  is  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory  approximation. 
The  stitches  in  the  skin  are  placed  first,  then  those  in  the  mucosa  (Fig.  131). 
Lastly,  the  tractor  suture  is  tied,  if  tissues  which  it  embraces  have  not  been 
too  mnoh  damaged  by  the  traction.  If  so,  sutures  of  fine  arterial  silk  are  in- 
serted near  the  tractor  suture  to  maintain  apposition  of  the  mucosa  and  the 
tractor  suture  is  removed.  The  nostril  should  be  approximated  accurately. 
Sutures  are  often  carried  too  far  into  the  nostril  and  so  occlude  it.  The  nostril 
should  he  made  symmetrical  with  the  normal  nostril,  hut  it  is  better  to  have  it 
flare  open  slightly,  a  defect  which  can  be  eawJJL  Jf^edied  by  a  subsequent 
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stitch,  than  to  liavp  it  too  tight,  as  this  is  much  more  difficult  to  correct.  Al- 
lowance shoiihl  always  be  made  for  contraction  along  the  line  of  sear  and  the 
lip  should  be  made  sliglitly  longer  than  appears  to  be  normal. 

If  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cleft  are  quite  thin  and  too  much 
tension  would  result  if  thin  tisanes  wore  entirely  sacrificed,  the  Owen  operation 
can  be  done.    This  operation  is  also  indicated  when  the  cleft  of  the  harelip  is 


unusually  wide.  The  method  of  ]>roctHlure  is  beat  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  lip  is  well  mobilized  as  already  described.  The  outer  ma>^iu 
of  the  cleft  of  the  harelip  is  pare<l  from  the  naitril  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
the  incision  making  a  decided  angle  at  a  point  about  halfway  betweeu  the  nos- 
tril and  what  would  be  the  vermilion  border  of  a  normal  lip.  The  incision  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cleft  begins  at  the  nostril  and  goes  downward  along  the 


cleft  to  about  opposite  the  acz;-'  -:f  li-* 
turns  transversely  away  from  ;te  c>f;. 
normal  nostril  and  the  lower  l»r\lTr  -yt  :h- 
fixation  is  inserted  in  sueh  a  manner  iha: 


:::r»:or.  ok  the  *u:or  sm»'.  tht-; 
e^i'.M^s  abv-t  miilway  Wiwv^n 
upper  l:p  Fig,  l;ii  ,  A  suiurx' 
'■■  t-rLiiss  tosretter  these  twv>  iiioisi 


f,'r 


just  at  the  point  where  they  turn  oatwan!  fm-m  the  i-lt-ft  i^f  the  harelip  ,Fti;. 
133).  A  second  fixation  suture  unites  ihe  T:p  of  ;he  dap  ^»mainiii$  the  nm\^MV!i 
membrane  to  the  comer  of  the  m»u;h.  The  nostril  is  api>i\>ximatt\l  by  a  tliinl 
fixation  suture  and  the  rest  of  ihe  wo*JUtI  is  o'>>so>.I  by  imerrupittl  or  iviiiiiiu- 
ous  sutures  of  fine  silk  or  horsehair     Fif.  1:>1  . 

Double  harelip  is  often  aoeompaaiei)  by  a  promineni  iiileriuaxiUary  U^iie, 
In  such  instances,  it  will  be  nev'*'s»<ari'  first  of  all  to  replai.*e  the  iiiterniaxiUary 
bone,  which  should  never  be  eat  away.  This  is  dt»ue  by  uiakini;  a  subnuuinis 
resection  of  a  pact  of  the  septum  whi.;h  suppons  the  iiitemiaxillary  lume.  An 
incision  Ls  made  along  the  lower  bonier  nt  this  sepliini.  the  mu(.-«tSA  is  siripi^Hl 
up  on  eacli  side  and  a  suffieient  amauiii  of  the  sejuuni  is  em  away  with  st-iss«irs 
or  bone  forceps  to  enable  the  intermaxillary  Imne  to  be  pn-sa^o*!  into  pusiiitm 
between  the  two  maxillary  Umes     Kis,  l:l.>  .     The  outer  tib^-s  »f  the  inter- 


maxillary bone  are  pared  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  eorrcspoiulinp  sides  of  the 
maxillar>'  bones  are  similarly  freshened.  The  lip  on  the  outer  sides  of  the 
cleft  is  freely  dissected  from  the  maxilhiry  bone.  AVilli  a  stout  perineal  nwdle. 
with  the  eye  at  the  point,  in  infants,  or  with  a  drill  in  older  ehildren,  ii  hole  is 
made  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  ineh  from  the  marfrin  of  the  cleft  nbove  the  iil- 
veolar  process  and  through  the  maxillary  Imnc  into  tlie  mouth,  eoniing  out  nbont 
the  junction  of  the  hard  palate  with  the  alveolar  process.  The  direi'tii>n  of  the 
perforation  is  slightly  downward,  as  well  as  inward  and  backward.  In  this  way 
a  good  hold  is  obtained  on  each  maxillarA-  bone  and  at  the  same  time  the  matrices 
of  future  teeth  are  uninjured.  A  wire  is  pas.sed  throngh  these  i)erforatinns.  If 
a  perineal  needle  is  usetl  the  wire  is  thrcadei:!  into  the  eye  of  the  needle  as  il 
appears  in  the  mouth.  A  moderately  stout  bronze  wire  may  he  used,  llioiinh 
braided  or  cable  bronze  wire  is  preferable  and  is  easily  tied.  One  end  of  Ihe 
wire  is  carried  across  the  front  surface  of  the  intermaxillary  hone  wilh  Ihe 
perineal  needle,  going  just  beneath  the  lip  tis.sue  that  covers  this  bone.  The 
bone  is  pressed  into  position  and  the  wire  adjusted  accurately  either  by  twist- 
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iiiK,  if  il  is  wHd  wiri',  or  by  tyiii^r,  if  it  is  biaitlcti  or  eablc  wire.     The  double 
hiiri'liii  i-nii  llnu  In-  n'liiiiifil  nr  this  cttii  Iw  doiii'  at  a  ilifFercnt  sitting. 

The  liihritiaNilliiry  linnc  slimild  imt  iit  too  fiir  into  the  defect  that  exists 
bt'twi'i'ii  thi-  initcrior  porlioiis  nf  tin'  iiiHxillury  bones  because  it  will  pull  the 
iiDNi'  <hiwii  liH>  low.  jirxl  iilso  because  Iht-  intermaxillary  bone  will  gradually  be 
pn-sHiil   fiirllii'i'  ill  jifl'T  till-  (liiiibie  harelip  ia  repaired. 

If  tliere  In  ii  iiiiM'ki-<l  i-k'ft  iif  the  alveolar  process  and  hard  palate  in  an  infant 
tvitli  siii^flc  hiin'li]),  an  elVort  shonld  be  made  to  elonc  the  front  of  this  cleft  in  a 
soniewliiil  similar  nniiiiur  before  rfpiiirin>r  the  harelip.  The  wire  is  inserted  as 
bus  jnsl  bren  deseribeil  and  is  twisted  or  tietl  while  the  mai^ins  of  the  deft  in  the 
iilvenbir  jirocess  are  fureed  tofretlier  by  the  hiinds  of  an  ansistant  on  each  cheek. 
In  this  way  the  anterior  pjirt  of  a  elei't  in  the  hard  palate  can  be  bronght 
to(»elIier  or  trreatly  i-ediieeii.  and  a  single  wire  suture  thus  placed  will  aecare 
niui'h  111'  the  betiitil  without  the  added  danjier  that  is  derived  from  multiple 
wire  sutures  inscrieil  farther  baek  through  the  eleft. 


ri>>l  br  a  slishi  modification  of 
n'litt's  are  ihat  the  marfnns  of 
.1  make  a  brwad  wounded  sur- 
;  oue-founfa  iiieh  i?  made  from 
s:.'V.>  used  for  paring  the  mar- 
si:;i::e  har^-lip  Fig.  ISe''.  In 
:«.^r.vT  I'f  :he  lip  with  the  ad- 
:-,;rtv.  Ti^wiher  ju*t  under  that 
.::.  •-.  s-.:-:-.»vs  are  plaeetl  at  each 
■1:7  r:'.srs:ns  of  ihe  lip  on  The 
:   ■   r*T«.i  Mr*    Fig.  137  . 

::  *:.:  l^l^■.r.nlIla  is  markeilly 
A.  .'.TO  >^r;e  se  ihai  The  Tip  of 
!\  ,■ :  -.hi-  ;iiv    There  is  a  great 
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temptation  to  correct  this  by  an  immediate  operation  on  the  columna.  Blair, 
however,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eoliimna  will  gradually 
lengthen  and  release  the  tip  oF  the  nose  and  that  such  npi'mtions  are  nsnally 
unneeessary,  particularly  in  infants, 


No  dressing  is  placed  upon  the  wound  which  is  merely  duated  with  boric 
acid  powder.  This  becomes  incorporated  with  the  serum,  hardens  and  forms 
a  protective  sealing.  The  tension  on  the  harelip  is  largely  taken  up  hy  the  fisa- 
tion  Butures  and  no  appliance  to  relieve  tension  is  necessary.    The  fine  stitches 
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are  removed  after  four  or  five  days.  The  fixation  sutures,  however,  should 
not  be  removptl  under  scvt-n  or  eight  days  and  uuleas  the  wound  is  quite  firm 
may  be  left  even  longer.  While  less  scar  from  the  stitches  oeeurs  if  they  are 
removed  sooii,  the  tissues  need  the  support  of  the  stitches  and  will  stretch 
unduly  without  them,  so  that  the  sear  along  the  line  of  incision  will  be  made 
more  conspicuous  if  the  fixation  sutures  are  removed  too  soon  (Figs.  138,  139, 
140,  141,  142  and  143). 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  age  at  which  harelips  and  cleft  palates 
should  be  operated  upon.  A  harelip  should  be  corrected  early.  If  the  baby 
is  vigorous  it  may  be  done  even  a  few  hours  after  birth.  When  the  baby  is 
two  or  three  weeks  old,  however,  seems  to  be  almost  an  ideal  time.  If  a  cleft 
palate  extends  througli  the  alveolar  process  the  anterior  part  should  be  cor- 


rected at  the  same  time  the  harelip  i.s  repaired.  This  will  greatly  narrow  the 
cleft.  The  rest  of  the  cleft  can  be  repaired  from  two  to  six  months  later  if 
the  patient  iti  in  good  condition.  None  of  these  patients  should  be  operated  upon 
until  their  general  health  has  been  brought  up  as  much  as  possible.  The  hare- 
lip patient  should  be  examined  a  few  months  after  the  operation.  Not  infre- 
quently a  eliglit  irregularity  of  the  lip  will  then  be  noticed,  which  was  not  ap- 
parent immediately  after  healing.  The  contraction  in  the  line  of  the  sear  may 
be  unduly  great  and  may  produce  a  slight  notch  or  sometimes  one  side  will  pull 
up  where  it  has  been  mobilized  and  elevate  the  vermilion  border.  All  of  these 
changes  will  occur  within  a  few  months  after  the  operation  and  they  can  be 
readily  remedied  by  a  simple  procedure  which  will  make  the  lip  practically  nor- 
mal. If  the  mucosa  of  the  lip  has  pulled  up  into  the  incision  this  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  excision  of  a  small,  broad,  diamond-.shaped  area,  so  planned  and 
sutured  that  the  excess  of  mucosa  is  removed  and  the  margins  of  the  skin 
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are  brought  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip 
continuous  and  straight.  The  sutures  used  are  fine  arterial  silk  or  horsehair. 
If  the  skin  on  one  side  has  pulled  up  more  than  on  the  other,  excision  of  the 
triangular  redundant  portion  of  the  mucosa  with  a  slight  extension  of  the 
incision  upward  along  the  line  of  the  old  skin  incision,  and  undercutting  the 
skin  in  the  neighborhood  will  enable  the  defect  to  be  corrected  by  drawing  the 
skin  to  its  normal  level.    All  these  defects  should  be  somewhat  overcorrected. 

CLEFT  PALATE 

The  great  majority  of  cleft  palates  can  be  repaired  by  adapting  the  flap 
sliding  principle  of  plastic  operations.  This,  the  Langenbeck  operation,  has 
been  developed  and  emphasized  by  Berry  and  Legg  and  by  Blair  who  have  ob- 
tained excellent  results.  It  is  particularly  applicable  in  clefts  with  a  high 
arch.  It  undoubtedly  comes  nearer  returning  tissue  to  their  physiologic  nor- 
mal than  complicated  plastic  procedures  in  which  flaps  are  inverted,  such  as 
the  method  of  Lane. 

The  anterior  portion  of  a  cleft  in  the  hard  palate  in  an  infant  or  a  young 
child,  dionld  be  closed  or  diminished  as  much  as  possible  while  the  bones  are 
soft  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  wire  suture  as  described  under  operations  on 
harelip.  If  a  harelip  is  present  this  wire  is  placed  before  repairing  the  harelip. 
The  irhole  cleft  in  the  bony  palate,  and  particularly  that  in  the  front  part,  is 
greatly  diminished  by  this  single  wire  suture.  It  seems  to  accomplish  most 
of  the  good  that  is  obtained  by  the  multiple  wire  sutures  and  is  followed  by 
leas  danger  of  necrosis  than  when  multiple  wire  sutures  are  applied. 

The  operation  of  Lane  in  which  a  wide  flap  is  taken  from  one  side  of  the 
cleft  with  the  hinge  on  the  margin  of  the  cleft  and  turned  over  and  into  a 
pocket  made  by  dissecting  up  soft  tissues  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft,  at  one 
time  had  many  advocates.  There  are  serious  objections  to  this  operation,  how- 
ever. It  exposes  a  large  amount  of  raw  surface  and  is,  consequently,  followed 
by  extensive  scar  tissue.  While  union  is  more  likely  to  occur  after  such  an 
operation  than  after  the  flap  sliding  operation  of  Langenbeck  as  advocated 
by  Berry  and  Legg,  the  late  results  are  frequently  unfortunate  and  the  exces- 
sive scar  tissue,  while  closing  the  actual  cleft,  probably  functions  but  little 
better  than  would  a  rubber  obturator.  The  late  results  of  the  Lane  operation, 
at  least  in  my  hands,  have  not  been  satisfactory  so  far  as  obtaining  good  func- 
tional use  of  the  soft  palate  is  concerned. 

The  difficulties  in  using  the  Langenbeck  flap  sliding  operation  are  in  cases 
with  a  low  palate  arch  and  those  with  a  wide  defect.  In  such  instances,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  shown  by  Blair,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  hard  palate  just  internal  to  the  alveolar  process,  stripping  up 
the  mucoperiosteal  flaps  from  the  bone,  and  separating  the  attachment  of  the 
soft  palate  to  the  bony  palate  as  though  a  complete  palate  operation  would  be 
done,  but  instead  of  paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft  and  placing  sutures,  these  in- 
cisions are  packed  with  gauze  saturated  in  ten  per  cent  solution  of  colloidal 
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silver  and  stitched  in  plae*'.  Aft«»r  doinjr  this  Blair  advocates  operating  four 
days  later  at  which  time  there  is  a  maxiiunm  amount  of  approximation  of  the 
flaps.  Jf  the  operation  is  still  further  postponed  shrinkage  of  the  flaps  will 
occur. 

Probably  the  best  suture  material  for  cleft  palate's  is  fine  silver  wire  No. 
29  or  No.  IM).  This  can  be  inst»rted  with  fine  curved  needles  held  in  the  tip 
of  a  hemostat  or  a  small  needle  holder.  If  the  needles  are  sharp  they  can  be 
manipulated  satisfactorily.  The  advantage  of  silver  wire  is  that  it  is  mildly 
antiseptic  and  so  tends  to  prevent  infection,  which  is  the  bane  of  cleft  palate 
work,  and  also  it  can  be  very  accurately  adjusted.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  use  coarser  silver  wire  for  such  work,  but  the  fine  wire  can  be  accurately 
twisted  and  if  a  suture  appears  too  tight  it  can  be  relaxed,  while  if  it  is  not 
tight  en(mgh  it  can  be  tightened  by  an  extra  twist.  Mosciuito  forceps  are  very 
useful  in  this  work.  These  and  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  together  with  a  periosteal 
elevator,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  are  the  chief  instruments  that 
are  needed. 

The  patient  is  placed  with  the  head  well  back  and  in  a  good  light.  The 
tip  of  each  half  of  the  uvula  is  caught  with  a  mosquito  forceps.  One  side  is 
held  taut  and  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  the  mucosa  at  the  front  angle  of  the 
cleft,  if  it  is  not  a  complete  cleft,  is  transfixed  and  a  thin  ribbon  of  tissue  is 
cut  off  from  this  point  to  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  The  same  procedure  is  repeated 
on  the  opposite  side.  An  incision  is  then  made  just  internal  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  ui)i)er  jaw.  This  hugs  the  alveolar  proc- 
ess closely  and  is  extended  slightly  around  its  posterior  portion.  In  this 
manner  the  descending  ])alatine  artery  is  avoided  and  the  nutrition  of  the  flap, 
which  is  ess(»ntial  to  successful  union,  is  ])reserved  (Fig.  144).  A  small  peri- 
osteal elevator  is  inscrt(»d  into  th(»  incision  and  the  mucoperiosteal  flap  is  raised. 
This  is  done  as  gently  as  i)ossible  so  as  to  separate  the  tissues  without  too  much 
injury  to  the  flap.  The  tip  of  th(»  elevator  is  pushed  through  to  the  cleft  and 
is  carried  by  a  rocking  motion,  first  forward  and  then  backward  to  the  soft 
l)alatc.  It  is  very  important  to  separate  the  attachment  of  the  soft  palate  to 
the  bom*  of  the  hard  palate.  This  is  best  accomplished  with  curved  scissors, 
injury  to  the  soft  palate  and  the  mucoperiosteal  flap  being  prevented  by  re- 
traction of  this  flai>  with  a  hook  or  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Division  can  also 
be  made  with  the  tip  of  a  sbarj)  knife  which  cuts  from  below  upward.  Some- 
times the  division  can  be  made  by  curved  scissors  through  the  relaxation  in- 
cision. It  is  vital  for  tin*  success  of  the  operation  that  this  attachment  be  thor- 
4)Ughly  s(*parated. 

The  sutures  are  now  placed,  inserting  the  flrst  suture  about  the  point 
of  junction  betwctMi  the  soft  palate  and  the  mueoi)eriosteal  portion  of  the  hard 
palati*.  This  suture  of  fine  silver  wire  is  not  tied  but  the  two  ends  are  clamped 
and  aid  in  exposing  the  margins  of  the  cli»ft  for  further  sutures.  Three  or  four 
other  sutures  are  i)laced  in  the  soft  i^alate  and  as  manv  more  anteriorlv.  Thev 
may  be  twisted  as  they  are  placed.  At  the  tip  of  the  uvula  a  suture  is  twisted 
and  cut.    Sometimes  the  sutures  are  more  easily  placed  by  having  a  needle  on 
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each  end.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  sutures  approximating  the  edgea  of  the 
wound  should  not  be  under  tension.  If  the  general  tension  appears  too  great  the 
original  relaxation  incision  should  be  continued  either  forward  or  backward 
and  the  flaps  more  thoroughly  mobilized  {Fig.  145).  It  may  occasionally  be 
wise  to  insert  one  relaxation  stitch  in  a  large  curved  sharp  needle  about  where 
the  soft  palate  joins  the  mucoperi osteal  portion  of  the  hard  palate.  This  should 
be  of  silver  wire  and  twisted  to  one  side  of  the  wound.  This  suture  is  very 
infrequently  required  and  diminishes  the  nutrition  to  the  margins  of  the  wound. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  are  cut  and  are  left  slightly  protruding.  In  this 
way  the  wound,  particularly  in  infants,  will  be  protected  from  the  tongue. 
The  mouth  should  be  systematically  cleaned  for  some  days  before  operation  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  application  of  any  antiseptic  at  the  time  of  operation  is 


beneficial  and  it  may  be  irritating.  The  anesthetic  of  ether  is  maintained  by  a 
curved  metal  tube,  which  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth  while  ether  vapor 
is  sprayed  through  the  tube.     This  also  has  an  antiseptic  value. 

If  the  cleft  is  complete  and  the  bones  are  too  well  developed  for  the 
anterior  portion  to  be  closed  by  a  wire  suture,  this  portion  is  left  for  a 
subsequent  operation,  because  if  too  much  is  undertaken  at  first  the  nutrition 
of  the  flaps  will  be  imperiled.  After  about  four  weeks  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  cleft  is  repaired  by  turning  over  a  limited  flap  after  the  general  method 
of  Lane.  In  this  portion  of  the  cleft,  where  the  only  function  of  the  palate  is 
to  act  as  an  obturator,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the  operation  of  Lane 
as  in  the  posterior  portion  where  muscular  action  is  es.sential  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  palate.  Here  a  pocket  is  created  by  undermining  one 
side  of  the  cleft  from  an  incision  along  its  edge.     A  flap  is  taken  on  the  op- 
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posite  side  with  its  hinge  along  the  margin  of  the  cleft  and  is  turned  over 
and  tucked  into  the  pocket  and  fastened  in  position  with  sutures. 

If  a  cleft  is  so  wide  or  the  arch  so  low  that  the  flap  sliding  method  of 
Langenbeck  cannot  be  applied,  the  Lane  operation  may  be  attempted.  If  the 
patient  is  an  infant  and  the  teeth  have  not  erupted  a  wide  flap  can  be  obtained 
from  the  buccal  mucosa  and  the  alveolar  process.  In  older  patients  with  teeth, 
a  flap  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  buccal  surface  of  the  cheek  is  impossible, 
but  a  flap  may  be  turned  down  from  the  mucosa  with  a  pedicle  posterior  to  the 
alveolar  process  or,  as  practiced  by  Blair,  a  flap  may  be  taken  from  the  neck, 
carried  into  the  mouth  between  the  teeth,  and  fastened  across  the  cleft.  A 
permanent  gag  is  placed  between  the  teeth  to  prevent  injury  to  the  flap,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  when  the  nutrition  of  the  flap  is  established  in  the  mouth 
the  pedicle  is  severed.  The  cleft  is  closed  by  the  transplant  after  a  series  of 
readjustment  operations. 

THE  UPS 

Surgery  of  the  lips  consists  largely  of  plastic  surgery.  Operations  for 
congenital  deformities  have  already  been  considered.  Plastic  operations  on 
the  lip  may  be  for  acquired  deformities,  either  from  accidental  trauma  or 
from  removal  of  malignant  disease.    Operations  for  cancer  should  be  planned 


Fig.    146. — Lines    of    incision    for    repair   of    upper 
lip   by   method   of   Denonvillicrs. 


Fig.    147. — Operation    of    Denonvillicrs   completed. 


primarily  with  a  view  to  curing  the  cancer  and  the  cosmetic  effect  should 
be  a  secondary  and  a  different  consideration.  Halsted  has  observed  that 
if  the  surgeon  who  operates  for  cancer  did  not  attempt  to  close  the  de- 
fect, but  left  this  for  someone  else,  all  temptation  to  leave  conditions  favor- 
able for  a  closure  of  the  wound  would  be  removed,  more  cancers  would 
be  cured,  and  plastic  operations  after  removal  of  cancer  would  fall  into  the 
same  general  category  as  accidental  trauma. 

The  upper  lip  is  rarely  the  site  of  malignant  disease,  whereas  cancer  of 
the  lower  lip  is  common,  so  reconstruction  of  the  upper  lip  aside  from  con- 
genital deformity  is  called  for  usually  on  account  of  accidental  trauma.  A  very 
satisfactory  operation  for  reconstruction  of  the  upper  lip  is  that  in  which 
flaps  are  taken  on  each  side,  either  extending  upward  with  the  base  downward, 
according  to  the  method  of  Denonvillicrs,  or  extending  downward  with  the  base 
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upward  according  to  the  method  of  Sedillot.  The  method  of  Denonvilliers 
consists  of  two  vertical  flaps  that  are  made  through  the  full  tliickness  of  the 
cheek  with  the  pedicle  below  (Figs.  146  and  147).  The  external  incision  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  to  the  level  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  and 
the  internal  border  of  the  flap  is  the  margin  of  the  defect  in  the  upper  lip. 
A  transverse  cut  is  made  to  loosen  the  flap,  which  is  turned  down  and  sutured 
in  the  midline  beneath  the  nose.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  flaps,  must 
be  arranged  to  form  the  vermilion  border.  The  flap  contains  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  cheek.     In  the  operation  of  Sedillot  the  flaps  are  reversed,  taken 


Fig.   148. — Operation  of  Sedillot  for  repair  of  the 

upper  lip. 


Fig.    149. — Lines   of  incision   for  repair  of  defect 
in  upper  lip  by  method  of  Abbe. 


Fig.  150. — The  flap  from  the  lower  lip  has 
been  turned  into  the  defect  in  the  upper  lip,  ac* 
cording  to  Abbe.  The  flap  is  kept  in  this  position 
for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  pedicle  is  cut. 


Fig.  151. — The  pedicle  has  been  cut,  and  the  oper- 
ation   of    Abbe    completed. 


with  the  base  above.  These  flaps  are  turned  upward  and  inward  and  the  ver- 
milion border  is  made  along  tlie  lower  margins  of  the  flaps  (Fig.  148). 

The  upper  lip  may  be  constructed  from  hair-bearing  tissue  by  taking  a  long 
flap  from  the  temporal  region  which  includes  the  scalp  and  turning  it  down.  A 
similar  flap  is  taken  from  each  side  and  the  pedicle  cut  after  the  local  nutri- 
tion seems  to  make  the  flap  viable. 

In  asymmetrical  deformities  of  the  upper  lip,  the  general  principles  of  plas- 
tic work,  which  have  already  been  discussed,  can  be  applied.  If  there  is  too 
great  contraction  of  the  upper  lip  the  method  of  Abbe  may  be  utilized  and 
a  pedicle  flap  turned  up  from  the  lower  lip.    According  to  this  method,  the  de- 
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feet  ill  tlic  upiwT  lip  is  pti'pared  and  a  flap  from  the  lower  lip  with  tlie  pedicle 
on  out'  side  (as  shown  in  the  illustrations)  in  turned  up  and  sutured  in  posi- 
tion. The  lips  are  held  top-ther  with  sutures  and  the  patient  is  fed  through 
a  tube  for  twelve  or  fi)urtet'n  days,  wlieu  the  pedicle  is  cut.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  method,  particularly  when  the  lower  lip  is  somewhat  redundant 
(Fi|pi.  14)1,  150  and  151).  (Jurdoii  Hnck'B  operation  involves  the  same  prin- 
ciple-s.  hut  a  more  extensive  flap  is  taken,  involving  probably  a  third  or  even 
half  of  the  lower  lip  and  indudinir  the  anpio  of  the  mouth  (Pigs.  152  and  IM). 
In  any  operation  uixwi  the  lip,  particularly  upon  the  upper  lip,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  internal  surface  have  a  satisfactory  lining,  preferably  of  mucosa. 
If  this  is  not  possible  a  liniii{r  may  bo  made  with  skin  by  a  flap  turned  up  from 
the  neck.  If  the  raw  surface  left  within  the  mouth  is  very  extensive,  contraction 
is  sure  to  occur  and  so  much  scar  tissue  may  involve  the  flap  that  a  secondary 
operation   will  be  necessary  later.     If  possible,  a   flap  of  mucosa   from  the 


tissues  in  the  ueifrliborhood  should  be  utilized  to  line  the  skin  flaps.  Contraction 
will  be  less  marked  in  wcU-cstiiblislied  tissue  from  which  the  mucosa  flap 
is  taken  than  in  the  raw  snrriiec  of  the  new  flap  if  left  unprotected. 

The  lower  lip  may  be  reconstructed  from  flaps  iu  its  neighborhood  or  from 
flaps  from  the  arm.  The  lower  lip  is  fret]ucntly  the  site  of  cancer  and  reeon- 
strnetions  arc  often  ncccssitiited  by  operations  for  this  disease.  The  simplest 
method  of  lemoving  cancer  and  reconstructing  the  lip  after  its  removal  is  by 
the  V-.shaped  excision.  If  the  cnneer  is  extensive  this  method  cannot  he 
used,  bnt  in  many  early  cases  of  cancer  the  V-shaped  excision  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  a  safe  distance  from  the  margins  of 
the  cancer.  The  cinu'er  sbonid  be  ciiuterized  with  a  thernioeautery  just  before 
the  operation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  <if  transplantation  of  cancer  cells. 
The  incision  is  made  so  the  V  will  be  deep  and  not  too  shallow  (Figs.  154  and 
155).  This  results  not  only  in  a  more  extensive  removal  of  tissue,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  closure  of  the  woum\  is  more  satisfactory.    The  incisions  are  made 
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through  the  skin  and  down  to  the  mucosa.  Two  throiigh-and-throiigh  sutures 
of  silkworm-gut  are  inserted,  one  just  below  the  vermilion  border  and  one 
farther  down.  The  loops  of  the  suture  are  held  out  of  the  way,  the  mucosa  is 
quickly  cut  and  the  lip  is  approximated.  In  this  way  not  only  is  bleedinR 
lessened,  as  it  can  be  controlled  satisfactorily  by  the  sutures,  but  there  is  a 
minimum  exposure  of  the  wounded  surfaces  to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 
The  rest  of  the  incision  is  accurately  approximated  with  interrupted  sutures 


i.  I., 
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of  arterial  silk  or  horsehair  for  the  skin,  and  arterial  silk  for  the  n 
making  a  transverse  incision  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  V-shapcd  incis- 
ion can  be  applied  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  and  this  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  Burow-Stewart  principle  of  exeisiiig  a  triangle  o£  tissue  down 
to  the  mucosa  just  above  the  anijle  of  the  mouth  on  each  side  (Fig.  108).  In 
this  manner  a  constderahle  portion  of  the  lower  lip  can  be  removed  with  com- 
paratively little  deformity. 

In  extensive  cancer  of  the  lower  lip  the  operation  of  J.  Clarke  Stewart  is 
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excellent.  The  first  incision  is  just  below  the  jaw  from  one  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  other.  The  skin  and  platysma  are  dissected  down  and  a  block  dis- 
section is  made  of  the  upper  neck,  including  both  submaxillary  glands.  This 
dissection  is  made  from  below  upward.  Incisions  are  tlicn  made  ou  each  side  of 
the  cancer  at  a  sufTicicnt  distance  from  the  growth  and  are  carried  down  to 
the  original  transverse  incision.  The  lateral  flaps  are  freely  dissected  from 
the  jaw,  keeping  close  to  the  skin  at  the  lower  part  to  avoid  the  lymphatics. 
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The  cancer  and  the  tissues  of  the  block  dissection  of  the  neck  are  removed  in 
one  mass.  If  most  of  the  lower  lip  is  removed  with  the  cancer,  the  mouth  is 
broadened  by  a  straight  incision  outward  from  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  car- 
ried down  to.  but  not  through,  the  mucosa.  A  triangnlar  incision  is  then  made 
in  the  cheek  just  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  106).  This  triangular  in- 
cision goes  down  to  tiie  mucosa,  but  does  not  go  through  it.  The  mucosa  is 
cut  a  half  inch  above  the  level  of  the  lower  lip  and  turned  down  to  make  a  ver- 
milion border.  The  lateral  flaps  are  brought  forward  and  sutured  together  ir 
the  midline,  suturing  also  the  new  chin  to  the  soft  tissues  on  the  jaw  to  pro- 
tect the  neck  wound  from  the  contents  of  the  mouth. 

The  lower  lip  may  also  be  reconstructed  by  turning  down  flaps  with  the 


base  below,  the  flnpH  m  iilaced  that  the  incisions  to  close  them  will  lie  in 
the  Tohl  running  from  tlic  outer  portion  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  corner 
of  till'  nioutli  {KiKH.  ISd  and  157). 

The  operation  of  Abbe  or  of  Ourdon  Buck  for  reconstruction  of  the  upper  lip 
(tan  be  reversotl  for  the  lower  Hp  (Figs.  158  and  159).  The  principle  of 
DiefTenliach  which  Iihm  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  plastic  surgery  can 
be  applied  here  in  sceuring  two  flaps,  one  from  each  side  of  the  defect,  and  bring- 
ing tlicni  toiretiier  in  tlie  midline  (Figs,  16(1  and  161).  This  leaves  a  triangular 
raw  surface  at  the  outer  portion  of  each  flap,  which  can  be  taken  up  by  sliding 
further  flaps,  by  imdennining  and  suturing,  or  by  grafting  skin. 

In  complete  absence  of  the  lip  a  visor  of  .skin  may  be  turned  up  from  the 
neck  just  below  the  chin  and  sutured  in  position   (Fig.  162).     This,  however. 
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is  likely  to  contract,  though  this  teudeiicy  may  be  lessened  by  nailing  the  flap 
to  the  jaw  with  small  wire  nails  or  brads  and  holding  it  in  this  position 
until  it  becomes  firmly  fixed.  Tlie  operations  of  Sedillot  may  also  be  used  in 
some  cases  (Figs  163,  164  and  165) 

In  extensive  burns  when  the  mucosa  of  the  lip  is  not  affected  but  where 
contraction  is  marked  and  scar  tissue  so  abundant  that  no  flap  can  be  secured 


Fit  l*2.~Line»  of 

in  the  neighborhood,  the  method  of  obtaining  a  flap  from  the  arm  offers  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  This  is  the  same  principle  that  is  known  as  the  Italian 
method  of  reconstructing  the  nose.  The  flap  is  best  taken  with  its  base  near  the 
axilla  and  the  incisions  for  it  are  carried  around  the  arm  so  that  the  apex  of 


the  fiap  lies  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow.  Such  a  flap 
is  well  nourished,  as  it  contains  vessels  that  run  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  blood  supply  of  this  part  and  there  is  very  little  twist  in  the  pedicle.  If 
a  flap  is  taken  with  the  apex  toward  the  axilla  and  base  farther  down  the  arm 
the  DUtrition  is  somewhat  imperiled  and  a  larger  raw  surface  of  the  arm  is 
kept  in  contaet  with  the  face  than  would  be  with  a  flap  having  its  base 
toward  the  axilla.       The  mouth  is  first  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 


:*-  -i^-^r  i:<«ae  and  the  flap  which  will  furDisb 
■*:  wrt  "•■■m-?  underlying  fat  and  sutured  in  posi- 

:  t:.'  <:lkwArm-gut.  The  raw  surface  of  th« 
-r-  •■*-':vi»,  .aled  silk,  or  some  of  the  recent  ira- 
'  't^'.  ar*  on  the  market.     The  arm  is  put  over 


•  1  ?.ai:i;fl  bandape  and  is  fastened  in  position  by 
.■,--.  Tu:;  ov,T  the  head.  The  hair  is  protected  by 
irT. ,  a',  a  rule,  to  put  plaster  of  Paris  around  lh* 


.",  .liv-vini;  the  wound  difficult  (Figs.  166  and  167).  At  the 
llie  pedii'le  is  cut.  The  flap  is  undisturbed  for  about  a  month 
is  cut  and  is  then  refashioned  and  smoothed  to  fit  accurately 
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with  the  adjoining  tissues.  Particular  care  is  paid  to  the  junction  of  the  flap 
with  the  skin  of  the  face  in  order  that  there  may  he  no  depression  along  the 
line  of  union.  The  principles  for  preventing  this  have  been  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Plastic  Surgery. 

The  nerve  supply  to  these  flaps  in  young  patifnts  develops  rapidly  and 
within  two  months  from  the  time  the  transplant  has  be?n  made  sensation  of 
pain  and  touch  in  the  transplanted  flap  becomes  pcreei)tible. 


{   aiiRlr  of   the   HIDIlTh. 

In  a  lesion  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  in  which  both  lips  are  affected  the 
operation  of  Montet  is  applicable.  He  uses  two  (piadrangnlar  flaps,  one  from 
the  cheek  and  the  other  from  the  chin  with  the  base  of  eaeli  outward.  The  mar- 
giiia  of  the  flap,  which  are  to  form  the  edge  of  the  lip,  are  lined  with  mucosa 
(Fig.  168),  If  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  upward  it  may  be  corrected  by 
■n  operation  of  the  type  of  Szymouowski,  in  which  a  ttiangiilar  flap  is  made 
with  the  base  downward  and  the  apex  external  to  the  ala  of  the  nose  (Kigs. 


169  and  170).  This  flap  is  turned  into  an  incision  just  above  the  mucous  border 
of  the  upper  lip  and  so  lowers  the  outer  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  method  may 
also  be  used  when  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  depressed.  Here  a  triangular 
flap  is  made  which  includes  the  depressed  angle  of  the  month  and  this  is  trans- 
ferred into  a  horizontal  external  cut  in  the  check  (Kigs.  171  and  172). 

The  vermilion  border  of  the  lip  can  bo  restored  by  flaps  of  mucosa  from 
within  the  mouth.  These  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  iuuer  sides  of  the  up- 
per Up,  turned  down  like  a  visor  after  the  method  of  Sehulten  (Figs.  173, 
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174  and  175).  or  if  all  of  the  Termilion  border  kM  men  beeii  destrored  the 
fvmainin^  portion  can  be  dissected  free  as  a  flap  aad  Ui ddwd  to  eorer  Iht 
defect   'Figs.  176  and  177). 

In  protrusion  of  the  lower  lip.  when  the  ■ueo^  ia  ennwire  an  oval  set- 
lion  may  be  taken  from  the  mucosa  near  the  point  what  it  it  reflected  from  the 
inferior  maxillar>-  bone  and  the  wound  sotored.    This  viD  reHore  the  rednn- 


='.=:k. 


dancr  and  l>-ave  no  external  M^r.  Contraction  of  the  month  is  dealt  with  m 
the  general  print'iples  of  plastic  surs^ry.  Excision  of  the  sear  ti»ae.  reserv- 
ing the  mueo68  if  it  is  bealthr.  Ls  an  operation  that  ean  be  done  in  mo6t  in- 
stances. The  muccsa  l<  as«^  to  f»nu  a  vermilion  border  tat  the  newly  oHi- 
stru'-ted  lip  Figs.  1>>  and  IT?  .  Id  severe  bums  both  lips  may  be  fashioned 
frr>m  the  sno.  as  has  alr.'ady  tven  menti<kned. 

Defects  of  the  cheek  are  reme\{ie\l  by  flaps  from  the  neighborhood  when 


the  dcfev't  is  not  t-,v  sreat.  It  is  necessary  to  prv>vide  an  internal  lining 
of  either  mui-.'sa  vr  skin.  It  :he  defect  m  the  cheek  also  includes  a  bony 
defect   in  the  Ivwer  jaw  a  rfap  tiia>-  be  turned  up  tn>m  the  neck  eontain- 

insr  a  section  of  the  <.-lav:cte;  or  a  piew  of  rib  may  have  beeo  previously 
tninst>Iatuevl  Wiieath  the  skm  of  the  ucck  tu  such  a  p^>sition  that  it  can  be  in- 
i-ludevi  ill  the  rtap  atul  lunie^t  into  tho  Jcfect.  Vlteat  care  is  taken  during 
the  >li*scc;iou  to  j>tv\euE  ii!=4vKts!«»   !he  ittachtueuts  of  the  bone  graft  or 
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the  section  of  clavicle.  When  the  clavicle  is  used  it  is  sawed  to  the  depth 
of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  flap  before  the  flap  has 
been  completely  dissected  free,  and  the  bone  is  severed  from  the  clavicle  by  a 
sharp  chisel  or  fine  saw.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  from  the 
clsvicle  before  it  has  been  severed,  protecting  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  by 
a  retractor  slipped  behind  it  to  avoid  injnry  to  the  deeper  tissues  if  the  drill 
should  perforate  the  clavicle  (Figs.  180, 181  and  182) .  It  is  best  to  keep  the  bone 


firmly  fixed  to  the  flap  by  eiamps  until  it  has  been  secured  in  the  defect.  It 
is  fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  defect  in  the  jaw  bone  with  kangaroo  tendon 
passed  through  drill  holes.  The  skin  flap  is  sufficiently  long  to  turn  over  and 
protect  the  bone  from  the  mouth. 

Defects  of  the  check  that  cannot  be  correttcd  bj  sliding  flaps  from  the 
neighborhood  ma\  be  repaired  b\  turning  flaps  up  from  the  neck  or  bj  secur- 
ing flaps  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  foiehead.  If  flaps  are  taken  from  the  neck 
they  will  necessarily   be  long  and  should  be  lined  h\   mucosa  or  else  doubled 


St^/ 


over  BO  as  to  have  an  epithelial  lining  on  each  side,  or  if  this  is  impossible 
a  flap  may  be  turned  into  the  mouth  with  the  skin  side  inward  and  another 
flap  used  to  cover  the  raw  surface.  If  a  flap  from  the  neck  is  used,  it  being  long 
and  in  the  reversed  direction  of  the  blood  supply,  gangrene  may  occur.  It  is 
best  to  separate  the  flap  except  nt  its  extremities,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  on  Plastic  Surgery,  "tube"  the  pedicle,  and  then  gradually  di- 
vide the  end  opposite  the  pedicle.     This  procedure  may  take  several  weeks, 
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but  it  will  greatly  develop  the  blood  supply  and  will  lessen  the  possibilitit-s  of 
sloiighiiit!:.  The  flap  can  then  l;e  doubled  on  itself  before  being  tranaplaoteil,  so 
that  it  will  be  abiiiidaiitly  noiiriKlied  when  it  is  finally  fit  into  the  check  (Figs. 
183  and  184). 


In  dofoets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  in  which  there  is  no  need  for 
muenus  lining,  1  have  turned  down  a  flap  from  the  forehead  using  the  an- 
terior temporal  artery  as  the  pedicle.  The  defect  is  prepared  and  a  flap  of 
proper  size  is  outlined  on  the  forehead  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  supplied  by  the 
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anterior  temporal  artery,  wliicli  is  disswted  out  along  witli  any  adjoining  veins 
and  some  surrounding  connective  tissne.  An  iuciiiion  is  made  in  the  skin, 
merelj-  going  through  the  skin  but  not  deep  enough  to  injure  the  hranehes  of 
the  facial  nerve.  The  skin  is  undermined  on  each  side  of  the  incision  so  the 
transplanted  artery  can  be  covered  without  tension.  The  arteiy  is  placed  in 
this  incision  and  the  flap  sntured  to  the  surrounding  raw  surface.  The  chief 
danger  in  thLs  operation  is  from  too  much  blood  supply.  The  flap  should  be 
punctured  at  several  points  so  the  excessive  amount  of  venous  blootl  can  be 
drained  off  and  it  is  well  not  to  apply  the  sutures  too  closely,  in  order  to  af- 
ford exit  of  venous  blood  between  the  stitches.  If  the  flap  becomes  purplish 
during  the  first  two  days  a  sharp-pointed  knife  should  be  inserted  between  the 


stitches  at  several  points  and  the  margin  of  the  flap  st^rapcd.  This  procedure 
tc^ether  with  a  few  stab  wounds  may  tide  over  the  danger  of  too  much  venous 
congestion,  which  occurs  in  the  fii-st  few  days.  1  was  unaware  at  the  time  I 
de:cribed  this  operation  that  Monks,  of  Boston,  had  already  employed  this 
principle  in  reconstructing  the  eyelid.  Blair  has  suftgested  a  modification  for 
defects  lower  in  the  check  so  that  the  flap  could  be  turned  with  the  skin  surface 
within  the  mouth  and  the  raw  surface  externally.  Later  the  raw  surface  can 
be  covered  by  Thiersch's  grafts  or  by  flaps  from  the  n;'ek.  I  had  previously 
lined  the  buccal  surface  of  this  flap  by  a  skin  flaji  from  the  neek,  but  Blair's  sug- 
gestion will  secure  a  more  stable  lining  for  the  mnuth,  though  the  raw  surface 
will  have  no  opposing  raw  surface  with  which  the  veins  of  this  fltip  may  be- 
come promptly  connected  to  relieve  the  veiiou.s  eonge-stion. 
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A  flap  from  tlio  fon'head  may  1m*  turned  down  with  the  pedicle  in  the 
temporal  rejrion  and  tin*  pediele  cut  after  the  flap  has  taken.  This  is  really  a 
much  better  procedure  than  transplantinpr  the  temporal  arterj*,  for  the  local 
blood  supply  of  the  flap  may  be  d(»veloped  by  compressing  the  pediele  one  or 
two  hours  a  day  after  the  first  week,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Plastic 
Sur^rery.  or  the  pedicle  can  be  severed  in  successive  stages.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  transplantation  of  the  temporal  artery  alone  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  venous  return  circulation  as  does  a  pedicle  of  skin  and  subeutaneoiLS  tis- 
sue. 

Willard  Bartlett  sujrjrests  coverinjr  the  buccal  surface  of  a  flap  transplanted 
into  the  cheek,  by  turnins?  up  a  flap  of  mucosa  along  with  some  of  the  ton^e. 
The  ton«rue  is  cut  loose  later.  In  such  an  instance  it  is  neees-sary  to  remove 
the  teeth  or  at  least  to  protect  the  mucosa  of  the  transplanted  tongue  until  its 
pedicle  is  cut. 

THE  ETELIDS 

Operations  on  the  eyelids  are  usually  for  the  purpose  of  excising  neopla<:nis 
or  for  deformity  caustnl  by  trauma,  ulcer,  burns  or  the  removal  of  neoplasms. 
Occasionally  the  eyelids  turn  in.  entropion,  and  the  operation  for  this  consists 
in  excision  of  tissue  from  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids. 
The  exrisitui  includes  not  onlv  the  skin  but  the  fillers  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
with  some  (»f  the  thiekened  tars«d  cartilage.  The  excision  is  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  disturb  the  maririns  of  the  lid. 

The  mt»st  eomnitui  lesion  of  the  eyelid  is  eversion,  or  ectropion.  If  the 
contract iou  whieh  raused  ectropion  were  loi*ated  in  one  spot  or  confined  to  one 
line,  the  operation  for  the  correction  of  this  condition  would  be  comparatively  sim- 
ple. l'nfi»rtunately.  however,  the  surrountling  tissues  to  a  considerable  extent 
art*  usuallv  atT»*eted  bv  the  sear  tissue  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient  amount  of  normal  skin  to  jrive  satisfactory  support  to  the  eyelid. 

The  typts  of  operations  thai  are  applicable  may  bo  divided  into,  (1)  skin 
graftinjr.  with  free  irrafts.  i'2>  sliding  flaps  or  pedunculated  flaps  frc»m 
the  adjacent  tissue,  and  i .T'  ptHlunculattHl  flaps  from  a  distant  part.  These 
types  of  operations  are  suitable  for  either  ectropion  or  reconstruction  of  the 
lids.  The  only  ditTerence  is  that  in  reconstruction  of  the  lids,  where  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  taiNal  eartilas;es  are  absent,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  inner 
raw  surface  of  the  irraft  covennl  with  epithelium.  To  accomplish  this  a  Thiersch 
jrraft  is  placetl  on  the  flap  before  it  is  shaped  into  an  eyelid. 

Skin  i;rafiinsr  fiu*  eversion  of  the  upper  or  lower  lids  is  not  satisfactOT^' 
as  a  rule  unless  whole  skin  «;rafis  are  uscil.  If  the  eversion  is  due  to  contrac- 
tion oi  a  si-ar.  and  ihe  sear  is  excised  and  a  Thiersch  graft  applied,  a  re- 
eurrenee  of  the  eiMitraetion  may  be  looked  for  unless  the  scar  is  very  super- 
tieial.  In  order,  then,  to  lorreet  eiMitraction  in  a  deep  injury  of  the  eyelid  it 
is  nert»ssar\  to  transj^lant  wiiole  skin.  AVhen  the  operation  is  for  ectro- 
]Mou  A\  here  the  tarsal  rartilasie  and  the  conjunctiva  are  well  preserx'ed  the 
whole  skin  irraft   usually   srivos  excellent   results.     It  was  for   this  type  of 
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operation   that   the  whole  skin  graft  of  Wolfe  ■was  originally   devised.  If 

tliere  is  eoiisiderable  iiifet'tiim  about  the  eye,  which  cannot  be  cleared  up, 

the   graft   may    ii<it    he   sucei-ssful.     The   technic   of   its   application   is  the 


Karae  as  has  been  desi-ribod  in  the  chaptor  on  Plastic  Surgery,  In  order  to 
prevent  infection  fn)m  the  secretions  of  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  g^'aft 
covered  with  moist  saline  gauze,  which  should  be  eluuiged  several  times  a  day. 
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Gillies'  finds  that  when  the  scar  contraction  of  a  lid  is  very  superficial 
and  all  of  the  corium  has  not  been  destroyed,  the  use  of  Tliiersch  f;rafts  may 
be  successful.  The  eyelid  is  mobilized  and  the  scar  dissected  away  (FIks.  185, 
186,  and  187).  then  the  jrraft  is  a))plied  to  a  mold  of  dental  wax  made  to 


Fir.  19R.-0|vraIinii  af  Monki  frir  rt'i.air  ..f 
lomr  lid.  A  tl3i>  i>  ■lios'-cltcl  frc.ui  iIil-  (iirchcuil 
wilh  rhc  it<ni>"'-al  *->r'y  »>  iiflii-l.'. 


fit  the  defect,  with  the  raw  surface  of  the  siaU  external  (Fip.  188).  The 
mold  covered  with  the  graft  is  fastened  in  the  defect  with  sutures  «hich  catch 
the  margins  of  the  graft  (Fijrs.  18!)  and  1!I0J.  The  sutures  and  the  moM  are 
removed  in  a  week  or  ten  days  (Fig.  191). 

'SiirB.,  Cynic.  &  ObM..  F«l,ru«ry,  1920.  j..  13J. 
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In  all  operations  upon  the  eyelid  the  lids  are  sewed  together  after  trimming 
the  eyelashes,  or  a  better  plan  still  is  to  overcorrect  the  lids  by  overlapping 
them.  If,  for  instance,  the  lower  lid  is  to  be  operated  upon,  it  may  be  folded 
over  the  upper  and  the  sutures  in  its  edge  are  fastened  to  the  forehead  by 
adhesive  plaster.  This  method  has  been  made  use  of  by  a  number  of  sur- 
geons to  obtain  overcorrection  while  the  lid  is  healing.  It  is  highly  esKntial 
to  overcorrect  the  lid  in  any  plastic  operation,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to 
contraction. 

If  the  whole  skin  graft  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily,  the  method  of  sliding 
flaps  from  the  neighborhood  must  be  considered.  The  operation  to  be  selected  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  contraction.  If  the  contrac- 
tion is  linear  or  very  limited  the  operation  of  Wharton  Jones  is  excellent 
Here  a  V-shaped  incision  is  made,  beginning  at  each  extremity  of  the  lower 
eyelid  and  uniting  at  an  acute  angle  some  distance  below  the  lid.  If  the  con- 
tracting band  is  in  the  midline  or  near  a  line  of  the  incision  it  is  thoroughly 
excised.  The  skin  is  well  undermined  along  the  margins  of  the  incision  and 
the  wound  is  sutured,  converting  the  V-shaped  incision  into  a  Y  and  so  push- 
ing up  the  lower  lid  (Figs.  192  and  193).  The  method  of  DieflPenbach  can  also 
be  used.  This  consists  in  taking  a  quadrangular  flap  whose  upper  end  is  abont 
on  the  level  of  the  normal  upper  border  of  the  lower  lid  when  the  eye  is  closed, 
but  external  to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  base  is  below  and  inward. 
After  excising  the  scar  tissue  or  the  growth  below  the  eyelid,  this  flap  is  sUd 
inward  to  replace  the  excised  area  and  the  triangular  denuded  area  left  by 
the  graft  is  partly  sutured  and  partly  covered  by  a  Thiersch  graft  (Figs. 
194  and  195).  A  flap  can  also  be  taken  with  its  base  near  the  outer  canthos 
and  extending  either  downward  or  upward,  or  with  its  base  near  the  inner 
canthus  and  extending  downward.  This  flap  may  be  turned  into  the  raw  surface 
loft  by  excision  of  the  scar  tissue  of  the  lower  lid.  The  general  principles  of 
plastic  operations  as  described  under  Plastic  Surgery  are  followed  here.  A 
quadrangular  flap  may  be  slid  according  to  the  method  of  Knapp  on  a  horizon- 
tal plane  with  the  defect  caused  by  excising  the  scar  tissue  of  the  lower  lid 
(Figs.  196  and  197).  If  the  deformity  is  confined  to  the  lower  lid  and  there 
is  a  redundancy  of  tissue  in  tlie  upper  lid  a  flap  of  skin  may  be  turned  down, 
visor-like,  from  the  upper  lid  to  the  lower  lid.  Here  a  strip  of  skin  is  cut 
from  the  upper  lid  by  two  parallel  incisions,  which  form  a  bridge  of  tissue 
attached  at  its  two  ends,  one  above  the  outer  and  one  above  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye.  This  bridge  is  turned  down  according  to  the  method  of  Landolt 
to  the  lower  lid  and  sutured  in  position. 

The  method  of  Monks  consists  in  outlining  the  eyelid  on  the  forehead  and 
dissecting  out  a  pedicle  containing  the  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery 
and  vein  with  some  surrounding  connective  tissue.  This  flap  is  carried  under 
a  tunnel  burrowed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  so  the  anterior  temporal 
artery  nourishes  the  reconstructed  lower  lid  (Figs.  198,  199  and  200).  As 
described  on  p.  209  I  used  the  same  principle  in  supplying  a  flap  from  the 
forehead  for  defects  of  tlie  clieek.    At  the  time  I  reported  this  I  was  unaware 
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of  the  operation  of  Monks  and  unconsciously  used  the  principle  that  he  had 
established  several  years  previously.  On  account  of  defoetive  venous  circula- 
tion I  have  found  this  principle  unsatisfactory'  in  larger  flaps. 

Gibson  uses  a  quadrilateral  flap  which  is  best  explained  by  the  accompany  in  ir 


liclnl  flap  from  h» 

,F  havr  bwn  freed. 

mil  coycfeil  wiih  a  pcdicled  flap 


from  the  outer  canlhus  of 

Tliis  tissue  is  nhaped  into  a 

i<l  inward  to  supply  the  defeut 
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in  the  lower  lid  (Figs.  203,  204  and  205).  Ouly  the  outer  half  of  the  lower 
lid  can  be  roconatructed  by  this  method.  For  the  inner  side  of  the  lid  a  flap 
may  be  taken  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  turned  down. 

It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  operation  is  for  recon- 
struction of  the  lower  lid,  and  not  for  correcting  eversion,  whole  skin  grafts 
cannot  be  used,  for  it  is  necessary  tn  cover  the  raw  surface  next  the  eye  with 
a  Thiersch  graft.     This  should  be  done  on  a  flap  two  weeks  before  the  flap  is 


turned  into  its  position.  On  account  of  the  secretions  of  the  eye  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  graft  the  flap  after  it  is  in  permanent  position  and  if  it  is  not 
thus  covered  contraction  of  the  raw  surface  will  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Flaps  from  a  distance  are  obtained  from  the  neck  or  from  the  arm.  If 
from  the  neck,  a  long  narrow  flap  is  cut  according  to  the  method  of  S^ndacker- 
Morax,  with  the  base  about  the  mastoid  region  and  the  tip  of  the  flap  oror  thi 
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sternoclavicular  articulation  (Figs.  206  and  207).  As  such  a  Aap  is  long  and 
narrow  it  would  be  safer  to  utilize  the  principle  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
Plastic  Surgery  and  first  make  a  bridge  of  the  tissue  for  the  flap,  ''tube'*  the 
pedicle,  and  gradually  cut  the  distal  end  so  as  firmly  to  establish  the  circula- 
tion. 

A  pedicle  flap  from  the  arm  may  be  obtained  for  the  eyelids.  It  should 
be  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm  or  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  forearm. 
Skin  from  these  regions  matches  well  with  the  eyelids  and  should  be  used 
when  the  whole  skin  graft  is  indicated.  A  pedicle  flap  from  this  region  is 
taken  with  a  broad  base  and  with  a  flap  large  enough  to  have  an  abundance  of 
tissue.  The  eyelids  are  denuded  by  dissecting  away  the  connective  tissue  thor- 
oughly and  sewing  the  lids  together.  If  only  the  lower  lid  is  everted  a  flap  is 
sewed  in  this  position,  but  if  both  lids  are  affected  a  large  flap  is  made  to  cover 


Fig;  214. — Reconstruction  of  the  eyebrow  by  turn- 
ing down  a  flap  from  the  forehead. 


Fig.  215. — Reconstruction  of  the  eyebrow  by  turn- 
ing down  a  flap  from  the  temporal   region. 


both  lids  (Pigs.  208,  209  and  210).  The  pedicle  is  severed  in  about  two  weeks, 
after  compression  for  an  hour  at  a  time  for  five  days,  and  a  week  later  the 
flap  is  split  to  make  both  upper  and  low^er  lids.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  this  method  after  the  pedicle  has  been  cut  and  before  the 
flap  has  been  split  to  form  the  eyelids. 

In  eversion  of  the  eyelids  which  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  either  as  a 
result  of  cicatricial  contraction  or  because  of  a  paresis  of  the  tissues  as  in 
senile  ectropion,  a  V-shaped  section  of  the  lid  should  be  removed.  This  in- 
dudes  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tarsal  cartilage,  as  well  as  the  skin.  The  wound 
is  sutured  carefully  with  fine  sutures  of  arterial  silk,  bringing  the  tissues  into 
accurate  approximation  (Fig.  211).  At  the  margin  of  the  lid  where  there 
is  the  greatest  strain  it  is  wise  to  insert  a  somewhat  stouter  silk  suture.  This 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  atonic  ectropion,  but  in  ectropion  from  scar 
tissue  contraction,  it  is  only  one  step  of  the  operation  and  should  be  followed 
by  either  a  whole  skin  graft  or  a  flap  operation. 

Deformities  that  involve  shortening  or  lengthening  the  palpebral  opening 
ean  easily  be  oorreeted  along  the  principles  of  plastic  surgery.    If  the  opening 
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is  to  be  IcngtheiKMl,  the  oiittr  eaiitliiK  is  split  or  a  triangular  area  excised 
and  the  conjunctiva  is  sutured  to  the  skin  (Fig.  212).  In  shortening  the  pal- 
pebral tissue,  a  triiinjriilar  area  including  the  outer  canthus,  is  denuded  and 
sutured  as  a  straifrlit  line  (Fifi.  21D). 

In  recnnstruclion  of  the  eyebrows  whole  skin  grafts  may  be  used,  taking 
the  skill  from  seme  hairy  rcfrion  of  the  body  as  the  pubes  and  transplanting 


thod  at  ).  S.  Dnib 


it  according  to  the  teelinic  of  whole  skin  grafting,  which  haa  been  dneribed. 
A  pedicle  flap  ean  be  used  by  turning  down  a  flap  from  the  acalp  (E^.  2H0 
with  its  base  in  the  temporal  region  (Fig.  215),  or,  it  the  defect  only  im 
one  eyebrow  and  the  otiier  eyebrow  is  well  developed,  this  eyebroT  «■ 
to  form  a  flap  with  its  base  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  the  flap  00 
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yebrow  turned  over  to  tlie  reprioii  of  tiu>  tk'f'<'ct.     A  hairy  flap  slioiild  be 
ed  before  it  is  trauaplauted. 

After   extensive   operations   for   caiieer   of   the   lids,   involving   tbe   eye- 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  eloae  the  soeket  of  the  orbital  cavity.     The 
garnishes  scant  nutrition  for  the  scar  and  frequently  the  eontractioii  and 
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pulling  on  the  surrounding  tissue  cause  great  deformity  and  pain  (Fig.  216). 
After  denuding  the  eavity  a  flap  from  the  forehead  may  be  turned  into  this  de- 
fect, or  the  operation  of  J.  S.  Davis  may  be  done.  A  flap  of  skin  with  a  thiii 
pad  of  fat  from  the  abdomen  (Fig.  217)  Ls  sutured  into  an  incision  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  After  about  twelve  days  the  attachment  of  this  flap  to 
the  abdomen  is  severed  and  the  hand  containing  the  flap  (Fig.  218)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  region  of  the  eye  where  the  flap  is  sutured  in  position.  When  its 
nutrition  has  been  established  in  its  new  location  its  connection  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  severed  (Pig.  219). 


EABS 

Deformities  of  the  car  which  consist  of  congenital  enlargement  or  mal- 
position of  the  ear  are  comparatively  easily  corrected,  but  the  construction 
of  an  ear  when  it  is  congenitally  absent  or  when  it  has  been  removed  by  traonu 
is  a  very  difficult  and  unsatisfactor>'  procedure.     Ears  that  stand  out  fron 


Fig,  220.— The  opci 
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head  in  uousual  prominance  are  reduced  by  the  operation  of  Monks,  in 
ich  an  ellipse  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  removed  from  the  back 
:he  ear,  and  the  skin  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  together  (Fig  220).    If 


deformity  is  more  extensive  and  the  ears  are  large  the  operation  of  Luekett 
nore  satisfactory.     Here  incisions  are  made  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the 

to  remove  a  crescentic  area  of  skin,  and  also  a  similar  area  of  cartilage  after 
lerentting  the  skin.     Care  is  taken  not  to  carry  the  incision  through  the 
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oar,  SO  tliere  will  bo  no  sear  visible  on  the  antprior  surface  of  the  ear.  The  carti- 
lage is  sutured  with  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut  inserted  somewhat  like  the 
Lembert  intestinal  sutures,  turning  the  edges  of  the  cartilage  forward  to  form 
a  ridge,  which  is  usually  absent  in  these  large  ears  (Fig.  221).  When  the 
ear  is  unduly  large  it  can  be  reduced  by  excision  of  a  triangular  area,  whieii 
may  be  accompanied  by  excision  of  smaller  triangles  in  order  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  ear  not  only  from  above  downward  but  from  before  backward  (Fig. 
222).  The  size  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear  can  be  lessened  by  excision  of  i 
triangular  area. 


Complete  reconstruction  of  an  ear  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The  op- 
eration of  Kzynianowski  has  had  considerable  vogue.  The  incisions  are  made 
according  to  the  illustration  (Figs.  223,  224,  225,  226  and  227).  If  the  hair 
is  too  abundant  in  this  region  the  operation  of  Roberta  may  be  used  (Figs. 
228,  229  and  230).  Here  a  flap  is  raised,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  and  the 
posterior  part  is  fo]de<l  back  to  give  thickness  and  a  rim  for  the  ear.  After 
this  has  taken,  an  independent  flap  is  formed  lower  down  to  construct  the 
lobule  and  is  connected  with  the  original  flap. 


THE  EXTERNAL  NOSE 

Operations  on  the  nose,  like  the  surgery  of  other  prominent  portions  of  the 
face,  consist  largely  of  plastic  operations,  intended  to  correct  defects,  either 
congenital  or  resulting  from  disease  or  trauma.  Ad  occasional  type  of  de- 
formity is  that  which  unfortunately  follows  the  use  of  a  paste  in  removal 
of  malignant  growths  from  the  nose.  These  cancers  can  be  removed  much 
better  and  with  less  pain  and  resulting  deformity  by  the  electric  cautery,  but 
the  superstitious  dread  of  an  operation  will  often  cause  a  patient  to  suffer 
great  agony  and  the  conspicuous  deformity  which  results  from  the  paste  rather 
than  have  the  simpler,  more  effective,  and  less  deforming  operation. 
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Occasionally  there  is  a  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  result- 
ing from  acne.  This  hypertrophy,  which  is  termed  rhinophyma,  is  best  removed 
by  excision  of  the  skin  down  to  the  cartilage.  The  finger  is  placed  in  the  nostril 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  cartilage  and  a  clean  excision  is  done.  It  is  best  to 
split  the  growth  in  the  middle  and  remove  it  in  two  halves  so  that  the  outline 
of  the  cartilage  can  be  readily  distinguished,  each  half  being  dissected  from 
the  middle  line.    The  raw  surface  is  then  grafted. 

In  repair  of  small  or  partial  defects  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  without  ex- 
tensive scar  tissue  in  the  neighborhood,  flaps  can  be  taken  from  the  skin  in 
the  region  of  the  ala.  If  the  defect  consists  of  partial  destruction  of  the 
ala  with  the  edge  of  the  ala  drawn  high  up,  it  is  best  to  take  a  flap  from 
the  margin  of  the  defect  after  making  an  incision  to  lower  the  ala.     This 


Fig.  231. 


Fig.  zn. 


Fig.   233. 


Fig.  231. — Lines  of  incision   for  operation  of   Esmarch   for  reconstruction   of  ala  of  nose. 
Fig.   232. — The  pedicled  flai)  is  turned   into  position.     Ten   days^  later  the  pedicle  is  severed. 
Fig.  233. — Operation  of  Ksmarch  completed. 


Fig.   234. 


Fig.   235. 


Fig.  234. — Lined  of  incision   for  operation  of  Dieffenbach   for  defect  of  ala  of  nose. 
Fig.  23S. — Operation  of  Dieffenhach  completed. 

can  be  done  by  the  operation  of  Esmarch,  in  which  a  flap  is  taken  from 
the  nasolabial  fold  and  turned  up  into  either  the  defective  ala  (Figs.  231, 
232  and  233),  or  better  still  into  the  incision  by  which  the  ala  has  been 
shoved  down.  This  usually  leaves  but  little  scar  because  the  raw  surface 
from  which  the  flap  is  taken  can  be  sutured  to  correspond  with  the  naso- 
labial fold.  The  principle  of  the  Wharton  Jones  operation  on  the  eye 
can  sometimes  be  employed,  making  a  V-shaped  incision,  shoving  down 
the  edge  of  the  ala  and  suturing  the  resulting  wound  as  a  Y  (Figs.  234  and 
235).  Sometimes  a  flap  of  mucosa  can  be  taken  from  the  septum  of  the  nose 
with  its  base  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

If  considerable  cartilage  is  destroyed,  or  if  a  large  hole  is  left  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  line  the  nasal  surface  of  the  flap  with  epithelium.  This  can 
sometimeii  be  done  by  a  flap  of  mucosa  from  the  septum  of  the  nose.  1  have 
(lone  this  with  considerable  satisfaction  in  a  ease  in  which  there  was  a  d^ 
feet  in  the  ala  following  the  application  of  a  paste.  The  procedure  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Pigs.  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  and  241). 
This  flap  is  turned  into  the  defect  and  the  pedicle  is  subsequently  cut.  This 
mucosa  often  matches  the  skin  very  well.     If  the  defect  is  large  and  there  is 


Fig.  241.— T)ie  i>Fdic1c  10  lliii  fla|.  is  severed  and  the  flap  aulurcd  into  position. 

much  surrounding  scar  tissue  the  skin  flap  is  first  raised  and  then  covered 
with  a  Thiersch  graft,  or  a  flap  from  the  skin  along  the  margin  of  the  defect  is 
turned  into  the  wound  so  that  it  hinges  on  one  margin  of  the  defect  and  is 
sutured  with  its  raw  surface  outward  to  the  other  margin  of  the  defect  which 
has  been  previously  freshened  by  cutting  off  a  small  ribbon  of  titane  with  » 
sharp-pointed  knife.  Another  flap  is  turned  up  from  the  nasolabial  fold  to 
cover  the  raw  surface  of  the  first  flap.  Sometimes  with  extenaive  Bearu*v 
sinking  of  this  portion  of  the  nose  it  is  best  to  remove  the  sear  Hat 
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from  the  siinken  portion  of  the  nose  that  lies  between  the  tip  of  the  nose  and 
the  nasal  bone,  and  transfer  a  flap  from  the  forehead. 

As  operations  for  defects  resulting  from  cancer  are  usually  done  in  elderly 
people,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  a  flap  with  a  long  narrow  pedicle. 
In  secnring  a  flap  from  the  forehead  the  flap  should  flrst  be  outlined  with  its 
base  near  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  include  an  angular  artery.  This  flap  ex- 
tends obliquely  across  the  forehead  and  that  portion  which  is  to  be  used  for 
reconstructive  purposes  should  be  as  near  the  hair  line  as  possible  so  that  any 
undue  scar  on  the  forehead  can  be  covered  by  arrangement  of  the  hair.     This 


application  of  uslc.     the  ti^j  of  II 


flap  is  dissected  free  except  at  its  two  extremities  and  the  principle  of  gradual 
incision  that  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  178)  is  utilized.  The  part  of  the 
flap  that  is  to  be  severed  is  cut  by  short  incisions  beginning  about  the  fourth  day 
after  the  operation  (Fig.  242),  or  else  it  is  clamped  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  soft 
clamps  that  will  not  injure  the  tissues,  beginning  about  the  fourth  day  after 
operation.  In  this  way  the  blood  supply  is  developed  from  the  pedicle  of  the  flap 
and  iti  diatal  attachment  can  be  completely  severed  in  about  twelve  days.  It  is 
m  with  aome  periosteum  and,  if  desired,  small  chips  of  attached  bone, 


whii-li  an-  rcmovfd  from  tin:  skiill  with  u  chisel.  It  is  satured  into  the  defect  and 
after  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  pediele  is  severed,  cutting  a  third  ever^'  two  daj-s, 
and  returned  to  fill  np  as  nnii-)i  of  the  defot-t  in  the  forehead  as  possible. 

A  flap  to  correct  a  defect  in  the  ala  can  sometimes  be  taken  with  its  base 
near  the  anfrle  of  the  eye  so  that  the  incLsed  wound  will  lie  in  the  fold  betwwn 
the  nose  and  the  cheek  (Fips.  243  and  244).  The  columna  of  the  nose  can 
be  restored  by  takiiiff  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  turning  it  down, 
or  by  the  method  of  Lexer,  who  obtains  a  flap  from  the  mucosa  of  the  upper 


lip  with  its  base  at  what  would  be  the  normal  base  of  the  columna.  The  bp 
is  perforated  at  this  point  and  the  flap  drawn  through  and  sutured  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose  (Figs.  24'),  246  and  247). 

The  operation  of  J.  H.  DavLs  for  restoring  the  eolumna  consists  in  taking 
two  quadrangular  flaps  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  upper  lip  with  their 
pedicles  close  to  the  midline  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  floor  of  the  nose  and 
with  the  free  ends  beyond  the  alae.  The  flaps  are  turned  inward  with  the  raw 
surfaces  approximated  to  each  other  and  the  tips  of  the  double  flap  attached 


to  the  tip  of  the  nose  (Pigs.  248  and  249),    Tliis  operation  is  only  suited  for 
individnals  who  have  a  very  long  upper  lip. 

Recoiistruction  of  the  nose  in  which  all,  or  a  major  portion  of  the  nose  has 
been  destroyed  is  an  operation  that  requires  skill  and  patience.  Too  freqnently 
the  illustrations,  in  order  to  show  the  steps  of  the  operation,  give  the  impression 
that  it  is  comparatively  ea-sy  and  that  the  desired  results  can  be  obtained  with 
one  or  two  operations.  This  is  far  from  true  and  unless  any  plastic  operation 
upon  the  nose  is  well  planned,  skilfully  executed,  and  followed  by  a  number 
of  minor  operations  for  corrective  purposes,  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  patient  and  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  surgeon.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  operations  are  undertaken  for  recon-struction  of  practically  the  whole 
nose.  Sueh  plastic  work  necessarily  is  done  by  flaps,  and  flaps  from  the  cheek 
while  furnishing  abundant  material  for  partial  defects  arc  insufficient  for  all 


of  such  an  extensive  repair.  The  two  practical  methods  are  by  securing  a  flap 
from  the  forehead,  called  the  Indian  method,  or  obtaining  a  flap  from  some  dis- 
tant part,  as  the  arm  or  neck,  called  the  Italian  method.  Wherever  the  flap 
is  obtained  it  should  he  carefully  outlined,  preferably  with  a  pattern  that 
can  be  cut  from  rubber  dam,  which  is  easily  sterilized.  The  flap  should  be  at 
least  a  third  larger  than  appears  necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  shrinkage. 

The  Indian  method,  taking  flajis  from  the  forehead,  has  numerous  modi- 
fications. The  principle,  however,  is  illustrated  in  operations  such  as  those  of 
Langenbeck  {Fig.  250)  or  Labat-Blasius  (Figs.  251  and  252).  In  these  opera- 
tions the  base  oE  the  flap  is  so  placed  that  it  will  secure  the  nutrition  of  the 
angular  artery  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  flap  is  carried 
either  straight  up  or  to  one  side,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  length  of  the 
noBe  and  the  character  of  the  forehead.  The  flap  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
twisting  to  bring  it  in  position  will  not  be  too  great.     It  is  best  to  outline  a 
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cohimna  in  the  flap.  If  the  patient  is  old  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  in- 
sufficient nutrition  the  flap  can  be  first  outlined  and  dissected  free  except 
at  its  pedicle  and  at  its  tip.  Rubber  tissue  Is  carried  beneath  the  flap,  and  the 
distal  portion  is  prradually  severed  to  develop  a  blood  supply  at  the  base,  a  prin- 
ciple that  has  already  been  emphasized.     Some  operators,  as  Langenbeck  or 


/^ 


Kir.    J51. —  Lines   of   incision    for   the   operation   of 
I.al^t-Hla$iii5   for   reconstruction   of   the   nose. 


Fife.  232. — Flaps  outlined  in  the  preceding  illus- 
tration have  been  dissected  and  sutured  to  con- 
struct the  aUe  of  the  nose. 


Labat-Rlasius.  prefer  to  construct  the  columna  and  the  alae  of  the  nose  at 
the  extremity  of  the  flap  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  turning  down  the 
flap  so  that  the  nostril  has  a  lining  of  the  tucked  edges  of  the  flap. 

If  the  bony  framework  of  the  nose  has  been  destroyed  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  cartilagenous  or  bony  support.  This  is  done  preferably  before 
the  flap  is  turned  down  though  it  can  be  done  after  the  soft  tissues  have  been 
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pbuHHl,    If  it  is  done  Wfon^hand,  a  thin  section  of  th 
aloujr  with  the  flap.    This  is  diftioult  of  execution 
to  prevent  displaooment  of  the  bone  fri^m  the  flap 
variably   turutHl  onto  the  raw  surface  of  anot 
surface  internal  and  Hniuij  the  cavity  of  the  na 
It  is  an  e«»i'utial  princ'  ^i^-  complete  i 


may  be  chiseled  up 

more  di£Bcult 

too,  must  be  in* 

^  its  epithelial 

mtion  on  the 
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no6C  that  the  flap  with  which  the  nose  is  made  must  have  an  epithelial  lining 
on  its  internal  snrface.  The  older  operations  which  did  not  provide  for  this 
were  seldom  satisfactory.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  reconstruction 
of  the  nose  by  first  lining  the  flaps  with  epithelium  by  Thiersch  grafts,  before 
they  are  put  in  position,  or  by  turning  in  a  pedicle  flap  from  the  cheek,  and 
by  forming  a  supporting  frame  work  preferably  by  the  insertion  of  strips  of 
eartilage.  If  there  is  a  small  amount  of  tissue  left  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
two  flaps  can  be  turned  down  according  to  the  method  of  Kcegan  (Fig.  253) 
with  their  bases  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  defect  of  the  nose,  or  we  may  use 
the  method  of  Thiersch,  in  which  preliminary  flaps  are  turned  in  from  the 
cheek  with  the  base  of  each  flap  hinging  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  defect 
(Pig,  254).  This  can  be  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  frontal  flap  is  turned 
in  position  so  that  both  raw  surfaces  can  be  approximated,  which  will  prevent 
infection  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  mutually  helpful  to  both  flaps  in  the 


Fig.  2S4.— Linti 

blood  supply.  After  turning  the  fld]»s  in  position  they  are  sutured  with  inter- 
rupted fine  silkworm-gut,  horsehair  or  silk.  The  pedicle  of  the  frontal  flap  is  cut 
in  from  ten  to  fourteen  da\s  Reconstructive  operations  under  local  anes- 
thesia should  be  done  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  until  a  satisfactory  result 
is  obtained. 

The  Italian  method  of  obtaining  flaps  from  the  arm  or  neck  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  leaving  a  conspicuous  sear  .on  tlie  forehead,  but  the  disadvantage 
of  causing  considerable  discomfort  to  the  patient  who  is  forced  to  keep  the 
arm  to  the  head  for  several  days.  These  flaps  arc  outlined  on  the  arm  with 
the  base  near  the  elbow.  The  arm  is  first  placed  on  the  head  and  the  flap  is 
marked  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  arm  can  be  held  in  as  comfortable  a 
position  as  possible  after  the  flap  has  been  apjilicd  to  the  nose.  If  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  nose  is  lacking  it  Ls  best  to  transplant  eartilage  under  the 
flap  and  dissect  the  flap  partly  free  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  flap  is 
applied  to  the  nose.  The  flap  can  he  taken  fiom  the  forearm.  Israel  recom- 
mends a  flap  from  the  forearm  with  the  pedicle  up  and  the  tip  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  (Fig.  255).  lie  removes  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  ulna  bone. 
taking  a  strip  of  the  ulna  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  by  about  two  and  one-half 
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inches  long.  This  is  removed  with  a  fine  saw  in  order  not  to  fracture  the 
ulna.  The  skin  flap  with  the  ulna  attached  is  first  outlined  and  the  bone  is 
separated  except  at  its  upper  end  which  is  left  attached  for  about  nine  days. 
The  nose  is  modeled  as  well  as  possible  on  the  forearm  and  about  twelve  days 
after  the  graft  from  the  ulna  has  been  separated  the  flap  is  sutured  to  the 
nose,  the  arm  being  held  in  position  for  two  weeks  (Fig.  256). 

The  flaps  from  the  arm  for  complete  reconstruction  of  the  nose,  like  those 
from  the  forehead,  should  contain  cartilage,  if  bone  is  not  provided  for  as  in 
the  method  of  Israel.  The  cartilage  is  inserted  between  the  skin  and  the  deeper 
layers  of  fat  and  is  permitted  to  stay  in  this  position  for  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  before  attempting  to  outline  the  flap  or  suture  it  to  the  nose.  Carti- 
lage appears  to  be  much  better  than  bone,  as  it  can  be  molded  satisfactorily  and 
unlike  bone  does  not  tend  to  atrophy  and  absorb.  Cartilage  is  obtained  from 
the  costal  cartilages. 


Fig.  255. — Lines  of  incision  for  operation  of 
Israel  for  reconstruction  of  the  nose  by  a  flap 
from  the  forearm. 


Fig.  25(). — The  flap  from  the  forearm  has  been 
dissected  free  and  is  sutured  into  position  on  the 
face. 


Mandry  has  suggested  a  flap  from  the  neck  which  includes  a  portion  of  the 
clavicle. 

A  few  operations  have  been  done  in  which  the  finger  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tlie  nose.  Davis^  says:  *'I  have  noted  that  a  surgeon  seldom  re- 
ports more  than  one  case  operated  upon  by  this  method.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  patient  requiring  this  kind  of  operation  has  come  under 
his  care,  but  my  feeling  is  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  lose  a  finger  when  better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  other  methods.''  If  this  operation  is  done  the  tech- 
nic  of  Baldwin  appears  to  give  the  best  results.  Baldwin  uses  the  ring  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which  is  split  in  the  midline  on  the  palmar  surface,  and  trans- 
verse incisions  are  made  at  the  level  of  the  nail  and  at  the  base  of  the  finger 
(Fig.  257).    The  tip  of  the  finger  including  the  nail  and  its  matrix  is  removed 

in.  fj-fimxiimia 

'Plastic   Surgery,  by  Davis,  J.  S.     Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston*s  Son  &  Co.,  p.  467. 


I  to  the  defect  in  the  nose,  which  has  previously  been 
nirface  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  bone  is  imbedded 
t  frontal  bone  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  of  the 


!  must  have  a  number  of  minor  plastic  operations 
I  Datisfaetory   results.     These   operations   are   also   some- 


of  Daldwin  tor  i 


IGS  done  on  noses  that  are  eongenitally  misshaped.  The  size  of  the  nose 
ly  be  reduced  by  the  method  of  Joseph  in  which  a  long  narrow  triangular  flap 
tissue  is  taken  from  the  anterior  border  of  ihe  nose  with  the  apex  at  the 
idge  of  the  nose.    At  the  base  of  this  triangle  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  a  small 


ue  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  triangle  is  left   (Fig.   258). 

10  large  it  can  be  resected  with  a  fine  saw  or  chisel  but  care 

1  preserve  the  excised  cartilage  and  to  avoid  opening  the  nasal 
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mucosa  if  possible.  When  a  siiflficieiit  amount  of  bony  and  eartilagenous  tissue 
has  been  removed,  strips  of  the  preserved  eartilaf^e  are  replaced  on  the  nasal 
mucosa  in  a  manner  to  give  a  symmetrical  outline  when  the  skin  is  sutured. 

If  one  ala  is  too  low  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  method  of  Joseph  (Figs. 
259  and  260)  or  by  making  a  straight  incision  on  the  anterior  border  of  the 
nose  from  the  bridge  to  the  tip  and  then  taking  out  a  small  triangle  of  tissue 
on  the  side  that  is  too  low.  The  base  of  this  triangle  should  rest  on  the  long 
incision  (Figs.  261  and  262).  If  the  nose  is  too  short  it  can  be  lengthened  by 
a  V-shapod  incision  with  the  apex  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  as  recommended 
by  Pirogoff  (Figs.  263  and  264).  The  tissues  are  thoroughly  loosened  and  the 
wound  is  sutured  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  utilizing  the  principle  of  the  Wharton 
Jones  operation  for  ectropion.    In  this  manner  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  shoved  down. 

If  the  nose  is  too  broad  a  triangular  area  can  be  excised  from  the  upper 
lip  with  its  base  on  the  floor  of  each  nostril  and  the  apex  near  the  ver- 
milion border.  This,  of  course,  may  be  modified  for  one  side  if  one  nostril 
spreads  more  than  another.  Noses  that  are  too  broad  and  flat  may  be  corrected 
by  e'xcising  a  V-shaped  section  from  each  ala  and  suturing  the  cartilage  accu- 
rately from  within  the  nostril.  If  the  tip  of  the  nose  Is  too  broad  this  can  be 
corrected  by  taking  a  V-shaped  section  from  the  anterior  part  of  each  nostril 
(Figs.  265  and  266). 

A  rather  common  and  disfiguring  deformity  is  the  so-called  "saddle  nose," 
or  flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  This  may  follow  trauma  or  disease  and  if 
marked  is  always  accompanied  by  turning  up  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  most 
satisfactory  operation  for  this  deformity  is  the  transplantation  of  cartilage. 
Carter,  of  New  York,  has  had  extensive  experience  with  this  operation  and  uses 
a  rib  or  a  piece  of  cartilage,  and  makes  the  incision  either  across  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  or  from  within  the  nostril.  If  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  markedly  turned 
up,  it  should  be  corrected  by  massage  and  after  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  has  been 
developed  the  operation  of  Pirogoff  in  which  a  V-shaped  incision  is  made  and 
sutured  as  a  Y  may  be  performed  for  lowering  the  tip.  The  transplantation  of 
cartilage  is  then  postponed  for  at  least  a  month.  If  the  turning  up  of  the  tip 
of  the  nose  is  not  very  marked  this  can  be  corrected  by  the  implantation  of  the 
cartilage.  In  implanting  the  cartilage  through  an  external  incision,  which  in 
many  respects  is  preferable,  a  short  incision  is  made  across  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  about  on  the  level  of  the  inner  canthi  of  the  eyes.  The  incision  may  be 
slightly  liigher  or  lower  than  this,  depending  upon  the  deformity.  The  perios- 
teum is  also  incised  and  undermined  until  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  frontal 
boiK^s  is  reached.  Over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  a  tunnel  is  then  made  from  the 
incision  to  the  tip  of  tlie  nose  by  inserting  a  pair  of  closed  scissors  and  grad- 
ually opening  them.  This  tunnel  shouUl  be  sufficiently  large  easily  to  admit  the 
graft  and  to  free  any  marked  adhesions,  but  should  extend  no  further  on  the 
side  of  the  nose  than  is  nec(»ssary.  It  is  made  between  the  skin  and  the  peri- 
osteum. With  a  bent  probe  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  transplant  is 
made  and  cartilage  is  cut  from  the  costal  cartilage  of  a  rib,  near  the  costal 
arcli.     If  possible  the  perichondrium  on  one  side  of  the  cartilage  is  preserved. 
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Tlie  eartilagfiioHS  graft  is  trimmed  to  what  appears  to  be  satisfactory  shape 
and  inserted.  It  is  important  not  to  trim  too  much  at  first  for  it  is  better  to 
have  it  too  large  when  first  iiisci'ted  than  too  small,  as  the  former  defect  can  be 
readily  corrected.  After  it  has  been  made  to  fit  satisfactorily,  the  wound  over 
the  nose  is  closed  with  fine  sutures  of  silkworm-gut  or  wlk.  A  gauze  dressing 
carefully  applied  or  better,  a  cast  of  paraffine,  which  is  renewed  every  day  for 
a  week,  is  used  to  keep  the  graft  in  position  and  the  nose  in  satisfactory  shape. 

THE  FOREHEAD 

Oeeasionally  by  injury  or  disease  the  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  frontal 
sinus  is  destroytnl.  This,  if  aeeompanied  by  injury  to  the  overlying  soft  tissue^ 
makes  a  very  marked  deformity.    Three  eases  of  this  type  that  I  have  liad  were 
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all  due  to  trauma.  To  close  the  opening  ami  to  remedy  the  depression,  flaps  are 
taken  from  the  margin  of  the  opening  into  the  frontal  simis,  with  tlieir  bases 
hinging  on  the  margin.  It  is  best  to  take  flaps  from  both  sides  of  the  opening 
and  to  strip  up  the  periosteum.    Before  flaps  are  formed  or  turned  in,  however, 
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a  larjre  prol)e  is  inserted  into  the  frontal  sinus  and  brought  out  into  the  nose 
and  a  strip  of  jrauze  is  attached  by  a  thread  to  the  end  of  the  probe  and  car- 
ried throujrh  the  infundibulum  opening:.  The  ^auze  Is  drawn  back  and  forth 
in  order  to  enlarjj:e  this  opening?  and  to  provide  ample  drainage  of  any  ex- 
foliated material  from  the  inverted  flap.  These  flaps  are  united  with  fine  tanned 
catgut  sutures  (Figs.  267,  268,  269,  270  and  271).  If  the  depression  is  abrupt 
and  not  very  large  the  raw  surface  of  the  inverted  flaps  can  be  covered  by  a 
transverse  incision  which  extends  outward  from  each  end  of  the  defect.  The 
whole  of  the  forehead  is  mobilized  by  undermining,  is  slid  down  to  cover  the 
raw  surface  of  the  inverted  flaps,  and  is  sutured  as  a  straight  wound  to  the 
margin  of  skin  just  over  the  eyebrows.  This  falls  in  the  natural  crease  and 
makes  a  very  inconspicuous  scar  (Figs.  272,  273,  and  274).  If,  however,  the 
defect  is  a  larger  one  with  gradually  sloping  sides  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
flaps.  This  can  be  done,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  by  having 
the  flap  with  its  bas(»  over  one  eyebrow  and  its  apex  toward  the  hairline.  This 
is  turned  down  and  sutured  across  the  defect  and  the  raw  surface  is  covered  by 
sliding  a  flap  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  defect  in  the  frontal  sinus  across, 
to  All  up  the  raw  surface  left  by  removing  the  large  flap. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  FACE 

Tumors  of  the  face  are  common,  particularly  benign  tumors  such  as  warts 
or  moles.  They  are  best  removed  by  an  excision  which  includes  a  small  amount 
of  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  The  defect  is  then  repaired  by  utilzing  some  of 
the  plastic  procedures  that  have  already  been  described.  If  the  growth  is  a 
malignant  one  a  wider  margin  of  healthy  tissue  should  be  taken  and  the  removal 
either  doiw  with  an  electric  cautery,  or  else  the  raw  surface  left  by  the  removal 
is  thoroughly  cauterized.  In  benign  lesions,  however,  where  a  cautery  is  unnec- 
essary, excision  and  careful  suturing  of  the  wound  will  leave  a  very  inconspic- 
uous scar.  Usually  such  o])erations  are  performed  under  local  anesthesia,  though 
on  account  of  the  inflltration  of  the  tissues  a  local  anesthetic  is  not  apt  to  he 
followed  by  as  satisfactory  healing  as  Ls  a  general  anesthetic  where  no  infiltra- 
tion is  necessarv.  The  wart  or  mole  is  circumscribed  by  an  incision,  usuallv 
diamond-shaped,  with  the  growth  in  the  center  of  the  area.  The  incision 
is  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  and  the  cut  carried  through  the  full 
thickness  of  the  skin.  After  the  growth  is  removed  the  edges  of  the  skin  are 
undercut,  and  bleeding  is  controlled  by  clamping  the  vessels  with  mosquito 
forceps  and  tying  or  suturing  them  with  fine  catgut.  The  deeper  layers  of  the 
skin  are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  plain  catgut,  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut  causing  too  much  irritation.  The  skin  is  united  accurately 
by  a  continuous  epithelial  stitch  of  arterial  00000  silk.  A  fine  subcuticular 
suture  of  silkworm-gut  is  also  an  excellent  method  of  closure  and  the  epithelial 
stitch  may  be  used  over  it.  (Figs.  275,  276,  277,  278  and  279.)  A  light 
compress  of  dry  gauze  is  kept  over  the  wound  for  twenty-four  hours  to  prevent 
swelling.     The  stitches  are  removed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 
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Wherever  possible  the  long  diameter  of  the  diamondsbaped  incision  should 
correspond  to,  or  be  parallel  with,  the  natural  folds  or  creases  of  the  skin. 
This  will  add  greatly  to  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  scar. 

If  the  growth  is  cancerous  it  should  first  be  thoroughly  cauterized  with 
an  electric  cautery  to  prevent  implantation.  If  a  local  anesthetic  is  used  it  is 
important  to  insert  the  needle  in  healthy  tissue  at  some  distance  from  the  can- 
cer so  thai  the  infiltrating  fluid  is  always  parried  toward  the  growth.  In  this 
way  the  caiieer  cells  will  not  be  forced  away  from  the  cancer.  If  the  growth  is 
excised  with  a  knife  instead  of  an  electric  cautery  the  raw  surface  left  is  imme- 
diately gone  over  with  the  cautery.  Such  a  wound  may  be  left  open  for  a  week 
or  longer  and  can  then  be  closed  or  grafted.  No  effort  should  ever  be  made 
to  excise  a  cancerous  growth  on  the  face  with  a  knife  and  suture  it  at  once  merely 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  cosmetic  result.  Attention  must  first  be  focused  on 
curing  the  cancer  and  after  this  has  been  apparently  accomplished  a  plastic 
operation  may  be  undertaken  to  provide  a  satisfactory  cosmetic  result. 

Angiomas  are  common  along  the  lips  or  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  If  small 
and  circumscribed,  they  may  be  excised  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  de- 
fer nonmalignant  tumors.     If  they  are  largo,  a  satisfactory  method  of 
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treatment  is  by  the  injection  of  hot  water,  which  was  first  devised  by  John  A. 
Wyeth,  of  New  York.  The  water  should  be  injected  at  a  temperature  of  from 
180  degrees  to  boiling  point.  Francis  Reder,  of  St.  Louis,  has  developed  this  tech- 
nic  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  principle  is  that  the  hot  water  destroys  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  blood  vessels  composing  the  angioma  and  causes  clot- 
ting within  the  vessels  of  the  tumor.  In  large  angiomas  it  is  best  to  inject  at 
different  sittings,  injecting  only  a  portion  of  the  tumor  at  each  sitting.  If  the 
growth  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye  or  if  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  poor,  damage  may  be  done  by  injecting  too  much  hot  water.  Wycth  uses  an 
all-metal  syringe,  which  can  be  further  heated  after  the  water  has  been  drawn 
into  it.  Reder  finds  an  all-glass  syringe  with  an  asbestos  plunger  to  be  satisfactory. 
He  uses  thick  gloves  and  injects  the  water  as  hot  as  possible.  The  tissues  around 
the  tumor  are  protected  with  moist  cloths  and  the  surface  of  the  growth  may 
be  anointed  with  sterile  vaseline.    The  point  of  the  needle  is  carried  well  beneath 
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tlio  skin  before  beginninpr  the  injeetion.  When  the  angioma  is  moderately  dis- 
tended and  the  heat  of  the  water  ean  be  distinctly  felt  with  the  bare  finger  on 
the  skin,  the  injection  should  be  discontinued.  The  needle  may  be  removed  and 
inserted  at  a  different  point.  Several  ounces  of  hot  water  can  be  injected  at  one 
sitting  if  the  growth  is  large.  Soon  after  injection  extensive  swelling  may 
appear,  which  can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  cold  compresses.  If  neces- 
sary, the  injection  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

THE  PAROTID  GLAND 

The  usual  indications  for  operations  on  the  parotid  gland  are  tumors  or  a 
fistula.  Fistulous  openings  ccme  from  wounds  and  may  be  so  annoying  that  a 
large  amount  of  saliva  flows  from  the  fistula  during  mastication,  or  there  may  be 
only  a  few  occasional  drops.  If  the  fistula  is  in  Steno's  duct  it  is  readily  corrected 
by  the  operation  of  Deguise.  A  silver  wire  is  threaded  in  a  curved  needle  and 
passed  from  the  external  fistula  through  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  ex- 
ternal end  of  the  wire  is  threaded  on  another  needle  and  also  passed  in  the 
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Fig.  280. — Method  of  LX'guise  for  closing  salivary  fistula  of  Steno's  duct. 

mouth  at  a  distance  of  about  one-eighth  inch  from  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  The  mouth  is  opened  and  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are 
drawn  snugly  and  twisted.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  cut  short.  The  skin  is  in- 
cised around  the  fistula  and  undercut.  It  is  sutured  over  the  fistula  with  fine 
silkworm-gut  or  horsehair  (Fig.  280).  The  wire  can  be  left  in  for  several  weeks 
until  the  skin  wound  has  firmly  healed.    The  mouth  should  be  kept  clean. 

If  the  fistula  is  from  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself  a  different  type  of 
operation  is  necessary.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  condition 
is  the  operation  of  Crouse.  An  incision  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  long 
is  made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  straight  downward  from  a  point  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  zygoma  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  front 
of  the  ear.  This  incision  will  avoid  injury  to  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels. 
The  fascia  covering  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed  and  an  incision  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long  is  made  into  the  fascia,  going  into  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland  (Fig.  281).  The  lip  on  the  same  side  as  the  affected  parotid  is 
grasped  with  gauze  and  the  cheek  turned  out  to  expose  the  mucosa.  A  flap  of 
mucosa  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  thick  enough  to  be  viable  is 
formed,  beginning  near  the  inner  border  of  the  lip  and  running  back  to  a  point 
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just  behind  the  level  of  the  second  upper  molar  tooth,  the  pedicle  of  the  flap 
being  behind  (Fig,  282).  A  closed  curved  hemostatic  forceps  is  introduced 
through  the  external  incision,  burrows  forward  close  to  the  surface  of  the  mas- 
seter  muscles,  and  is  forced  into  the  mouth  just  in  front  of  the  pedicle  of  mu- 
cosa. The  forceps  is  opened  to  dilate  the  tunnel  and  the  end  of  the  flap  is 
grasped,  pulled  through  the  tuuuel  aud  fastened  into  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
incision  into  the  fascia  of  the  parotid  gland  with  a  fine  chromic  catgut  suture. 
This  suture  is  passed  like  the  Lembert  intestinal  suture  to  tuck  the  end  of  the 
mucosa  under  the  incised  parotid  fascia.  The  ends  of  tills  suture  are  loft  long. 
A  mosquito  forceps  is  tlicn  passed  into  the  external  wound  aud  through  the 
tunnel  into  the  mouth,  and  seizes  the  middle  of  a  strand  of  No.  5  chromic  oat- 
gut,  which  is  pulled  through  the  wound  and  tied  with  the  long  ends  of  the  fine 
catgut  suture  so  as  to  have  the  ends  of  the  stout  chromic  catgut  in  the  mouth 


(Fig.  283).  This  makes  the  flap  of  mucosa  assume  a  tubular  shape  around  the 
stout  chromic  catgut.  The  external  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual  way  for  skin 
incisions. 

Tumors  of  the  parotid  may  be  small,  round,  and  rather  movable,  or  may  be 
of  a  malignant  infiltrating  nature.  The  small  movable  tumors  can  usually  be 
readily  exciswl  through  a  transverse  iucision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  par- 
allel with  the  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  This  incision  is 
carefully  carried  down  to  the  tumor  and  constant  watch  is  kept  for  any  branchc'S 
of  the  facial  nerve,  not  only  watching  for  the  fibers  but  noticing  any  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Any  suspicious  strand  is  gently  seized  with  a  del- 
icate forceps  to  test  whether  it  will  be  followed  by  contraction  of  the  facial 
musoles  before  it  is  cut.  This,  of  course,  should  be  carefully  done  because  a 
rough  handling  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  may  result  in  their  perma- 
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neiit  injurj'.  When  tlw*  capsule  of  the  tumor  is  reach<^  the  tumor  can  usually 
be  enucleated  by  hluiit  dissection  with  curved  scissors,  introducing  the  cIose<J 
scissors  close  to  the  tuni<jr  and  spreading  them  open  after  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. This  will  gradually  stretch  the  tissues  and  permit  the  enucleation  of 
the  growth.  Bleeding  points  are  seize<l  with  mo»>quito  forceps  and  tied  with 
fine  catgut.    The  fascia  should  receive  a  separate  row  of  catgut  sutures  before 


closing  the  skin.  If  for  any  reason  the  oozing  cannot  be  controlled  the  wound 
is  packed  with  gauze  for  five  nr  ten  minutes,  the  gauze  removed  and  the  wound 
closi'd.  It  may  bo  iicccs.sjiry  to  insert  a  fine  drain  into  the  cavity  left  by  the 
removing  of  the  growth,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  this  if  possible  because  it  may  leave 
a  point  of  dimpling  in  tlic  scar  or  Vic  followed  by  a  parotid  fistula. 

Jf  the  tumor  is  large  and  cainiot  be  removed  by  an  incision  immediately 
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over  it  without  making  the  incision  so  long  as  to  endanger  the  brandies  of  the 
facial  nerve,  it  can  be  approached  by  an  incision  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
which  begins  about  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  runs  down  to  the  level  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  then  forward  and  slightly  upward.  The  skin  and  superficial 
fascia  are  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a  fllap.  The  tumor  in  this  way  is  approached 
from  below  and  if  it  does  not  present  readily  at  this  point  an  incision  is  made 
into  the  gland  substance  over  the  tumor.  This  incision  into  the  parotid  should 
be  transverse,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  If 
the  tumor  is  solid  and  the  capsule  strong  it  may  be  enucleated  by  blunt  dissec- 
tion, but  if  it  is  friable  with  a  weak  capsule  and  contains  semisolid  material  the 
contents  of  the  capsule  is  removed,  piecemeal.  The  tumor  should  be  attacked 
first  along  the  anterior  border,  then  the  posterior,  the  dissection  being  car- 
ried from  below  upward.  If  fragments  of  the  tumor  are  left  behind  they  can 
be  touched  with  the  fine  point  of  an  electric  cautery,  though  the  burning 
should  be  made  with  caution  to  avoid  injury  to  the  facial  nerve.  The  cav- 
ity left  by  the  removel  of  a  large  tumor  will  require  drainage.  If  sutures  are 
necessary  to  check  bleeding  they  should  be  of  fine  plain  catgut  so  they  will  be 
readily  absorbed. 

In  malignant  growths  of  the  parotid  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  entire 
gland  along  with  the  facial  nerve.  The  patient  should  always  be  informed  be- 
fore the  operation  of  the  necessity  of  causing  a  facial  paralysis  on  the  side 
of  the  face  in  which  the  tumor  is  located.  It  is  often  necessary  to  dissect 
out  the  glands  of  the  neck  w^hen  a  malignant  growth  of  the  parotid  is  re- 
moved, and  if  this  is  to  be  done  the  incision  for  removal  of  the  parotid  is  so 
modified  as  to  afford  an  ample  exposure  for  a  block  dissection  of  either  the  upper 
portion  of  the  neck  or  the  whole  side  of  the  neck,  according  to  the  indications. 

In  malignancy  in  the  parotid,  as  in  malignancy  elsewhere,  the  incision 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  the  gland  and  its  sur- 
rounding tissues  in  one  mass.  The  chief  aim  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  cure  the 
cancer.  A  straight  incision  is  made  from  the  zygoma  just  in  front  of  the  ear, 
downward  over  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  dissect  the  upper  triangle  of  the  neck  at  the  same  time  an  incision  is 
carried  beneath  the  border  of  the  jaw  to  the  midline  of  the  neck  about  one  inch 
below  the  chin.  The  technic  of  block  dissection  of  the  neck  is  discussed  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

If  the  malignant  growth  in  the  parotid  appears  to  be  attached  to  the  skin 
the  first  incision  should  be  made  at  a  safe  distance  from  this  point  and  another 
incision  should  circumscribe  this  area  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  touch  the  tis- 
sues at  this  point.  The  lower  end  of  the  cut  over  the  sternomastoid  muscle  is  deep- 
ened until  the  external  carotid  artery  is  exposed.  This  artery  is  ligated  a  short 
distance  above  the  superior  thyroid  branch.  It  is  best  to  put  another  ligature 
on  the  external  carotid  just  above  the  facial  branch  and  to  tie  the  facial,  the 
lingual  and  the  posterior  occipital  branches  if  they  can  be  readily  exposed. 
This  not  only  decreases  the  bleeding,  but  on  the  principle  of  starvation  of  ma- 
lignant growths  as  advocated  by  Dawbarn,  it  may  somewhat  retard  the  ten- 
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deney  of  recuircncc  of  the  eaiicer.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  thoroughly 
uiidereut  to  expose  the  parotid  and  its  contained  growth  as  fully  as  possible.  It 
the  dissection  of  the  parotid  is  undertaken  with  a  cutting  electric  cautery  that 
has  a  stout  enough  hla<lc  to  allow  some  pressure  the  operation  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  Tlie  parotid  ean  tlien  be  readily  enucleated  with  the  red  hot  cau- 
tery by  dissecting  from  before  backward.  The  cautery  follows  readily  the  line 
of  clpavage,  lessens  the  bleeding,  destroys  cancer  cells  in  its  way,  and  closes  the 
lymphatics  which  might  otherwise  take  up  cancer  cells.  When  the  temporal 
vessels  are  reached  they  are  doubly  clamped  and  divided  with  the  eauterj". 
After  getting  well  under  the  parotid  growth  from  in  front  and  above,  the  cau- 
tery is  pushed  posteriorly,  bugging  the  capsule  of  the  parotid  fairly  closely,  but 
taking  care  not  to  enter  the  capsule.     The  dissection  is  then  carried  down  to 


the  neck  and  the  external  carotid  is  again  clamped  and  tied  just  below  the  parotid 
and  the  parotid  gland  and  lunior  are  cut  away  with  the  cautery.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  this  latter  step  not  to  wound  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

If  a  complete  block  dissection  of  the  neck  is  necessary  the  incision  extends 
from  the  zygoma  downwanl  over  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  mus- 
cle and  terminates  in  front  of  the  sternoelavieular  joint.  The  dissection  is  made 
from  below  upward  and  the  parotid  gland  is  dissected  out  along  with  the  mass 
of  tissue  from  the  neck  in  the  manner  that  has  just  been  described.  The  wound 
is  closed,  placing  a  drainage  tube  through  a  stab  wound  or  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  incision,  for  drainage  should  always  be  used  after  every  extensive  opera- 
tion for  cancer. 
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THE  TONGUE 


Id  operations  on  the  tongue  the  head  should  be  elevated  and  the  best  pos- 
sible light  obtained.  The  rectal  anesthesia  of  Gwathmey  is  very  desirable,  espe- 
cially if  the  electric  cautery  is  used. 

Benign  tumors  of  the  tongue  are  removed  by  using  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  operative  surgery  that  would  be  applicable  in  benign  tumors  else- 
where. There  are,  however,  special  considerations  on  account  of  the  function 
of  the  tongue.  In  a  great  enlargement  of  the  tongue  its  size  may  be  reduced  by 
excision  of  a  section  aloug  its  margin.     The  tongue  is  pulled  forward  by 


a  suture  near  its  middle  and  an  incision  is  made  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
tongue  parallel  to  its  edge,  and  as  far  as  may  seem  necessary  from  the  edge  in 
order  to  remove  a  sufficient  amount.  A  similar  incision  is  made  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  and  these  two  incisions  arc  united  in  a  wedge-shaped 
manner  at  the  posterior  ends  of  the  incisions,  at  the  same  time  making  traction 
on  the  tongue  toward  the  opposite  side  in  order  to  control  bleeding  and  to  ex- 
pose the  tongue  more  readily.  A  wedge-shaped  section  is  thus  removed,  intro- 
ducing sutures  as  it  is  being  excised.     Sutures  of  fine  silver  wire  are  very 
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satisfactory  for  noniitls  nf  the  t<»n!riit'  and  may  be  so  twisted  as  to  prevent  tb« 
eriils  of  the  wire  from  irritatiii<r  Die  nnicosa  of  the  mouth. 

Iteiiifrti  loealized  tiinicirs  art'  removed  by  a  V-shuped  iiiciKion.  A  tractor 
siitiirt'  is  placed  lliroiijib  tlic  loiifriie  well  behind  the  growth.  A  V-shaped 
^■o^■ti^^n,  iuclndiiifi  the  tumor,  is  cut  ont  by  a  sharp  electric  cautery.  The  woucd 
is  closed  with  tine  silver  wire,  which  is  twisted,  and  the  eud«  are  bent  to  prevent 
iiritnlioii  of  the  mouth.    Silver  wire  has  many  advantajtes  as  a  suture  in  this 


rcfiion.  It  is  very  slifibtly  iriitatiiifr  ami  is  mildly  antiseptic.  It  may  be  left 
nnich  lonjrer  tiiuii  any  other  suture  material  without  causing  trouble.  On  ac- 
count of  the  Kiciil  mobility  of  the  ti>ngue  the  sutures  should  be  left  iu  lonjter 
Ihan  id  fillier  re^-ioiis  and  all  of  them  should  not  be  removed  at  the  same  time 
if  the  wonnd  is  at  all  exleiisive.  The  first  silver  wire  suture  may  Iw  tafaeu  out 
at  the  end  of  abont  twelvr  days  or  two  wwks  from  the  time  of  operation. 

Complete  excision  of  the  tonjiue  for  cancer  is  not  so  frequently  done  as 
fonnerly  l>eeausc  with  careful  disse;-tioii  with  the  electric  cautery  t^ital  removal  is 
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frequently  unnecessary.  Tbere  are  many  different  operations  for  removal  of 
the  tongue.  That  method  shniik)  be  chosen  which  appears  to  lend  itself  best  to 
the  purposes  of  a  bloek  dissCT^tiou  not  only  of  the  tongue  and  its  adjacent  tis- 
sues but  of  the  tissues  of  the  neek,  Disaceliou  of  the  tongue  with  electric  cau- 
tery is  ahvays  done  wherever  possible,  particularly  in  cancerous  affections,  not 
only  because  it  lessens  blcciiin^'  but  beciiusc  it  diminishes  tlie  HmiiccH  of  recur- 


rence.   If  there  is  an  ulcerated  lesion  it  should  be  thoroughly  cauterized  as  the 
first  step  in  the  operation  in  order  to  prevent  implantation  of  cancer  cells. 

The  (jueation  of  anesthesia  in  these  cases  is  highly  important.  If  the  cau- 
tery is  to  be  employed  it  is  dangerous  to  use  ether  about  the  face.  The  rectal 
anesthesia  of  Gwathmej-  is  excellent  here.  A  malignant  lesion  that  is  sufficient 
to  demand  excision  of  the  tongue  will  also  require  dissection  of  the  necfe.  It 
is  Iwst  to  do  this  first  as  it  enables  ihe  surgeon  to  control  the  blood  supply  of 
the  tongue  by  ligating  the  lingnal  or  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  at  the 
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same  time  it  subjects  the  patient  to  the  dangers  of  inhalation  pneumonia  during 
only  that  portion  of  the  operation  in  which  the  mouth  cavity  is  entered  to  re- 
move the  tongue. 

According  to  the  method  of  Sedillot,  a  median  incision  is  made  in  the  lower 
lip,  chin  and  neck  as  far  down  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lower  jaw  is  divided  with 
a  saw  in  the  midline  and  the  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  pulled  apart.  The 
tongue  is  pulled  out  with  a  tractor  suture  and  the  mucosa  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  is  divided  from  before  backward  (Fig.  284).  If  the  lingual  artery  has 
not  been  previously  tied  during  the  neck  dissection  it  is  recognized  as  lying  be- 
tween the  hyoglossus  and  genioglossus  muscles  and  is  clamped  and  tied.  The 
hyoglossus  and  mucosa  behind  it  are  divided  with  cautery  while  making  trac- 
tion on  the  tongue.  If  the  disease  extends  to  the  palate  or  pharynx  the  affected 
tissue  in  this  neighborhood  is  excised  in  one  mass  if  possible.  The  base  of  the 
tongue  is  divided,  preferably  with  a  cautery,  taking  care  to  preserve  as  much 
muscle  and  as  many  nerves  as  possible  so  as  not  to  interfere  too  greatly  with 
deglutition,  but  at  the  same  time  going  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  cancer. 
The  bone  is  drilled  and  wired  together.  The  patient  is  kept  in  the  Trendelen- 
burg position  until  he  is  able  to  sit  up. 

The  operation  of  A.  P.  C.  Ashhurst  is  designed  to  combine  a  block  dissec- 
tion of  the  neck  with  excision  of  the  tongue.  An  incision  is  first  made  from  the 
chin  downward  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  then  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process  (Fig.  285).  The  lower  edge  is  retracted  and  the  upper,  portion  of  the 
neck  is  cleared  with  a  block  dissection  from  below  upward  leaving  the  tissues 
attached  to  the  upper  skin  flap.  The  dissection  extends  from  below  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  common  carotid  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  reaches  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  the  hypoglossal  and  superior  laryngeal  nerves  (Fig.  286). 
The  neck  wound  is  packed  with  gauze  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  incision  is 
prolonged  through  the  midline  of  the  lower  lip  into  the  mouth.  This  forms  a 
flap  which  is  dissected  backward,  so  exposing  the  tongue.  The  tissue  of  the 
block  dissection  of  the  neck  is  then  cut  aw^ay  from  this  flap.  The  tongue  is 
held  forward  by  a  tractor  suture.  The  mucous  membrane  between  the  lip  and 
the  lower  jaw  is  divided  with  scissors  or  cautery  from  before  backward.  The 
masseter  muscle  is  not  cut.  Another  tractor  suture  is  now  passed  through  the 
glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  which  facilitates  drawing  the  tongue  forward.  The 
frenum  of  the  tongue  is  divided  and  the  dissection  continued  backward  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tongue,  separating  the  tongue  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  first 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  disease  and  then  on  the  diseased  side  (Fig.  287). 
The  anterior  pillow  of  the  fauces  is  divided  on  both  sides,  the  tongue  is  drawn 
w^ell  out.  It  is  cut  across  at  its  ba«e  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  visible  signs  of  cancer  on  the  diseased  side  and  then  on  the  healthy  side 
backward  along  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  the  transverse  section  of  the  diseased 
side.  The  lingual  artery  on  the  healthy  side  is  watched  for  and  caught.  The 
tongue  is  then  completely  cut  across  and  the  stump  of  the  tongue  is  sutured  to 
the  mucosa  that  may  still  be  remaining  on  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  or  from  the  inner  side  of  the  cheek.     Wherever  possible  the 
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raw  surface  is  covered  by  mucosa.  After  the  completion  of  the  operation  a  few 
buried  sutures  attach  the  cheek  to  the  body  of  the  jaw.  The  skin  wound  is 
accurately  closed  and  a  rubber  drainage  tube  is  inserted  at  the  most  dependent 
portion  of  the  external  incision.  Ashburst^  advises  the  removal  of  all  the  molar 
teeth  on  the  diseased  side  of  the  tongue  before  the  wound  is  sutured  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  alveolar  process  of  the  lower  jaw  if  it  seems  at  all  likely  that 
this  has  been  affected  by  the  cancer. 

The  method  of  excision  of  the  tongue  practiced  by  Blair*  is  well  conceived 
snd  will  probably  replace  other  operations  for  advanced  cancer  of  the  tonpup. 


He  advises  a  low  tracheotomy,  preferably  done  under  local  anesthesia  one  or 
two  days  before  the  operation  on  the  tongue  (Fig.  288).  Tlie  incision  begins 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  curves  downward  to  just  below  the  lower  border 
of  the  hyoid  bone  in  the  midline,  and  is  carried  upward  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck  to  a  point  corresponding  with  its  begin- 
ning. The  incision  is  carried  through  the  platysma  muscle  and  the  upper  flap, 
consisting  of  skin  and  platysma,  is  dissected  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.    The  facial  vessels  at  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw 
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ill'.'  (loiiMy  cliiiiiix'il  tni.l  <livi<l.'<l.  Tlu-  fiicitil  vt-in  is  iloiilily  L-laiup<'d  aiirl  .livLl-l 
vt\  lln>  It'vrl  wilh  till'  skipi  iiii-i'ii.iii.  Tlic  snhinuxillHry  filaiiil  is  ilrawii  n]iw«r.i 
iiiid  llir  rm'iiil  iirl.'ry  i-i  .imiMy  .-liiiiiii'-a  »ii'i  .livi.!.-.!  jiisl  as  it  .•iiI.tn  t\w  v'laiiO 
and  as  far  as  |ins%ihlM  rnini  ils  oH-rin  (  Kiji.  2S!h,  Tiii>  artrry  is  tii-d  aii-l  i!i" 
l.raiii-hrs  within  inilt'  an  iri.-li  <>f  its  rml  aiv  iils.i  li.'.l.  lUair  th'iuUs  it  is  iiuimr- 
laiit  t«  It'iivt'a  lon^-stiiitipiit'  tlio  Hicial  ai-tiM'y  willi  its  liraiiclit-s  tit.Mt<'il  in  .mi-r 
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III  im-vi'iil  si',-tiiMlai-y  lii'dmrrliajr''.  'Hii'  siLlitiiaxillaiy  frlaiiil  with  its  sui'roini<lin)! 
tissiii-  is  (lissivti'd  iiiif,  Iti'liiiul  (In-  iijiiu-r  anil  outer  part  of  flie  tliRastrie  tmi- 
iloii  till'  filii'i's  III'  lli<>  )iyi);.'lr»sii<.  lunsi'li'  av<>  si<|iara1<-(l  Miiiitly  and  tlie  liiitniiil 
aid't-y  is  ).x|>i>siil  nii<l  tird.    'I'lii'  siilitnaxillnrv  j:Iainl  with  ils  »uri-OHiidiiisr  tissiw" 

liaviii^'  I n  ri-iniivi>i]  > a<-)i  siili'  and  llir  )il'>iid  i-niiti'olli'd.  tlit>  niiiscli-s  lioiirulb 

llji'  syiiii.hysis  aiT  diviit.'d  with  a  sliar].  clci'tri.-  cMuli-ry.    Tlic  )H'riostfUni  and  mil- 

IS  i]i>'iiilii-aii<-  an-  stripjn'd  rnmi  tlu'  iiiiii'i-  siii-facc  nt'  the  jaw  and  the  eam-fr.  if 

ail  ulciT.  is  Ihimnifihly  ranli'ri/vd.     The  mugni'  is  drawn  through  the  open- 
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ing  beneath  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  expases  the  pharynx.  The 
tongue  is  severed  with  an  electrii;  cautery  at  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  each  parotid  gland  is  also  removed,  preferably  with  the  cantery.  The 
lower  border  of  tbi.'  digaslrie  miisele  on  eaeh  side  is  .sutured  to  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  wilh  fine  tanned  ealgut.  Tlie  stumps  of  Ihe  faeia!  artery  are 
left  standing  out  free  inti>  the  ph;ii-yns.     By  liaviuir  a  loiitr  situni|)  and  lyiiif- 


the  litlle  brandies  there  is  rarely  seeoudary  bleeding  from  the  facial  (Fig.  290). 
For  feeding  purposes  a  catheter  is  passed  thi-ough  one  nostril  into  the  pharynx 
and  fastened  to  the  upper  lip  by  adhesive  plaster  or  a  suture.  This  is  done 
before  the  wound  is  closed  as  the  larynx  drops  baek  after  the  operation  and 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  pass  the  catheter  into  the  esophagus.  The  wound 
is  closed  with  silkworni-gnt.  The  tracheotomy  tube  is  left  in  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  until  danger  of  edema  of  Ihe  larynx  is  passed.  The  day  before  its  removal 
it  is  plugged  with  a  cork  to  test  whether  the  patient  can  breathe  satJsfactorUj 
through  the  larynx. 


2a2  OPKRATIVE   SUROEBT 

UPPER  JAW 

If  11  fr]-ow1h  is  limitcil  to  tlio  alveolar  procoss  it  may  be  removed  by  fint 
ciiltiDtfthc  iiitu-osu  Hiitl  sti-Ii>])iiit;  it  bai-k  to  the  point  at  which  the  seetionof  the 
Ihiik-  is  to  ho  nijidc.  Tlic  Iioik*  in  rciiiovod  tiy  a  Ktnall  sliarp  ehisel  or  a  Ktiiall  fingtr 
saw.  Kc-liljiiifTf 's  iiictlKxl  is  to  drivo  si-vcral  Ko^gc^  '"  the  proposed  line  of  w- 
iicctioii  of  tlK>  alveolus  anil  Iciive  tiieiii  in  position  to  control  hemotrbage  until 
the  last  poufre  is  driven  in  to  separate  the  final  attachment.  Then  the  wonnd 
is  quickly  packed.  K  a  solution  of  epinephrin  is  injected  into  the  macosa  be- 
fore the  incision  is  made  the  bleeding  i«  greatly  diminished  and  the  operation 
is  facilitated. 


Kxcision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  done  for  malignant  tumors.  A  number  of 
intiisions  have  been  devised  lis  it  was  a  Ktaiidanl  operation  of  preantiseptic  dajt 
Probably  the  most  siitist'aitory  incision  for  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  Weber's. 
This  iH'gios  at  the  inner  caiitluis  of  the  eye.  goes  downward  in  the  groove  be- 
tween tlie  nose  and  dieek,  skirts  the  ala  of  the  nose,  curves  inward  to  the  mid- 
lino  of  the  upper  lip  and  divides  the  upper  lip  vertically  (Fig.  291).  From 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  inelsioii  a  slifrhtly  cnrved  cut  is  made  outward 
following  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  flap  is  reflected  outward  and 
the  superior  maxillary  hone  is  exposed.  ITiiless  the  indications  of  the  operati<Hi 
demfind  it,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior  maxillae,  but 
if  this  eaniiot  be  safely  prraerved  the  periosteum  should  be  stnpped  up  and 
the  orbital  contents  lilted  gently  upward  and  outward  with  a  retractor.    The 
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malar  bone  is  divided  with  forceps  or  a  wire  saw,  and  then  the  nasal  and  orbi- 
tal processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  are  divided  at  the  inner  and  lower 
portion  of  the  orbit.  The  mouth  is  opened  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
hard  palate  along  the  midline  or  paralU'l  to  it.  The  middle  incisor  teeth  are 
removed  and  wilh  a  finger  saw  the  hard  palate  and  alveolar  process  are  divided 
from  within  the  nostril.  The  soft  palate  is  separated  from  the  hard  palate  with 
scissors.  The  superior  masilla  is  then  seized  with  heavy  forceps  and  bent  out- 
ward and  with  a  twisting  motion  is  removed,  cutting  any  attached  strands  of  tis- 
sue. The  e.avity  caused  by  its  removal  is  at  onee  packed  with  dry  gauze  which  is 
firmly  pressed  in  position  and  held  for  four  or  five  miinites.  It  is  gradually 
removed  and  any  bleeding  spots  that  can  be  damped  arc  caught  and  tied.    The 


wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  the  reflected  flap  is  sutured  into 
position.  Multiple  ligations  of  the  external  carotid  artery  before  excising  the 
jaw  lessen  bleeding  and  probably  decrease  recurrence. 

The  patient  is  put  to  bed  with  the  head  turned  toward  the  operative  side 
and  the  wound  in  the  mouth  is  kept  clean  by  frequent  spraying  with  mild 
antiseptic  solutions  or  by  irrigating  it  with  the  patient  tamed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  fluid  readily  runs  out. 

If  the  growth  in  the  upper  jaw  involves  the  skin  the  incision  of  Weber 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied.  An  excellent  incision  for  cases  of  this  type 
is  that  of  Binnie.  According  to  his  method  incisions  are  made  around  the 
tumor  in  healthy  skin  as  eiose  to  the  grow'th  as  is  thought  wise.  The  upper 
junction  of  these  incisions  is  joined  by  another  incision  that  begins   at  the 
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nose  just  below  the  inner  anjrle  of  the  eye  and  from  the  lower  junction  au  iii- 
eision  ^oes  almost  to  the  an<rh*  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  292).  The  flap  with  the 
nos(i  and  upper  lip  as  base,  is  disseeted  and  retracted  inward  and  the  outer 
ineisions  around  the  *rrowth  are  undercut  and  retracted  outward  (Fig.  293). 
The  bone  is  then  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  described  after  the  incision 
of  Weber. 

In  scjuamous  cell  caneer  involving  the  eye  and  upper  jaw  frequently  a  typi- 
cal operation  cannot  be  done.  The  growth  should  fii-st  be  cauterized  thoroughly 
with  a  th(»rm()cautery  and  eireumseribed  with  an  incision  a  safe  distance  from 
the  margin  of  the  caneer.  Dissection  is  then  made  to  remove  the  neoplasm  and 
the  tissu(\s  immediately  around  it  in  one  mass  so  far  as  possible.  The  raw 
surface  remaining  should  then  be  cauterized  with  a  thermocautery  and  the 
plastic  operation  that  may  be  indicated  is  undertaken  at  some  subsequent 
time  after  the  sloughs  have  separated. 

A  t(*mporary  ost(M)plastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  a  tumor  in  tlie  pliarynx  can  be  done  much  along  the  same  line  as  indicated 
in  the  W(»ber  operation  except  that  the  jaw  bone  is  left  attached  to  the  flap 
and  is  reflected  along  with  the  flap.  After  the  operation  has  been  completed 
the  flap  with  its  attacluMl  bone  is  replaced.  In  this  operation  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  lower  plate  of  the  orbit  wliich  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sup(»rior  maxilla  by  a  sharp  chisel. 

LOWER  JAW 

Tumors  of  the  lower  jaw  along  the  alveolar  process  may  be  removed  in  the 
siime  mann(»r  as  similar  tumors  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
lower  jaw  is  somewhat  more  accessible  than  the  upper  jaw  and  often  permits 
the  use  of  a  small  rotary  saw  which  greatly  facilitates  the  operation.  Holes  may 
be  drilled  in  the  proposed  line  of  incision  and  the  section  of  bone  removed  with 
a  small  thin  chisel.  In  growths  that  spring  frcm  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  it 
is  necessary  to  destroy  or  remove  the  lining  of  the  tooth  socket,  else  a  recur- 
rence is  probable.  This  ean  sometimes  be  done  by  the  point  of  a  sharp  electric 
cauttM'y  and  may  prevent  a  loss  of  considerable  bone  substance. 

In  resection  of  one-half  of  the  inferior  maxilla  an  incision  may  be  made 
as  described  in  the  Ashhurst  operation  for  excision  of  the  tongue.  The  lower  jaw 
can  usually  be  removed,  however,  by  a  less  extensive  incision,  which  begins 
at  \\w  chin,  goes  downward  and  bac^kward  just  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw.  and  then  curves  slightly  upward  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  facial 
art<M\v  is  clamped,  divided  and  ligated.  The  amount  of  tissue  that  should  be 
removed  along  with  the  lower  jaw  depends  upon  the  indication  for  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  cancer  ]uvsents  a  raw  surface  within  the  mouth  this  should  be 
thtu'oughly  cauterized  with  a  thermocautery  before  making  an  ineLsion.  The 
si>ft  tissues  are  hvsenod  f n  ni  their  attaehments  along  the  margins  of  the  incision 
and  the  niiildle  lower  inei^or  teeth  are  extracteil.  The  bone  is  divided  in  the 
midline  or  at  the  ]^oint  desired  by  a  wire  siiw  after  the  soft  parts  have  been 
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separated  in  this  region  and  protected  from  tlie  saw.  The  bone  is  i)ulled  down- 
ward and  outward  and  its  attachments  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  mucosa  are 
separated  from  before  backward.  The  coronoid  process  is  divided  unless  it  is 
distinctly  involved  in  the  growth  and  the  masseter  muscle  and  the  parotid 
gland  are  dissected  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  torn 
from  its  articulation  with  a  twisting  motion.  Bleeding  points  are  tied  and 
the  mucosa  within  the  mouth  is  approximated  if  possible.  Drainage  with  a 
tube  in  a  stab  wound  is  provided.  The  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  after 
excision  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Partial  resections  of  the  jaw  may  be  indicated  for  malignancy  of  the  jaw 
itself  or  for  cancer  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  When  cancer  involves  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  and  under  surface  of  the  tongue  a  free  dissection  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  is  essential  to  cure.  If  provision  is  not  made  for  a  resection  of  a 
part  of  the  lower  jaw  the  resulting  wound  is  difficult  to  heal.    It  is  best  to  re- 
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Fig.  294. — Operation  of  V.  P.  Blair  for  cor- 
rection of  retracted  chin.  The  first  incision  has 
been  made  and  a  silk  ligature  is  i><isscd,  to  which 
a  wire  saw  will  be  fastened. 


Kig.    295. — The   line   of   incision    of   the   lower  jaw- 
is  shown. 


sect  a  portion  of  the  jaw  to  permit  the  jaw  bone  to  collapse  at  this  point  until 
healing  has  occurred.  Later  the  tissues  may  sometimes  be  sti'etehed  and  a 
plastic  operation  with  transplantation  of  bone  is  occasionally  possible.  The 
bone  is  divided  in  the  midline,  as  though  a  resection  of  one-half  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  were  to  be  done.  The  tissues  are  divided  with  electric  cautery  keeping 
close  to  the  bone  and  making  a  block  dissection  as  far  as  possible.  That  por- 
tion of  the  inferior  maxilla  to  which  the  growth  is  nearest  is  removed  along 
with  the  grow^th,  dividing  the  bone  with  a  wire  saw.  This  permits  the  space 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  collapse  and  healing  takes  place  more  readily  than  if 
the  bone  were  kept  intact.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  multiple  ex- 
cision of  the  ribs  in  chronic  empyema. 

After  excision  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw  a  competent  dentist 
should  be  consulted  so  he  can  provide  the  proper  i)rostlietic  devices  to  prevent 
deformity  as  far  as  possible. 
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Blair  has  developed  operations  for  correction  of  deformities  of  the  lower 
jaw.  When  tliere  is  marked  retraction  of  the  chin  from  lack  of  development 
of  the  bone  he  divides  the  bone  through  an  incision  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long  through  the  skin  over  the  posterior  border  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front 
of  tlie  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  parotid  sheath  is  opened  at  the  anterior  border  of 
the  gland  and  the  gland  is  drawn  backward  until  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  can  be  felt.  A  curved  pedicle  needle  with  the  eye  at  the 
end  and  threaded  with  heavy  silk,  is  passed  through  this  incision  between  the 
parotid  gland  and  the  massoter  muscle,  going  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and 
hugging  tlio  bone  closely.  Tlie  point  of  the  needle  emerges  through  the  skin 
of  the  cheok  in  front  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  without  penetrating  the  mucosa 

• 

of  the  mouth  (Fig.  294).  The  silk  is  withdrawn  and  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  wire  saw  which  is  pulled  through  and  which  divides  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
horizontally   (Figs.  295  and  296).     The  hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  packing 


Fig.  296. — The  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  completely  divided  and  the  jaw  is  brought  forward  and  fastencJ 

in  its  corrected  position  by  wires  to  the  teeth. 

the  wound  with  gauze.  A  similar  procedure  is  carried  out  on  the  other  side 
and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  wired  to  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  such 
a  position  as  will  insure  satisfactory  articulation  and  forward  advancement  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  will  be  necessary  to  stretch  the  muscles  considerably  in  order 
to  accomplish  this. 

If  the  jaw  is  too  long,  sections  may  be  removed  from  each  side  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  bone  reunited  by  sutures  through  drill  holes  that  have 
been  made  previously  to  the  resection  of  the  bone.  Such  operations  should  only 
be  undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  a  good  dentist  who  is  interested  in  this 
work. 

In  ankylosis  of  the  temporomaxillary  joint,  the  head  of  the  bone  on  the 
affected  side  may  be  resected  if  it  has  been  determined  that  the  ank^dosis  is 
dependent  upon  this  joint.  The  operation  described  by  Murphy,  or  some 
modification,  is  satisfactory.  It  must  first  be  ascertained  which  side  is  affected. 
This  can  usually  be  done  by  careful  observation  and  noting  that  there  is  ^ 
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sliylit  HlUling  motion  forward  of  thr  jaw  borin  t>n  tlio  unaffected  side  as  the  pa- 
tieut  attempts  to  open  his  mouth.  The  museles  tin  the  ankylosed  side  are 
usually  more  atrophied  than  on  the  UTiaffected  side.  The  operation  of  J.  B. 
Murphy  is  done  through  an  L-shaped  ineision  which  begins  iu  the  temporal 
region  above  and  in  front  of  the  ear  and  goes  downward  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  zj'goma,  curves  forward  along  thp  upper  border  of  the  zygoma  for  about 
three-fourths  of  aji  inch  and  then  goes  slightly  upward  So  as  to  avoid  the 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  (Fig.  2!)7),  This  flap  of  skin  and  fascia  is  reflected 
upward  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  esprwed.  Murphy  u.sps 
special  retractors  for  tliis  purpose.     The  internal  maxillary  artery  passes  in- 
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Fig.  :97.— Tht  Ihirs  d 

ward  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  close  to  the  bone,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  vessel  by  small,  deep  retractors.  The  neck  of 
the  bone  is  divided  with  a  wire  saw  and  a  half-inch  f-eetion  of  bone  is  removed. 
This  may  bo  done  with  forceps  or  a  chisel  instead  of  a  saw.  A  flap  of  fat  and 
faseiB  from  the  temporal  muscle  is  then  dissected  with  the  base  downward  and 
is  tucked  in  hctwct-n  the  divided  ends  of  the  nock  of  the  condyle  and  securely 
fastened  in  this  position  bj'  l>uried  sutures  of  tanned  catgut. 

The  disadvantages  of  Murphy's  operation  arc  that  in  prolonged  ankylosis 
the  muscles  are  frequently  contracted  or  atrophied  so  that  even  after  division 
of  the  hone  it  is  difflcult  for  function  to  be  reestablished.  "When  the  tissue 
changes  about  the  joint  and  the  corouoid  process  are  extensive,  operations  on 
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the  tomporomaxillary  joint  alone  will  not  avail.  Here  the  operation  often 
known  as  Esanareirs  operation,  in  which  a  triangle  of  bone  is  removed  from  the 
lower  jaw  near  its  posterior  angle,  gives  excellent  results.  In  this  operation 
an  incision  about  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  long  is  made,  beginning  just 
above  the  lower  angle  of  the  jaw  and,  extending  along  its  lower  border.  This 
is  made  while  drawing  the  skin  upward  so  that  the  scar  will  not  be  conspicuous. 
The  facial  artery  is  divided  or  retracted.  The  soft  parts  are  separated  from 
the  bone  on  the  inner  and  outer  surface.  The  periosteum  is  divided  along  the 
proposed  lines  of  the  resection  and  a  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone 
having  its  apex  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  is  removed  with 
a  rotary  saw  or  a  wire  saw.  The  base  of  the  wedge  which  is  just  in  front  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  long  (Fig.  298).  In 
a  child  the  base  of  the  wedge  would  be  proportionately  less.    When  the  bone 


Fig.  298. — Lines  showing  the  excision  of  bone  for  the  Esmarch  operation. 

is  resected  the  inferior  dental  artery  and  nerve  are  divided.  Hemorrhage  is 
controlled  by  packing  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  application  of  bone  wax.  A 
flap  of  tissue  from  the  massi^ter  muscle  may  be  sutured  in  the  defect  in  order 
to  prevent  bony  union.  The  wound  is  closetl  without  drainage.  Care  is  taken 
to  avoid  wounding  the  mucosii  of  the  mouth. 

PERIPHERAL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FIFTH  NERVE 

Neuralgia  of  the  trifacial  nerve  may  require  operation  for  resection  of  its 
peripheral  branches.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  genuine  tie  douloureux  peripheral 
operations  or  injections  of  alcohol  are  never  permanently  curative.  However, 
they  may  give  relief  for  several  years  and  if  the  patient  desires  this  type  of 
operation  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  in  all  likelihood  not  be  a  permanent  cure 
it  should  be  done.  Peripheral  res^vtion  of  the  supraorbital  branch  of  the  tri- 
facial nerve  can  be  done  throuirh  an  incision  in  the  eyebrow,  which  leaves  no 
disfiguring  si»ar.  The  nerve  is  exjH^siHi.  graspeil  with  forceps,  and  firm  and 
steady  traction  is  made  continuously  ]>y  slowly  twisting  over  the  forceps,  and 
the  nerve  is  extractCil.  In  this  way  a  considerable  length  of  the  nerve  is  removed. 
The  foramen  from  which  the  nerve  has  Kvn  removal  is  plugged  with  a. piece 
of  neighboring  periosteum  or  si>ft  tissue  which  is  packed  into  the  foramen  with 
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the  end  of  a  probe.    A  metal  screw  or  irritating  foreign  substances  should  never 
be  used  to  occlude  a  foramen  from  which  a  nerve  has  been  removed. 

Operations  upon  the  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  can  best  be  done  within  the  mouth.  An  external  incision  is  unnecessary 
and  is  very  disfiguring.  The  lip  and  outer  angle  of  the  mouth  are  forcibly 
retracted  upward  and  a  weak  solution  of  epinephrin  is  injected  freely  into 
the  mucous  membrane  and  tissues  around  the  infraorbital  foramen.  A  trans- 
verse incision  of  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  is  made  through  the  mu- 
cosa where  it  is  reflected  from  the  bone  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek. 
This  incision  is  carried  down  to  the  bone.  The  periosteum  is  elevated  with  a 
periosteal  elevator  up  to  the  region  of  the  infraorbital  foramen.     This  point 


is  marked  by  the  finger  on  its  approximate  localiun  just  below  the  lower 
eyelid.  Wlien  the  foramen  is  seen  the  periosteum  is  stripped  up  freely  around 
it  and  the  nerve  is  recognized  emerging  from  the  foramen  (Fig.  299).  The 
nerve  is  caught  with  a  pair  of  hemostatic  forceps  and  gradual  traction  is  made 
over  a  period  of  several  minutes. 

Two  inches  or  more  of  the  nerve  can  be  extracted  in  this  way.  The  fora- 
men is  plugged  with  a  piece  of  neighboring  periosteum.  The  incision  in  the 
mucosa  is  sutured.  A  gauze  compress  is  placed  over  the  cheek  and  fastened 
firmly  for  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  prevent  oozing  and  swelling. 

The  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  more  difficult  to  reach  but  can  be 
operated  upon   from  within  the  mouth.     The  mucous  membrane  and  tissue 
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over  it  in  the  recrion  of  the  proposed  ineision  are  infiltrated  with  a  weak  dilu- 
tion of  epinepiirin.  An  ineision  about  one  ineh  longr  is  made  internal  to  and  paral- 
lel with  tiie  anterior  border  of  the  ascendin*?  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  momh 
bein^  held  well  open  with  a  pajr.  The  periosteum  is  stripped  up  from  the 
bone  until  the  inferior  dental  spine  is  frit  and  the  ligament  of  the  jaw  whit-h 
is  attaehed  to  tiiis  spine  is  divided  with  seissors.  The  nerve  is  just  beliind 
this  and  is  iiooked  up  into  the  wound  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible  is  removed 
bv  jrradual  traction. 


CHAPTER  XV 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SCALP,  SKULL  AND  BRAIN 

Operations  on  the  scalp,  independent  of  incisions  of  the  scalp  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  operations  on  the  brain,  are  not  often  indicated  except  as  a 
result  of  trauma  or  for  benign  tumors.  Injuries  of  the  scalp  are  frequent. 
They  are  treated  by  immediate  disinfection  and  if  the  wound  is  a  ragged  one  it 
is  excised  and  the  margins  are  sutured.  Shaving  or  closely  clipping  the  hair 
in  the  region  of  the  wound  should  always  be  done  as  a  first  step.  The  scalp 
presents  a  somewhat  peculiar  structure  which  renders  the  approximation  of  its 
wounds  or  the  ligation  of  its  blood  vessels  different  from  ordinary  tissues.  The 
skin  of  the  scalp  is  thicker  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  superficial  fascia  which  attaches  it  firmly  to  the  aponeurosis  and 
muscle  just  beneath  it.  This  aponeurotic  layer  of  fascia,  called  the  galea 
aponeurot'.ca,  covers  the  vertex  of  the  skull  and  connects  the  muscular  portions 
of  the  occipitofrontalis  muscle.  It  is  also  continuous  with  the  temporal  fascia 
helow  the  temporal  ridge.  It  is  in  reality  a  deep  fascia,  though  it  is  peculiarly 
firmly  attached  to  the  skin.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  scalp  which  do  not 
involve  the  galea  do  not  retract.  The  blood  vessels  run  in  the  deep  layers  of  the 
skin  and  lie  in  verv  dense  tissue  to  which  thev  are  adiierent.  It  is  difficult  to 
pick  uj)  the  vessels  in  the  scalp  and  bleeding  is  arrested  by  sutures  which  are 
tied  tightly  enough  not  only  to  approximate  the  tissues  but  to  control  bleeding. 
If  the  galea  is  wounded  it  is  necessary  to  include  this  in  the  sutures.  Infec- 
tion of  the  space  of  tissue  beneath  the  galea  and  between  this  fascia  and  the 
pericranium  is  dangerous,  as  the  tissue  here  is  loose  and  infection  may  spread 
rapidly.  A  large  hematoma  can  collect  between  the  galea  and  the  pericranium. 
The  pericranium  is  tightly  attached  to  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  but  adheres 
very  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  elsewhere  so  that  infection  beneath  the 
pericranium  will  probably  be  limited  to  one  bone  of  the  skull  whereas  infection 
between  the  pericranium  and  the  galea  aponeurotica  can  spread  over  the 
whole  scalp. 

In  approximating  wounds  of  the  scalp  it  is  highly  important  to  unite  the 
galea  accurately  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  scalp  wound. 
If  the  galea  is  not  united  the  wound  will  gap  and  union  of  the  scalp  will  be 
unsatisfactory-.  If  the  galea  is  united  the  margins  of  the  skin  of  the  scalp  will 
fall  so  close  together  that  frequently  no  other  sutures  are  reiiuired.  In  incising 
the  scalp  in  surgical  operations,  instead  of  grasping  the  individual  vessels,  which 
has  been  explained  as  being  difficult  without  damage  to  the  skin,  the  galea  is 
seized  among  the  margins  of  the  incision  with  long  heavy  hemostatic  for*»An« 
and  the  forceps  are  turned  outward  and  held  out  ot*  tiie  operative  field. 
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will  thus  serve  to  draw  the  ^alea  up  and  so  compress  the  divided  vessels  Id 
the  skin  of  the  scalp  that  complete  temporary-  hemostasis  is  obtained.  When 
the  operation  is  completed  permanent  hemostasis  is  secured  by  sutures. 

Sebaceous  cysts  of  the  scalp  are  common.  They  sometimes  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size  and  are  called  **wens/'  They  are  easily  excised  by  a  straight 
incision,  or  by  an  elliptical  incision  which  includes  an  oval  mass  of  the  thin 
redundant  skin.  The  sac  is  removed  by  blunt  dissection,  inserting  closed  scis- 
sors along  the  outer  surface  of  the  cyst  wall,  hugging  it  closely  and  opening 
the  scissors  widely  each  time  after  they  are  inserted.  If  the  cyst  has  been 
wounded  its  edges  are  grasped  with  hemostatic  forceps  and  the  cyst  is  lifted 
out.  All  of  the  cyst  wall  must  be  removed,  otherwise  there  wiU  probably  be  a 
recurrence. 

A  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  scalp  is  an  enlargement  of  the  normal  arteries 
together  with  a  growth  of  new  arteries.  It  is  treated  most  satisfactorily  by  li- 
gation and  excision.  The  vessels  are  ligated  in  what  appears  to  be  a  normal 
area.  If  the  growth  is  not  too  large  excision  can  then  be  attempted.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  follow  the  method  of  Wyeth  of  injecting  hot  water  by  iso- 
lating the  main  trunk  of  the  vessels,  ligating  the  central  end.  and  injecting  into 
the  distal  end  hot  water,  which  will  destroy  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels. 
Of  course,  caution  Is  necessary  to  isolate  the  other  branches  from  the  main 
trunk  so  that  the  hot  water  will  course  as  far  as  possible  through  the  region 
of  the  cirsoid  aneurism.  If  the  temporal  arteries  can  thus  be  isolated  this 
operation  has  something  to  commend  it.  but  the  farther  the  point  of  injection 
of  hot  water  is  from  the  origin  of  the  abnormal  vessels,  the  more  danger  there 
is  of  injuring  healthy  tissue.  Of  course,  this  should  never  be  tried  if  the 
healthy  vessels  cannot  be  reaoheil  lower  tlian  the  upper  portion  of  the  external 
carotid  artery. 

Excision  of  small  angiomas  or  afftTteil  areas  of  the  scalp  is  done  on  general 
surgical  principlt^,  suturing  the  wound  in  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  structures 
of  the  scalp  that  have  already  been  discussed. 

OjH^rations  u[>on  the  skull  are  seldom  indicated  except  as  the  skull  may 
be  involveil  in  extension  of  a  lesion  from  the  scalp  or  more  frequently  in  order 
to  gain  access  to  the  brain.  As  all  operations  upon  the  brain  except  in  very 
young  infants  require  opening  of  the  skull  this  operation  is  described  as  an 
essential  preliminarj*  part  of  operations  upon  the  brain.  The  older  method  of 
trephininsr  in  which  a  button  of  bone  was  reraoveil  from  the  skull  by  a  tre- 
phine, is  but  seldom  used.  If  a  legion  of  the  brain  is  extensive  enough  to 
demand  an  operation,  it  usually  requires  much  wider  exposure  than  can 
l>e  obtaint\l  thnnigh  a  trephine.  Besides,  in  the  use  of  a  large  trephine  there 
is  danger  of  injuring  the  dura  because  of  the  irregular  thickness  of  the  skull, 
which  might  render  the  skull  at  one  pvirt  of  the  trephine  opening  consid- 
erably thinner  than  at  another  portion.  Opening  the  skull  with  a  mallet  and 
chisel  intliets  an  unneces.<ary  amount  of  trauma  upi>n  the  brain,  which  is 
already   diseased  or  no  operation  would  be  indicated.     The  most  satisfac- 
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tory  method  is  through  a  hole  drilled  by  a  burr  of  such  construction  that, 
like  the  Hudson  instrument,  it  stops  automatically  when  the  dura  is  reached ; 
or  a  burr  of  conical  or  spherical  shape  that  goes  through  the  skull  first 
at  the  central  point  can  be  used.  Here  the  thin  margins  of  bone  next  to  the 
point  of  penetration  are  removed  by  a  sharp-pointed  elevator  and  the  dura  is 
separated  from  the  bone  in  the  region  of  this  opening  by  a  dural  elevator  or  a 
bent  probe.  The  opening  is  enlarged  with  rongeur  forceps,  or  with  forceps 
of  the  DeVilbiss  type,  which  cut  a  narrow  path. 

In  making  an  osteoplastic  flap  for  approaching  the  brain  the  location  of 
the  flap  is  flrst  outlined  by  scratches  with  the  knife.  It  is  so  situated  that  the 
supposed  center  of  the  lesion  will  about  correspond  to  the  center  of  the  osteo- 
plastic flap,  and  it  is  planned  with  due  regard  to  the  nutrition  of  the  flap.  The 
base  of  the  flap  should  include  some  branches  of  the  temporal  or  occipital  ar- 
teries and  its  apex  should  point  toward  the  vertex  of  the  skull.  A  tourniquet 
on  the  scalp  may  be  used  thoiigh  this  is  usually  unnecessary.  Bleeding  is 
best  controlled  by  a  firm  pressure  along  the  line  of  incision  with  the  fingers  of 
an  assistant,  making  the  incision  down  to  the  skull  for  about  two  inches  and 
then  controlling  the  bleeding  by  catching  the  galea  with  long  hemostatic  forceps 
and  turning  the  forceps  back,  as  has  already  been  described. 

The  firsi;  section  of  the  incision  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
flap.  A  periosteal  elevator  is  then  run  under  the  base  of  the  flap  as  close  to 
the  skull  as  possible  from  the  lower  end  of  one  of  tliose  incisions  to  the  other 
and  the  tissues  are  elevated.  A  light  strip  of  metal  is  thrust  under  the  flap  and 
another  placed  external  to  the  base  of  the  flap  and  the  ends  are  compressed  by 
a  rubber  band,  or  long  soft-blade  forceps,  such  as  are  used  in  stomach 
or  intestinal  suturing,  may  clamp  the  base  of  the  flap.  In  this  way  hemorrhage 
from  the  flap  itself  is  controlled  during  the  operation  and  at  the  same  time 
but  little  of  the  attachment  of  the  scalp  to  the  bone  is  affected.  The  incision 
following  the  scratched  line  already  made  is  completed  in  sections  with  but 
little  loss  of  blood.  The  scalp  sliould  not  be  detached  from  the  bony  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  osteoplastic  flap  and  the  pericranium  should  be  stripped 
up  away  from  the  flap.  The  skull  is  perforated  by  a  burr  at  any  point  along 
the  line  of  incision,  though  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  site  of  the 
meningeal  vessels.  The  rest  of  the  procedure  may  be  carried  out  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  A  series  of  holes  can  be  made  with  the  burr  along  the  line  of 
incision  for  the  osteoplastic  flap  and  these  holes  are  connected  by  a  DeVilbiss 
forceps,  or  by  a  wire  saw,  which  is  carried  under  the  skull  from  one  per- 
foration to  another.  The  dura  is  protected  by  a  grooved  director  beneath  the 
saw  while  the  skull  is  being  divided.  A  very  satisfactory  method  is  to  make 
only  one  perforation  and  cut  the  rest  of  the  skull  with  a  DeVilbiss  forceps. 
When  the  skull  is  thick  this  may  be  a  laborious  process.  If  there  is  reason  to 
expect  close  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  the  skull  many  perforations  with 
a  burr  are  made  and  the  dura  is  separated  as  far  as  possible  between  these 
perforations  before  the  rest  of  the  skull  is  divided.  By  far  the  quickest  and 
least  laborious  method  is  with  the  rotary  saw.    This  may  be  dangerous  unless 
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handlod  with  considerable  care.  It  should  never  be  used  without  a  guard  and 
the  saw  witli  the  guard  is  started  from  a  perforation  that  has  been  made  with 
a  burr.  Even  with  the  guard,  however,  the  dura  will  be  occasionally  injured. 
The  bony  part  of  the  flap  near  the  base  is  divided  beneath  the  scalp  as  far 
as  possible,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  soft  tissues  at  the  base  of  the  flap 
in  order  that  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  may  be  maintained.  The  base  of  the 
bony  flap  is  fractured  by  inserting  a  periosteal  elevator  under  the  bone  at  the 
apex  of  the  bony  flap  and  prizing  up  the  bone.  After  elevating  it  for  a  short 
distance  other  elevators  are  inserted  farther  down  on  the  side  of  the  bone 
flap  and  with  a  quick  jerk  the  base  of  the  bone  flap  is  fractured.  The  scalp 
and  the  bone  of  the  flap  are  wrapped  together  with  gauze  wrung  out  of  salt 
solution,  taking  particular  pains  not  to  separate  the  soft  tissues  from  the  bone. 

If  bleeding  occurs  in  the  bone  it  is  checked  by  pressing  into  the  bone  some 
bone  wax.  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  beeswax  seven  parts,  almond  oil  one 
part,  and  salicylic  acid  one  part  and  serves  mechanically  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing by  filling  up  the  channels  in  the  bone  which  contain  the  blood  vessels. 

The  incision  in  the  dura  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  pathology 
present.  If  the  lesion  can  be  seen  through  the  dura  before  the  dura  is  opened 
the  incision  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  it  most  satisfactorily.  If  the 
tumor  or  cyst  is  located  beneath  the  cortex  of  the  brain  a  flap  of  dura  is  made 
with  the  base  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  osteoplastic  flap.  The  incision 
in  the  dura  should  not  be  nearer  the  bone  than  half  an  inch.  After  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  the  dura  is  sutured  with  continuous  sutures  of  fine  silk 
or  fine  catgut. 

The  location  of  the  flap  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  location  of  the 
lesion  and  this  in  turn  is  determined  with  regard  to  the  special  centers  in  the 
brain.  The  region  of  lliese  centers  is  determined  by  measurements  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skull.  The  old  well-established  method  is  that  of  Chipault.  This  re- 
quires working  out  in  each  case  the  percentage  distances  between  the  nasion  and 
the  inion.  The  nasion  is  the  median  part  of  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  frontal 
bones  and  the  inion  is  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  According  to  the 
method  of  rhi|)ault  a  line  is  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  scalp  from  the 
nasion  to  the  inion.  This  line,  considered  as  100,  is  divided  into  percentages. 
The  top  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  the  nasion. 
The  three  primary  lines  of  Chipault  are  drawn,  one  from  the  retro-orbital  tuber- 
cle, or  the  malar  tubercle  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  the  Sylvian  point,  which 
is  70  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  the  nasion  to  the  inion ;  the  second  is  the  lamb- 
doidal  line  which  runs  from  the  malar  tubercle  to  a  point  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
distance  from  the  nasion  to  the  inion  in  the  midline;  and  the  third  is  the  lateral 
sinus  line,  which  marks  the  lateral  sinus  and  runs  from  the  malar  tubercle 
to  a  ])oint  that  is  J)5  por  cent  of  the  distance  from  the  nasion  to  the  inion.  These 
three  primary  lines  are  divided  into  tenths  of  their  length.  Two  secondary 
lines  are  drjiwn,  one  of  which,  called  the  j)recentral  lin?,  |)asses  from  the  junction 
of  the  second  and  third  tenths  of  the  Sylvian  line  to  the  pre^'cntral  point  at  45 
per  cent  of  the  distance  from  the  nasion  to  the  inion  in  the  midline;  and  the 
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Bolandic  line  which  passes  between  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  tenths 
of  the  Sylvian  line  to  the  Rolandic  point  which  is  55  per  font  of  the  distance  from 
the  nasioii  to  the  inioii.  The  prccontral  line  hcgins  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  and  lies  in  its  upper  two-thirds  over  the  precentral  fissure. 
The  Rolandic  line  lies  entirely  over  tlie  whole  o(  the  Rolandie  fissure. 

The  method  of  Reid  is  founded  on  a  base  line  which  is  drawn  horizontally 
from  the  lowest  margin  of  the  bony  orbit  through  tlie  center  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and   then  backward.     A   perpendicular  line   is  drawn   from 


just  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  at  a  rifrht  anplc  to  the  base  line 
and  ends  at  the  median  line  above.  A  posterior  perj)endienlur  line  begins  at 
the  base  line  at  a  point  above  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  praeoss  and 
goes  vertically  upward  to  the  midline  of  the  scalp.  The  Rolandic  fissure  is  rep- 
resented by  a  line  beginning;  af  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  perpendicular 
line  where  it  joins  the  anteroposterior  midline  of  the  si'al|)  and  passes  diago- 
nally downward  and  forward  to  a  point  wlierc  the  Sylvian  line  crttsses  the  ante- 
rior perpendicular  line.  The  Sylvian  line  extends  from  one  and  ouc-ipiarter 
inehei;  behind  the  external  angular  process  to  a  i)oint  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  below  the  most  prominent  point  on  the  parietal  eminence. 
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F,  W.  Riukeuberger*  describes  a  simplified  method  of  cerebral  localization, 
which  is  based  on  bony  landmarks  and  needs  no  measurement  (Fig.  300).  It 
requires  four  lines,  run  from  five  landmarks:  (1)  a  transverse  line  from  the 
glabella  to  the  lambda,  or  nasion  to  inion,  (2)  a  perpendicular  line  from  the 
posterior  i)art  of  the  mastoid  to  the  sagittal  suture,  (3)  a  perpendicular  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  to  tiie  sagittal  suture,  and  (4)  an  oblique  line  con- 
nectiijg  the  junction  of  the  zygoma  and  the  glabella-lambda  lines  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  mastoid  sagittal  suture  line.  This  oblique  line  will  practically  cover  the 
lissure  of  Kolando.  The  Sylvian  point  lies  almost  beneath  the  tip  of  the  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  where  it  joins  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  A  perpen- 
dicular line  up  from  the  middle  of  the  zygoma  until  it  meets  the  glabella- 
lambda  line  will  cover  the  Sylvian  i)oint  at  the  junction  wuth  the  latter  line. 
K  the  glabella-lambda  line  is  folloAved  from  this  junction  to  the  mastoid-sagittal 
suture  line  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  will  be  fairly  accurately  outlined.  The  line 
from  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  to  the  sagittal  suture  is  almost  over  the  ante- 
rior branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  the  artery  lying  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  inch  away  at  any  point. 

The  location  of  the  lesion  of  the  brain  having  been  determined  and  the 
osteoplastic  flap  made,  the  method  of  extraction  of  the  tumor  depends  upon  its 
shape,  consistency  and  depth.  If  the  growth  is  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura,  or  if  it  involves  the  dura,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  this  membrane. 
If  the  dura  is  not  affected  and  the  lesion  is  under  the  cortex  it  will  often 
cause  a  protuberance  which  will  indicate  its  location.  The  brain  is  usually 
under  considerable  tension.  If  the  growth  is  not  'an  infiltrating  growth  but 
is  encapsulated,  a  small  incision  is  made  through  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the 
growth  and  usually  after  a  few  minutes  the  growth  is  gradually  extruded 
from  the  brain.  It  is  highly  important  to  handle  the  cortex  of  the  brain  with 
the  greatest  care.  It  should  not  be  touched  with  dry  sponges  and  it  is  pref- 
erable not  to  touch  it  at  all.  If  manipulation  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
necessary  it  is  done  g(»ntly  with  gauze  wrung  out  of  salt  solution.  If  the 
tumor  is  not  d(»livered  in  this  manner,  suction  may  be  applied  by  taking  the 
barrel  of  a  glass  syringe,  removing  the  piston  and  connecting  the  nozzle  of 
the  syringe  through  a  tube  with  another  syringe,  preferably  a  larger  one.  The 
base  of  the  barrel  of  the  syringe  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  tumor  and 
suction  is  made  by  the  syringe  that  is  connected  with  the  nozzle  of  the  glass 
cylinder  barrel  applied  to  the  brain. 

If  bleeding  occurs  in  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  vessels  are  ligated  if 
possible  with  very  fine  silk  in  a  fine  curved  needle.  If  this  cannot  be  done  a 
piece  of  muscle  from  the  adjacent  muscular  tissue  in  the  soft  part  of  the  flap  is 
cut  and  crushed  in  a  forceps  and  laid  upon  the  bleeding  spot.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  leave  no  bleeding  surface  on  the  brain  or  in  the  tissue  that  will 
come  in  contact  with  the  brain. 

If  the  dura  must  be  excised,  or  if  there  are  many  adhesions  between  the 
cortex  and  the  dura,  which  may  be  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  flap  of 
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fat  should  be  transplanted.  The  details  of  this  will  be  described  later.  If 
the  fat  is  more  bulky  than  the  dura  a  portion  of  the  bone  in  the  osteoplastic  flap 
is  removed  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  compression  iipon  the  brain  by  the 
fat.  The  flap  is  replaced  and  the  wound  is  closed,  preferably  without  drain- 
age, as  drainage  to  the  brain  may  be  followed  by  infection  or  adhesions. 
The  bone  should  be  carefully  replaced.  If  it  seems  to  rest  too  heavily  on 
the  dura  a  suiall  piece  of  fascia  is  interposed  at  inter^'sls  between  the  edges 
of  the  bone  flap  and  the  edges  of  the  skull.  The  scalp  wound  is  sutured  as  has 
tlnady  been  described,  taking  care  to  close  the  galea  accurately  and  to  maintain 
urate  hemostasis  by  sutures.  The  galea  can  be  united  by  a  continuous 
BQtnre  of  catgut  and  the  skin  by  silk,  horsehair,  silkworm-gut  or  fine  tanned 
catgut.  Too  much  pressure  should  not  be  made  over  the  region  of  the  flap, 
as  it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  brain. 


.ion  of  Cushing  fpi 


the  certbdlum. 


The  mL'thod  just  outlined  can  be  used  witli  a  few  variations  to  uncover  al- 
most any  region  of  the  cerebrum,  though  the  cerebellum  requires  a  different 
type  of  incision.  Here  the  "cross-bow"  incision  of  Cushing  gives  good  ex- 
posure (Fig,  301),  After  placing  the  patient  with  his  face  down,  a  curved  in- 
eision  is  made  a  little  above  the  superior  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone,  A 
longitudinal  incision  goes  downward  from  the  middle  of  this  curved  incision 
onto  the  neck.  The  two  triangular  flaps  of  skin  which  are  formed  by  the 
junction  of  this  median  incision  with  the  curved  incision,  are  dissected  down- 
ward and  outward  until  the  insertion  of  the  flat  superficial  cervical  muscles 
is  seen.  Then  these  muscles  arc  divided  transversely  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  below  their  insertion  and  a  median  vertical  incision  is  made  between 
the  muscles  down  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra.  The 
ligamentum  nuchie  is  split  in  the  midline  and  the  soft  parts  are  retracted.  The 
periosteum  is  elevated  from  the  occiput  and  in  this  manner  the  attachment  of 
the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck  is  separated.     The  skull  is  opened  through  the 
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proniineiu*e  of  the  occipital  bone  on  each  side  of  the  midline  with  a  burr  and 
the  opening  is  enlarj^ed  with  ronjrcur  forceps.  The  ridge  of  bone  left  in  the 
midline  is  attacked  last  of  all  and  must  be  removed  with  care  because  of  the 
emissary  veins.  Wlicn  sufficient  bone  has  been  removed  the  middle  occipital 
sinus  is  ligatcd  and  the  dura  is  incised.  The  wound  is  closed  without  drainage 
unless  oozing  is  so  (extensive  as  to  make  it  wise  to  insert  a  small  piece  of  rubl)€r 
tissue  or  rub])er  dam. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  EPILEPSY 

Operation  for  idiopathic  epilepsy  is  but  seUlom  if  ever  justified.  AVhen  a 
cause  is  found  for  cerebral  irritation  it  should  be  removinl,  but  there  should  be 
at  least  a  reasonabh*  connection  between  the  lesion  and  the  epilepsy.  It  has 
been  well  known  that  any  sudden  shock  or  mental  strain  frequently  results  in 
the  cessation  of  epileptic  tits  and  this  too  frecpiently  has  been  construed  as 
therapeutically  following  the  operation. 

rndoubtedly  care  in  treating  fractures  of  the  skull  which  will  prevont 
unnecessiiry  scar  tissue  in  the  injured  brain,  the  dura  or  the  scalp,  tends  to 
prevent  epilepsy,  but  aft(*r  epilepsy  has  been  well  c»stablished,  even  when  there 
js  a  definite  lesion  of  the  brain,  the  removal  of  this  lesion  is  by  no  means  always 
curative.  Such  cases,  howev(»r,  are  j)roper  subjects  for  operation,  but  the 
ultimate  results  are  not  always  gratifying. 

Keen  has  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  excision  of  the  scar  in  the  scalp,  and 
if  he  finds  no  injury  to  the  bone  he  removes  the  scar  in  the  scalp,  unites  the 
wound  carefully,  and  awaits  the  result  of  this  operation.  There  are,  however, 
many  instances  of  injury  to  the  brain  that  result  in  focal  or  Jacksonian  epi- 
lepsy, in  which  the  lesion  can  be  definitely  localized.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  this  is  tru(*  similar  lesions  in  silent  areas  in  the  brain  may 
caus(»  a  geiu'ral  epilepsy  without  producing  focal  s>nnptoms.  Of  course,  in 
every  such  case  a  ct:mpet(Mit  neurologist  should  be  consulted  and  treatment 
directed  to  allay  excitement  and  irritation  to  the  brain  should  be  instituted. 

The  object  of  operating  upon  the  brain  for  epilepsy  is  to  remove  some 
lesion  causing  irritation.  This  in  some  instances  may  be  a  tumor  or  a  cyst 
resulting  from  a  ])revious  injury  that  produced  a  localized  clot  or  destruc- 
tion of  tissue.  If  a  tumor  or  a  cyst  exists  it  is  dealt  with  along  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  already  been  indicated  for  a  brain  operation.  If  the 
trouble  is  due  to  adlu^sions  between  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  the  dura,  the 
problem  becomes  more  crniplicated.  If  the  cortex  of  the  brain  contains  a  scar, 
excision  of  this  scar  will  probably  give  only  temporary  benefit.  If  the  lesion 
is  strictly  focal  and  the  wliole  center  governing  the  convulsive  portion  of  the 
body  is  removed,  then,  of  cours(\  permanent  paralysis  results  and  there  is  at 
least  a  ]K)ssibility  of  the  contraction  of  the  resulting  wound  involving  neigh- 
boring centers.  This  metlicd  of  operation  should  be  resorted  to  very  guardedly, 
if  at  all,  and  only  when  the  reiri  in  of  the  brain  involved  is  very  small  and  th* 
disease  sharply  outlined. 
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Adhesions  between  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  ihe  dura,  or,  if  the  dura  is 
destroyed,  to  the  structures  overlying  the  brain,  are  responsible  for  many 
cases  of  foeal  epilepsy.  Merely  separating  these  adhesions  and  suturing  the 
tissues  does  only  temporary  good.  They  will  almost  certainly  re-form  and  the 
trauma  of  the  operation  may  even  add  to  their  extent.  The  problem  is  some- 
what different  from  that  in  the  abdcmeu  when  the  separation  of  adhesions  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  adhesions,  or  at  least  by 
the  opportunity  to  cover  the  two  opposing  raw  surfaces  with  peritoneum.  The 
mobility  of  the  abdominal  viscera  also  aids  in  the  prevention  of  adhesions.  The 
complicated  tissues  of  the  brain  have  poor  regenerative  powers  and  the  cortical 
cells  and  their  dendrites  never  regenerate.  Alt  of  these  things  greatly  favor 
not  only  the  formation  of  sear  tissue  after  any  injury  to  the  bruin  but  llic 
Btlhetions  of  Ihe  cortex  of  the  brain  to  its  overlying  tissue. 
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Tile  adhesions  may  be  from  the  araclniiiid  or  the  piamater  to  the  dura. 
Naturally  the  physiologic  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  brain  makes  such 
adhesions  a  source  of  considerable  irritation  and  in  individuals  who  are  predis- 
posed to  convulsive  seizures  epilepsy  may  occur. 

The  methods  of  preventing  adhesions  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the 
dura  have  been  numerous.  Mast  of  them  unfortunately  have  not  been  consid- 
ered from  a  biologic  viewpoint,  but  solel.v  mecbanically.  It  has  apparently 
been  conceived  in  some  instances  that  if  a  piece  of  rubber  tissue,  or  a  strip  of 
celluloid,  or  a  gold  or  silver  leaf  would  prevent  two  objeets  from  touching 
each  other,  the  same  method  would  prevent  adhesions  of  the  brain  to  its  over- 
lying structures.  As  a  rule,  the  interposition  of  foreign  material  between  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  and  the  dura  and  its  overlying  tissues  means  not  a  preven- 

'"•♦  an  increase  of  adhesions.     It  may  for  a  time  be  pbysicall.v  impossible 
to  penetrate  Ibe  center  of  this  foreign  material  and   the 
stances  that  are  less  irritating  than  others.    The  logical 
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come  of  those  pniccclnros,  hnwcvcr.  can  I'lisily  he  antieipatod  l»y  aiiyoac  wlio 
has  folldwi'tl  a  small  iiiiiniiiit  nf  experimental  work  in  huryins  foreijrn  suh- 
stuuooH  in  any  portion  of  tlio  liody.  If  tlie  I'omEn  sulistance  is  absfjrbaltle  and 
no  infection  oeeitrs,  it  nuiy  he  alisorlied  it'  not  too  larffe,  and  its  pluee  is  usually 
taken  by  orfranized  iiinniitivi*  tis-sne.  If  it  is  nonabsorbable,  as  gnlil  or  silver 
loaf,  rubber  tissue  or  oelhiloid.  nature  lends  to  eneapsulate  the  material  and 
adhesions  «ro  formtnl  around  tlie  edge  of  the  foreign  substanee.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  adluwions  not  int'reiiuently  results  in  the  eniniplinpr  up  of  the 
forcifrn  substanee  until  it  may  be  broken  into  smaller  pieces  or  rolled  up  in  a 


mass.  Anyone  who  lias  seen  a  sponjre  or  a  ])iwe  of  gauze  aeeidcntly  left  in  tbe 
abdominal  eavity  and  removed  weeks  or  months  later  can  draw  a  very  good 
mental  i)ii'ture  of  what  happens  in  a  smaller  way  when  foreign  substances  are 
left  on  the  cortex  of  tbe  brain. 

The  transplantation  of  faseia  or  inusole  over  the  denuded  cortex  is  followed 
by  adhesions.  The  only  substance  wbieb  seems  to  give  satisfactory  results  that 
justify  transplaiilation  of  tissue  is  fat,  which  has  been  employi>d  snecessfullj 
by  licxer,  Dean  Lewis,  and  olhiTs.  This  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
abdomen  or  from  tbe  thinli. 

A  satisfactory  llap  ouii  be  removed  from  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  taking 
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a  coating  oE  fat  on  the  fascia  lata  and  transplanting  the  fat  and  fascia  to  the 
braiu,  placing  the  fat  next  to  the  cortex.  The  fascia  ia  united  to  the  edges  of 
the  dura  by  a  few  catgut  sutures.  It  is  best  to  split  the  dura  in  several  di- 
rections and  to  insinuate  the  edges  of  the  fat  under  the  edges  of  the  dura. 
It  is  highly  important  in  such  cases  to  remove  suflScieut  bone  from  the  skull  so 
that  the  replacement  oE  an  osteoplastic  flap  will  not  produce  too  much  pressure 
upon  the  fatty  transplant,  which  is  normally  much  thicker  than  the  dura  (Pigs. 
302,  303,  304  and  305). 

In  performing  such  operations  the  lesion  is  usually  indicated  by  the  scar 
on  the  scalp  and  it  is  best  so  to  shape  the  flaps  of  scalp  as  to  enable  the  operator 


to  excise  the  scar  in  the  scalp  and  to  enter  the  skull  on  the  margin  of  the 
supposed  area  of  adhesion  and  not  in  its  center.  The  skull  immediately  over 
these  adhesions,  if  the  area  is  not  too  extensive,  should  be  removed  entirely,  so 
when  the  scalp  is  replaced  there  is  no  bone  over  the  fatty  flap  to  produce 
compression. 

In  three  cases  of  epilepsy  following  trauma  to  the  skull  and  brain  I  have 
used  this  method  of  transplanting  a  fatty  fascia  flap.  Two  of  these  patients 
have  so  far  made  a  very  satisfactory  recovery.  The  third  has  been  considerably 
benefited,  but  is  not  cured.  It  may  be  that  the  operation  in  this  instance  merely 
produced  a  temporary  alleviation.    In  one  of  the  two  cases  in  which  the  resnlt 
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HUH  consiiiorcd  salJHfm'tory  the  patient  liml  been  previously  operated  upon  fur 
(."'iK-riil  epilciiHV  elHewhere  aixl  a  )ar(re  osteojtiastie  flap  had  been  turned  dDm 
over  the  nuitor  area.  For  several  years  he  appeared  to  be  relieved  of  his 
e[.ilc|isv,  but  biter  lefraii  liaviiifr  coimilsive  seizures  of  his  left  forearm  ami 
liiiiid.  These  were  not  aeeonipaiiied  by  iincnnsciousness.  They  would  recur  at 
iiitervalH  of  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Operation  showed  marketl  adhe- 
(liouN  of  the  piamatcr  and  araehnoid  and  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the  dura 


over  the  arm  and  hand  eenter.  Elsewhere  the  eortex  of  the  brain  appeari'd  to 
be  normal  and  iiiiniuilierenl.  The  adhesions  were  divided  with  a  sharp  kiiif* 
and  a  fatly  faseia  transplnnt  was  made  with  the  fat  next  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  The  nnn  and  hand  were  paralyziti  for  several  daj^s  and  then  weak  niO' 
lion  liepini  and  tinally  the  motion  iippeanit  about  normal.  liVlien  last  iieard 
from  iilinnt  two  yeai-s  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  had  no  further  con- 
vnlsive  seizures  In  his  arm  ami  hand  ami  the  motion  had  returned  satisfactorily- 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HYDROCEPHALUS 

Many  yeiir^  ayo.  Hilton,  in  ■'liesi  and  Pain."  stated  that  hydrocephalus 
\v.i>  ibi.'  to  ob-lnietion  of  the  outlet  of  the  eerelimspinal  fluid  from  the  brain. 
Hiveni  re-^-areb  se.ms  to  emphasixo  Hilton's  views. 
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The  cerebrospinal  fluid  comes  from  the  clioroid  plexus.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  choroid  plexus  lies  in  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles containing  the  remaining  fourth.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  makes  its  way 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  through  the  foramina 
of  Laschka  and  Magendie  to  the  subarachnoid  space.  Absorption  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  practically  entirely  from  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  existence  of 
fanciful  stomata  and  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  pacchionian  bodies  have  been 
disproved.  Normal  absorption  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  takes  place  slowly  by  osmosis 
through  the  membrane  of  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  subdural  space  has 
t>Ut  little  absorptive  capacity.  The  communication  between  the  fluids  of  the 
^'eiitricles  and  the  subarachnoid  spaces  normally  exists  only  through  the  fourth 
^'outride  and  the  foramina  of  Luschka  and  Magendie.  In  the  absence  of  these 
formal  openings  this  communication  can  apparently  be  satisfactorily  main- 
"•^Uined  only  through  openings  made  in  this  region. 

Operations  for  hydrocephalus  that  are  designed  to  cause  absorption  of  the 
Cerebrospinal  fluid  by  transferring  it  to  other  portions  of  the  body  cannot 
ill  the  nature  of  things  be  successful.  The  only  benefit  is  the  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  pressure  by  removing  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  during  the  operation  and 
the  decompressive  effect  of  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skull.  It  is  well  known 
that  forced  absorption  of  fluid  in  tissues  of  the  body  as  illustrated  by  a  continuous 
hypodermoclysis  of  salt  solution  is  temporary.  The  blockage  of  lymphatics 
in  the  region  of  the  hypodermoclysis  produces  such  a  condition  in  the  tissues 
that  but  little  fluid  is  absorbed  after  a  few  days  and  that  only  under  great 
pressure.  If  sufficient  pressure  existed  M'ithin  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  to 
force  the  absorption  of  the  cerebrosi)inal  fluid  after  it  has  been  conducted 
into  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  scalp  or  chest,  the  pressure  itself  would  cause  de- 
struction of  the  brain.  Operations  for  creating  a  channel  between  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  sooner  or  later  result  in  closure  of 
the  channel. 

Hydrocephalus  should  be  differentiated  from  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain  in  which  there  is  an  exudate  from  various  tissues.  This  exudate  ceases 
when  the  irritation  of  inflammation  or  trauma  has  subsided.  For  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  said  that  there  is  only  one  type  of  hydrocephalus,  the  obstructive 
form.  The  obstruction  may  exist  along  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  or  in  the  roof 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  which  permits  only  a 
limited  amount  of  absorption  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  but  is  not  a  complete 
blockage  as  would  be  in  obstruction  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  In  the  form 
of  obstructive  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  obstruction  is  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  fluid  communicates  with  this  limited  area 
of  subarachnoid  space  and  with  the  spinal  cord. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  an  operation  which  merely  conducts  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  into  tissues  of  the  scalp  or  neck  cannot  succeed  for  reasons 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Operations  such  as  puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum 
merely  transfer  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  to  the 
subdural  space  where  almost  no  absorption  takes  place,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
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being  absorbed  from  the  subaraehnoid  s])aee.  The  problem,  then,  particularly  iu 
the  comnmnieating  tyi)e  of  hydrocephalus,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
subaraehnoid  si)ace  near  the  fourth  ventricle  is  still  left  but  Ls  shut  off  by  ad- 
hesions from  the  larger  subaraehnoid  space,  consists  in  so  reducing  the  forma- 
tion of  cerebrospinal  fluid  that  the  amount  that  is  secreted  can  be  absorbed. 

Walter  E.  Dandy,-  of  Baltimore,  has  devised  an  operation  for  removal  of 
that  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  lies  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  remove  the  choroid  plexus  from  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles 
and,  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  is  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  absorption 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  formed  from  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  choroid 
plexus  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  can  probably  be  done  by  the 
limited  amount  of  subarachnoid  space  remaining.  Before  attempting  the 
operation,  however,  it  should  be  determined  that  the  hydrocephalus  is  of 
the  communicating  type,  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  subarachnoid 
space.  This  is  done  by  injection  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  neutral  pheuol- 
sulphonephthalein  into  either  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  solution 
is  especially  prepared  and  the  drug  that  is  ordinarily  used  to  test  kidney  func- 
tion is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  hydrocephalus  is  of  the  communicating  type  a 
lumbar  puncture  done  half  an  hour  later  will  demonstrate  the  dye  in  the  spinal 
fluid,  but  if  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  ventricular  system  the  spinal  fluid 
will  remain  colorless. 

If  the  operation  of  Dandy  is  indicated,  it  is  done  as  follows:  A  small 
circular  bone  flap  is  made  over  the  parietal  eminence  with  the  base  toward 
the  midline  and  so  located  that  it  is  well  posterior  to  the  Rolandic  area.  The 
flap  of  bone  and  then  of  dura  is  turned  up,  and  the  vessels  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  are  tied  with  fine  silk  and  the  cortex  of  the  brain  ls  incised  down  to  the 
ventricle.  Into  this  incision  is  inserted  a  nasal  dilating  speculum,  or  if  the 
ventricle  is  very  large  a  spatula  may  be  used.  After  removing  all  of  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  the  choroid  plexus  is  n^cognized  as  a  brownish-red  flocculent 
substance  and  is  picked  up  with  forceps  at  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  vessels 
are  ligated  with  a  silver  clip,  clamping  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire  on  the 
vessel  with  espiM'ially  const ructinl  forceps.  A  small  pledget  of  moist  cot- 
ton is  inserted  gently  into  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  prevent  blood  from 
gaining  access  to  the  third  ventricle.  The  choroid  plexus  is  cut  and  gently 
strii)i)ed  back  to  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle.  When  the  glomus 
is  reached,  the  choroid  plexus  is  then  ])icked  up  again  at  the  tip  of  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  the  ventricle  and  similarly  stripped  backward  from  this  point  to  the 
glomus  when  the  attachment  to  the  glomus  is  liberated  and  the  entire  choroid 
plexus  removed.  Blec^ding  is  slight  but  shoidd  be  completely  controlled  by 
cotton  pledgets  soaked  in  salt  solution,  (jreat  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no 
bleeding  points.  The  cavities  that  are  left  would  cause  collapse  of  the  brain 
and  are  filled  with  salt  solution.     The  opening  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
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closed  with  internipted  sutures  of  fine  silk  in  tlie  piameter  and  araelnioid.  The 
dura  and  scalp  are  closed  with  silk,  taking  care  to  have  no  leakage.  A  similar 
procedure  is  carried  out  on  the  other  side  at  a  different  time. 

Four  e&ses  operated  upon  in  this  manner  hy  Dandy  have  all  survived  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  though  three  died  frcmi  two  to  four  weeks 
after  the  operation.  One  was  living  and  showed  no  evidence  of  return  of 
the  disease  ten  months  after  operation. 

The  operation  is,  of  course,  a  severe  one  and  should  not  he  lightly  under- 
taken but  it  is  founded  on  scientific  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  hydrocephalus. 

Puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  relieve  temporarily  the  tension  of 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  in  instances  in  which  this  fluid  is 
due  to  inflammation  or  trauma  may  be  advisable,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
It  can  hardly  be  curative  in  true  hydrocephalus,  because  the  fluid  is 
drained  into  the  subdural  space  instead  of  the  subarachnoid  and  there  is 
but  little  absorption  in  the  subdural  space.  This  operation  is  done  pref- 
erably in  the  anterior  third,  or  at  least  in  the  anterior  two-thirds,  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  because  the  corpus  is  thinner  at  this  ])ortion.  A  small  U-shaped  flap 
of  scalp  is  made  WMth  its  base  at  the  midline,  or  a  straight  incision  can  be  used. 
The  exposure  of  the  skull  is  so  located  that  the  bone  can  be  reached  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  midline  and  the  same  distance  posterior  to  the  coronary  su- 
ture. The  dura  is  opened,  and  a  blunt  malleable  needle  is  passed  downward 
and  inward  until  it  reaches  the  falx  cerebri,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  corpus 
callosum.  The  needle  is  then  gently  pressed  through  the  corpus  and  fluid  should 
immediately  flow.  The  opening  in  the  corpus  callosum  is  enlarged  by  moving 
the  needle  forward  and  backward  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  wound  is  ch)sed 
in  the  usual  manner  without  drainage.  A  probe  may  sometimes  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  needle.    Either  instrument  should  have  a  scale  marked  upon  it. 

The  lateral  ventricle  can  also  be  punctured  by  the  method  advocated  by  Keen. 
Here  a  point  is  indicated  about  one  inch  behind  and  one  inch  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  temporal  convolution. 
After  removing  a  small  piece  of  skull  and  opening  the  dura  the  needle  is  di- 
rected inward  and  toward  the  top  of  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side.  The  ventricle 
is  about  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  HYPOPHYSIS 

Operations  for  removal  of  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  have  been  i)erformed 
through  the  nasal  route  or  through  the  region  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  latter 
has  been  developed  into  a  standard  operation  and  appears  to  be  the  method  of 
choice. 

The  method  that  gives  most  satisfactory  approach  seems  to  be  an  attack 
by  a  frontal  osteoplastic  flap.  This  operation  has  been  devised  by  Mc Arthur. 
A  flap  is  made  with  its  pedicle  in  the  temporal  region.  An  incision  outlining 
this  flap  goes  from  the  midpoint  between  the  eyebrows  up  the  middle  of  the 
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being  absorbed  from  tlie  siibarachiioid  s])aee.  The  problem,  then,  particularly  in 
the  eommunieating  type  of  hydrocephalus,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
subarachnoid  space  near  the  fourth  ventricle  is  still  left  but  is  shut  off  by  ad- 
hesions from  the  larjr(»r  subarachnoid  space,  consists  in  so  reducing  the  forma- 
tion of  cen»brospinal  fluid  that  the  amoinit  that  is  secreted  can  be  absorbed. 

Walter  E.  Dandy,'-  of  Baltimore,  has  devised  an  operation  for  removal  of 
that  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  lies  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  Ls  im- 
practicable to  remove  the  choroid  plexus  from  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles 
and,  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  is  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  absorption 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  formed  from  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  choroid 
plexus  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  can  probably  be  done  by  the 
limited  amount  of  subarachnoid  space  remaining.  Before  attempting  the 
operation,  however,  it  should  be  determined  that  the  hydrocephalus  is  of 
the  communicating?  type,  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  subarachnoid 
space.  This  is  done  by  injection  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  neutral  phenol- 
sulphonephthalein  into  either  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  solution 
is  especially  prepared  and  the  dru«?  that  is  ordinarily  used  to  test  kidney  func- 
tion is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  hydrocephalus  is  of  the  communicating  type  a 
lumbar  puncture  done  half  an  hour  later  will  demonstrate  the  dye  in  the  spinal 
fluid,  but  if  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  ventricular  system  the  spinal  fluid 
will  remain  colorless. 

If  the  operation  of  Dandy  is  indicated,  it  is  done  as  follows:  A  small 
circular  bone  flap  is  made  over  the  parietal  eminence  with  the  base  toward 
the  midline  and  so  located  that  it  is  well  posterior  to  the  Bolandic  area.  The 
flap  of  bone  and  then  of  dura  is  turned  up,  and  the  vessels  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  are  tied  with  fine  silk  and  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  incised  down  to  the 
ventricle.  Into  this  incision  is  inserted  a  nasal  dilating  speculum,  or  if  the 
ventricle  is  very  large  a  spatula  may  be  used.  After  removing  all  of  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  the  choroid  pl(»xus  is  recognized  as  a  brownish-red  flocculent 
substance  and  is  ])icked  up  with  forceps  at  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  vessels 
are  ligated  with  a  silver  cli]),  clamping  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire  on  the 
v(»ssel  with  especially  constructed  forceps.  A  small  pledget  of  moist  cot- 
ton is  inserted  gently  into  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  prevent  blood  from 
gaining  access  to  the  third  ventricle.  The  choroid  plexus  is  cut  and  gently 
stripiK'd  back  to  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle.  When  the  glomus 
is  reached,  the  choroid  plexus  is  then  pi(*ked  up  again  at  the  tip  of  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  the  ventricle  and  similarly  stripped  backward  from  this  point  to  the 
glomus  when  the  attachment  to  the  glomus  is  liberated  and  the  entire  choroid 
l)lexus  removed.  Bleeding  is  slight  but  should  be  completely  controlled  by 
cotton  pledgets  soaked  in  salt  solution,  (ireat  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no 
bleeding  points.  The*  cavities  that  are  left  would  cause  collapse  of  the  brain 
and  are  filled  with  salt  solution.     The  opening  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
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closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  silk  in  the  piameter  and  arachnoid.  The 
dura  and  scalp  are  closed  with  silk,  takinj^  care  to  have  no  leakage.  A  similar 
procedure  is  carried  out  on  the  other  side  at  a  diflFerent  time. 

Four  cases  operated  upon  in  this  manner  by  Dandy  have  all  survived  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  thoujrh  three  died  from  two  to  four  weeks 
after  the  operation.  One  was  living  and  showed  no  evidence  of  return  of 
the  disease  ten  months  after  operation. 

The  operation  is,  of  course,  a  severe  one  and  should  not  be  lightly  under- 
taken but  it  is  founded  on  scientific  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  hydrocephalus. 

Puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  relieve  temporarily  the  tension  of 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  in  instances  in  which  this  fluid  is 
due  to  inflammation  or  trauma  may  be  advisable,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
It  can  hardly  be  curative  in  true  hydrocephalus,  because  the  fluid  is 
drained  into  the  subdural  space  instead  of  the  subarachnoid  and  there  is 
but  little  absorption  in  the  subdural  space.  This  operation  is  done  pref- 
erably in  the  anterior  third,  or  at  least  in  the  anterior  two-thirds,  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  because  the  corpus  is  thinner  at  this  portion.  A  small  U-shaped  flap 
of  scalp  is  made  with  its  base  at  the  midline,  or  a  straight  incision  can  be  used. 
The  exposure  of  the  skull  is  so  located  that  the  bone  can  be  reached  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  midline  and  the  same  distance  posterior  to  the  coronary  su- 
ture. The  dura  is  opened,  and  a  blunt  malleable  needle  is  passed  downward 
and  inward  until  it  reaches  the  falx  cerebri,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  corpus 
callosum.  The  needle  is  then  gently  pressed  through  the  corpus  and  fluid  should 
immediately  flow.  The  opening  in  the  corpus  callosum  is  (enlarged  by  moving 
the  needle  forward  and  backward  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  wound  is  closed 
in  the  usual  manner  without  drainage.  A  probe  may  sometimes  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  needle.    Either  instrument  should  have  a  scale  marked  upon  it. 

The  lateral  ventricle  can  also  be  punctured  by  the  method  advocated  by  Keen. 
Here  a  point  is  indicated  about  one  inch  behind  and  one  inch  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  temporal  convolution. 
After  removing  a  small  piece  of  skull  and  opening  the  dura  the  needle  is  di- 
rected inward  and  toward  the  top  of  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side.  The  ventricle 
is  about  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  HYPOPHYSIS 

Operations  for  removal  of  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  have  been  performed 
through  the  nasal  route  or  through  the  region  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  latter 
has  been  developed  into  a  standard  operation  and  appears  to  be  the  method  of 
choice. 

The  method  that  gives  most  satisfactory  approach  seems  to  be  an  attack 
by  a  frontal  osteoplastic  flap.  This  operation  has  been  devised  by  McArthur. 
A  flap  is  made  with  its  pedicle  in  the  temporal  region.  An  incision  outlining 
this  flap  goes  from  the  midpoint  between  the  eyebrows  up  the  middle  of  the 
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bein^  absorbed  from  the  subaraehnoid  s])aee.  The  problem,  then,  particularly  in 
the  eommuiiieatin*?  type  of  hydrocephalus,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
subarachnoid  space  near  the  fourth  ventricle  is  still  left  but  is  shut  oflf  by  ad- 
hesions from  the  larjrer  subarachnoid  space,  consists  in  so  reducing  tlie  forma- 
tion of  cerebrospinal  fluid  that  the  amount  that  is  secreted  can  be  absorbed. 

Walter  E.  Dandy,"  of  Baltimore,  has  devised  an  operation  for  removal  of 
that  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  lies  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  remove  the  choroid  plexus  from  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles 
and,  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  is  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  absorption 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  formed  from  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  choroid 
plexus  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  can  probably  be  done  by  the 
limited  amount  of  subarachnoid  space  remaining.  Before  attempting  the 
operation,  however,  it  should  be  determined  that  the  hydrocephalus  is  of 
the  communicating  type,  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  subarachnoid 
space.  This  is  done  by  injection  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  neutral  pheuol- 
sulphonephthalein  into  either  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  solution 
is  especially  pr(»])ared  and  the  drug  that  is  ordinarily  used  to  test  kidney  func- 
tion is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  hydrocephalus  is  of  the  communicating  type  a 
lumbar  puncture  done  half  an  hour  later  will  demonstrate  the  dye  in  the  spinal 
fluid,  but  if  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  ventricular  system  the  spinal  fluid 
will  remain  colorless. 

If  the  operation  of  Dandy  is  indicated,  it  is  done  as  follows:  A  small 
circular  bone  flaj)  is  made  over  the  parietal  eminence  with  the  base  toward 
the  midline  and  so  located  that  it  is  well  posterior  to  the  Bolandic  area.  The 
flap  of  bone  and  then  of  dura  is  turned  up,  and  the  vessels  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  are  tied  with  fine  silk  and  tlie  cortex  of  the  brain  is  incised  down  to  the 
ventricle.  Into  this  incision  is  inserted  a  nasal  dilating  speculum,  or  if  the 
ventricle  is  very  largo  a  spatula  may  be  used.  After  removing  all  of  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  the  choroid  plexus  is  recognized  as  a  brownish-red  flocculent 
substance  and  is  picked  up  with  forceps  at  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  vessels 
are  ligated  with  a  silver  clip,  clamping  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire  on  the 
V(»ssel  with  esjx^cially  constructed  forceps.  A  small  pledget  of  moist  cot- 
ton is  inserted  gently  into  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  prevent  blood  from 
gaining  access  to  the  third  ventricle.  The  choroid  plexus  is  cut  and  gently 
stripi)cd  back  to  th(»  floor  of  tlie  body  of  the  ventricle.  When  the  glomus 
is  reached,  the  choroid  plexus  is  then  i)icked  up  again  at  the  tip  of  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  the  ventricle  and  similarly  stripped  backward  from  this  point  to  the 
glomus  when  the  attachment  to  the  glomus  is  liberated  and  the  entire  choroid 
j)lexus  removed.  Blctnling  is  slight  but  should  be  completely  controlled  by 
cotton  i)ledgets  soaked  in  salt  solution.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no 
bleeding  ])oints.  The  cavities  that  are  left  would  cause  collapse  of  the  brain 
and  are  filled  with  salt  solution.     Tlie  opening  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
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closed  with  iiiternipted  sutures  of  fine  silk  in  tho  piameter  and  arachnoid.  The 
dura  and  scalp  are  closed  with  silk,  takinp:  care  to  have  no  leakage.  A  similar 
procedure  is  carried  out  on  the  other  side  at  a  diflFercnt  time. 

Four  cases  operated  upon  in  this  manner  by  Dandy  have  all  survived  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  though  three  died  from  two  to  four  weeks 
after  the  operation.  One  was  living  and  showed  no  evidence  of  return  of 
the  disease  ten  months  after  operation. 

The  operation  is,  of  course,  a  severe  one  and  should  not  be  lightly  under- 
taken but  it  is  founded  on  scientific  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  hydrocephalus. 

Puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  relieve  temporarily  the  tension  of 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  in  instances  in  which  this  fluid  is 
due  to  inflammation  or  trauma  may  be  advisable,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
It  can  hardly  be  curative  in  true  hydrocephalus,  because  the  fluid  is 
drained  into  the  subdural  space  instead  of  the  subarachnoid  and  there  is 
but  little  absorption  in  the  subdural  space.  This  operation  is  done  pref- 
erably in  the  anterior  third,  or  at  least  in  the  anterior  two-thirds,  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  because  the  corpus  is  thinner  at  this  ])ortion.  A  small  TT-shaped  flap 
of  scalp  is  made  with  its  base  at  the  midline,  or  a  straight  incision  can  be  used. 
The  exposure  of  the  skull  is  so  located  that  the  bone  can  be  reached  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  midline  and  the  same  distance  posterior  to  the  coronary  su- 
ture. The  dura  is  opened,  and  a  blunt  malleable  needle  is  passed  downward 
and  inward  until  it  reaches  the  falx  cerebri,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  corpus 
callosum.  The  needle  is  then  gently  pressed  through  the  cori)us  and  fluid  should 
immediately  flow.  The  opening  in  the  corpus  callosum  is  enlarged  by  moving 
the  needle  forward  and  backward  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  wound  is  closed 
in  the  usual  manner  without  drainage.  A  probe  may  sometimes  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  needle.    Either  instrument  should  have  a  scale  marked  upon  it. 

The  lateral  ventricle  can  also  be  punctured  by  the  method  advocated  by  Keen. 
Here  a  point  is  indicated  about  one  inch  behind  and  one  inch  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  temporal  convolution. 
After  removing  a  small  piece  of  skull  and  opening  the  dura  the  needle  is  di- 
rected inward  and  toward  the  top  of  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side.  The  ventricle 
is  about  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  HYPOPHYSIS 

Operations  for  removal  of  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  have  been  performed 
through  the  nasal  route  or  through  the  region  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  latter 
has  been  developed  into  a  standard  operation  and  appears  to  be  the  method  of 

choice. 

The  method  that  gives  most  satisfactory  approach  seems  to  be  an  attack 
by  a  frontal  osteoplastic  flap.  This  operation  has  been  devised  by  Mc Arthur. 
A  flap  is  made  with  its  pedicle  in  the  temporal  region.  An  incision  outlining 
this  flap  goes  from  the  midpoint  between  the  eyebrows  up  the  middle  of  the 
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being  absorbed  from  the  subaraehiioid  sj)ace.  The  problem,  then,  particularly  in 
the  communieating  type  of  hydroeephalus,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
subarachnoid  space  near  the  fourth  ventricle  is  still  left  but  is  shut  off  by  ad- 
hesions from  the  larger  subaraclnioid  s{)ace,  consists  in  so  reducing  the  forma- 
tion of  cerebrosi)inal  fluid  that  the  amount  that  is  secreted  can  be  absorbed. 

Walter  E.  Dandy,'-  of  Baltimore,  has  devised  an  operation  for  removal  of 
that  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  lies  in  the  lateral  ventricles.    It  is  im- 
practicable to  remove  the  choroid  plexus  from  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles 
and,  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  is  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  absorption 
of  the  cerebrospinal   fluid   formed   from  the  twenty-five  per  cent   of  choroid 
plexus  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  can  probably  be  done  by  the 
limited   amount    of   subarachnoid   space   remaining.     Before   attempting  the 
operation,   however,   it  should  be   determined   that   the  hydrocephalus  is  of 
the   communicating  type,   in  which   the   obstruction   is   in   the   .subarachnoid 
space.     This  is  done  by  injection  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  neutral  phenol- 
sulphonephthalein  into  either  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.    This  solution 
is  especially  prepared  and  the  drug  that  is  ordinarily  used  to  test  kidney  func- 
tion is  not  satisfactory.     If  the  hydrocephalus  is  of  the  communicating  type  a 
lumbar  puncture  done  half  an  hour  later  will  demonstrate  the  dye  in  the  spinal 
fluid,  but  if  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  ventricular  system  the  spinal  fluid 
will  remain  colorless. 

If  the  operation  of  Dandy  is  indicated,  it  is  done  as  follows:  A  small 
circular  bone  flap  is  made  over  the  parietal  eminence  with  the  base  toward 
the  midline  and  so  located  that  it  is  well  posterior  to  the  Rolandic  area.  The 
flap  of  bone  and  then  of  dura  is  turned  up,  and  the  vessels  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  are  tied  with  fine  silk  and  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  incised  down  to  the 
ventricle.  Into  this  incision  is  inserted  a  nasal  dilating  speculum,  or  if  the 
ventricle  is  very  large  a  spatula  may  be  used.  After  removing  all  of  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  the  choroid  plexus  is  recognized  as  a  brownish-red  flocculent 
substance  and  is  picked  u])  with  forceps  at  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  vessels 
are  ligated  with  a  silver  clip,  clamping  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire  on  the 
vessel  with  especially  constructed  forceps.  A  small  pledget  of  moist  cot- 
ton is  inserted  gently  into  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  prevent  blood  from 
gaining  access  to  the  third  ventricle.  The  choroid  plexus  is  cut  and  gently 
strip])ed  back  to  the  floor  of  tlu*  body  of  the  ventricle.  When  the  glomus 
is  readied,  the  choroid  plexus  is  then  i)icked  up  again  at  the  tip  of  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  the  ventricle  and  similarly  stripped  backward  from  this  point  to  the 
glomus  when  the*  attachment  to  the  glomus  is  liberated  and  the  entire  choroid 
plexus  removed.  Bleinli ng  is  slight  but  shoidd  be  completely  controlled  by 
cotton  pledgets  soaked  in  salt  solution.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no 
bleeding  points.  The  cavities  tluit  are  left  would  cause  collapse  of  the  brain 
and  are  filled  with  salt  solution.     The  opening  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
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closed  with  internipted  sutures  of  fine  silk  in  the  piameter  and  arachnoid.  The 
dura  and  scalp  are  closed  with  silk,  taking  care  to  have  no  leakage.  A  similar 
prcxjedure  is  carried  out  on  the  other  side  at  a  diflFerent  time. 

Four  cases  operated  upon  in  this  manner  by  Dandy  have  all  survived  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  though  three  died  from  two  to  four  weeks 
after  the  operation.  One  was  living  and  showed  no  evidence  of  return  of 
the  disease  ten  months  after  operation. 

The  operation  is,  of  course,  a  severe  one  and  should  not  be  lightly  under- 
taken but  it  is  founded  on  scientific  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  hydrocephalus. 

Puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  relieve  temporarily  the  tension  of 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  in  instances  in  which  this  fluid  is 
due  to  inflammation  or  trauma  may  be  advisable,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
It  can  hardly  be  curative  in  true  hydrocephalus,  because  the  fluid  is 
drained  into  the  subdural  space  instead  of  the  subarachnoid  and  there  is 
but  little  absorption  in  the  subdural  space.  This  operation  is  done  pref- 
erably in  the  anterior  third,  or  at  least  in  the  anterior  two-thirds,  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  because  the  corpus  is  thinner  at  this  portion.  A  small  U-shaped  flap 
of  scalp  is  made  with  its  base  at  the  midline,  or  a  straight  incision  can  be  used. 
The  exposure  of  the  skull  is  so  located  that  the  bone  can  be  reached  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  midline  and  the  same  distance  posterior  to  the  coronary  su- 
ture. The  dura  is  opened,  and  a  blunt  malleable  needle  is  passed  downward 
and  inward  until  it  reaches  the  falx  cerebri,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  corpus 
callosum.  The  needle  is  then  gently  pressed  through  the  corpus  and  fluid  should 
immediately  flow.  The  opening  in  the  corpus  callosum  is  enlarged  by  moving 
the  needle  forward  and  backward  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  wound  is  closed 
in  the  usual  manner  without  drainage.  A  probe  may  sometimes  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  needle.    Either  instrument  should  have  a  scale  marked  upon  it. 

The  lateral  ventricle  can  also  be  punctured  by  the  method  advocated  by  Keen. 
Here  a  point  is  indicated  about  one  inch  behind  and  one  inch  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  temporal  convolution. 
After  removing  a  small  piece  of  skull  and  opening  the  dura  the  needle  is  di- 
rected inward  and  toward  the  top  of  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side.  The  ventricle 
is  about  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  HYPOPHYSIS 

Operations  for  removal  of  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  have  been  performed 
through  the  nasal  route  or  through  the  region  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  latter 
has  been  developed  into  a  standard  operation  and  appears  to  be  the  method  of 

choice. 

The  method  that  gives  most  satisfactory  approach  seems  to  be  an  attack 
by  a  frontal  osteoplastic  flap.  This  operation  has  been  devised  by  McArthur. 
A  flap  is  made  with  its  pedicle  in  the  temporal  region.  An  incision  outlining 
this  flap  goes  from  the  midpoint  between  the  eyebrows  up  the  middle  of  the 
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forehead  to  the  region  of  the  normal  liair-line.  The  incision  is  carried  outward 
and  a  third  incision  is  begun  at  the  lower  end  of  the  frontal  incision  and  goes 
outward  along  the  upper  part  of  the  eyebrow  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  periosteum  intact  and  as  closely  connected  with  the 
bone  in  the  region  of  tlie  Hap  as  possible.  The  skull  is  perforated  at  the  upper 
outer  angle  of  the  flap  with  a  burr  or  a  small  trephine.  The  upper  and  middle 
portion  of  the  bone  flap  is  separated  with  a  DeVilbiss  forceps.  The  lower 
part  of  the  vertical  cut  in  the  bone  is  deflected  somewhat  toward  the  base 
of  the  flap  so  as  to  avoid  the  frontal  sinus.  The  lower  horizontal  cut  in  the 
bone  ends  just  above  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  invading  slightly  the  temporal 
fossa.  The  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  is  divided  with  a  sharp 
chisel  or  a  saw.  The  internal  bony  portion  of  the  supraorbital  arch  is  also 
divided,  going  through  well  into  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  This 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone  is  removed  and  kept  in  salt  solution  until  the  operator 
is  ready  to  replace  the  flap.  The  bony  roof  of  the  orbit  is  then  removed  with 
rongeur  forcoj)s  until  the  optic  nerve  is  exposed.  The  dura  is  separated  from 
the  bone  in  its  neighborhood.  The  anterior  clinoid  process  is  recognized.  A 
transverse  incision  about  an  inch  long  is  made  in  the  dura  between  the  clinoid 
processes  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
rior fcssa.  Tlirough  this  opening  the  optic  nerve,  the  chiasm,  and  the  pituitary 
tumor  come  into  vi(»w.  After  removing  the  tumor  or  evacuating  the  fluid  the 
frontal  lobe  is  permitted  to  fall  into  place.  The  ridge  of  bone  removed  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  replaced  and  held  in  position  by  sutures.  The 
osteoplastic  flap  is  turned  in  position  and  fastened  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  operation  has  been  modified  and  greatly  improved  by  Adson  and  by 
Ileuer.  The  osteoplastic  flap  is  made  by  Adson  with  the  base  in  the  temporal 
region  and  the  incisions  placed  much  farther  back,  so  the  flap  is  largely  in  the  hair 
region.  The  frontal  sinus  is  thus  avoided.  The  dura  is  incised  freely  as  a  flap 
and  the  brain,  ])rotei*ted  with  strips  of  rubber  tissue  and  moist  cotton,  is  gently 
elevated  with  a  broad  spatula  until  the  optic  chiasm  and  the  tumor  are  seen.  The 
tumor  is  removed  gently  from  within  its  capsule,  if  possible,  leaving  no  bleeding 
points. 


CONOENITAL  HERNIAS  OF  THE  BRAIN  OR  ITS  MEMBRANES 

There  are  occasionally  found  i>rotrusions  or  hernias  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  or  of  the  brain  itself.  They  come  through  a  congenital  opening  in 
the  bones.  If  much  of  the  brain  is  involved  and  the  opening  is  large  but  little 
can  be  done  except  general  compression,  which  must  not  be  too  great,  with  the 
hope  that  if  this  defect  occurs  in  young  children  or  infants  the  development 
of  the  growing  child  may  remedy  the  defect.  The  prognosis  is  usually  bad. 
When  the  sac  consists  solely  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  contains  fluid, 
and  when  there  is  no  hydrocephalus  or  spina  bifida,  an  attempt  at  radical  cure 
may  be  made.  If  tlie  opcMiing  in  the  bone  is  small  there  is  considerable  prospect 
of  cure,  though  the  oi)eration  nnist  be  carried  out  with  care  as  to  the  details 
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Bnd    iniist  be  umlcrtakon  before  the  sac  lias  ruptured,  and,  if  posfliblc,  before 
(tbe  skin  nn  the  sae  has  become  ulcerated.    It  is  best  to  use  local  auestlicsia. 

Flaps  with  broad  bases  are  dissected  from  the  base  of  the  meuiugpal  sae. 
I  They  should  include  healthy  skin.  The  incision  is  made  with  a  sharp  knilc 
land  great  care  is  takt-n  to  avoid  opening  the  sac.  Every  blecdmfr  point  is  caught 
[■with    forceps.     After  reaching  the  bone  the  neck  of  the  sac  B  cleared  around 


the  bouy  margin.  If  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  thin  it  should  be  very  gently  sep- 
arated from  the  bony  margin.  If  it  is  thick  careful  dissection  with  a  sharp 
knife  removc-s  the  excessive  tissue  and  leaves  the  sac  at  its  neck  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  the  protruding  dura.  When  the  sac  has  been  thoroughly  freed 
from  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  and,  if  possible,  from  the  bone 
for  s  short  distance  under  (he  margin,  a  ligature  of  tanned  catgut  is  tied  around 
the  sac  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  normal  surface  of  the  brain.  "While  tying  this 
ligature  no  pressure  is  made  upon  the  sae  which  would  force  an  undue  amount 
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o£  cerebrospinal  flwid  back  onto  the  brain.  After  this  ligature  has  been  securely 
placed  the  sac  is  cut  away.  The  stnmp  of  the  sae  is  transfixed  with  catgut  in 
a  needle  sliRlitly  distal  to  the  li^ratiire  and  whipped  over  and  tied  in  order  still 
fnrther  to  secure  the  slump  from  leakinp.    A  flap  of  pericranium  is  turned  over 


the  pedielc  and  stitmed  in  position  to  (he  pericranium  on  the  other  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  hone.  Tlie  flap  of  scalp  that  has  previously  been  formed  should 
be  abuiidiuit  and  is  plain-d  in  position  by  suturing  the  (ralea  or  by  everting 
two  flaps  of  scalp  and  usiiif;  a  series  of  niattress  sutures  to  give  a  lateral  ap- 
proximation to  the  galea.    The  skin  is  approximated  with  a  continuous  epithelial 
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stitfh  of  fine  ailk.  Whether  one  or  two  flaps  of  scalp  are  formed  Jepeiida  upon 
the  coDdition  of  the  scalp  at  the  base  of  the  meningoeele  {Figs.  306,  307,  308, 
309  and  310). 

In  a  baby  three  months  old  with  the  meningocele  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
occipital  bone,  I  performed  the  operation  just  outlined  and  the  baby  made  a 


satisfactory  recovery.  When  last  hoard  from,  about  twenty  mouths  after  the 
rtperatioii,  the  baby  was  improving  and  sei'niwl  lo  be  developing  mentally  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

DECOMPRESSION  OFEBATIONS 
Operations   for   decompression   of   the   brain   have   become   popular   since 
Harvey  Cushing  established  the  prineiph'  of  performing  this  operation  in  the 
subtemporal  region  in  sncii  ii  manner  tlial   tlic  fibers  of  the  temporal  musele 
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inch  below  the  temjmral  ridge  in  the  origin  of  the  temporal  muscle.  This 
mireiy  within  the  hairy  portion  of  the  sculp.  A  flap  of  skin  and  suhcu- 
•oiis  lissuo  iil<i!ic  is  rcflcf-te<l  downward,  takiii;:  i-itr.-  to  avoid   iiijnry  to  llii> 


i„...„„ 

•re  it  nms  downward  and  forward  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  fascia 
retracted  while  the  trmporal  muscle  is  split  between  the  bundles  of  its  fibers. 


lioa  Oi'ERATIVE   Sl'ROUST 

Great  care  is  taken  not  to  cut  across  the  muscle  fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
and  also  to  preserve  the  origin  of  tlie  temjioral  muscle.  The  pericranium  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bone  all  around  the  region  of  the  wound  which  is  retracted  to 
afford  ample  space  (Vis.  U12).  The  skull  is  perforated  with  a  burr,  the 
dura  separated  {Fig.  313),  and  as  much  of  the  skull  as  possible  is  removed 
from  lieneath  the  elevatinl  soft  parts,  separating  the  dura  well  from  the  skull  be- 
fore removing  each  bite  of  bone.  Any  unusual  bleeding  of  the  bone  may  be 
eontrolled  with  hone  wax.  An  opening  is  made  which  is  carried  well  down 
to  the  region  of  the  zygoma.  An  area  of  bone  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  removed  (Fig.  314).  A  cross  incision  is  made  in  the  dura, 
which  is  split  in  radiating  directions  fnim  the  center  of  the  wound.  The  incis- 
ion in  the  dura  should  not  be  carried  i|uite  to  the  margin  of  the  bone  so  as  to 


protect  the  brain  from  injury  by  the  bone  when  it  protrudes  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  skull  (I'ig.  :tl5).  The  branches  of  the  meningeal  artery  may  be 
lied  in  tliis  (iperatidu.  The  umsc-Ie  is  brought  together  with  a  few  interrupted 
Ciilgut  sutures  and  the  temporal  fascia  is  closed  with  continuous  sutures  of  fine 
tanned  catgut.  Tlie  galea  is  sutured  separately  and  the  skin  is  closed  in  the 
usual  manner  t''>r  .scalji  operations  (Fig,  316). 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  decompression  are  obvious,  as  it  gives 
access  to  a  region  of  the  brain  that  is  frequently  the  site  of  abscesses  or  tumors, 
it  involves  the  silent  area  of  the  brain,  and  the  support  of  the  tejnporal  muscle 
and  fascia  is  ()btained,  which  prevents  undue  protrusion  of  the  brain,  while 
permitting  relief  from  excessive  intracranial  pressure. 

The  details  of  the  decompression  operation  have  been  modified  in  the 
method  of  incision.     Instead   of  using  a  curved  incision,  as   Gushing  recom- 
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mends,  a  straight  incision  may  be  made  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  z^'^goma 
and  going  upward  and  backward  for  about  three  and  one-half  inches  (Figs.  311, 
312,  313,  314,  315  and  316). 

Sharpe  recommends  a  vertical  incision  beginning  just  above  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  zygoma  and  going  upward  three  inches.  This  would  seem  to 
involve  the  regions  that  are  nearer  to  the  lower  Rolandic  area  than  the  straight 
incision  that  is  directed  slightly  backward. 

An  important  step  in  the  operation  is  to  remove  the  bone  in  the  thin  tem- 
poral region  of  the  skull  as  far  toward  the  base  of  the  skull  as  possible.  The 
operation  will  not  be  satisfactory  for  tumors  below  the  tentorium  and  here  an 
occipital  incision  and  decompression  must  be  made  according  to  the  method 
already  described  for  exposing  the  cerebellum.  In  patients  who  are  right- 
ianded,  the  speech  center  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  so  it 
is  best  to  make  the  decompression  on  the  right  side  unless  there  is  some  cerebral 
lesion  or  other  reason  for  performing  the  operation  on  the  left  side.  In  left- 
handed  patients  the  speech  center  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain. 

OPEBATIONS  ON  THE  GASSERIAN  GANGLION 

Instead  of  removing  the  gasserian  ganglion  when  a  radical  operation  for 
tic  douloureux  is  indicated,  it  is  best  to  do  what  is  called  a  physiologic  extir- 
pation, and  divide  or  avulse  the  posterior  sensory  root  of  the  gasserian  ganglion. 
This  operation  was  first  suggested  by  Spiller,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  performed 
by  Charles  II.  Frazier,  in  1901.  The  extirpation  of  the  ganglion  is  not  only 
a  somewhat  more  difficult  operation  than  division  of  its  posterior  sensory  root, 
but  is  also  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  trophic  disturbance  to  the  eye.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  sympathetic  nerves  from  the  neck  to  the  eye  pass 
through  the  front  and  inner  portions  of  the  ganglion  and  are  not  disturbed  by 
division  of  the  posterior  sensory  root. 

Frazier  advises  the  sitting  posture  for  this  operation.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  patient  should  at  least  be  placed  in  the  reversed  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion. A  skin  flap,  according  to  Frazier,  is  made  with  the  hinge  along  the  anterior 
hair-line.  This  is  done  by  making  a  straight  incision  from  a  point  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygoma* about  its  middle  backward  to  the  posterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  zygoma,  then  straight  upward,  then  forward  to  the  hair-line  (Fig.  317). 
The  flap  of  skin  is  turned  forward  and  sutured  to  the  towel  surrounding  the 
wound.  A  flap  of  fa.scia  and  muscle  is  formed  which  hinges  backward  and  is 
sutured  to  the  towel  posteriorly.  This  latter  flap  does  not  go  as  far  forward 
as  the  skin  flap  and  the  margin  of  muscle  and  fascia  anteriorly  is  separated  from 
the  skull  and  sutured  to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin  flap.  In  this  manner 
satisfactory  exposure  of  the  temporal  bone  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  retrac- 
tors. The  skull  is  perforated  by  a  burr  and  the  opening  enlarged  with  rongeur 
forceps,  taking  care  to  extend  the  bony  opening  well  down  to  the  base  of  the 
skull  (Fig.  318).  An  area  of  bone  about  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  is  removed.    The  dura  is  gently  elevated  from  the  middle 
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fossa  of  t)i<>  skull  until  t)ic  fnrampii  spiiinsuni  is  approached.  Here  the  middle 
meniuiroal  artpry  is  seen.  Tlif  dura  is  elevated  both  in  front  and  behind  Ihe 
artery  and  the  artery  is  tied  with  silk  or  Ihe  foramen  spinotnim  is  plugged  with 
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Imno  wax,  a  siiiail  piece  of  temporal  iimscle,  or  a  small  piece  of  gauze  or  cotton 
If  till'  artery  cannot  be  tied,  plugging  the  foramen  spinosum  will  usually  eon 
Irol  it.  The  separation  of  the  dura  from  the  skull  is  then  continued  until  th< 
foramen  ovale,  containing  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  seen.     An; 
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bleeding  points  are  eoutrolled  by  pressure,  pressing  small  pled^'ets  of  dental 
eotton  over  the  bleeding  spots  and  leaving  them  iu  position. 

The  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  Is  followed  np  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  ganglion  and  an  incision  is  made  into  the  dura  propria  over  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ganglion.  This  exposes  the  seiLsory  root.  The  fibers  of  the  posterior 
root  arc  recognized  and  isolated,  taking  care  to  get  the  inner  as  well  as  the 
outer  portion  of  the  fibers.  All  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  sensory  root  are 
gathered  with  a  small  blunt  hook  and  gentle  traction  is  made  which  avnlse.s  the 
fibers  from  their  origin  (Fig.  319). 

Adsou'  makes  an  iucLsion  in  the  form  of  a  (pinstioii  mark,  carrying  the 
'  long  end  down  in  front  of  the  ear.     The  incision  begins  one  and  a  qiiKrter 
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inches  posterior  to  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit  and  the  same  distance  above 
-the  zj'goma,  and  curves  backward  and  then  downward  in  front  of  the  oar. 
Recently  he  has  adopted  a  simple  straight  incision.  He  uses  a  special  re- 
tractor with  a  small  electric  light  at  its  cud.  The  middle  meningeal  artery 
is  always  tied.  This  is  done  with  a  special  aneurism  needle  after  separating 
the  diira  in  front  of  and  behind  the  artery  (Fig.  320).  I  have  used  a  loop 
of  silver  wire  for  this  purpose,  the  silk  or  linen  ligature  being  placed  iu  the 
loop  after  it  has  been  passed  around  the  artery.  Adson  does  not  uncover 
the  ganglion  but  incises  the  dura  propria  behind  the  ganglion  over  about  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  sensory  root  and  demonstrates  the  dural  opening 
through  which  this  root  goes  to  the  brain.    lie  arlvi-ses  cutting  the  fibers  of  the 
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pustcrior  srii.sory  root  iiiNtciul  of  aviilsiii^  thorn,  and  he  docs  tliLs  nitli  a  special 
guillotine  kiiitV  which  is  sllpiicd  ovit  thi'  fibers.  He  feels  that  division,  which 
is  all  that  ih  iiccesNary,  as  these  fihers  do  not  re(;enorato,  will  inflict  less  injury 
on  the  medulla  and   nuclei   in   tlie   uei(rlit)orliood  of  the  orifrin   of   the  fiftit 


nerve,  than  will  avulsion  of  thi'se  fibers,  lie  has  had  a  few  cases  of  temporary 
facial  paralysis  foUowinjr  avulsion,  hut  none  following  division.  After  division 
of  the  fibers  the  proximal  stump  is  pushed  back  within  the  dural  cavity  and 
the  opening  in  the  dura  is  pluggetl  with  a  small  piece  of  temporal  muscle, 
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which  Adson  believes  lessens  the  leakage  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  (Fig.  321).  The 
wound  is  closed  in  layers,  using  fine  tanned  catgut  for  the  muscle  and  fascia 
and  galea  of  the  scalp,  and  fine  silk  or  silkworm-gut  for  the  skin.  This  is  an 
excellent  operation. 

The  patient  leaves  the  bed  after  a  few  days.  The  eye  over  the  affected 
side  must  be  protected  during  convalescence  either  by  an  eye-shield  or  by 
frequent  irrigation  of  the  eyelid  with  a  two  per  cent  boric  acid  solution.  If 
the  eye  is  protected  by  a  dressing  it  is  important  not  to  have  the  dressing 
press  on  the  lids,  for  this  in  itself  may  cause  injury  to  the  cornea.  Suturing 
the  lids  together  for  a  few  weeks  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  protecting 
the  cornea. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
OPERATIONS   OX   THE   SPIXE 

Tlie  oporatioii  on  the  spine  that  is  most  frequently  performed  is  lumbar 
puncture.  Tliis  may  be  clone  for  diagnostic  purposes,  for  treatment  either  in 
removing  excessive  fluid  or  injecting  remedies,  or  for  the  administration  of 
spinal  anesthesia.  The  operation,  while  comparatively  simple,  Ls  by  no  means 
devoid  of  danger,  and  should  not  be  approached  without  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  instruments  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  operation. 

The  needle  used  by  Frazier  has  a  short  bevel  so  there  will  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  injury  to  the  nervous  structures  and  so  the  dura  can  be  penetrated 
with  but  little  chanc(»  of  having  part  of  the  opening  of  the  needle  within  the 
dural  cavity  and  part  without.  A  needle  with  a  long,  slender  sloping  bevel 
may  cause  ^()nu*  of  the  injected  fluid  to  leak  outside  the  dura,  even  though  some 
of  it  may  reach  the  dural  cavity.  It  is  best  to  have  the  needle  of  platinum, 
tliough  this  is  not  essential.  The  diameter  of  the  lumen  of  the  needle  is  about 
one  millimeter.  The  other  instrunuMits  depend  upon  what  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  lumbar  j)uncture.  If  it  is  for  diagnostic  purposes  a  three- 
way  stoi)-cock  attachcHl  to  the  needle  or  encorporated  in  the  needle  facilitates 
the  measurement  of  the  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  A  manometer, 
preferably  the  Landon  mercurial  manometer,  should  be  ready.  In  addition 
there  should  be  two  test  tubes,  two  snuiU  graduates  and  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  tubes  between  the  manometer  and  the  spinal  needle. 
When  the  instruments  have  been  properly  sterilized  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lumbar  s])ine  has  been  i)ainted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  the  tip  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  fourth  hnnbar  vertebra  is  found  by  stretching  a  sterile  towel 
from  the  tij)  of  the  crest  of  one  ihuim  to  the  tip  of  the  crest  of  the  other.  This 
line  marks  the  sj)inous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  best 
point  for  puncture  is  immediately  below  this. 

The  ojieration  should  be  performed  with  gloves  and  with  the  same  aseptic 
can*  that  would  attend  any  surgical  operation.  The  skin  may  be  infiltrated  with 
one-half  of  one  j^er  cent  novocain  solution  and  a  short  incision  made  with  the 
point  of  a  tenotonu*  or  a  Hagedorn  surgical  needle.  This  makes  it  easier  to 
insert  the  spinal  needle  which  has  a  short  bevel,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
creases the  possibility  of  the  netHlle  carrying  into  the  spinal  cord  germs  from 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  The  patient  bends  forward  as  far  as  possible. 
The  needle  is  ins(»rted  in  the  midline,  half-way  between  the  spinous  process  of 
the  fourth  and  that  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  If  the  patient  is  suspected  of 
having  a  brain  tum(>r  the  puncture  should  always  be  done  in  the  horizontal 
])<)siti()n,  which  is  the  safest  uiuler  any  circumstances.     The  needle  is  pushed 
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straij^ht  inward  and  slightly  upward  almost  perpondicular  to  the  piano  of  the 
skin,  though  with  a  slight  tendency  upward.  As  it  passes  through  the  ligaments 
of  the  spine  considerable  resistance  is  felt.  AVhen  it  reaches  the  dura  the  sen- 
sation is  often  obtained  as  though  the  needle  were  puncturing  parchment.  Here 
it  should  be  shoved  forward  verv  gently  and  the  stvlet  withdrawn. 

If  the  needle  is  graduated,  some  help  is  afforded  in  estimating  the  distance 
of  the  point  of  the  needle  from  the  dura  of  the  spine,  though  the  depth  of  the 
dura  is  rather  variable.  In  infants  and  children,  the  distance  from  the 
ftkiu  to  the  dura  is  about  one  inch.  In  thin  frail  individuals  it  will  vary 
from  one  and  three-(iuarters  to  two  and  one-half  inches.  In  muscular  patients  it 
will  be  about  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  inches,  whereas  in  very 
stout  persons  it  ma^'  be  half  an  inch  deeper. 

Xo  advantage  can  come  from  inserting  the  needle  to  the  side  of  the  mid- 
line, a.s  is  advocated  by  some  authorities.  First  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  exact  depth  of  the  dura  from  the  skin  and  therefore  the  needle  cannot 
be  entered  accurately  except  in  the  posterior  midline  of  the  dura.  On  either  side 
of  the  midline  it  is  likely  to  encounter  more  bleeding  vessels  than  it  would  in 
the  midline,  and  in  addition  there  is  greater  possibility  of  injuring  the  fixed 
portions  of  the  spinal  roots  that  are  emerging  from  the  dura. 

After  the  stylet  has  been  removed  the  further  procedure  will  dei)end  upon 
the  indications  for  lumbar  puncture.  If  for  diagnostic  purposes,  the  first  thing 
to  be  determined  is  the  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  mecurial 
manometer  of  Landon,  as  used  in  Frazier's  clinic,  is  ])n)])ably  the  most  satis- 
factory instrument  for  this  purpose. 

What  is  the  normal  pressure  of  the  cerebrosj)inal  fluid  is  a  subject  that 
evokes  much  discu.ssion.  The  pressure  fluctuates  und(»r  normal  and  abnoi*mal 
conditions.  Slight  variations  are  caused  by  inspiration  and  expiration,  by  the 
blood  pressure,  by  the  position  of  th(»  patient,  and  by  coughing  or  forced 
muscular  movemenf.  While  Frazier  has  found  that  a  transitory  fall  in  th(» 
pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  caused  by  closure  of  the  carotids,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  venous  circulation  causes  a  rise  in  pressure.  Variations  from  72 
millimeters  of  water  to  200  millimeters  of  water  are  given  as  extremes  of  normal 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  by  different  authorities.  With  the  mercurial  manom- 
eter of  Landon  anything  over  twelve  millimeters  of  mercury  is  regarded  as  sus- 
picious and  twenty  millimeters  as  distinctly  pathologic.  Frazier^  regards  the 
normal  pressure  with  the  patient  cpiiet  and  on  the  side  as  about  8  millimeters  of 
mercury. 

After  the  pressure  has  been  obtained  the  stop-cock  can  be  switched  to 
the  sterile  graduate,  and  enough  fluid  collected  for  examination.  For  an  or- 
dinary examination,  Wassermann,  cell  count,  albumin,  sugar,  and  bacterial  cul- 
tures, 5  c.c.  are  sufficient.  This  should  be  slowly  withdrawn.  If  the  fluid  is 
under  great  pressure  and  the  object  of  the  lumbar  j)unctun»  is  to  decrease  this 
pressure,  more  fluid  is  withdrawn  and  the  mrasuremont  of  the  pressure  occa- 
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sionally  taken  to  indicate  when  the  withdrawal  should  cease.  If  the  flow  Is 
too  rapid  it  is  cheeked  at  intervals.  If  it  is  intended  to  give  spinal  anesthesia, 
the  amount  withdrawn  should  he  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  the  anesthetic 
mixture  to  be  injected.  Many  operators  prefer  to  withdraw  a  definite  amount 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  dissolve  the  previously  sterilized  anesthetic  tablet 
in  the  withdrawn  cerebrospinal  fluid.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  reinjected  fluid  and  this  objection  has  been  overcome  by  Daniel 
A.  Oi-th,-  by  dissolving  the  anesthetic  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  distilled  water 
to  make  the  solution  have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
The  amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  eciuivalent  to  the  volume  of  the  anesthetic 
solution  is  withdrawn  permanently  and  then  a  small  amount  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid  is  withdrawn,  mixed  with  the  anesthetic  solution,  and  reinjeetod  into  the 
spinal  eanal. 

LAMINECTOMY 

The  operation  by  which  tumors  or  other  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
approached  is  laminectomy,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  spinous  proc- 
esses and  the  laminte  of  the  vertebnp.  The  location  of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord 
should,  of  course,  be  very  accurately  ascertained.  If  the  lesion  Ls  supposed  to  be 
a  tumor,  it  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  the  canal  than  anticipated.  After  marking 
the  verte])ra  which  lies  immediately  over  the  lesion,  its  spinous  process  is 
indicated  by  touching  the  skin  over  it  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  done 
the  day  before  the  operation.  The  incision  through  the  skin  is  crescentic, 
beginning  in  the  midline  a  vertebra  above  the  highei^t  vertebra  that  is  to  be 
removed,  curving  outward  and  returning  to  a  vertebra  below  the  lowest  ver- 
tebra to  be  removed  (Fig.  IV22).  This  flap,  including  fat  and  superficial  fascia, 
is  reflected  to  give  ample  exposure  to  the  spine.  The  margins  of  the  flap  are 
covered  with  gauze  wTung  out  of  salt  solution  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
intervertebral  fascia,  which  begins  in  the  midline  at  the  tip  of  the  spinous  proc- 
ess just  above  the  first  one  to  be  removed  and  follows  closely  the  sides  of  those 
spinous  processes  to  be  removed,  terminating  in  the  midline  just  below  the 
last  spinous  process.  These  incisions  are  made  first  on  one  side  of  the  spine  and 
then  on  the  other,  hugging  the  bone  quite  closely.  The  muscle  is  separated  from 
the  spinous  processes  and  the  lamina*  by  a  broad  chisel  which  hugs  the  bone  as 
closely  as  possible  and  in  this  way  not  only  prevents  bleeding,  but,  by  stripping  up 
some  periosteum  and  fragments  of  bone,  leaves  tissue  from  which  later  on  bony 
elements  of  the  spine  are  sometimes  regenerated.  All  of  the  periosteum 
cannot  be  removed,  though  some  of  it  with  small  chips  of  bone  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  chisel.  The  ])leeding  is  greatly  lessened  by  keeping  close  to  the 
bone  and  vrhon  too  free  is  controlled  by  packing  the  wound  with  gauze  and 
placing  retractors  over  the  gauze  in  a  manner  not  only  to  expose  the  spine 
but  to  use  pressure  on  the  bleeding  surface.     Any  large  spurting  point  is 
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controlled  by  whipping  it  ovfi'  witli  catgut.     Self-relainiiig  retnictors  may 
be  used  but  the  ordinary  hand  rptractor  is  usually  satisfactory. 

The  interspinoiia  ligaments  are  separated  with  a  knife  both  above  and 
below  the  spinou.'^  process,  several  of  which  are  removed  witli  bone  for- 
eeps.  The  laniiniG  are  removed  with  rougeur  forceps  {Fig.  323).  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  spine,  in  the  lumbar  region,  it  is  sometimes  difficult   to 
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find  an  opening.  Here,  if  a  small  rongeur  forceps  cannot  he  insinuated  un- 
der a  lamina,  an  opening  may  be  made  with  a  burr  as  in  the  sk\ill  and  enlarged 
with  a  DoVilbiss  forceps  until  sufficient  hone  has  been  removed  to  enable 
the  rongeur  forceps  to  bo  used.  Care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  dura  and 
the  cord  during  these  manipulations.  Before  the  dura  is  opened  all  bleeding 
points  are  stopped.  Those  in  the  bone  can  be  controlled  by  the  application 
of  bone  wax.    At  other  points  either  pressure  or  whipping  over  with  catgut 
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will  siiffiup.  Before  opeiiiiiK  tlie  dura  the  wdiiiid  should  be  completely 
pred  with  fresh  t^mv/.*'  wrung  out  of  salt  sohitiou.  The  dura  is  caref 
inspected  for  irrcpularity  of  c<)nt(iur  ur  ».-ol<ir  before  it  is  opened.  It  is  cai 
up  with  the  point  of  h  small  curved  needle  held  in  hemostatic  forceps  anc 
eispd,  or,  as  priietiwd  hy  Frtizicr.  two  small  blai-k  Hilk  sutures  are  insertei 
each  Rido  of  the  midline  and  the  incision  is  made  between  them.     These 


turcs  should  not  perforate  the  duni.  The  iueision  is  carried  down  thro 
the  dura  with  the  intention  of  not  cuttinsr  the  arachnoid  (Fig.  324).  If 
arachnoid  is  not  wounded  it  bulses  into  the  wound  like  a  fetal  membi 
before  the  waters  hiive  bi-oken.  A  frroove  director  is  inserted  and  the  dm 
further  opened  both  upward  and  downward  from  this  midpoint.  Two  i 
sets  of  small  silk  sutures  are  iuserlcd  at  tbe  di.stal  ends  of  the  iueision  in 
dura  and  are  clamped  by  hemostutic  forceps  at  n  sufficient  distance  from 
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■xid  not  to  be  in  the  way,  A  small  cylinder  o£  cotton  about  one-third  of 
inch  ill  diameter  is  plawd  on  t'ach  side  of  the  incised  dura  at  the  depth  of  the 
t»id  to  cateh  any  blood  that  may  accumulate.  When  this  cotton  roll  becomes 
irated  with  blood  it  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  one   (Fig.  325).     It  is  highly 


.portant  Ibron^'lmul  the  operation  to  protect  the  I'lird  and  llic  cuvJtii's  con- 
inins  the  cerehriispinal  fluid  fr'>m  blood.  Pulsation  or  absence  of  pulsa- 
m  and  the  arnouat  of  tunsion  of  llie  ccrelirospinal  fluid  is  nliserved  before  the 
Bchuoid  \H  opened  as  well  as  before  incising  the  dura.  The  arachnoid  space 
opened  and   cerebrospinal   fluid   permitted   to   escape.     The   cord   should 
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be  handled  with  the  greatest  genlletiess.  The  position  of  the  patient  should 
be  such  that  the  wound  is  approximately  at  the  highest  point  and  the  pa- 
tient should  he  well  under  the  anesthetic  so  that  no  attempt  at  eoughiDg  or 
vomiting  will  cause  an  undue  loss  of  eerebrospinal  fluid.  The  cord  should 
not  be  sponged  with  a  dry  sponge  and  should  be  manipulated  with  the  great- 
est delicacy  throughout. 

If  a  tumor  is  to  be  removed  and  it  does  not  present  readily  into  the  wound, 
the  cord  is  gently  manipulated  by  using  traction  upon  the  dura  on  the  side 
to  be  exposed.  The  eord  or  its  roots  should  never  be  grasped  until  definitely  as- 
sured that  this  Is  necessary.    If  a  tumor  presents  under  the  dura  and  is  adhereul 


to  the  dura,  a  portion  of  this  membrane  may  be  removed  along  with  the 
growth.  If  the  tumor  is  within  the  substance  of  the  spinal  eord  its  removal 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  An  incision  is  made  over  the  tnmor  as 
near  the  midline  of  the  cord  as  possil>lc  and  with  a  very  sharp  thin  knife. 
Often,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  tumov  gradually  extrudes  itself. 
Some  operators  advise  closing  the  muscle,  fascia  and  skin,  and  doing  a  second 
operation  a  few  weeks  later,  claiming  that  nature  can  extrude  the  cord  in 
this  way  with  less  injury  than  tiie  operator  will  inflict.  If,  however,  the 
tumor  can  he  gently  raised  with  a  minimum  of  trauma  it  may  be  removed  at 
this  time.  If  bleeding  is  cunsed  i)y  the  efforts  at  removal,  these  efforts 
should  cease  at  once  and  the  operafiiin  is  left  for  another  stage  or  else  en- 
tirely abandoned. 
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If  the  object  of  tlip  liuuinectoray  U  to  section  the  posterior  iiervu  roots 
for  the  relief  of  pjiin.  or  t(i  relieve  spastic  eouditioiis,  the  nerve  roots  that 
are  intended  to  be  removed  are  identified  and  divided  with  a  sharp  scissors. 
Not  infrequently  a  small  vessel  may  be  encountered  and  this  is  best  controlled 
by  ligating  the  roots  with  very  fine  silk  and  dividing  the  root  between  the 
ligatures.  If  the  silk  is  exceedingly  fine  it  will  eut  through  the  soft  strueture  of 
the  nerve  and  hold  only  the  blood  vessels.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done 
in  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  the  surrounding  fascia  and  sheath  of  the  nerve 
protect  the  fibers  and  prevent  them  from  being  eut  through  with  the  ligature. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  that  part  ex- 


posed posteriorly,  consists  largely  of  very  sensitive  sensory  fibers,  and  un- 
less carefully  manipulated  not  only  is  injury  done  to  the  cord  but  shock 
is  produced.  The  cortex  of  the  brain  while  made  of  delicate  structures  has 
but  little  if  any  sensation,  and  when  manipulated  shows  but  little  shock.  This, 
however,  is  not  true  of  the  spinal  cord.  Frazier  suggests  what  he  calls 
the  stovain  block  in  which  he  applies  small  pledgets  of  cotton  soaked  in  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  four  per  cent  slovain  solution  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  exposed  cord,  tucking  it  snugly  between  the  cord  and  the  dura. 

After  accomplishing  the  desired  manipulation  for  the  lesion  for  which 
the  operation  is  done,  the  pledgets  of  cotton  are  removed  and  every  bleeding 
point  about  the  dura  or  arachnoid  is  controlled.  The  dura  is  sutured  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  fine  tanned  catgut  or  fine  silk  (Fig.  326).     Interrupted 
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sutures  of  stout  silkw<»riii-y:ut  arc  plac-cd  well  hoyond  the  margins  of  the  >kin 
wound  throujrh  the  fascia  and  deep  muscles  of  the  back  but  are  not  tied.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  are  a[)proximatcd  with  a  continuous  suture  of  tanned  cat- 
gut and  the  fascia  with  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  tanned  eatffut.  The  skin 
is  <'losed  witli  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  tanned  catgut  or  fine  silk.  The 
interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm-jrut  are  tied  over  a  mil  of  gauze  to  prevent 
cutting  the  skin.  \o  provision  is  mad«»  for  drainage.  A  flat  sterile  cotton 
pad  is  [)laced  on  the  bed  op[)osite  tiie  wound  and  the  patient  is  returned  to  \te<i 
without  any  unusual  restrictions. 

Osteoplastic  methods  cf  laminectomv  are  not  satisfactorv  and  the  fuiie- 
tion  of  the  spine  after  laminect(any  done*  in  the  maimer  deseril)ed  is  gocnl. 

SPINA  BIFIDA 

Operations  for  spina  bifida  should  not  l)e  undertaken  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ])atiiology  of  the  disease  and  the  different  types  of  the  defect. 
A  bifid  spine  is,  of  course,  a  congenital  defect  and  may  vary  from  a  simple 
hernia  of  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord  to  tlie  protrusion  of  practically 
all  of  the  elements  of  the  cord  through  an  extensive  defect  in  the  posterior 
])ortion  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  different  types  of  si)ina  bifida  may  be  classed 
as:  (1)  meningocele,  in  which  the  meninges  and  chiefly  the  dura  of  the 
s[)inal  cord  constitute  tin*  protrusion:  (2)  myelocele,  in  which  there  is  grave 
involvement  of  the  spinal  cord  and  which  is  probably  the  most  serious  form 
of  spina  bifida:  (-l)  myelocystocele,  or  syringomyelocele,  in  which  fluid  ac- 
cumulates within  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself;  and,  (4)  spina  bifida  oc- 
culta, in  wlii<'h  there  has  been  a  defect  in  the  spine  but  no  protrusion. 

The  sim|)le  meningocele  offers  the  best  ])rospect  for  successful  treatment 
by  op(»ration.  In  this  variety  of  spina  bifida  there  is  a  defect  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vertebra',  or  sometimes  in  the  vertebra»  and  dura,  in  which 
the  other  membranes  of  the  cord  protrude  if  the  dura  is  absent.  This  form,  which 
is  til'.'  most  favorable  for  operation,  is  not  the  most  common  variety.  It  is  fre- 
(|neiitly  found  in  the  sacral  region,  sometimes  in  the  cervical,  and  occasionally  in 
the  lumbar  or  thoracic  portion  of  the  spine.  The  sac  may  be  composed  of 
dura  alone,  or  of  dura  and  arachnoid,  or  only  of  arachnoid.  I'sually  the 
(liini  is  present.  Sometimes  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine  the  cauda  equina 
is  adherent  to  the  sac  wall,  though  it  is  usually  free.  The  skin  covering  of  the 
meningocele  type  of  spina  bifida  is  fre(|uently  normal  or  at  any  rate  is  not  often 
ulcerated,  though  toward  the  summit  of  the  protrusion  the  skin  is  sometimes 
verv  thin.  Xol  iiifreciuentiv  a  tumor,  as  a  fibroid  or  dermoid  cyst,  rests 
u])on  the  meningocele.  Any  fatty  or  fibroid  tumor  that  arises  in  the  midline 
of  the  back  should  always  be  suspected  of  being  connected  with  a  spina  bi- 
fida. 

The  second  form,  myelocele  or  meningomyelocele,  is  the  most  hopeless 
type  of  this  disease,  because  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  and  the  skin 
are  all  involved.     The  arrest  of  develoi)nient  of  this  type  of  spina  bifida  oc- 
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curs  very  early  in  fetal  life  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neural  tube  and 
tlie  adjoining  membranes  do  not  close,  so  there  is  a  direct  communication 
iwith  the  central  canal  of  the  cord.  Tlie  fluid  collects  in  front  of  the  cord 
and  consequently  pushes  the  cord  backward.  The  sac  is  composed  of  pia  and 
the  flattened  cord,  or  the  cauda  equina  and  nerve  roots.  The  nerve  roots 
become  elongated  from  the  pressure  backward  of  the  cord.  This  type  of 
spina  bifida  always  has  a  characteristic  covering.  About  the  center  of  the 
protrusion  is  what  is  known  as  the  medullo-vasculosa  area,  which  is  occupied 
by  granulations.  This  is  oval  in  shape  and  here  even  the  pia  is  lacking.  This 
portion  of  the  sac  is  formed  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  central  canal  of 
the  cord.  Along  the  middle  is  usually  a  groove  which  shows  where  the 
cord  is  attached.  Just  without  this  central  or  medullary  zone  is  the  serous 
zone  or  epithelio-serosa  zone.  This  is  pink  and  very  tiiin  and  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  corium  of  the  skin.  External  to  this  and  surrounding  the 
outer  part  of  the  growth  is  what  is  known  as  the  dermic  zone,  composed 
of  slightly  thickened  skin. 

In  the  third  type,  myelocystocele,  or  syringomyelocele,  there  is  a  de- 
feet  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  column  and  dura,  but  the  arachnoid, 
pia  and  epidermis  have  closed.  The  skin  is  usually  about  normal.  The  fluid 
is  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  whicli  is  greatly  dilated.  The  cord  is  com- 
pressed so  that  portions  of  it  may  have  disappeared  and  the  nerve  roots  are 
greatly  stretched.  Naturally,  this  tumor,  as  a  rule,  has  a  broad  base,  is  soft  and 
not  so  tense  and  prominent  as  the  two  other  forms  that  have  been  described.  The 
skin  is  often  thick.  From  the  great  involvement  of  the  cord  in  this  and  in 
the  preceding  type,  there  usually  is  paralysis  or  club  foot  or  some  evidence 
of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  fourth  type  of  spina  bifida,  spina  bifida  occulta,  there  are  symp- 
toms that  only  occur  from  tension  upon  the  cord.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
early  form  of  a  small  meningocele  type  and  the  connection  between  the 
skin  and  the  membrane  around  the  cord  still  holds,  though  the  sac  has 
disappeared.  As  the  patient  grows,  this  connection  does  not  grow  as  rapidly 
as  the  other  portions  of  the  body,  so  tension  is  made  by  this  band  upon  the 
structures  of  the  cord,  and  permanent  injury  to  the  cord  may  occur  on  ac- 
count of  this  traction. 

Whether  a  patient  suffering  with  spina  bifida  should  be  operated  upon 
for  this  defect  depends  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  upon 
the  type  of  spina  bifida  present.  Even  in  the  meningocele  types,  which  are 
most  susceptible  to  operation,  if  there  is  an  accompanying  marked  hydro- 
cephalus, operation  should  not  be  done.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  prime  defect  in  bifid  spine  is  lack  of  development  of  the  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  spinal  vertebra?,  it  is  probable  that  some  other  pathologic  in- 
fluence mu.st  be  present  during  development  such  as  increased  pressure  of 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  If  hy(lroce|)halus  is  also  present  and  the  sac  of  the 
meningocele  is  removed  there  is  no  safety  valve  left  to  take  up  any  unusual 
increase  in  the  pressure  cau.sed  by  the  hydrocephalus. 
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As  Frazicr  has  remarked,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  ^ 
a  hydrocephalus  develops  after  an  operation  for  spina  bifida  the  reli 
is  one  of  cause  and  effect,  because  hydrocephalus  has  devloped  in  inl 
with  spina  bifida  who  have  not  been  operated  upon.  It  seems  good  snr 
judgment,  however,  not  to  operate  upon  anj'  case  of  spina  bifida  with  ma 
hydrocephalus,  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  or  of  both  lower  extremities 
is  best  not  to  operate  upon  these  patients  until  after  they  have  attained 
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age  of  one  year,  at  least,  unless  there  is  a  threatened  rupture  of  the  sa 
the  meningocele  type. 

In  spina  bifida  occulta,  operation  should  be  done  aa  soon  as  aympl 
appear.  Here  the  indication  is  fur  a  limited  laminectomy  and  division  ol 
cord  or  band  that  is  rausing  trouble. 

In  the  second  and  third  types,  myelocele  and  myelocystocele,  but  1 
hope  can  he  entertained  for  operation  of  any  kind  as  the  involvement  ol 
cord  has  been  so  extenwivc  that  the  damage  to  the  spinal  cord  from  pret 


Dd  distortion  must  have  already  oei'iirred.     Most  of  these  cases  die  early, 
■ithin  the  first  year. 

If  operation  is  to  be  done  the  teehuic  should  be  selected  according  to 
le  type  of  spina  bifida.  If  the  growth  is  a  simple  meningocele  with  a  narrow 
asd  it  may  be  operated  upon  by  an  incision  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center 
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(if  llic  frn>«ili.  ..r  \,y  iL,'  r-slijiiH-d  lljip.  iviiich  Frazier  i>icfers  (Fi-.'.  ■'•11  . 
After  cspiJSLiitr  Ilic  shi-  il  is  cut  tnviiv.  Tlif  ini-isinii  is  iiiatlt*  cai-ofully  in 
(inlcr  ti>  III-  I'tTtiiiu  tliul  no  fli-iiifiiis  nf  1lii>  cord  arv  L-<iiii»iii<>ii  in  tlio  sii<-. 
Tlic  iiiiirjrius  of  tlic  sac  arc  vvlii|i]>cil  over  witli  ii  conliiuious  suHirc-  (if  fim- 
Kilk  or  fine  taiiin'ii  nitjiiit  (Ti;.'.  :i'iSi.  An  im-isiiui  in  the  fasi-ia  ju<t  .'X- 
tcriial  to  tlic  itiar<riris  of  llic  ilcfrct  will  lurii  h  tUi))  on  1o  the  KUtiiivii  iiei-k 
of  llic  sac  f  l-'ifi.  lV2\iK  Tlic  nuisclcs  on  each  siilc  are  iii)i>roxiinaled  iiml. 
foiloMinir  Frazicr's  Icchnio.  a  lla|i  of  Ijiscia  is  liirncil  ilown  with  its  liiiiL"' 
aloiifr  the  n|i|)cr  margin  <it'  the  ilefeel  and  siitnred  to  the  edges  iii"  the  fn*<:'a, 
s'>  covering'  t)ie  siitnre.l  ninseles  I  l-'i^>s.  .'i:!0  and  :(:tn.  This  tliiii  of  fiisrtii 
may  lie  a    frei'   transjilarit    fr.ini   the   fiiseia   lata.      If  the  (rrowtli   is  a   liirM 


one  or  if  clenienis  of  the  cord  are  ecnitained  in  it,  an  effort  shotiU  l>f 
made  1<>  loeatc  tlie  I'lemeiils  of  tlie  spiinil  ei>ril  liy  ficntle  pHl]>ation  nr  hy 
IninsilMiuiiniition  l>efiirc  oiienin;;  the  sae. 

In  iiiychii-ysi.ieele  or  iiiyeliimeuinKoeelc,  if  operation  is  i'(  inside  red.  ihediffi- 
enlties^)fd,■alin^' Willi  Mie  s;i.-  will  he  jTrciit. 

Wlieri'  a  nnrnhcr  of  vert<>hrir  ai'e  inv.ilved  an  .iste(»pla.stic  o|H'raliini  miiy 
he  inilii-ati'd.  Ilah.'o.k.  in  l!l|(l.  ehiliorato]  a  technie  for  this  type  of  Kpina 
hilida.  Al'ler  t'reein.i;  tliesac.  exi-isirii.' it  and  siituriufr  its  stninp.  Ihe  inaiviii'i 'if  tlii' 
lioTiy  eiinal  are  freely  exposed  and  the  sinuips  of  the  lamina.'  on  each  side  art 
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iired  by  a  Saltcvlee  i)mi.-  fnrcps.  In  this  iiiiiiini'r  two  flaps  are  fornieil 
sting  of  bone  and  filirous  tissiu',  i?ach  of  wliic'li  is  attached  abovi'  and 
c  (Fig.  332).  They  are  sutured  together  in  the  midliiie  with  tauned  or 
mie  eatjriit.  Relaxation  incisions  are  made  in  the  muscle  and  aponeu- 
on  eiii'h  side  of  the  spine  tn  permit  Ihc  muscle  and  its  apiineurosis 
!  sutured  together  in  the  midline  (Fift.  333).  Tiie  skin  is  brought  together 
great  care,  as  it  is  often  thin  and  poorly  nourished.  Mattress  sutures  tied 
tightly  enough  to  approximate  the  skin  are  satisfactory  in  closing  the 
wound  in  this  operation  (Fig.  334). 


I 
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[f  it  h  impossible  to  bridge  the  defect  satisfactorily  by  either  of  tlie  two 
t  of  operation  mentioned,  then  hone  grafting,  using  the  method  of  Albee, 
be  considered.  This  may  be  necessary  in  wide  defects  in  the  lower  lumbar 
u.  Here  Albee  in  order  to  immobilize  the  spine  transplants  two  bone 
s  which  meet  at  an  apex  iii  the  lumbar  vertebra  immediately  above  the 
■mity  and  separate,  forming  a  triangle,  with  the  other  ends  nf  the  grafts  at 
side  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  The  teehnic  is  quite  similar  to  tiiat  used 
me  grafts  for  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  except  that  the  rudimentary 
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spinous  processes  eHtiiiot  be  split.    When  this  is  impossible  the  spinous  pro<:cs!j 
is  cleniuled  and  the  bone  Rraft  fastened  to  the  rudimentary  spine. 

A  meiiin^coeele  that  is  sometimes  exceedingly  puzzling  is  the  kind  in  uhicli 
the  defect  in  tlie  spinal  eolunin  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  not 
in  the  lamina,  hi  siieh  an  instance  the  pelvis  may  bo  lifted  with  a  cyst  that 
resembles  in  jihysical  characteristics  an  adherent  ovarian  tumor.  If  there  is 
marked  pain,  or  particularly  if  there  are  nervous  symptoms  in  the  lower  es- 
ti-emities.  the  possibility  of  such  an  nnusua)  spina  biJida  should  be  borne  in 
mind.    If  the  defect  is  not  lai^e,  treatment  eould  probably  be  carried  out  by 


excision  of  flic  sac  and  ligation  of  its  neck,  together  with  transplantation  of 
fascia,  or  such  other  plastic  procedures  as  mipUt  appear  to  be  indicated  in  the 
particular  case. 

During:  any  operation  for  spina  bifida  the  patient  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  spina  bifida  is  the  hifrhest  point,  so  there  will  be  but  little  tendency  for  the 
eerebrospinal  fluid  fo  escape  during  the  operation.  It  is  wise  to  lay  these  patients 
on  the  abdomen  after  operations  and  not  on  the  back,  as  in  infants  or  vcrj" 
younfi  children  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  wound  to  be  infected  Viy  urine 
or  the  bowel  movements. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  NECK 

Some  operations  on  the  neck  have  already  been  described  under  the  head  of 
surgery  of  the  blood  vessels  or  surgery  of  the  nerves  and  will  be  found  in  thxj 
preceding  chapters. 

Operations  on  the  neck  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  operator  has 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  tlie  neck.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  one  with  but  little  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  do  certain  abdominal 
operations  satisfactorily,  though  familiarity  with  it  would  help  even  in  the 
abdomen.  In  the  neck,  however,  a  surgeon  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
structure  of  the  neck  can  hardly  hope  to  muddle  through  a  serious  operation 
without  meeting  disaster.  There  arc  certain  general  principles  applicable  to 
operations  in  the  neck,  the  axilla  and  the  groin,  which  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  chief  dangers  are  from  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  the  inability 
to  meet  emergencies  promptly.  When  an  extensive  neck  operation  is  under- 
taken, the  first  essential  is  a  satisfactory  and  thorough  exposure  of  the  parts 
involved.  The  large  vessels  and  the  nerves  should  be  identified.  It  is  best 
first  to  expose  and  identify  the  important  vessels  and  nerves  and  then  dissect 
away  from  them.  If  the  operator  is  in  dread  of  cutting  a  big  vessel  or  in- 
juring a  nerve  and  plans  his  dissection  to  avoid  these  structures,  he  will  either 
blindly  injure  them  or  e'se  he  will  do  an  incomplete  operation.  By  exposing 
the  important  vessels  and  nerves  firet  and  becoming  familiar  with  them,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  operation  are  greatly  reduced. 

Hemorrhage  is  often  thought  to  be  the  chief  danger  in  neck  operations. 
Bleeding  can  be  reduced  by  elevating  the  head  and  body  of  the  patient.  I  for- 
merly employed  the  sequestration  anemia  of  Dawbarn,  but  finding  that  the 
patients  did  not  do  well  toward  the  end  of  a  tedious  operation  I  abandoned  it. 
As  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  (p.  57),  sequestration  anemia 
produces  shock. 

If  the  operation  does  not  involve  entrance  into  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or 
air  passages  the  patient  should  be  well  under  the  anesthetic,  because  in  the 
early  stages  of  anesthesia  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  head  and  neck  and 
considerable  blood  may  be  lost  from  the  excessive  congestion. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  undermined  along  the  edges  to  secure  the  bleed- 
ing points  at  a  distance  from  the  edges  of  the  cut  skin.  Every  bleeding  point 
is  clamped  and,  if  possible,  vessels  are  doubly  clamped  before  being  divided. 
Dissection  about  the  internal  jugular  vein,  about  the  base  of  the  neck,  with 
the  patient's  head  elevated  carries  the  danger  of  opening  the  veins  and  of 
aspiration  of  air  into  the  veins.  This  is  always  a  serious  accident  and  may 
be  fatal. 

303 
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It'  such  an  acMMdciit  cocurs  tlie  op(Miin^  should  be  promptly  closed  by  a  WLt 
sponjj:e  or  by  llu'  finger  and  the  wound  flooded  with  salt  solution.  The  veins 
should  i)e  eonipressetl  on  the  central  side  of  the  wound.  If  the  injury  to  the  vein 
is  inaccessible,  the  wound  is  packed  w^ith  jrauze  wrunjr  out  of  salt  solution 
and  left  in  position  for  four  days  when  the  <rauze  is  gradually  removed  while 
keeping  the  wound  flooded  with  salt  solution.  Occasionally,  from  an  old  infection 
or  from  broken  down  glands,  small  veins  becfmie  inflltrated  and  stiff  and  when 
cut  do  not  collapse  promptly.  Here  when  a  hissing  sound  is  heard,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  aspiration  of  air,  the  suspected  point  is  at  once  compressed 
with  the  flnger,  or  clamped,  or,  if  it  is  impossible  to  locate  the  wounded  vein, 
a  c(mi press  of  wet  gauz(»  is  appli(»d. 

While  diss(»cting  in  the  neck  it  is  always  safer  to  clamp  doubly  before 
dividing  any  strand  of  tissue  that  may  be  a  vein.  The  late  J.  B.  Murphy  when 
doing  a  dissection  of  the  n(»ck  exposed  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  first  and 
placed  a  small  pack  of  gauze  which  nmde  pressure  upon  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  so  disteiuled  it  that  it  was  easily  recognized  during  the  operation. 
The  danger  of  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  to  the  internal  jugular  is  far  less 
than  of  aspiration  of  air,  which  is  always  a  serious  occurrence.  The  struc- 
tures being  removed  during  dissection  of  the  neck  should  not  be  pulled  upon 
too  forcibly  while  being  cut  unless  they  have  been  previously  relaxed  and  the 
veins  wiiich  run  to  the  structures  have  been  given  an  oppoi*tunity  to  fill  with 
blond.  Dissection  around  tiie  large  vessels  should  be  done  as  far  as  pos.sible 
with  a  sharp  knife,  though  gauze  dissection  may  be  employed  after  the  vessels 
are  freed.  A  dull  knife  will  |>ull  and  hack  tissue  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  force  it  is  necessary  to  a]>])ly  to  each  stroke  of  the  knife. 

In  neck  operations  the  adjacent  lungs  and  pleura  at  the  base  of  the  ueek 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the  left  side  at  the  root  of  the  neck  the  thoracic 
duct  may  be  injured  while  dissecting  in  this  region. 

CYSTIC  HYGROMA  AND  CONGENITAL  CYSTS 

llvdrocclc,  or  cvstic  hvgroma,  of  the  neck  is  lined  with  endothelium  and 
is  almost  always  in  the  1ow(M-  ])art  of  the  neck  behind  the  sternomastoid 
muscle.  This  growth  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  is  develo])e(l  from  embryonic  lymphatic  tissue.  It  is  quite  diflTerent 
from  the  cystic  tumors  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  so-called  ranula\  or  in  the 
region  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  If  a  hygroma  is  not  large  and  there  are 
no  pressure  .symptoms,  sim])h»  aspiration  with  compression  or  the  application 
of  x-ray  or  radium  may  be  tried.  If  extirpation  is  decided  upon  it  will  freipiently 
be  found  impo.ssiblc  to  remove  all  of  the  sac,  and  extirpation  of  a  portion  of  the 
sac,  packing  the  r(»st  with  gauze,  is  often  all  that  can  be  done.  Sometimes  the  sac 
may  be  opened  and  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  and,  after  evacuating  the  con- 
tents, packed  with  gauze,  which  is  removed  every  few  days  until  the  wound  grad- 
ually closes.  Hefore  ])ackiiig  t*  *  U  may  be  swabbed  with  pure  carbolic  acid 
followed  bv  alcohol. 
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Branchial  cysts,  or  branchial  fistulas,  result  from  an  incomplete  closure  of 
the  branchial  clefts.  When  the  branchial  cyst  ruptures  through  the  skin 
a  fistula  is  formed.  A  frequent  opening  for  this  fistula  is  along  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle,  or  the  opening  may  be  higher  up  close 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  depending  upon  the  cleft  from  which  the  branchial 
fistula  was  derived.  A  branchial  fistula  may  be  complete,  when  it  extends 
from  the  skin  of  the  neck  to  the  pharynx  or  esophagus,  or  incomplete  when 
a  blind  one.  Sometimes  it  will  be  blind  for  a  short  distance  but  the  end  of  the 
fistula  will  be  closely  attached  to  a  cord,  which  probably  means  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  fistula  has  been  obliterated.  This  cord,  however,  frequently  contains 
embryonic  rests  that  may  cause  further  trouble  unless  the  cord  is  removed  along 
with  the  fistula.  The  dissection  for  removing  a  branchial  fistula  should  not  be 
lightly  undertaken.  Previous  to  the  operation  the  fistula  is  tested  to  see  whether  it 
is  complete  by  injecting  into  it  some  salt  solution  under  considerable  pressure,  and 
ascertaining  if  the  patient  can  recognize  that  the  salt  solution  goes  into  the  phar- 
ynx. If  it  does,  and  a  probe  can  be  made  to  follow  into  the  pharynx,  the 
dissection  is  much  easier  when  a  probe  is  inserted.  Frequently,  however, 
these  tracts  are  very  tortuous  and  are  incomplete.  Injecting  the  fistula  with 
methylene  blue  is  of  service  in  demonstrating  the  fistula  during  its  extir- 
I)ation. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid  mus- 
cle including  the  orifice  of  the  fistula.  The  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  are  first  exposed  and  identified.  The  fistula  with  a  small  amount  of 
skin  surrounding  its  orifice  is  dissected  from  below  upward.  It  usually  fol- 
lows the  deep  vessels  of  the  neck  in  its  course  and  is  intimately  associated  with 
them,  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  By  dissecting  the  vessels 
freely  and  exposing  them  carefully  the  chief  danger  is  avoided.  The  fistu- 
lous tract  must  be  followed  as  far  as  it  goes.  If  it  opens  into  the  pharynx,  F. 
Koenig  mobilizes  the  fistulous  tract  to  a  point  above  the  digastric  muscle  and 
then  by  blunt  dissection  separates  it  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucosa.  At  this  point  the  mouth  is  opened.  A  stout  probe  with  the  eye  at 
the  end  or  a  large  pedicle  needle  is  passed  through  the  wound  appearing  in 
front  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  tonsil.  The  probe  is  cut  down  upon  and  a  stout 
silk  thread  is  fastened  to  it.  This  is  withdrawn  into  the  neck  wound,  a  por- 
tion of  the  fistulous  tract  that  has  been  dissected  free  is  tied  to  the  thread 
and  by  this  means  pulled  into  the  mouth  and  fastened  with  a  few  stitches 
to  the  mucosa  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  the  redundant  part  being  cut  away.  The 
wound  in  the  neck  is  completely  closed. 

A  median  fistula  of  the  neck  usually  arises  from  the  nonobliteration  of  the 
thyroglossal  duct  which  leads  from  the  foramen  cecum  on  the  tongue  to  a 
lower  "point  in  the  neck.  This  duct  is  always  closely  connected  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  Occasionally  at  the  upper  portion  of  a  fistula  of  this  type 
a  tumor  containing  thyroid  tissue  occurs. 

The  results  of  operations  for  cysts  or  fistulas  of  the  thyroglossal  tract 
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iirc  often  iiiisatisfai-lnry  bei-aiist-  tlio  dissection  is  not  suflii'ieiitly  tbcirnuinik 
\V.  E.  Sistinink.'  of  ttie  Mayi>  Clinic,  deseribcs  an  operation  for  ext-ision  of 
tliyi'osriossal  cysts  or  tistiilas,  which  is  founded  on  sound  principles  and  gives 
exi'i'llciit  results.  The  operation,  he  says,  is  usually  unsuccessful  unless  the 
whole  epithelial  lined  tract  from  the  eysl  to  the  foramen  eeeum  in  the  tonjiut 
is  coiiipli'tejy  removed.  The  jwrtion  of  the  tract  around  the  hyoid  Ijone  is 
diflicnlt  of  disst'ctiiin.  The  jjrinciple  of  the  operation  is  to  dissect  out  iml 
only  the  tract  Init  an  amount  of  tissue  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  all 
sides  of  the  tract,  "coriuft"  it  out,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  foramen 
cecum.     The  tract  lies  at  an  antrlc  <if  forty-five  degrees  from  the  upper  sur- 


lh>-r,.gluf>; 


face  of  the  center  of  the  Iiyoid  bone  in  the  midline  of  the  neek,  backward  and 
upward  to  the  base  of  the  ton^rue  |l''ijr.  ;i3.'>).  According  to  Sistrunk  a  trans- 
verse incision  iwo  inches  long  is  made  at  the  upper  level  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  skin  and  i)l(itysina  are  reflected.  The  cyst  is  beneath  the  raplie 
connecting  the  sicrnoliynid  muwdcs  and  is  freed  from  the  surrounding  tissue 
up  to  the  hyoid  bone  where  the  trad  usually  passes  through  it.  The  mus- 
cles atlached  to  the  center  of  the  liyoid  bone  are  freed  and  a  portion  of 
the  bone  about  a  ttnarter  of  an  iiieb  loiiy;  is  re.<eeted.  From  this  point  to 
llie  foramen  cecum  there  is  no  aHcniiif   lo  dissect  out  the  tliyroglowal  duct, 
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|rt  the  tissue  is  rpinovL'il,  as  ii  I'lire,  t;i  the  foramen  eeciiin  at  iin  aiigle  of 

iout    forty-live    degrees    (Fig.    33(i),      The    eiire    is    Hhnut    a    i[narter    of    an 

"* 'meter.     Tbe   dissection    removes   a    povtiiin    of   the   h.viiid   bone, 

)lie  joining  the  mylohyoid  muscles,  part  of  each  geniu- 
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hyoglossus  muscle,  and  the  foramen  cecum  (Fig.  337).  The  wound  in  the 
mouth  is  closed,  the  geniohyoglossus  muscles  are  brought  together  with  su- 
tures, and  the  soft  tissue  over  the  ends  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  approximated 
with  tanned  catgut  sutures  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  together.  A  small 
drain  of  rubber  tissue  may  be  carried  to  this  point  and  the  skin  closed  around 
it. 

CERVICAL  RIBS 

Excision  of  a  cervical  rib  is  indicated  when  pressure  sjTnptoms  on  the  sub- 
clavian vessels,  or  on  the  brachial  plexus,  are  sufficiently  severe  to  demand 
relief.  Sometimes  the  rib  itself  is  short  but  is  continued  forward  by  connective 
tissue  bands  which  give  rise  to  symptoms.  The  operation,  which  is  always  diflS- 
cult,  may  be  done  tlirough  a  transverse  incision  above  the  clavicle  and  going  from 
the  sternomastoid  to  the  trapezius  muscle.  If  the  rib  is  prominent  and  the 
protuberance  can  be  palpated  the  incision  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
give  the  best  exposure.  Dissection  is  carried  carefully  down,  doubly  clamp- 
ing and  tying  the  external  jugular  or  other  veins  until  the  brachial  plexus 
and  the  subclavian  vessels  arc  seen.  They  should  be  gently  and  carefully 
retracted.  The  rib  is  separated  from  the  adherent  soft  parts  by  sharp  or 
blunt  dissection,  taking  care  to  avoid  injury  to  the  pleura.  If  possible  the 
periosteum  is  removed  along  with  the  rib  to  prevent  the  re-formation  of  the  rib. 
After  exposing  the  rib  in  front  of  the  subclavian  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  it  is 
divided  with  bone  forceps.  During  this  division  the  subclavian  vein  is  carefully 
retracted.  It  is  similarly  divided  as  close  to  its  origin  from  the  vertebra  as 
possible  and  the  rib  is  gradually  loosened  and  removed.  The  bleeding  points 
are  carefully  tied  before  closing  the  wound.  In  this  manner  all  of  the  rib  that 
can  have  any  injurious  pressure  effect  is  removed. 

TORTICOLLIS 

Numerous  operations  have  been  devised  for  torticollis,  but  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  is  the  excision  of  a  portion  or  all  of  the  sternomastoid  mus- 
cle, except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  torticollis  is  of  the  spasmodic  variety 
when  excision  of  a  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  may  be  indicated. 

In  excision  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  as  recommended  by  Mikulicz, 
an  incision  is  made  along  the  middle  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid muscle  extending  upward  from  the  clavicle.  The  sternal  and  clavic- 
ular origins  of  the  sternomastoid  are  exposed  by  dissection  and  the  muscle 
is  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  After  isolating  the  muscle,  it  is 
divided  near  its  origin  and  about  half  way  between  its  origin  and  insertion. 
It  is  important  to  search  for  any  cicatricial  contracting  bands  and  to  divide  or 
excise  them  thoroughly  before  the  wound  is  closed. 

If  the  torticollis  is  spasmodic  this  operation  will  bring  relief  because  it 
destroys  the  function  of  the  muscle,  but  the  lower  end  may  become  attached 
to  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  and  cause  trouble.    Here  it  is  best  to  destroy  the 
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nerve  supplying  the  sternomastoid  which  is  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This 
nerve  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  which  has  been  described  in  the  operation  for 
anastomosis  of  the  facial  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  The  incision  is  made  about 
three  inches  in  length  from  the  mastoid  process  downward  along  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  sternomastoid.  The  muscle  is  dissected  free  anteriorly,  the  cervical  fas- 
cia incised,  and  the  muscle  retracted  backward.  The  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas,  which  is  covered  by  the  digastric  muscle,  is  recognized  with  the 
finger.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  passes  between  this  process  and  the 
muscle  and  emerges  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  digastric  to  enter  the  sterno- 
mastoid mxiscle.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  nerve  can  be  excised  at  this 
I>oint. 

TUBERCULAR  GLANDS  OF  THE  NECK 

Tubercular  glands  of  the  neck  require  different  types  of  operations,  de- 
pending upon  their  location.  The  operation  is  not  so  extensive,  nor  is  the 
dissection  so  radical,  as  in  operations  for  malignant  diseases.  The  glands 
to  be  removed  are  frequently  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  but  the 
whole  side  of  the  neck  from  the  mastoid  to  the  clavicle  may  occasionally  be 
involved. 

Dowd,  of  New  York,  recommends  incisions  so  placed  that  they  will  fall 
in  the  natural  creases  of  the  neck,  and  so  smaller  scars  result.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  neck  an  incision  parallel  wuth  and  about  one  or  one  and 
one-half  inches  below  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  usually  gives  satisfactory 
exi>osure.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making  such  an  incision  to  avoid  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  that  go  to  the  muscles  that  depress  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  From  the  cervicofacial  division  of  the  facial  nerve  comes 
the  mandibular  branch  which  supplies  the  platysma  and  the  depressor  anguli 
oris.  This  courses  along  the  tissues  about  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  if 
protected  by  an  incision  made  well  below  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  is  not 
disturbed.  For  this  reason  the  incision  should  be  made  as  indicated  and  car- 
ried through  the  platysma  before  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  retracted  or  dis- 
sected up.  If  several  glands  are  involved  together  and  particularly  if  they  are 
matted  to  one  another  it  is  important  to  have  a  satisfactory  exposure.  This 
is  accomplished  by  dissecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  glands,  if  they  are 
located  in  the  inframaxillary  region,  and  first  freeing  the  mass  of  glands  from 
below  and  in  front.  If  the  submaxillary  gland  is  involved,  the  facial  vessels 
are  exposed  after  dissecting  the  mass  of  tissue  backw^ard  and  upward,  and  are 
doubly  clamped  and  divided.  Traction  upon  the  mass  will  then  show  the 
points  of  attachment  which  can  be  divided.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  glands  follow  the  general  course  of  the  veins  and  when  the  glands  are 
abundant  and  adherent  it  is  wise  to  expose  the  large  veins  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, dissect  them  free,  and  then  remove  the  glands  by  dissecting  from  the 
vessels  toward  the  glands  instead  of  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  the  glands 
extend  toward  the  internal  jugular,  this  vessel  is  exposed  by  continuing  the 
dissection  below  until  the  vein  is  reached.    In  closing  the  wound  if  a  consid- 
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erabk*  mass  of  glands  has  been  removed  a  cavity  of  some  size  will  be  left. 
Here  a  small  drainage  tube  is  inserted  through  a  short  stab  wound  made, 
preferably,  in  a  crease  of  the  neck  below  the  incision.  The  incision  is  closed 
carefully.  Care  is  taken  to  approximate  the  platysma  in  closing  all  neck 
wounds,  because  if  this  is  not  done  the  action  of  the  muscle  will  broaden  the 
scar.  If  the  skin  has  not  l)een  involved  by  the  tubercular  process  it  is  best  to 
approximate  tlie  platysma  and  subcuticular  tissue  by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine 
tanned  catgut  l)efore  closing  the  skin.  When  this  is  done  a  continuous  suture 
of  fine  silk  or  fine  silkworm-gut  in  the  skin  leaves  a  very  small  scar,  partic- 
ularly if  the  incision  has  been  made  in  the  crease  of  the  neck.  Fine  silkworm- 
gut  may  be  used  as  a  subeuticular  suture. 

Tubercular  glands  occasionally  are  so  extensive  that  they  require  an 
incision  that  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  creases  of  the  neck.  Here  it 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  render  the  tubercular  glands  easily  accessible.  The 
scar  is  less  conspicuous  if  placed  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stenio- 
mastoid  muscle,  but  if  the  glands  bulge  forward  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  incision  along  its  anterior  border,  though  this  makes  a  more  prominent 
scar.  The  scar  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  closing  the  wound  carefully,  unitinir 
the  platysma  and  subcuticular  tissue  with  catgut  and  the  skin  with  fine  silk 
or  silkworm-gut  and  removing  the  sutures  in  the  skin  as  soon  as  possible. 

MALIGNANT  GROWTHS  OF  THE  NECK 

The  malignant  tumors  of  the  neck  that  may  be  benefited  by  operation  are 
either  ])rimary  tumors  such  as  spring  from  a  branchial  cyst  or  fistula,  or 
metastatic  carcinoma  in  the  lymph  glands  derived  from  a  primary  cancerous 
focus  in  the  head,  face  or  mouth.  Primary  malignant  tumors  of  the  lymph 
glands,  lymphosarcoma,  or  the  tumors  of  the  lymph  glands  in  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, are  i>ractically  always  inoperable.  There  is  probably  no  well  authen- 
ticated case  on  record  of  lymphosarcoma  of  the  neck  that  has  been  perma- 
nently cured  by  operation.  Yates  and  Bunting  have  done  very  extensive 
work  with  llodgkin's  dis4»ase  and  feel  that  they  have  cured  some  cases  by 
combination  of  radical  operation,  x-ray,  and  vaccine.  In  their  later  work, 
however,  they  do  not  seem  so  enthusiastic  about  the  ultimate  results  as  they 
were  at  first.  It  is  possible  that  excision  of  the  glands  in  Hodgkin's  disciise, 
if  done  radically,  may  delay  the  fatal  issue,  particularly  if  followed  by  in- 
ternal administration  of  arsenic.  Occasionally,  marked  temporary  benefit 
is  obtain(Ml,  but  ])ermanent  cure  rarely  if  ever  follows  these  procedures.  The 
a])plication  of  x-ray  or  radium  by  some  one  who  is  skilled  in  such  Avork  seems 
to  ofTer  more  hope  in  cases  of  this  type  than  operative  procedures. 

Tn  metastatic  carcinoma  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck,  however,  opera- 
tion is  often  followed  by  excellent  results  and  radical  surgery  offers  far  better 
pros])ects  of  euro  than  any  other  method  of  treatment.  The  operation  to  be 
successful  must  be  ])r()pcM'ly  planned  and  executed.  In  carcinoma  about  the 
mouth  or  face  it  is  advisable  to  do  block  dissection  of  at  least  the  upper  portion 
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of  the  neck  even  though  there  are  no  glands  that  are  palpably  enlarged,  unless 
the  cancer  is  a  basal  cell  cancer.     Here  dissection  of  the  neck  is  unnecessary. 

ft' 

The  neck  dissection  can  usually  be  done  when  the  growth  in  the  mouth  or  face 
is  removed  and  sliould  be  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  as  the  chances  of  infec- 
tion are  greater  if  the  procedure  is  reversed. 

To  appreciate  the  lymphatic  drainage  of  the  neck  and  intelligently  to 
plan  a  radical  operation  in  this  region,  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatics  and 
the  lymph  glands,  w^hich  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Poirier  and  Cuneo, 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  lymph  glands  or  nodes  of  the  neck  form,  roughly 
speaking,  a  collar  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck.  On  each  side  of  this 
collar  there  is  a  chain  of  glands  that  follows  along  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  behind  the  sternomastoid  muscle  down  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  thorax. 
This  upper  circle  of  glands  consists  of  five  groups: 

(1)  The  suboccipital  group  consists  of  from  one  to  three  glands,  which  rests 
on  the  complexus  muscle  just  external  to  the  border  of  the  trapezius.  These 
glands  drain  the  posterior  portion  of  the  scalp  and  their  lymphatics  open  into 
the  upper  glands  of  the  sternomastoid  group. 

(2)  The  mastoid  glands  are  usually  not  more  than  two,  situated  about  the 
insertion  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle.  They  drain  the  temporal  portion  of 
the  scalp,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear,  and  the  ])osterior  surface  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  Their  lymph  channels  also  open  into  the  upper 
glands  of  the  sternomastoid  group. 

(3)  The  parotid  glands  constitute  a  group  which  is  rather  numerous. 
They  lie  just  beneath  the  parotid  fascia  or  deeper  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 
They  drain  into  the  upper  glands  in  the  sternomastoid  group.  There  are  also 
glands,  sometimes  called  the  subparotid  nodes,  that  lie  behind  the  parotid 
gland  and  drain  the  nasal  fossa  and  the  nasopharynx  and  empty  into  the 
upi)er  glands  of  the  substernomastoid  group. 

(4)  The  submaxillary  glands,  from  three  to  six  in  number,  are  under  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  rest  on  the  mylohyoid  muscle  and  on  the  sub- 
maxillary salivary  gland.  Often  a  lymphatic  gland  is  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  This  group  is  subdivided  into  anterior  and  posterior  glands. 
The  posterior  glands  are  often  very  large  and  follow  the  course  of  the  facial 
vein. 

(5)  The  submental  group  of  lymph  glands  are  three  or  four  in  number 
and  are  deep  in  the  space  between  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscles. 
They  extend  from  the  chin  to  the  hyoid  bone.  They  drain  the  middle  portion 
of  the  lower  lip  and  chin  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Lymph  channels  from  these 
glands  open  either  into  the  submaxillary  group  of  glands,  or  go  downward  into 
the  glands  around  the  internal  jugular  vein  a])out  the  middle  portion  of  the 
neck.  This  group  of  glands  may,  of  course,  drain  into  ])oth  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  tissue  between  the  region  drained  by  the  submental  glands  and  that 
drained  by  the  parotid  glands  is  drained  l)y  the  su])niaxillary  group  of  glands. 
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The  deep  cervical  lymphatic  glands  below  the  upper  collar  of  lymph 
glands  form  a  chain  which  reaches  from  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas  dow^n  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  thorax.  These  are  numerous  glands 
and  follow  the  general  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  upper  part 
of  this  chain  is  beneath  the  sternomastoid  muscle  and  the  lower  part  is  in  the 
subclavian  triangle.  They  are  divided  into  the  substernomastoid  group  and 
the  supraclavicular  group  of  glands. 

The  substernomastoid  group  of  lymph  glands  extends  from  the  level  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  to  the  subclavian  vein.  This  group  is  sub- 
divided into  an  external  group,  which  follows  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sternomastoid  muscle,  blending  with  the  glands  in  the  subclavian  triangle; 
and  an  internal  group,  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  which  drains  the  glands  of  the  first  five  groups  that  have  been  mentioned. 
One  of  these  glands  which  lies  between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
muscle  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  very  prominent,  and  has  been  called 
by  Cecil  Leaf  the  **jugulo-digastric  gland.'*  This  gland  receives  directly  or 
indirectly  lymphatic  drainage  from  the  tonsils  and  palate,  base  of  the  tongue, 
the  margins  and  some  of  the  central  portion  of  the  tongue. 

The  supraclavicular  group  of  glands,  which  lies  in  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  consists  of  numerous  glands  that  are  continuous  above  with  the 
external  group  of  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  lower  glands  in  this  group 
lie  on  the  omohyoid  muscle  and  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  external  jugular 
vein  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexus.  They  drain 
the  occipital  region  of  the  scalp  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  the  skin  of  the 
pectoral  and  mammary  regions,  portions  of  the  arm  along  the  cephalic  vein, 
and  some  of  the  axillary  lymph  glands.  This  chain  empties  into  the  venous 
circulation  through  the  thoracic  duct,  or  by  separate  lymphatic  trunks  which 
open  into  the  subclavian  vein.  There  is  no  direct  connection  with  the 
mediastinal  glands,  though  of  course,  there  may  be  retrograde  processes 
that  connect  this  group  with  the  mediastinal  glands. 

It  is  readily  seen,  then,  that  an  operation  for  removal  of  metastatic  cancer 
of  the  neck  must  be  undertaken  always  on  the  principle  of  a  block  dissection. 
If  the  involvement  is  slight  removal  of  the  glands  in  a  mass  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  neck  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  where  it  is  extensive  the 
dissection  must  be  made  from  the  clavicle  to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  mastoid 
process. 

In  operating  for  cancer  the  appearance  of  the  resulting  scar  is  not  im- 
portant but  the  incision  is  made  to  afford  the  greatest  access  to  the  tissues  to 
be  removed  and  to  enable  a  block  dissection  to  be  done.  These  are  the  most 
important  indications,  and  if  rendering  the  scar  inconspicuous  does  not  inter- 
fere with  them,  this  less  important  object  may  also  be  considered. 

In  block  dissection  of  the  upper  neck  if  the  primary  lesion  is  well  on  one 
side  of  the  midline  the  dissection  may  be  limited  to  that  side  of  the  neck  pro- 
vided there  is  no  evidence  of  involvement  of  glands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neck.    If,  however,  the  lesion  is  in  or  near  the  midline,  dissection  of  both  sub- 
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maxillary  regions  should  be  done.  If  the  glands  are  extensively  involved  on 
one  side  and  not  on  the  other  it  is  best  to  do  a  block  dissection  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck,  because  the  back  pressure  from  the  enlarged  glands  has  probably 
forced  cancer  cells  to  the  other  side. 

If  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  to  be  operated  upon  an  incision  is  made  begin- 
ning over  the  sternomastoid  muscle  just  below  and  posterior  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  and  is  carried  forward  about  one  inch  below  the  lower  jaw  to  a  corresponding 
point  on  the  sternomastoid  muscle  on  the  opposite  side.  By  extending  the  neck 
and  elevating  the  chin  the  tissues  are  made  much  more  accessible.  Theoretically, 
the  dissection  should  begin  on  one  side  and  extend  to  the  other,  but  this  is  much 
more  di£Scult  than  beginning  in  the  midline  under  the  chin  and  dissecting  back- 
ward. If,  however,  the  midline  dissection  is  made  with  an  electric  cautery  and  the 
tissues  in  this  region  are  thoroughly  cauterized,  the  block  dissection  on  either  side 
can  be  safely  started  from  the  midline.  The  skin  dissection  is  carried  below 
and  the  tissues  are  dissected  from  below  and  from  the  midline  backward  and  up- 
ward. Some  fibers  of  the  geniohyoid  and  mylohyoid  muscles  may  be  included 
in  the  mass  of  tissue,  but  the  digastric  can  be  preserved  intact  by  working 
from  before  backward  and  from  below  upward.  The  line  of  cleavage  of  the 
fascia  and  the  gland  bearing  tissue  is  readily  found.  The  facial  vessels  are 
exposed,  doubly  clamped,  and  divided.  The  mass  is  then  separated  at  its 
npper  margin,  the  surgeon  having*  previously  dissected  up  the  skin  and  platysma. 
The  facial  vessels  are  doubly  clamped  and  divided  at  the  margin  of  the  jaw  bone 
and  the  duct  from  the  submaxillar^'  gland  is  clamped  before  it  is  divided.  The 
mass  is  separated  from  the  sternomastoid  muscle  and  the  deep  jugular  vein.  If 
the  skin  is  not  involved  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  wound  the  precautions 
about  preventing  injury  to  the  mandibular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  were 
mentioned  in  connection  with  operations  for  tubercular  glands  in  this  region, 
should  be  borne  in  mind ;  but  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  involvement  of  the  skin  or 
subcutaneous  tissue  in  this  neighborhood  there  must  be  no  hesitancy  in  sacrificing 
this  nerve. 

During  the  dissection  the  wound  is  flushed  frequently  with  salt  solu- 
tion to  wash  out  cancer  cells  that  may  have  been  freed  during  the  dissec- 
tion. If  there  is  a  point  of  suspicious  cancerous  involvement  which  it  is  not 
thought  wise  to  include  in  the  mass,  it  is  cauterized  with  electric  cautery  pro- 
vided, of  course,  it  is  not  the  wall  of  a  large  vessel.  Tube  drainage  is  provided 
for  by  a  stab  wound  made  posteriorly.  This,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
drains  the  lymph  that  is  poured  out  into  the  wound  following  the  dissection  and 
encours(ges  reversal  of  the  IjTnphatic  circulation  to  expel  the  tube.  In  this  way 
cancer  cells  that  might  otherwise  be  absorbed  are  flushed  out  of  the  wound  by  the 
reversed  lymph  supply  and  emptied  through  the  drainage  tube.  The  wound  is 
closed  by  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silkworm-gut  or,  if  the  dissection  permits, 
a  deep  row  of  continuous  catgut  sutures  in  the  ])latysma,  followed  by  interrupted 
sutures  of  silk  or  fine  silkworm-gut  in  the  skin,  will  make  a  nicer  scar. 

If  the  lymph  glands  are  involved  below  the  inframaxillary  region  or  if 
they  are  markedly  enlarged  in  the  inframaxillary  region,  it  is  best  to  make  a 
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hliK'k  dissection  of  the  entire  side  of  the  neck.  This  operation  was  first  de- 
scribed in  a  systematic  manner  by  (Vile.  Crile's  upper  incision  goes  from 
behind  and  below  the  mastoid  process  forward  beneath  the  jaw,  terminating 
in  tlie  midline  just  beneath  tlie  eliin.  Another  incision  begins  about  the  junc- 
tion of  th(»  ])osterior  and  niiddh*  tliirds  of  the  first  incision  and  goes  down 
over  the  middle  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  to  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle. 
If  necessary  a  horizontal  incision  can  l)e  made  either  forward  or  backward 
fnmi  the  lower  end  of  the  sternomastoid  incision.  The  skin  and  platysma  are 
widely  diss(»cted  along  the  margins  of  the  wound.  The  sternomastoid  musele 
is  fre<Hl  fi'om  tin*  <'arotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  is  doubly 
ehnnped  and  divided.  The  sheath  which  surrounds  the  carotid  artery,  jugu- 
lar vein  and  the  vagus  nerve  is  opened  and  tlie  vein  is  freely  exposed.  Care  i?^ 
taken  to  identify  the  carotid  artery  and  the  vagus  nerve.  The  jugular  vein  is 
doubly  ligated  in  its  proximal  portion  just  above  the  clavicle.  Ligatures  are 
])laced  about  one-(|uarter  of  an  inch  apart  and  are  of  catgut.  Another  ligature 
or  elani])  is  placed  at  a  safe  distance  about  the  second  ligature  and  the  jugular 
vein  is  divi(le<l  just  below  the  upper  ligature  or  clamp.  The  tissues  of  the  neck, 
including  the  sternomastoid,  the  jugular  vein,  fat,  fascia  and  glands  in  the 
neighborhood  are  dissected  up  in  one  mass. 

Oile  advises  pbicing  a  soft  clamp  on  the  common  carotid  artery  for 
temporary  hemostiisis  but  this  seems  uiniecessary.  The  bleeding  is  read- 
ily controlled  by  hemostats,  and  when  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  car- 
otid is  reached  the  external  carotid  is  do\d)ly  ligated  a  short  distance 
above  the  bifurcation.  As  tin*  <lissection  continues  leaving  the  common 
and  internal  caroti<l  artiM'ies  and  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves,  the  facial,  lin- 
gual i-nul  occipital  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  also  tied.  The  submax- 
illary space  is  dissected  from  in  front  and  below  upward  and  backward,  as  has  al- 
rtNidy  been  described,  and  isse|)aratcd  fnnn  its  upper  eonn?ct ion  leaving  this  mass 
of  tissue  iittiiched  ])osteriorly  to  the  main  mass  around  the  sternomastoid  mus- 
cle antl  the  internal  juirular  vein.  The  sternonmstoid  musele  is  severed  from 
its  insertion  just  below  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  fascia  and  tissue  in  its 
neiuliborlMMul  arc  carefully  dissected  forward  until  the  upper  portion  of  the 
intiM-nal  jugular  vein  is  ex|>osc(l.  This  is  recognized  because  it  is  strutted  with 
blood,  bcinir  claniptul  beb>\v.  The  vein  is  ligate<l  as  high  up  as  possible  just 
as  it  was  ligated  above  tin*  clavicle.  ]>assing  two  catgut  ligatures  about  one- 
(piarter  of  an  inrli  from  each  other,  clamping  and  dividing  the  vein  below  the 
secoml  ligature.  TIk'  internal  carotid  and  the  vagus  nerve  are  identified  duriujr 
this  ligation.  Tin*  attachment  of  the  mass  of  tissue  which  is  just  below  the 
parotid  gland  and  tin*  piwterior  angle  (»f  the  jaw  is  cut  away  with  a  sharp 
knife  (Fig.  :ii»S>.  Ot'ttMi  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  is  woiuided  and  the 
bleeding  from  this  region  may  be  annoying.  It  is  readily  controlled,  however, 
by  whi|>|>ing  it  (»ver  with  sutures  <»f  ratirut.  The  wound  is  frequently  flushed 
(U»t  with  salt  solution  during  the  operation.  Sus]>ieions  ])oints  may  be  touched 
Avith  the  (^lectric  cautery,  particularly  at  the  ront  of  the  neck,  though  care  must 
be  taken  in  thi^i  n»gion  not  to  injure  the  ]>leura  or  the  thoracic  duct.    A  drain- 
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age  tube  is  placed  through  a  stab  Avoimd  in  the  skin  posterior  to  the  wound. 
The  wound  is  dosed  as  in  the  block  dissection  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
The  Ijmphatip  drainage  from  such  a  wound  is  very  extensive  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  and  it  may  give  the  imprpssiou  of  a  hemorrhage.  IE  proper 
care  is  taken  to  ligate  or  suture  all  bleeiling  points  there  should  be  no  danger 
of  secondary  hemorrhage,  unless  there  is  infection.  The  large  lymphatic 
trtmks  that  have  been  cut  will   naturally  pour  out  an  abundant  supply  of 

i.ph. 


If  tlip  operation  just  described 
nf  a  portion  of  the  jaw  for  cancer 
communicate  with  the  wound  and 
ondary  hemorrhage  may  be  feared, 
section  just  lieneatb  the  skin,  it 
a  few  sutures  or  incising  the  skin 
ever,  is  always  serionH,  thoujifh  the 
cer  makes  it  seem  wit-er  to  risk  such 
thwi  to  undertake  the  operation  in 


4  undertaken  in  connection  with  resection 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  will  necessarily 
nfection  will  probably  occur.     Here  see- 
As  the  common  carotid  is  left  by  the  dis- 
an  be  readily  compressed  or  by  removing 
it  can  bo  clamped.     Such  an  accident,  how- 
grimt  value  of  the  block  dis,scetion  in  can- 
a  dang(?r  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  of  the  cancer 
two  stages  when  there  will  necessarily  be 
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a  break  in  the  block  dissection.  Even  when  the  tissues  are  cauterized  if 
there  is  an  interval  of  several  days  between  the  mouth  operation  and  the  neck 
operation,  tliere  is  danprer  of  the  cauterized  tissue  being  absorbed  and  cancer 
cells  being  transported  from  the  primary  focus  into  the  extensive  wound  made 
by  the  operation  in  the  neck.  Cnuterization  of  tissue  will  seal  the  lymphatics, 
destroy  cancerous  tissue  in  the  neighborhood,  and  render  the  tissues  temporar- 
ily safe  from  invasion  of  cancer  but  this  immunity  passes  off  in  a  few  days 
when  the  tissue  that  has  been  destroyed  by  the  cauterization  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  the  lymphatics  have  again  opened  up. 

THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA 

Operations  upon  the  larynx  are  usually  for  malignant  disease.  When 
the  cancer  is  confined  to  one  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  if  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  larynx  is  involved,  or  if  the  growth  is  benign,  a  satisfactory  operation  is 
laryngotomy.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  midline,  extending  from  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  The  cricothyroid  membrane  is  divided 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  carefully  split  in  the  midline.  This  is  done  with 
strong  scissors  or  a  thin-l)laded  bone  forceps.  When  the  cartilage  is  very  hard 
a  fine  saw  may  be  used.  The  lateral  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  re- 
tracted with  sharp  hooks  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  sprayed  or  gently 
mopped  out  with  a  one  jxt  cent  solution  of  cocaine.  Attention  is  given  to 
hemostasis  and  no  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  trachea.  If  the  growth  is 
malignant  it  is  best  to  remove  it  with  the  electric  cautery. 

Many  operators  perform  the  first  step  of  laryngotomy  or  laryngeal  fis- 
sure by  making  a  low  tracheotomy.  If  the  operation  in  the  larynx  is  to  be 
extensive  this  is  a  wise  procedure,  but  if  not,  the  thyroid  cartilage  can  be 
united  by  two  sutures  of  catgut  and  the  wound  closed.  A  small  tube  or 
])iece  of  gauze  is  placed  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  leading  down 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  order  to  ])revent  emphj-sema  which  may  occur  if 
there  is  a  s|)ell  of  coughing  and  the  skin  is  closed  too  tightly. 

Tracheotomy  nuiy  be  the  first  procedure  in  a  laryngeal  operation.  W^hen 
a  tracheotomy  is  an  emergency  operation  and  when  there  is  danger  of  asphyxia 
it  can  be  quickly  done  by  a  stal)  of  a  knife.  Usually  in  such  emergencies  an 
incision  in  the  cricothyroid  membrane  with  the  insertion  of  a  forceps,  which 
is  spread  open,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Before  attempting  tracheotomy 
in  emergency  cases  the  patient  is  given,  if  possible,  a  dose  of  morphine  and 
atropin  hypodermically.  This  not  only  lessens  the  excitement  of  the  patient, 
but  the  atropin  serves  to  lower  the  sensibility  of  the  terminals  of  the  vagus 
nerve  in  the  heart  and  so  diminishes  the  danger  of  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart. 
It  also  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  mucus.  In 
emergency  cases  the  operation  is  done  under  local  anesthesia  and  in  grave 
emergencies  a  stab  wound  is  quickly  made  in  the  midline  of  the  trachea. 

In  cases  that  are  not  urgent  emergencies  the  trachea  may  be  opened  either 
in  its  upper  portion  where  it  is  more  accessible  or  lower  where  the  trachea 
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is  deeper.  A  transverse  incision  in  the  skin  makes  the  best  scar,  but  where 
tracheotomy  is  indicated  the  scar  is  often  a  minor  consideration.  The  incision, 
whether  transverse  or  vertical,  is  made,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  if  it 
interferes  with  the  dissection,  is  divided  down  to  the  trachea.  The  raw  sur- 
faces of  the  thyroid  gland  are  whipped  over  with  sutures  of  catgut  to  control 
bleeding  and  retracted  to  each  side  out  of  the  way.  After  the  tracliea  is  fully  ex- 
posed the  tissues  between  the  rings  are  carefully  infiltrated  with  novocain 
solution  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  amount  of  epinephrin.  It  is  highly 
important  to  prevent  blood  gaining  access  to  the  trachea  and  infiltration,  par- 
ticularly when  epinephrin  is  added,  lessens  bleeding.  The  trachea  is  divided 
between  the  rings  with  a  transverse  incision.  If  more  room  is  needed  the  rings 
are  cut  across,  but  usually  this  is  not  necessary.  If,  however,  a  tracheotomy 
tube  is  to  be  worn  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  it  may  be  necessary  to 
divide  one  or  more  of  the  tracheal  rings.  As  soon  as  the  trachea  is  opened 
the  mucosa  is  anesthetized  by  spraying  with  a  small  amount  of  one  per  cent 
cocaine  solution  or  two  per  cent  novocain  solution.  This  is  applied  very  gently 
and  no  further  procedure  is  taken  until  a  few  minutes  have  elapsed  for  the 
anesthetization  of  the  mucosa.  A  good  way  to  anesthetize  the  tracheal  mucosa 
is  to  inject  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  a  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent  cocaine 
solution  into  the  lumen  of  the  trachea  between  its  rings.  This  is  done  after 
exposing  the  trachea  and  a  few  minutes  before  opening  it.  After  being  incised 
the  trachea  is  held  open  by  small  sharp  retractors  and  a  tube  is  gently  inserted. 
In  an  emergency  a  large  drainage  tube  can  be  used,  the  outer  end  being  split  in 
half  and  these  halves  immobilized  by  being  tied  to  tapes  which  meet  aroimd  the 
neck.  Or  a  piece  of  wire  or  a  hair-pin  can  be  bent  in  such  a  shape  as  to  keep 
the  trachea  open. 

The  air  of  the  patient's  room  must  l)e  warm  and  moist.  Loose  gauze 
that  is  kept  constantly  moist  is  placed  over  the  tracheotomy  tube.  If  a  regular 
tracheotomy  tube  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  the  inner  tube  frequently 
as  soon  as  it  is  apparent  from  the  breathing  that  an  excess  of  mucus  has 
accumulated.  The  dressings  over  the  wound  and  tracheotomy  tube  are  fre- 
quently changed. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  close  a  tracheotomy  wound  the  scar  is  dissected 
from  the  normal  tissue,  the  wall  of  the  trachea  infiltrated  with  novocain  and 
epinephrin,  and  freshened.  On  release  of  the  scar  the  trachea  usually  falls 
together  and  if  the  skin  and  superficial  tissue  have  been  thoroughly  mobilized 
it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  put  sutures  in  the  trachea. 

When  there  is  a  stricture  of  the  trachea,  which  may  follow  the  long 
wearing  of  a  tracheotomy  tube  or  may  result  from  ulceration,  the  problem  is 
quite  difficult.  The  most  satisfactory  operation,  in  the  opinion  of  Crile,  is 
resection  of  the  strictured  area.  The  trachea  is  then  united  by  mattress 
stitches  of  silver  wire  which  include  a  ring  of  the  trachea  above  the  stenosis 
and  one  below  it.  Three  sutures  of  rather  heavy  silver  wMre  are  placed,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  esophagus  and  one  in  front.  Crile  leaves  the  front  end 
long  so  it  emerges  from  the  wound  and  twists  the  sutures  until  apposition  of 
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tlip  trai'hpiil  wmiiid  i>  ^ati^fHl•!ll^y.     This  presupposes  that  the  rinirs  of 
Irai-hoa  arc  iinrinat  anil  an'  nut  softpiietl  hy  disease  or  inflammation. 

In  larynL'ectoniy  it  is  hi^'hly  important  to  select  an  appnipriate  anosth? 
A.  1).  Itfvan  pn'f<Ts  to  do  u  hiryiijri'i-tomy  under  loea!  anesthesia.  The  ope 
tion.  wliii'h  is  nfti'u  r.tthiT  lonir  iind  tnlious.  is  fpiite  tryins  on  tlie  i>atienl 
(hdic  innliT  a  hii-al  an/srhetir,  thou>;h  llie  d«u)n'r  may  Ir*  theMiy  divress 
Kcvaii  does  a  larynei-ctomy  in  one  stage  and  apparently  feels  that  the  p 
liminary  proeeihires,  as  trarheotrmy  and  partial  direction  ol'  the  larinx,  arei 
neeessarv.     The  rectal  anesthesia  mt'thod  of  ("Jwathmey  seems  ideal  for  li 


ion  for 

A  \. 

\u-  hyoi 


-,  liiit  if  for  iiriy  iriisim  this  is  not  pivfern-d,  a  larfn?.  snnfrly  iitt 
be  tlial  is  well  liilirii-ated  is  inserted  into  the  ti'aehea  and  the  ai 
liiiislered  tlimuj-'h  this  tnlic,  whieli  is  conneeted  with  a  funnel  ( 
■iln-lidif'd  a  tVw  liiyi-rs  of  ainm:  the  ether  heinsr  drojipod  on 
iiT  slioiil.l  he  tiiken  to  hold  the  tnlie  and  the  funnel  in  sueh  a  r 
II  liiinid  ether  eiiii  jrain  aeeess  to  the  (raeliea.  This  method  of  gi' 
('tie  should  nut  lie  eniplnyed  unless  there  is  some  positive  eontraim 
le  use  nf  the  (iwjithiiiey  reetal  niiesthesiii,  or  loeal  anesthesia. 
iii-iil  ini'isinn  is  made  ahiujx  the  median  line  from  a  point  just  al 
hone  to  Hie  horder  of  the  sterinim,     A  transverse  incision  is  u 
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love  the  hj-fiid  Ixuie  maldiig  witli  the  lufdiaii  cut  ii  T-shnpert  i 
J39),  I£  necessary  a  similar  transverse  iuuisiiui  can  be  muile  at  the 
end  of  the  vertical  one.  If  a  tracheotomy  has  not  been  previously 
he  same  steps  of  dividing  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  control- 
le  bleeding  surface  liy  whipping  it  over  with  catgut  as  has  been  de- 
l  under  the  technic  of  tracheotomy  are  taken.  The  tissues  are  dissected 
from  eaeh  side  of  the  larynx,  separating  and  dividing  the  sternohyoid 
ernolhyroid  muscles  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  tbyvohyoid  at  its  in- 


I  into  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  larynx  is  completely  freed  as  far  as 
e  on  eaeh  side  (Fig.  340)  and  then  after  infiltraliug  the  space  between 
per  ring  of  the  trachea  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  lessen  bleed- 
few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine  are  injected  into  the 
of  the  trachea  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
1  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  is  anesthetized.  Then  the  trachea  is  cut 
The  dissection  is  continued  and  the  larynx  is  .'ieparated  from  the  esoph- 
i«hind.  If  a  tracheotomy  lube  is  not  used,  the  trachea,  after  l)eing 
3,  is  separated  from  the  esophagus  for  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  more, 
jip^ght  fom'ard  and  sutured  to  the  skin.     Great  care  is  taken  to  xee 
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that  there  is  no  oozing  or  trickling  of  blood  into  the  trachea.  Gauze  is  lightly 
packed  just  behind  its  posterioi-  cut  margin  to  control  bleeding.  Bevan 
thinks  that  patients  do  much  better  without  a.  tracheotomy  tube.  After 
disposing  of  the  stump  of  the  trachea  the  larynx  is  seized  with  forceps 
and  pulled  upward  toward  the  chin  and  the  dissection  from  the  esoph- 
agus is  continued  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  larynx  behind.  The  esophagus 
is  incised  and  the  larj'nx  is  eut  away  at  its  upper  portion,  dividing  ligamenlg 
and  muscles  that  are  attached  laterally  to  the  larynx,  and  finally,  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane.     The  entire  larynx,  usually  with  the  epiglottis,  is  reimivwl 


in  one  mass  (Fig.  341).  Tlie  wound  in  the  esophagus  and  pharynx  is  closed' 
by  continuous  silk  or  linen  sutures.  The  sutures  are  applied  as  snugly  a- 
possible  in  an  effort  to  prevent  leakage,  but  if  made  too  tight  nr  too  numeronS 
neeroiiis  will  occur  and  the  wound  will  break  down.  Wherever  possible  tlie 
sutured  opening  in  the  pharynx  is  reinforced  by  drawing  soft  tissues  in  iti 
neighborhood  over  it.  The  skin  wound  is  closed,  leaving  iodoform  gauze  drain- 
age at  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound  just  above  the  stump  of  the  trachea  and 
at  each  end  of  the  transverse  incision  along  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  342).  Th* 
patient  is  put  to  bed  in  the  Trendelenburg  position  if  the  operation  has  been 
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done  under  a  general  anesthetic,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovers  the  head  of  the 
bed  is  elevated  or  he  is  placed  in  a  semi-sitting  position  in  bed.  Water  is  sup- 
plied by  rectal  enemas,  or  if  necessary  by  hypodermoclysis.  After  two  days, 
feeding  is  undertaken  by  introducing  a  large  soft  rubber  catheter  through  the 
mouth  into  the  esophagus  well  below  the  level  of  the  larynx.  Through  this 
catheter,  which  is  attached  to  a  funnel,  liquid  nourishment  can  be  gradually 


Fig.  342. — The  laryngectomy  completed. 

poured.     In  this  way  leakage  of  food  through   the  pharyngeal   wound   is 
avoided.    This  method  of  feeding  can  be  kept  up  for  about  two  weeks. 

PHARYNX  AND  ESOPHAQUS 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  have  access  to  the  pharynx  from  the  neck. 
This  is  obtained  by  an  incision  above  the  hyoid  bone  and  parallel  to  it.  The 
submaxillary  gland  is  retracted  and  the  digastric  muscle  is  recognized  and 
preserved.  Other  muscles  of  the  neck,  that  is,  the  mylohyoid,  geniohyoid,  and 
the  hyoglossus  are  divided  transversely.  The  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  is 
pulled  into  the  wound  with  sharp  retractors.  The  pharynx  may  also  be 
entered  by  an  incision  below  the  hyoid  bone  and  parallel  to  it.  If  entrance  to 
the  larynx  is  desired  a  short  incision  of  two  inches  is  sufficient  but  if  the 
pharynx  farther  back  is  to  be  reached  the  incision  should  be  much  longer. 
The  thyrohyoid  membrane  is  divided  along  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  but  enough  of  this  membrane  is  left  attached  to  the  bone  to  hold  the 
sutures.  The  mucosa  is  divided,  taking  care  to  avoid  injury  to  the  epiglottis. 
Sutures  in  the  mucosa  along  the  edge  of  the  wound  act  as  retractors.  The 
epiglottis  is  pulled  into  the  wound  and  a  tractor  suture  is  inserted  into  it. 
The  wound  is  closed  by  uniting  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  and  the  muscles  in 
separate  layers  with  catgut.    It  is  best  to  insert  a  small  drain. 

To  remove  a  tumor  or  a  foreign  body  that  has  lodged  in  the  esophagus 
an  incision  is  made  on  the  left  side  beginning  at  the  upper  level  of  the  larynx 
and  going  down  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  for 
three  or  four  inches.  The  incision  is  deepened  and  the  omohyoid  is  divided 
or  retracted.  The  thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea  are  retracted  toward  the 
midline,  and  the  common  carotid,   internal  jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve 
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are  retraetcMl  outward  in  tlieir  sh(»atli.  The  esophagus  is  exposed  and  if  a 
foreijrn  body  is  present  and  can  be  felt  an  incision  is  made  in  the  axis  of  the 
esophagus  down  to  tlie  foreijrn  body.  Before  iiieisinj^  the  esophagus  it  is  best 
to  fix  its  wall  by  tenacula  forceps  or  l)y  insertion  of  sutures  that  will  act  as 
tractors.  If  the  incision  is  made  for  a  tumor  and  the  esophagus  is  not  readily 
exposed  an  esophajreal  boujrie  is  inserted  through  the  mouth  to  make  it 
prominent.  To  avoid  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  incision  is  mad** 
in  the  side  (»f  the  esophagus  and  not  in  front  of  it.  The  wound  is  dosed 
by  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  catgut  in  the  esophagus,  which  .should  nut 
be  tied  too  tightly.  The  rest  of  the  wound  is  partially  closed,  leaving 
abundant  <lrainage  down  to  the  esophageal  wound  in  order  to  provide  drain- 
age if  the  wound  in  the  esophagus  leaks,  which  it  frequently  does,  and  also 
to  guard  against  nu'diastinitis,  which  is  a  considerable  danger  in  these  eases. 

An  esophageal  diverticulum  may  occur  from  pressure  within  the  esoph- 
agus or  from  traction  without  the  esophagus,  as  from  a  contracting  adhesion 
that   involves   its   walls.     The   latter  form   of  diverticulum    is  rare,  but  oc- 
casionally occurs  in   that   portion   of  the  esophagus  within   the   chest.    Tht 
most   common   site  of  esophageal   divert i<'ulum   is  at  the  lateral   and  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  junction  of  the  esophagus  and  pharynx.    Ilere  there  seems 
to  be  a  weak  spot  as  there  is  a  weak  spot  at  the  internal  opening  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  where  hernia  often  occurs.  Pressure  from  swallowing  makes  a  pouch 
at  this  weak  si)ot  at  the  beginning  of  the  esophagus  and  the  pouch  may  con- 
tinue to  enlargt*  until   it  attains  considerable  dimensions.     When  very  large 
a  diverticulum  may  interfere  sfM-iously  with  the  passage  of  food.     In  operat- 
ing, an  incision  is  made  as  for  eso])hagotomy,  which  has  just  been  described. 
The  tissues  are  retracMed  and  usually  the  diverticulum  is  readily  found.    It 
is  disscM'ted  free  bluntly  and  ])rought  into  the  wound.     The  safest  plan  is  to 
pack   the   wound    with    gauzt*    for   about    a    week   until   granulations   in  the 
tissues  have  established   a   defense  against   infection  and  the  occurrence  of 
mediastinitis.     If  the  diverticulum  is  a  large  one  it  is  brought  out  of  the  skin 
wound  and  left  in  this  position  surrounded  by  gauze.    A  small  diverticulum 
can  sometimes  be  i)u]led  u])  so  that  it  stands  at  a  right  angle  from  the  esopha- 
gus.   A  small  amount  of  packing  is  j)laced  below  it  and  most  of  the  skin  wound 
is  closed.     At  a  sei'ond  operation,  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  break  through  the  barrier  of  granulations  and  coagulated  lymph,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  ])ortion  of  the  wound.    The  neck  of  the  sac  is  cut  away, 
the  margins  of  th(»  wound  in  the  esophagus  being  clamped  or  sutured  as  the 
incisicni  is  made  so  as  t(»  prevent  too  great  retraction  of  the  esophagus.    Carf 
must  be  taken  so  to  cut  ofT  the  diverticulum  as  to  leave  no  pouch  when  the 
stump  is  sutured.     If,  ho  weaver,  too  much  of  the  esophagus  is  removed  a 
stricture  may  nvsult.    The  stum])  is  sutured  ]>referably  with  catgut,  and  if  pos- 
sible this 'layer  of  sutures  is  invei'ted  by  a  second  layer.     Iodoform  ganze 
drainage  is  carried  down  to  the  wound  in  the  esophagus  ^  in  woond 

is  partially  closed. 

When  the  diverticulum  is  small  it  may  someti 
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esophagus  by  a  series  of  pursestring  sutures,  the  first  sutures  beiujr  in- 
serted near  the  tip  of  the  divertieulum,  inverting  the  tip,  and  ihe  second 
farther  down,  inverting  still  more  of  the  diverticulum,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
pursestring  suture  merely  eloses  the  dimple  in  the  esopluigeal  wall.  This 
is  the  method  practiced  by  A.  D.  Bevan,  and  if  the  divertieulum  is  small 
and  thin  and  can  be  readily  inverted  the  operation  is  done  safely  at  one 
sitting,  as  the  esophagus  is  not  opened.  The  inverted  divertieulum  is  -sup- 
posed to  atrophy  or  to  slough  off.  In  a  large  divertieulum  or  in  one  with  thiek 
walls  this  operation  cannot  readily  be  done  and  the  two-stage  operation  with 
excision  of  the  diverticulum,  which  is  the  method  described  by  Judd  and  usu- 
ally followed  at  the  Mayo  clinic,  is  preferable. 

After  any  operation  upon  the  esophagus  the  patient  should  be  nourislunl 
as  recommended  after  excision  of  the  larynx.  lie  is  given  enemas  for  the 
first  few  days  and  afterwards  nourished  through  a  small  stomach  tube  ])assed 
through  the  mouth.  Where  the  eso])hagus  has  not  been  opened,  however,  as 
when  a  diverticulum  is  inverted,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  stomach 
tube  though  the  swallowing  should  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
first  week  by  giving  liquids  by  enemas  and  by  administering  only  liquid 
nourishment  by  mouth. 

In  an  esophageal  stricture  a  pouch  often  forms  above  the  stricture  and 
renders  the  passage  of  a  sound  or  bougie  very  difficult.  When  the  stricture 
cannot  be  entered  from  above.  Abbe  has  practiced  gastrotomy  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a  small  whalebone  bougie  from  below.  This  passes  into  the  mouth  and 
two  stout  threads  are  tied  to  the  end  of  the  bougie  and  drawn  through  fr(mi 
the  mouth  into  the  stomach.  The  threads  act  as  a  guide  to  an  esophageal 
bougie,  which  is  tunnelled  and  threaded  over  the  end  of  the  thread  that  pro- 
trudes from  the  mouth.  After  the  esophageal  bougie  has  engaged  the  stric- 
ture the  second  string  is  pulled  upon  with  a  see-saw  motion  so  as  to  cut  the 
stricture.  Ochsner  advises  drawing  a  rubber  tube  under  tension  through  the 
stricture  so  that  when  the  tension  is  relaxed  the  tube  expands  and  dilates  the 
stricture.  The  tube  is  left  in  position  for  several  days  when  a  larger  one  is 
inserted,  and  so  on  until  the  stricture  has  been  overcome.  The  patient,  of 
course,  is  fed  in  the  meantime  through  the  gastrotomy  wound.  Occasionally 
a  fine  silk  thread  can  be  passed  through  a  stricture  by  floating  it  in  water  and 
taking  the  water  through  a  tube.  After  several  days  the*  thread  may  pass 
through  the  stomach  and  into  the  duodenum  in  such  a  way  as  1o  fix  the  end  of 
it  and  the  thread  can  be  made  taut  and  serve  for  the  introduction  of  a  bougie. 
S.  J.  Mixter,  of  Boston,  has  practiced  this  method  with  much  success. 

THE  CAROTID  GLAND 

The  carotid  gland  varies  considerably  in  size  and  is  found  near  the  bifur- 
eation  of  the  eommoii  carotid  artery.  It  is  closely  attached  to  the  internal 
eafotid  and  eontains  groups  of  epithelial  cells  which  have  a  function  through 
jl^  V  connected  with  the  function  of  the  adrenal  gland  an<l 
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tho  syniputhetie  nervous  system.  Tumors  of  this  ^laiul  have  l)een  found.  Sinne- 
times  tlie  tumors  are  (luite  malijrnant,  hut  usually  they  grow  slowly  and  arc 
mildly  malijrnant  if  not  actually  henijrn.  The  treatment  of  sueh  tumors  is  ven* 
difficult  to  determine.  If  operati(ui  is  deferred  until  the  fjrowth  is  larffc  it 
will  almost  invariably  he  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  earotid  arteries 
involved  in  the  jrrowth.  When  the  tumor  is  small  the  operation  is  less  difficult, 
hut  even  then  the  intimate*  association  of  the  carotid  fi^\am\  with  the  carotid 
V(»ssels  mak<»8  it  frecpiently  impossihh*  to  remove  the  gland  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  walls  of  the  carotids.  Aside  from  hemorrhage  the  chief  danger  of 
the  operation  is  in  cutting  ofT  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  by  the  ligation  of 
the  common  aiul  internal  earotid  arteries.  This  serious  objection  to  the 
operation  may  be  partially  overcome  by  the  employment  of  malleable  bauds 
that  have  been  described  in  the  treatment  of  earotid  aneurisms,  or  by  the  use 
of  Crile's  clamp  which  can  be  nicely  adjusted  by  a  screw.  By  either  of  these 
devices  the  circulation  throufrh  the  internal  carotid  is  gradually  cut  off  until 
it  is  found  that  the  common  carotid  can  be  completely  occluded  with  safety. 
This  may  be  weeks,  but  then  it  will  be  reasonably  safe  to  tie  the  common 
carotid  below  and  the  external  and  internal  carotids  above 'and  excise  the 
growth.  If  it  is  found  that  the  circulation  to  the  brain  cannot  be  sufficiently 
developed  by  this  method  after  it  has  been  given  a  satisfactory  trial,  and  if 
the  tumor  appears  to  be  malignant  and  endangering  life,  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  resect  the  carotid  arteries  and  suture  between  the  stumps  of  the 
common  and  internal  earotid  arteries  a  segment  of  the  saphenous  vein  which 
Is  taken  fnmi  the  same  i^at'cnt.  Indications  for  this  operation  will  be  ver}' 
uinisual,  but  such  a  condition  may  conceivably  occur  and  if  the  surgeon  can 
suture  blood  vessels  satisfactorily  the  operation  may  give  a  chance  in  an  other- 
wise hopeless  situation.  The  suturing  should  be  done  as  di*scribed  in  the  chapt»T 
on  lilood  Ves.sel  Suturing. 

DIFFUSE  LIPOMA  OF  THE  NECK 

Occasionally  a  diffuse  lipoma  of  the  neck  is  so  large  as  to  indicate  oper- 
ation. Often  this  is  accompanied  by  symmetrical  lipomas  elsewhere  and  by 
nervous  disturbances  that  would  contra  indicate  operation  upon  the  lipoma 
of  the  neck.  If,  however,  the  difTuse  lipoma  of  the  neck  is  the  chief  or  only 
growth  and  there  is  no  contraindication,  the  tumor  may  be  removed  throii|rh 
a  long  transverse*  incision  over  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  growth. 
The  dissection  reijuircd  is  very  extensive  and  the  vessels  are  often  greatly 
dis])laced.  The  <lissccti(>n  begins  at  one  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  in- 
cision over  the  edges  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  extends  forward  after 
fretting  the  tumor  above  and  below  as  much  as  possible.  Care  is  taken  to 
identify  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  to  guard  against  the  en- 
trance ()f  air  into  the  veins  (Figs.  *U>)  and  1344).  P'or  this  reason  the  vessels 
in  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the  growth  are  identified  and  clamped  before  dissectiug 
those  at  the  upper  portion.    The  external  jugular  veins  are  usually  buried  in 
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the  mass  of  fat  whit-h  exfeuds  into  the  crevices  between  the  muscle  plains  and 
around  the  deep  vessels  of  the  neck.  It  is  often  impossible  to  rem.Dvc  all  of 
a  large  diffuse  lipoma  in  oue  mass,  but  if  there  is  no  distinct  capsule  it  can  be 
removed  in  sections  if  this  renders  the  operation  easier.    The  wound  is  washed 


out  with  suit  solution  and  dried  with  giiuze  to  remove  the  fat  that  may  be 
liquefied  and  squeezed  into  the  woinid  during  the  course  of  the  dissection. 
Drainage  with  tubes  Ihninsli  small  stab  wounds  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
should  be  esliiblished, 

THE  CERVICAL  SYMPATHETIC 

Removal  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  was  formerly  recommended 
by  Jonnesco  for  exophthalmic  goiter.  It  is  no  longer  u.sed  for  this  purpose 
but  has  been  occasionally  done  for  unimproved  exophthalmos  after  the  thy- 
roid gland  has  been  operated  upon  and  the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared. 
The  operation  iias  been  done  by  C.  H.  Mayo  in  those  cases  of  extreme  exoph- 
thalmic and  nervous  symptoms  that  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
thyroid.  He  removes  the  -superior  and  sometimes  the  middle  sympathetic 
Kanglia,  and  at  the  same  time  ties  the  superior  thyroid  vessels.  The  operation 
is  done  through  an  incision  whose  center  is  on  a  level  with  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery.  The  sternomastoid  muscle  is  retracted  outward  and 
the  sheath  containing  the  carotid  vessels  and  the  vagus  and  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  is  retracted  inward.  The  superior  sympathetic  ganglion  is  about 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  has  many  branches.  After 
dividing  the  branches  the  upper  ganglion  is  removed.  The  connecting  nerves 
of  the  middle  ccrvicjd  ;jangliuii  are  cut,  or  tliis  gangliou  """'  "''^o  be  re- 
moved. 


ted 
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In  Jr>niH*sco's  operation  the  iiieisioii  is  made  behind  the  mastoid  process 
alonjr  the  |)osterior  l)onler  of  the  stern(»mastoid  muscle  to  just  below  the 
elavieh*.  The  external  jujrular  vein  is  (lou})ly  lijj^ated  and  divided,  the  fibers 
of  the  steriinniastoid  niuseh»  are  split,  and  the  ganglion  is  approached 
ihronji:h  this  niuseh'  splittinj^  incision.  The  inner  portion  of  the  sternomas- 
toid  niusch*  alonj:  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  iu  the  carotid  sheath  is  re- 
tracted inward,  and  n|)ward.  Tlie  sympathetic  nerves  are  found  either  on  the 
jujstcM'ior  snrface  of  the  sheath  containing  the  vessels  which  have  been  re- 
tracted inward  or  on  the  vertebral  column  iu  a  special  sheath.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  followed  ui)ward  until  it  is  seen  to  communicate  with  the  supe- 
rior synii»athetic  jranjrlioii.  The  <ranjrIion  is  dissected  bluntly  from  below  up- 
ward, its  branches  are  divided  with  scissors  and  the  ganglion  is  removed.  Tbf 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  as  it  cresses  under  the  common  carotid,  is  surrounded  by 
a  dense  nervous  ph'xus  which  consist  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  with  its 
branches.  At  this  |)oint  enlargement  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  forms  the 
midille  cervical  ganglion.  Uy  making  traction  on  the  nerve  trunk  it  is  fol- 
lowed downward  and  the  nerve  is  elevated  and  separated  from  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery.  The  inferior  ganglion  is  tlie  most  difficult  to  remove  and  its 
ri'inoval  is  u>ually  unnecessary.  It  lies  (lee|>  in  tlie  base  of  the  neck,  just  al>ove  the 
pleura,  beliiiid  the  clavicle  and  against  the  head  of  the  first  rib  between 
the  scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli  muscles.  The  trunk  of  the  sympa- 
thetic is  the  jruide  to  the  ganglion  which  lies  sometimes  internal  and  some- 
tini(»s  external  to  the  vertebral  artery.  The  inferior  sympathetic  ganglion 
is  adherent  to  the  vei'tebral  artery  which  makes  its  separation  difficult.  After 
e\p()sin<r  the  vertebral  artery  the  ganglion  is  caught  with  forceps  and  isolated 
froin  tile  arlerv  externallv  and  the  rib  and  spine  internallv.  Its  nervous  eon- 
nection  is  severed  and  the  ganglion  removed.  The  wound  is  closed  carefully 
without   drainage. 

This  extensive  opei'ation  is  rarely  if  ever  indicated,  though  removal  of 
the  upper  and  jxjssibly  the  middle,  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  as  prac- 
ti(«'(l  bv  ('.  II.  Ma\-o,  niav  soniet lines  be  beneficial  under  conditions  that  have 
been  described  bv  him. 

THE  THYROID  GLAND 

A  simple  goiter  may  be  removed  with  the  same  general  precautions  ob- 
served in  operating  on  any  tumor  of  the  neck,  but  a  goiter  with  hyperthy- 
i-oi(lisiH  introduces  a  distinctively  different  problem.  In  the  exophthalmic 
type  of  goiter  thyi'oidectoiny  should  not  be  done  during  the  acute  exacerba- 
tion of  the  disease  when  the  pulse  is  running  120  or  more  and  the  symptoms 
of  hyperthyroidisni  art*  pronounced.  Here  one  superior  thyroid  artery  i« 
ligated,  preferably  under  local  anesthetic.  If  after  five  or  six  days  but  little 
reaction  oeeurs.  the  second  suptM'ior  thyroid  is  tied,  but  if  marked  reaetioii 
shown  by  I'apid  pulse  and  elevation  of  tein|)erature,  occurs  a  few  days  aftfT 
the  i\\>\    li^.ni(»n,  the  second  operation  should  he  postponed,  preferafaty  te 
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ipveral  weeks.  If  the  second  ligalion  is  followed  by  little  oi-  no  reaction  a 
thyroidectomy  can  be  done  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  second  ligation. 
If  there  is  any  marked  reaction  after  the  second  ligation  it  is  safer  to  send  the 
patient  home  with  instructions  to  return  in  two  or  three  months  for  thyroid- 
ectomy. If  after  this  time  the  iiatieiit  has  not  improved  materially,  thyroid- 
ectomy should  not  be  attemplcd,  but  the  inferior  thyroids  may  be  ligated, 
Or  the  ffoiler  injected  with  a  solution  of  (juinine  aiui  urea,  as  has  been  very  sue- 
eessfully  done  by  Leigh  Watson,  of  Chicago,  or  by  hot  water,  as  practiced 
by  Miles  Porter,  or  treatment  by  a  competent  roentgenologist  should  be  in- 
stituted. The  leehnic  of  ligatiug  the  superior  thyroid.s  has  been  described 
in  a  preceding  chapter  on  ligation  of  blood  vessels.  This  is  usually  diine 
Under  local  anesthesia. 

The  technic  of  thyroidectomy,  or  partial  tiiyroideclnmy  as  it  should  more 
properly  be  called,  for  some  of  the  thyroid  tissue  must  always  be  left,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  for  goiters  accompanied  by  hyperthyroidism  as  with  the 
simple  type,  except  that  the  former  are  as  a  rule,  more  vascular  and  smaller. 

The  operation  is  best  done  through  the  transverse  collar  incision  of 
Koeher.  In  a  symmetrical  goiter  this  is  made  from  one  edge  of  the  sterno- 
aaastoid  muscle  to  the  other,  about  one  inch  above  the  sternum.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  incision  bends  slightly  upward.  The  incision,  of  course,  has  to 
he  modified  according  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  goiter,  and  may  be  made 
higher  or  longer  to  render  the  thyroid  more  accessible.  The  flap  is  dissected 
lo  the  larynx  and  the  lower  margin  uf  the  wound  is  freed  to  the  sternum.  The 
muscles  of  the  neek  are  divided  in  Ihe  midline  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
larynx  to  just  above  the  sternum  and  down  to  the  true  capsule  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  is  recognized  by  the  large  veins  and  vessels  of  the  thyroid  cours- 
ing within  it.  The  goiter  is  thoroughly  separated  from  the  ribbon  muscles  of 
the  neck  by  blunt  dissection.  Occasionally  when  the  veins  are  large  they  may 
be  ruptured  and  considerable  hemorrhage  will  occur.  If  the  separation  is 
carefully  done  with  the  finger,  and  the  proper  line  of  cleavage  is  obtained,  hem- 
orrhage is  usually  avoided.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  thin  muscles  of 
the  neck,  otherwise  the  muscles  may  bo  ^^eriously  injured  and  the  dissection  will 
not  follow  the  capsule  of  the  thyroid,  so  that  it  will  l>e  difficult  or  impossible  to 
mobilize  the  goiter.  Many  goiters,  particularly  those  of  moderate  size,  can 
be  delivered  through  this  incision,  but  if  difficulty  is  rncounlered  llie  muscles 
are  eut  across  after  doubly  clamping  them  with  heavy  Oehsncr  forceps  in 
their  upper  portion,  as  advised  by  ('.  H,  Mayo,  in  order  not  only  that  llie  line 
of  incision  in  the  muscle  will  be  at  a  different  level  from  that  in  Ihe  skin,  but 
to  preserve  the  nerve  supply  of  the  ribbon  muscles  which  entem  beluw  (Fig. 
345).  The  clamps  should  be  close  together  and  division  so  muAe  thai  wlifii  Ihe 
■  muscles  are  united  by  suture  hut  one  line  of  Iraiinm  remain.'*.  If  th*  (Vli™ 
forceps  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  oth'T  and  Ihf  <^' 
tween  them  there  will  be  three  lines  of  tniumti,  lun  mwile  ' 
Wie  by  Ihe  rut.  If  the  fon-ejis  are  pblce.l  side  \.^  -,(■ 
them   and    the   incision    will    he  so  close   that    th- ,■  I 
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been  stretched  by  the  bulging  of  the  goiter  can  be  reuiiited  by  a  eontiiiunus 
suture  of  catgut,  which  wiU  include  both  linos  of  trauma  made  by  the  foreeps. 
In  tJiis  way  a  reef  is  taken  in  the  ovevst retched  muscles. 

With  increasing  experience  the  surgeon  finds  less  necessity  for  cross 
cutting  the  muscles,  though  iu  mauy  instances  it  adds  not  only  to  the  ease  of 
the  teehnic,  but  permits  delivery  nf  the  goiter  with  much  less  trauma  than 
would  be  necessary  if  simply  the  midline  incision  in  the  muscle  w^as  employed. 
After  freeing  the  goiter  from  its  surrounding  tissue  with  the  finger  and  deliv- 
ering it  into  till'  wound,  ihe  uiiiht  pule  is  duulily  clyniped  with  stuul  Ochsner 


forceps.  The  pole  is  well  isolated  and  care  talien  to  include  hII  the  branches- 
of  the  superior  thyroid  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  Many  surgeons  advi 
using  three  forceps,  so  placed  that  two  will  remain  on  the  stump  of  the  upper 
pole  after  its  division,  because  it  may  retract  and  cause  annoying  hemorrhage. 
The  tissue  that  is  adherent  to  the  goiter  posteriorly  is  put  on  a  stretch  and 
any  large  vessels  are  clamped  near  the  goiter  (Fig.  346).  After  clamping  and: 
dividing  the  upper  pole  the  dissection  is  carried  from  above  downward,  so 
releasing  the  lower  pole.  The  posterior  capside  of  the  goiter  is  left  along  with 
a  small  attached  portion  of  thyroid  tissue  in  order  not  to  wound  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.  The  trachea  and  thyroid  are  identified  and  an  effort  is  mad4 
not  to  expose  the  trachea  but  to  dissect  close  to  the  thyroid  while  removiDg  if 


irom  the  trachea.  In  this  way  a  thin  layer  of  tissue  is  left  over  the  trachea 
and  sinal!  nerves  in  the  ti-aeheal  ivall,  which  might  cause  irritation  if  exposed, 
are  protected  by  this  layer  of  tissue.  If  the  goiter  extends  on  each  side,  dis- 
Bection  is  carried  across  the  midline  and  tlie  goiter  on  the  other  side  is  well 
mobilized.  The  vessels  are  clamped  first  from  above  downward,  taking  eare 
to  leave  some  thyroid  tissue  at  the  upper  pole  and  around  the  region  of  the 
entrance  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  whieh  will  also  protect  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.  The  vessels  are  tied  carefully  with  catgnt.  All  oozing  sur- 
faces must  be  thoronghlv  conlroJiril  before  closing  the   wound.     If  the  raw 
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surfaces  of  the  thyroid  that  are  left  continue  to  bleed  they  arc  whipped  over 
with  eatgut.    If  the  muscles  have  been  cut  across  they  are  united  by  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  plain  catgut.     The  incision  in  the  muscle  in  the  midline  is 
similarly  sutured  and  a  small  drainage  tube  is  inserted  at  the  lowest  end  '  ~ 
midline  incision  in  the  muscle.     This  appears  to  be  necessary  to  * 
large  accumulation  of  serum  that  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  platysma  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  united  by  a 
of  fine  plain  catgut.    The  skin  is  brought  together  in  two 
ticulur  suture  of  fine  silkworm-gut.    The  lube,  which  if 
trudes  from  the  middle  of  the  incision.    The  coutinu' 
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ends  at  the  tube  and  when  the  tube  is  removed  about  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  operation  the  skin  wound  falls  together  without  further  soituring. 

Sometimes  the  conformation  of  the  goiter  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  wise 
to  approach  the  growth  from  the  midline.     D.  C.  Balfour  has  described  a 
teehnic  in  which  this  type  of  operation  may  be  done.     Willard  Bartlett  has 
special   forceps  for  compressing  the  thyroid  near  its  poles.     The   goiter  is 
divided  in  the  midline,  dissected  from  the  midline  outward,  clamped  by  for- 
ceps and  excised  in  a  wedge-shaped  manner  so  that  the  raw  surfaces  in  the 
goiter  are  approximated  with  continuous  sutures  which  control  the  bleedinir. 
Bartlett 's  teehnic  does  not  necessarily  include  division  in  the  midline,  though 
in  the  operation  described  by  him  this  may  be  done  if  it  facilitates  matters. 
lie  first  clamps  and  divides  the  superior  thyroid  at  the  goiter  and  then  com- 
presses the  vascular  margin  of  the  goiter  with  his  forceps  introduced  from 
below. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIES 

AMPUTATIONS 

Amputations  were  formerly  the  glory  of  surgery  because  in  preantisep- 

tic   days  they  were  the  chief  operations   that   were   performed.     With   the 

progress  of  surgery,  however,  efforts  to  save  a  limb  instead  of  to  destroy 

it,  have  been  greater,  so  gradually  amputation  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 

as  a  confession  of  failure  to  save  the  limb  and  of  inability  to  conserve  its 
function. 

Amputation  of  the  upper  extremity  or  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  extremity 
may,  however,  be  indicated  either  as  a  result  of  extreme  trauma  or  of  gan- 
grene, infection,  or  malignant  growths.  Amputation  for  infection  and  trauma 
is  done  much  less  frequently  than  formerly  because  the  modern  treatment  of 
wounds  often  succeeds  in  saving  a  limb  even  when  infection  is  severe.  The 
same  is  true  of  severe  injuries.  Probably  the  greatest  contribution  to  mili- 
tary surgery  during  the  World  War  was  debridement,  which  is  excising  the 
injured  tissue.  If  this  is  done  a  few  hours  after  the  wound  is  made  or  dur- 
ing the  period  of  contamination  before  infection  has  set  in,  the  raw  surfaces 
may  be  sutured,  or  if  that  is  impossible  the  wound  may  be  treated  as  though 
it  were  a  clean  wound,  and  infection  will  seldom  occur.  After  the  first  few 
hours,  however,  when  the  period  of  infection  has  begun  and  bacteria  are 
multiplying  in  the  tissues,  debridement  will  merely  expose  freshly  cut  sur- 
faces to  the  infective  germs  with  w^hich  the  tissues  are  infiltrated.  Here,  fre- 
quent dressings  of  antiseptics  or  treatment  by  the  Carrel-Dakin  method  will 
often  result  in  cure  in  cases  that  appear  to  admit  only  of  amputation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  much  easier  to  amputate  a  limb 
than  it  is  to  save  it,  and  while  the  patient's  life  should  not  be  too  greatly 
risked  in  order  to  save  his  limb,  the  operator  should  be  reasonably  sure  that 
amputation  is  distinctly  indicated  before  resorting  to  it. 

In  malignant  growths  amputation  is  not  frequently  justified.  Bone 
cysts  and  so-called  giant  cell  sarcomas  can  be  treated  conservatively  by  resec- 
tion with  bone  grafting  if  necessary,  or  by  thorough  curetting  and  packing 
the  cavity.  If  the  growth  is  a  periosteal  sarcoma,  amputation  does  but  little 
good,  for  hardly  more  than  four  per  cent  of  periosteal  sarcomas  are  eventually 
saved  by  amputation. 

In  amputation  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  should  be 
discussed.  Controlling  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  chief  problems.  This  be- 
comes increasingly  grave  the  nearer  the  site  of  amputation  approaches  the 
body.     A  tourniquet  is  the  standard  orthodox  method  of  controlling  hem- 
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orrhajre  and  may  usually  be  employed.  It  should  be  placed  sufficiently 
far  above  the  site  of  operation  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  operator  and 
preferably  at  some  distance  from  a  joint  if  it  is  a  large  joint.  A  tourniquet 
on  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  is  more  satisfactory  than  on  the  leg  or  forearm, 
because  the  presence  of  two  bones  in  these  latter  regions  sometimes  prevents 
the  action  of  the  tourniquet  from  constricting  the  soft  parts.  It  is  best  to  place 
a  towel  next  to  the  arm  if  a  tourniquet  is  used  so  that  the  skin  will  not  be 
injured.  An  excellent  tourniquet  is  a  broad  thin  rubber  band,  which  ii 
wrapped  around  a  number  of  times  and  controlled  by  tying  the  ends  together 
or  by  fastening  with  a  clamp.  A  large,  soft,  black  rubber  tube  also  makes  a 
good  tourniquet  and  in  amputation  about  the  shoulder  joint  is  superior  to  any 
other  kind  of  tourniquet.  In  an  emergency  a  handkerchief  or  a  towel  can  be 
used  very  satisfactorily.  After  tying  the  handkerchief  or  towel  tightly,  a 
cane,  or  a  long  stick,  is  inserted  just  beneath  the  towel  and  twisted  until 
sufficient  pressure  is  obtained.  A  pair  of  suspenders  makes  an  excellent 
tourniquet  in  an  emergency. 

In  operations  on  the  fingers  or  thumb  a  small  soft  rubber  tube  or  a  soft 
rubber  catheter  may  be  used  for  a  tourniquet.  An  ordinary  rubber  band  is  a 
good  tourniquet  for  the  finger.  If  a  soft  rubber  catheter  is  to  be  used,  it  is 
best  applied  by  wrapping  it  once  completely  around  the  base  of  the  finger  and 
then  carrying  the  ends  across  the  back  of  the  hand  and  around  the  wrist  in  a 
figure-of-eight  turn  and  clamping  the  two  ends  together  ivith  a  hemostatic 
forceps. 

Tourniquets,  however,  are  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  For  this  rea- 
son many  industrial  surgeons  do  not  recommend  them.  A  tourniquet  miy 
often  be  uselessly  applied  and  if  not  tight  enough  will  merely  constrict  the 
venous  circulation  and  promote  bleeding  while  if  it  is  too  tight  actual  damage 
may  be  done.  The  use  of  a  tourni(|uet  is  also  unwise  in  those  cases  in  whici 
the  patient's  resistance  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  but  in  which  amputation  is  dearly 
necessary  because  of  gangrene.  Here  with  low  general  vitality  and  impove^ 
ished  circulation  to  the  limb,  particularly  in  arterial  disease,  the  blood  vessels 
may  not  only  be  injured  by  the  application  of  the  tourniquet,  but  the  complete 
cutting  off  of  nutrition  from  the  tissues  of  the  stump  even  for  the  short  tin* 
that  is  necessary  to  perform  the  operation,  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
resistance  of  these  tissues  and  may  embarrass  the  healing  of  the  flap.  Inth 
presence  of  marked  inflammation  a  tourniquet  should  be  applied  well  above tk 
inflammation,  or  if  this  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  applied  at  all. 

The  Esmarch  method  of  controlling  bleeding  has  largely  fallen  into 
use.     This  consists  in  beginning  at  the  fingers  with  a  rubber 
encircling:  the  limb  upward  from  the  fingers,  applying  the  ba: 
as  to  drive  out  all  the  blood.    When  the  bandage  reaches  abo' 
tonrniciuct  is  a])plied  and  then  the  Esmarch  bandage  is  relef" 
secures  a  bloodless  field,  but  if  amputation  is  done  for  infe* 
of  Esmarch  *s  bandage  would,  of  course,  be  exceedingly 
force  into  tlie  circulation  the  products  of  the  inflamn 
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injuries  the  aseptic  products  of  injured  tissues,  which  are  now  regarded  as 
the  chief  cause  of  shock,  may  be  dislodged  and  forced  into  the  circulation  in 
overwhelming  amounts.  In  malignant  diseases  the  Esmarch  bandage  w^ould, 
of  course,  force  cancerous  cells  into  the  circulation. 

Before  applying  a  tourniquet  the  limb  should  be  elevated  for  a  few 
minutes  so  that  the  venous  blood  that  would  naturally  drain  out  of  the  limb 
because  of  gravity  can  be  saved.  If  but  little  blood  is  lost  during  the 
amputation  and  the  patient  has  not  bled  previously  the  total  amount  of  blood 
in  proportion  to  the  tissues  will  probably  not  be  changed,  because  with  am- 
putation of  the  extremity  there  is  less  tissue  to  be  supplied  with  blood. 

With  a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  a  reasonably  careful  dissection 
even  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  or  at  the  hip-joint  can  be  done  without 
a  tourniquet  and  with  no  large  loss  of  blood,  particularly  in  patients  who  are 
not  very  stout.  A  tourniquet  in  these  regions,  however,  is  as  a  rule,  desirable. 
If  a  tourniquet  is  not  to  be  used,  the  incision  should  be  so  shaped  that  the 
large  vessels  will  be  exposed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  operation.  They  can 
then  be  doubly  clamped,  divided,  and  ligated  and  thus  the  main  source  of 
hemorrhage  is  controlled. 

A  good  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  essential  in  amputating.  The  flaps 
should  be  cut  as  broad  as  possible  so  the  nutrition  will  be  abundant  and  the 
vessels  should  be  ligated,  preferably  with  catgut,  before  the  tourniquet  is 
removed.  In  amputations  near  the  body  w^here  the  vessels  are  large  there 
should  be  two  ligatures  on  the  vessels,  as  recommended  in  the  ligation  in 
continuity.  The  ligature  nearest  the  heart  absorbs  the  impulse  of  the  arterial 
current  and  makes  the  conditions  of  healing  at  the  second  ligature  distally 
placed  much  better,  as  this  second  ligature  is  not  subjected  to  the  strain  and 
impulse  of  the  arterial  current  and  the  tissues  it  encircles  are  relatively  at  rest. 

In  amputations,  particularly  the  larger  amputations,  it  is  best  to  use  drain- 
age. This  may  be  removed  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  in  cases 
that  are  clean,  but  there  is  usually  considerable  outpour  from  the  severed 
lymphatics,  which,  if  not  drained  away,  is  absorbed  with  some  difficulty  by 
the  tissues  and  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  flaps,  because  it  prevents 
them  from  coming  in  contact  with  raw  surfaces  having  a  good  blood  supply. 

In  amputation  of  the  finger,  drainage  is  not  necessary.  If  it  is  felt  that 
the  stump  is  probably  infected,  or  if  the  character  of  infection  for  which  the 
amputation  is  done  is  highly  virulent,  the  flaps  may  be  either  not  sutured  at 
all,  or,  better  still,  sutures  of  silkworm-gut  can  be  placed  but  not  tied  and 
the  flaps  left  open  and  packed  loosely  with  iodoform  gauze.  As  has  been 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  drainage,  this  will  cause  a  reversal  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  lymph  channels  and  so  will  prevent  the  absorption  of  much 
of  the  septic  material  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  along  the  regular 
channels  of  the  lymphatics  toward  the  body.  After  five  or  six  days  if 
the  tendency  to  infection  has  been  overcome  the  gauze  is  loosened  by  soak- 
ing it  in  a  mild  antiseptic  solution  and  by  the  application  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.     It  can  then  be  removed  ^nd  the  sutures  tied. 
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The  treatiiuMit  of  the  bone  in  amputations  involves  a  very  definite  pro- 
cediire.    If  the  amputation  is  through  a  joint,  or  in  other  words,  is  a  disarticu- 
lation, eare  must  l)e  taken  not  to  injure  the  eartilaginous  coating  of  the  joint. 
If  the  amputation  is  through  the  continuity  of  the  bone  the  end  of  the  bone 
is  scraped  out  thoroughly  with  a  curet,  to  remove  the  endosteum  and  the 
medulla,  for  a  distance  of  about  an  inch.    The  periosteum  is  also  removed  from 
the  external  portion  of  the  bone  for  about  the  same  distance  and  the  sharp 
margins  are   trimmed   with   forceps  or  with  a  coarse  file.     The  method  of 
using   a    periosteal   ilap   in   amputation   has   been   discredited.      While  it  is 
now   known  that   the   outer   layers   of   the   periosteal   flap   have   nothing  to 
do  with  regeneration   of  bone,   the   periosteum   often   promotes  unnecessary 
callus  and  painful  nodules;  for  when  the  periosteum  is  stripped  up  to  make  a 
flap  small  portions  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone  and  the  cambium  layer  of  the  perios- 
teum are  removed  and  these  cause  d(»posits  of  bone  at  irregular  points. 

The  so-called  guillotine  operation  has  been  used  in  severe  infections,  or 
when  there  is  great  need  for  haste.  In  this  method  the  limb  is  practically 
chopped  off,  all  of  the  tissue  being  divided  at  about  the  same  level.  Naturally 
the  muscles  contract  considerably  and  the  bone  protrudes.  Often  a  secondary 
amputation  has  to  be  done  later  on.  While  indications  for  the  guillotine  ampu- 
tation in  the  arm  or  forearm  do  not  usually  exist,  it  is  sometimes  a  good 
procedure  in  amputating  the  finger  where  an  effort  is  made  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  finger  as  possible. 

In  every  amputation  the  nerves  should  be  cleanly  divided  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  nerve  should  be  pulled  down  and  as  much  of  it  cut  off  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  stump  may  retract  and  not  be  caught  in  the  scar  of  the 
healing  flaps,  which  is  the  freiiuent  cause  of  painful  stumps.  The  neuroma 
whicli  forms  on  the  end  of  a  nerve  after  its  section  is  usually  not  painful  if 
there  is  no  infection  and  if  the  scar  tissue  in  the  neuroma  is  not  excessive. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  complications  of  the  stump  is  a  painful 
stump,  whicli  nu\y  be  due  to  adhesions  to  the  bone  or  to  neuromas.  Neuromas 
consist  of  (Connective  tissue  about  the  end  of  the  nerve  into  which  grow  the  neu- 
raxes  from  the  central  portion  of  the  nerve.  If  the  end  of  the  nerve  is  near  the 
other  scar  tissue,  or  if  there  is  considerable  irritation,  there  is  an  abnormally 
large  amount  of  scar  tissue  which  produces  a  large  neuroma  that  will  almost 
certainly  be  painful,  lluber  and  Dean  Lewis  have  shown  that  if  the  last  inch 
of  a  nerve  be  injected  with  alcohol  at  the  time  of  amputation  no  neuroma  will 
form,  as  the  injection  destroys  the  axones  and  does  away  with  the  tendency 
for  them  to  grow  downward  into  the  end  of  the  stump.  This  practice  is  simple 
and  should  be  carried  out. 

Wliilc  tliere  are  many  ty]>es  of  amputations,  there  are  general  principles 
applying  to  them  all  which  reduce  the  matter  to  the  selection  of  that 
operation  best  fitted  for  the  particular  case.  Often  the  character  of  an 
injury  will  make  it  necessary  to  modify  the  shape  of  the  flaps.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  flap  should  be  well  nourished  and  not  too  long,  and 
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particularly  not  too  short,  and  if  an  artificial  limb  is  to  be  worn  the  scar 
preferably  should  not  be  at  the  apex  of  the  stump. 

The  amount  of  soft  tissue  necessary  to  cover  a  bone  in  amputation  is,  in 
the  circular  amputation,  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  the  diameter  of 
the  limb  from  the  point  of  division  of  the  bone  to  the  end  of  the  flap.  This 
is  equivalent  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb.  When 
a  single  flap  or  unequal  flaps  are  used,  the  total  length  below  the  bone 
should  be  equivalent  to  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
limb,  which  is  one-half  of  the  circumference,  as  the  diameter  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  circumference.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  always  con- 
tract considerably  after  incision,  so  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  this 
in  any  amputation.  In  amputating  a  large  limb  retraction  is  greater  than 
in  a  small  limb.  It  is  better  to  have  a  flap  a  little  too  long  than  too  short, 
because  swelling  makes  tension  and  often  contraction  occurs  later  on.  If, 
however,  there  is  markedlv  redundant  tissue  it  can  be  easilv  excised  before 
the  flap  is  sutured.  In  the  low^r  part  of  the  thigh  and  in  the  arm  the  ten- 
dency to  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  is  very  groat  and  here  flaps  should 
be  made  equivalent  to  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  limb  or  two-thirds 
of  the  circumference.  In  a  circular  amputation  in  this  region  the  distance 
between  the  skin  incision  and  the  point  of  division  of  the  bone  should  equal 
the  diameter  of  the  limb. 

When  an  incision  is  made  the  skin  is  firmly  grasped  and  retracted  upward 
to  make  as  much  allowance  as  possible  for  the  natural  retraction.  After 
the  skin  and  fascia  have  been  cut  the  muscles  are  incised.  If  a  flap  opera- 
tion is  made,  as  much  fat  and  superficial  fascia  is  turned  back  with  the 
skin  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  nutrition  for  the  flap.  If  it  is  intended 
to  use  a  muscular  flap,  the  muscles  are  cut  ol)liquely  from  without  inward 
by  dissection  after  the  fascia  has  been  incised.  It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
a  muscular  covering  for  the  bone. 

A  circular  amputation  is  quickly  done  and  has  many  advantages.  It 
is  applicable  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  of  the  forearm  and  of  the  thigh.  The 
skin  is  divided  circularly  down  through  the  fascia  and  is  retracted,  exposing 
the  superficial  muscles  which  are  divided  by  a  circular  incision.  This  layer 
of  muscles  is  retracted  and  the  doei)  layer  of  muscles  is  divided  at  the  level  at 
which  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed.  This  makes  a  funnel  shaped  wound  with  the  bone 
at  the  bottom  and  a  satisfactory  muscular  covering.  The  skin  has  a  maximum 
amount  of  nutrition  as  its  vessels  are  not  even  interfered  with  by  a  longi- 
tudinal incision.  Sometimes  a  cuff  of  skin  and  superficial  fascia  is  rolled 
back  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  covering.  This  is  called  the  cuff 
operation  and  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  circular  method. 

The  old  method  of  transfixion  with  a  long  knife  is  but  seldom  used,  the 
flaps  now  being  dissected  from  without  with  a  sharp  scalpel.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  transfixion  method  is  that  it  often  splits  and  divides  vessels 
and  nerves  and  makes  their  identification  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  fashion  the  muscular  flap  as  accurately  as  a  careful  dissection  would. 
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Modifications  of  the  circular  and  various  forms  of  flap  amputations  are, 
of  course,  often  necessary  because  the  flap  should  be  so  fashioned  as  to 
secure  the  best  nutrition,  and  as  amputations  are  often  done  for  injury  it 
may  frequently  be  necessary  to  do  an  atypical  amputation  in  order  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  flap  without  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  stump. 

After  the  flaps  have  been  cut  an  incision  is  made  through  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  desired  point  of  section  with 
the  saw.  In  order  to  expose  the  bone  the  flaps  are  retracted  by  placing 
two  towels  over  them  snugly  against  the  bone.  Where  there  are  two  bones, 
as  in  the  forearm  and  in  the  leg,  three  towels  or  three  special  pieces  of  cloth 
are  necessary.  After  retracting  the  flaps  the  periosteum  is  divided  with  a 
circular  incision  and  scraped  down  and  the  bone  is  divided  about  one-half 
an  inch  below  the  incision  in  the  periosteum.  The  medulla  and  endosteum 
are  carefully  curetted  away  to  about  one-half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
bone.  This  makes  a  much  better  and  a  much  less  painful  end  of  the  bone 
than  by  using  periosteal  flaps.  The  vessels  are  identified,  clamped,  and  care- 
fully tied,  preferably  with  catgut.  The  larger  vessels  are  tied  at  two  places 
about  one-fourth  inch  from  each  other.  If  a  tourniquet  is  used  it  is  removed 
and  other  bleeding  points  are  clamped  and  tied.  If  muscular  covering  is 
possible  the  muscle  is  sutured  over  the  bone  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
catgut.  The  sutures  are  not  tied  tightly  and  no  more  are  placed  than 
necessary  to  obtain  approximation.  Sometimes  the  suturing  of  the  fascial 
covering  of  the  muscles  brings  tlie  muscles  into  position.  This  fascia  is  sutured 
wherever  possible.  If  there  is  redundant  tissue  either  in  the  muscle  or 
skin  it  is  trimmed  away  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  until  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  tissue  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  stump. 

If  a  flap  amputation  is  done  the  flaps  are,  if  possible,  so  placed  that  a 
drainage  tube  in  the  angle  of  the  flap  will  be  at  the  most  dependent  portion. 
If  a  circular  amputation  is  performed  it  should  preferably  be  sutured  in  an 
anteroposterior  direction  so  drainage  can  be  inserted  at  the  dependent  por- 
tion of  the  wound.  The  skin  is  best  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
silk  or  silkworm-gut.  The  drainage  tube  of  rubber  is  removed  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours  if  healing  is  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  standard  flaps  and  the  circular  method,  other  modifications 
are  used,  such  as  the  racket  incision,  which  is  a  circular  or  slightly  oval 
incision  combined  with  a  straight  vertical  incision.  The  oval  method  of 
amputating  is  a  modification  of  the  circular  in  which  the  incision  is  made 
in  an  oval  manner  and  brings  the  scar  to  the  side  of  the  stump  instead  of 
being  at  the  apex.  Elliptical  amputation  is  practically  the  same  as  the  oval, 
but  is  somewhat  more  inclined  to  the  form  of  a  flap  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
amputations  or  disarticulations  at  the  joints. 

In  amputation  of  the  fingers  or  hand  the  palmar  flap  should  always  be 
longer  because  the  skin  of  the  palm  is  thick  and  bears  usage  better  than 
the  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  and  also  because  it  is  better  nour- 
ished (Figs.  347  and  348).     In  amputation  of  the  fingers  a  tourniquet  may 
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be  placed,  as  has  already  been  described,  using  a  rubber  band,  or  a  soft 
rubber  catheter.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  amputate  here  through  a  joint.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
phalanges  form  the  knuckles  so  that  the  plane  of  the  joint  is  distal  to  the 
knuckle,  and  the  flaps  should  be  shaped  accordingly.  The  webs  of  the  fingers 
are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  metacarpal  joints.  In  planning 
an  amputation  of  the  finger  the  palmar  flap  should  always  be  the  longer 
wherever  possible.  It  may  be  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  stump  and  be 
united  to  the  dorsal  incision  of  the  amputation,  or  there  may  be  a  short 
dorsal  flap  and  a  long  palmar  flap.  The  anatomy  of  the  finger  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  middle 
phalanges  and  the  deep  flexors,  after  splitting  the  superficial  flexors,  are  in- 
serted into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges.  The  extensor  tendons,  however,  are 
inserted  along  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  phalanges. 
Where  it  is  thought  best  to  save  as  much  of  the  finger  as  possible  a 


Fig.     347. — Line    of    incision     for    amputation    of 
distal  phalanx  of  finger. 


Fig.    348. — Showing    the    method    of    forming   long 
palmar   flap   in   amputation   of   finger. 


guillotine  operation  can  be  done,  dividing  all  the  tissues  at  the  same  level. 
This,  however,  usually  results  in  a  painful  stump.  J.  S.  Davis,  of  Baltimore, 
has  placed  a  celluloid  ring  around  the  stump,  which  appears  to  promote 
granulations  and  to  give -a  thicker  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone  than  is  ob- 
tained without  this  treatment.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  save  as  much 
of  the  index  finger  and  of  the  thumb  as  possible. 

The  flexor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  little  finger  have  a  sheath  that 
communicates  with  the  large  palmar  synovial  sac,  and  infection  from  these 
two  points  is  more  serious  than  would  be  infection  from  the  other  fingers. 
The  flexor  tendons,  particularly  of  the  index  or  little  finger,  should  be  at- 
tached to  their  sheath  or  to  the  periosteum  by  a  few  sutures  when  the  sheath 
is  opened  so  as  to  preserve  the  action  of  these  tendons.  The  finger  should 
be  flexed  when  cutting  the  dorsal  flap  and  extended  when  cutting  the  palmar 
flap.  When  an  amputation  is  made  through  a  joint  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
capsular  ligament  should  be  saved  in  order  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bone 
(Fig.  349).  In  amputating  through  a  joint,  the  joint  is  opened  on  the  back 
first,  cutting  the  extensor  tendon,  then  dividing  the  lateral  attachments,  and 
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last  of  all  cutting:  the  flexor  tendon.    The  tendons  should  be  cut  long  enough 
to  allow  them  to  be  reattached. 

Amputation  through  the  last  phalanx  should  be  done  if  possible  by  a 
single  palmar  flap.  After  outlining  the  flap  with  a  knife  the  extensor  tendon 
is  cut  and  the  joint  opened  on  its  back,  as  has  just  been  described.  The  lat- 
eral attachments  are  cut  and  lastly  the  flexor  tendon.  The  flexor  tendon 
is  fixed  to  its  sheath  or  to  the  periosteum  in  its  neighborhood  by  fine  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut.  After  tying  with  catgut  the  digital  arteries  which  are 
on  the  sides  of  the  stump,  the  palmar  flap  is  sutured  to  the  dorsal  flap  by 
interrupted  fine  silk  or  fine  silkworm-gut  sutures. 

If  amputation  is  done  through  a  joint,  that  is,  it  a  disarticulation  is 
done,  it  will  require  a  longer  flap  to  cover  the  bone  than  where  the  bone  is 
divided.  If  it  is  impractical  to  take  a  long  palmar  flap,  the  flaps  should  at 
least  be  so  fashioned  that  the  palmar  flap  will  be  longer  than  the  dorsal  flap. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  amputating  the  second  phalanx.  The  flaps, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  should  not  have  sharp  corners,  but  should  be 
rounded.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  flap  from  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  finger  instead  of  the  palmar.     This  variation  in  the  technic   mav  be 


FiR.    349. — Amputation    of  tho   finiftr;   .-i.   through    first   phalanx   by    equal   flai>s;   B,   through    first    phalangeal 
joint   by   lonjf  palmar  antl   short   tlorsjil   flaps;    C.  amputation   by   long  palmar  flap. 

demanded  by  the  situation  of  the  lesion.     The  bone  is  divided  with  a  saw, 
as  bone  forceps  may  splinter  the  bone. 

Amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  finger  at  the  metacarpophalangeal 
joint  may  be  done  by  the  oval  or  by  the  racket  incision.  The  racket  incision 
resembles  a  Y-shaped  incision  when  looked  at  from  the  back  of  the  hand  (Fig. 
350).  It  begins  on  the  back  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  a  short  distance  proxi- 
mal to  its  head,  passes  downward  crossing  the  knuckle  and  then  goes  obliquely 
around  the  pahnar  as|)ect  of  the  iinger  a  short  distance  distal  below  the 
web  of  the  finger.  It  is  then  carried  around  the  other  side  of  the  finger  in  a 
symmetrical  manner  to  the  point  of  beginning.  This  may  be  made  in  two 
incisions,  as  in  cutting  a  flap,  so  that  the  incisions  diverge  downward  from 
the  back  of  the  knuckle.  After  the  skin  and  fascia  have  been  cut  and 
are  retracted  the  extensor  tendon  and  then  the  capsular  ligament  are  di- 
vided, saving  as  much  of  the  ligament  as  possible.  The  flexor  tendons 
are  divided,  as  has  been  described,  and  are  fastened  to  their  sheaths  with 
sutures.  The  digital  arteries  are  tied.  The  wound  is  closed  by  suturing 
together  the  edges  in  an  anteroposterior  direction  so  that  the  scar  forms  a 
line  leading  from  the  back  of  the  hand  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
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bone  to  the  palmar  surface.  The  flap  method  can  also  be  used  here,  particu- 
larly in  the  thum)),  the  index  uiiil  the  little  fingers,  hut  the  oval  or  racket 
method  is  best  in  the  middle  and  ring  lingers.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
band  smaller,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  may  be  excittcd,  as  its  presence 
adds  prominence  to  the  defect  because  it  accentuates  the  empty  space,  but 
it  ^ives  considerably  more  strength  to  the  hand. 

Amputation  or  disarticulation  of  several  fingers  with  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  is  done  by  a  circular  or  oval  incision.  This  may  be  converted 
into  a  flap  method  or  into  a  racket  incision  by  a  single  longitudinal  incision. 
Ampntation  at  the  wrist  joint  should  not  be  done  if  amputation  at  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint  is  pos.sihle.     (Figs.  351,  352.)    Ampntation  of  a  single  finger 


with  its  adjoining  metacarpal  bone  is  done  by  a  circular  or  an  oval  incision 
around  the  base  of  the  finger  through  the  webs  of  the  finger  which  is  joined  by  a 
straight  incision  over  the  back  of  the  metacarpal  bone  through  its  whole  length. 
If  the  ring  or  middle  fingers  arc  infected  often  disarticuhition  of  the  correspond- 
ing metacarpal  bone  adds  symmetry  to  the  hand  but  at  the  expense  of 
Rtrength. 

Amputation  at  the  wrist,  if  done  with  a  palmar  flap  is  begun  with  an 
incision  starting  about  half  an  inch  below  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 
It  is  carried  down  and  across  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  the  middle  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  and  ends  one-half  inch  below  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna.     The   incision  on  the  back   of  the   wrist   curves  sligiitly   u|»ward 
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SO  that  the  palmar  flap  covers  well  the  whole  of  the  stump.  The  dorsal 
incision  is  carried  down  to  the  bone  and  the  tissues  are  dissected  as  far 
as  the  joint.  The  long  tendons  are  divided  either  at  the  extreme  level 
of  the  incision  to  allow  them  to  retract  or,  if  a  motor  stump  is  planned,  they 
are  made  long  and  the  extensor  tendons  are  united  to  the  flexor  tendons 
across  the  ends  of  the  bone  after  the  joint  has  been  divided.  After  complet- 
ing the  disarticulation  of  the  joint  the  palmar  flap  is  turned  back  and  sutured 
to  the  dorsal  flap.    Drainage  is  provided  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 

If  impossible  to  secure  a  long  palmar  flap  at  the  wrist  a  double  flap  can 
be  used,  making  the  palmar  flap  and  the  dorsal  flap  of  about  equal  length. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  flaps  are  not  too  narrow.  (Fig.  352.) 
Sometimes  flaps  may  be  secured  from  the  side,  either  from  the  radial  or  ulnar 
side,  depending  upon  the  emergency  of  the  situation. 

Amputation  of  the  forearm  can  usually  be  satisfactorily  done  either  by 
the  circular  method  or  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  flap,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. In  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm  the  circular  or  cuff  method  is 
good  or  a  double  flap  may  be  used.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  forearm 
the  circular  method  or  equal  flaps  are  satisfactory.  The  muscle  can  best 
be  cut  in  two  layers,  superficial  and  deep.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  median,  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  nerves  are  identified, 
injected  with,  alcohol  and  divided  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  not 
form  attachments  to  the  scar  of  the  stump  (Fig.  353). 

A  motor  stump,  or  a  cineplastic,  amputation  may  be  done  through  the 
forearm.  Here  a  double  motor  stump  is  made.  The  circular  incision  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia  is  made  as  low  down  on  the  forearm  as 
possible,  and  the  muscles  and  tendons  are  divided  to  the  bone  at  a  level  with 
the  retracted  skin.  Vertical  incisions  are  made  on  the  radial  and  on  the  ulnar 
side  down  to  the  bone  extending  up  from  the  circular  skin  incision  about 
six  inches.  In  this  manner  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap  are  formed  and 
are  dissected  up  so  that  each  flap  contains  all  the  tendons,  muscles  and  other 
tissues  between  the  skin  and  the  bone.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  divided 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incisions.  In  this  manner  one  flap  contains 
the  extensor  tendons  and  the  other  the  flexor  tendons.  The  skin  and  fascia  are 
freed  from  the  muscle  of  the  flap  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  flap  and 
the  tendons  in  each  flap  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Each  group  is  sewed 
together  so  as  to  make  a  loop.  The  skin  of  each  flap  is  then  sutured  over  the 
flap  to  cover  the  bundles  of  tendons,  and  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in 
the  skin  of  the  flap  opposite  the  loop  of  the  tendons.  A  second  incision 
is  made  in  the  folded  over  skin  opposite  the  first  incision.  These  button-hole 
incisions  are  about  one  inch  long. 

A  similar  procedure  is  carried  out  with  each  flap.  In  this  manner  the 
anterior  flap  contains  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  posterior  contains  the  ex- 
tensor tendons.  In  each  of  these  two  flaps  the  long  tendons,  w^hich  have  been 
sewed  together  in  a  loop,  surround  a  perforation  that  is  made  in  the  skin 
covering  the  flaps.    A  rubber  tube  is  placed  through  the  perforation  in  the 
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atitprior  tlup  and  another  rubber  tube  in  the  posterior  flap.  No  traction  is 
made  upon  these  tubes  fur  al*«ut  ten  or  twelve  days  when  gradual  traction  is 
bepin.  The  patient  can  voluntarily  move  the  anterior  or  flexor  flap  or  the 
l«(St«-rior  or  extensor  flap.  An  apparatus  fitted  over  the  forearm  and  con- 
necttil  with  these  flaps  in  front  and  behind  can  be  worked  voluntarily  b; 
cordn  runniiijr  fniiu  the  flaps  to  the  fingers  of  the  artificial  hand. 

A  motor  or  (■inepla.'-lir  stump  can  also  be  constructed  by  having  tht 
group  of  anterior  tlexor  tendons  attached  to  a  piece  of  bone,  as  to  the  end 
of  the  radius,  and  the  posterior  or  extensor  tendons  to  the  end  of  the  ulna. 
About  two  inches  of  the  ixine  i^  resected,  just  proximal  to  the  end,  leaving  the 


',  by  equal  flaps:  C.  by  oblique 

of  the  liidiiis  jirid  ulna  uncoiniecled.  A  slight  constrietion  is  placed 
e  sliiKip  behind  the  ends  of  the  hones  and  when  healing  takes  place  a 
is  fitlcfi,  whieli  is  capable  of  transmitting  motion  to  an  appliance  that 
rks  nil  the  same  principle  as  the  perforated  cine- 
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nffclifiii  the  cineplastic  amputation  should  not  be  attempted, 
iMulons  and  muscles  o£  the  stump  should  be  saved  and  after 
irnd  and  infection  has  been  overcome  the  cineplastic  ampu- 

)ii  may  lie  done. 

('ineplastic   amputations  producing  a  motor  stump  have   been   used  in 
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Italy,  but  the  method  has  not  been  widely  adopted.  It  apparently  has  not 
been  satisfactory  in  America.  It  requires  very  considerable  sacrifice  of  the 
bone  in  order  to  produce  the  motor  stump  and  consequently  greatly  shortens 
the  stump.  The  flaps  are  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition,  but  the  most 
important  objection  seems  to  be  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  America  the 
proper  apparatus  to  be  applied  and,  of  course,  without  the  proper  apparatus 
the  cineplastic  stump  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  simpler  amputation.  If 
attempted  in  amputation  above  the  elbow  the  same  principle  would  be  adopted 
as  in  the  forearm. 

In  any  amputation  about  the  arm  or  forearm  as  much  tissue  as  possible 
should  always  be  saved.  An  eflFort  should  be  made  to  provide  a  stump  as 
nearly  ideal  as  it  can  be  made.  This  means  that  the  scar  should  be  linear,  should 
not  be  adherent  to  the  bone,  and  should  not  have  too  much  redundant  tissue. 
In  amputation  about  the  hand  every  effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  hand,  and  particularly  of  the  fingers,  as  possil)le.  To  leave  one 
finger,  however,  when  the  tendons  are  destroyed  is  doubtful  wisdom,  as  it 
becomes  ankylosed  and  painful  and  better  service  may  often  be  obtained  by 
providing  a  hook  or  some  similar  device  that  can  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  an  artificial  arm.  The  stump  of  the  forearm  is  valual)le  for  leverage  and 
should  be  left  long  except  that,  when  the  ])()nes  of  the  carpus  are  seriously 
injured,  it  may  be  better  to  amputate  at  the  wrist  joint  than  through  the 
carpus  or  at  the  carpometacarpal  junction. 

If  the  bones  in  the  stump  of  the  forearm  measure  less  than  three  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  adjust  a  satis- 
factory artificial  arm,  though  if  it  is  contemplated  not  to  use  an  artificial  arm  even 
so  short  a  stump  is  of  considerable  service.  The  possibility  of  the  use  of  an 
artificial  arm  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  amputating  in  the  arm 
or  forearm,  though  many  patients  do  not  wear  artificial  arms,  whereas  after 
amputation  in  the  lower  extremity  an  artificial  leg  is  always  most  desirable. 
An  amputation  through  the  elbow  is  difficult  to  fit  with  an  artificial  arm,  so 
if  an  artificial  arm  is  contemplated  and  a  satisfactory  stump  cannot  be  se- 
cured from  the  forearm,  it  will  be  better  to  amputate  about  one  inch  above 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 

In  amputation  of  the  forearm  the  stump  should  be  as  long  as  possible. 
The  anatomy  of  the  parts  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  in  operations  elsewhere. 
The  main  nerves  of  the  forearm,  which  are  the  median,  the  ulnar,  the  inter- 
osseous, and  the  radial,  should  be  identified  as  well  as  the  arteries.  The  re- 
lations of  these  structures  to  the  muscles  vary  at  different  levels  of  the 
forearm. 

Amputation  at  the  elbow  may  be  done  by  any  operation  that  permits  sat- 
isfactory covering  of  the  end  of  the  bone.  It  must  be  recalled  that  am- 
putation or  disarticulation  through  the  elbow  is  not  satisfactory  if  an  arti- 
ficial arm  is  to  be  worn,  and  also  that  the  end  of  the  humerus  requires  a 
large  flap  of  skin  to  cover  it  satisfactorily.  The  anatomical  structures  of 
importance  about  the  elbow  are  important.    The  largest  artery  is  the  brachial, 
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with  the  superior  and  inferior  profunda,  and  the  anastomotica  magna.  The 
flaps  will  uNUally  contain  the  radial  with  its  recurrent  branch  and  the  ulnar 
with  its  recurrent  branches.  The  position  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  musculo- 
spiral,  and  the  median,  the  last  of  which  lies  internal  to  the  brachial  artery 
at  the  dhow  joint,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  amputation  at  the  elbow  is 
the  elliptical,  or  obli<iue  circular,  method;  though  a  long  posterior  flap  and 
a  short  anterior  flap  make  a  salisfactorj'  amputation  as  the  skin  on  the  back 
of  the  forearm  is  thicker  and  tougher  than  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  necessities  of  the  occasion,  however,  may  demand  a  longer  flap 
from  the  front  of  the  forearm  or  an  external  and  an  internal  flap. 
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clliplical  flap 


If  the  amputation  is  to  be  done  by  the  elliptical  method,  this  is  begun  by 
marking  out  the  skin  Ahp  and  making  the  upper  limit  anteriorly  about  oppo- 
site the  condyles  (Fig.  354).  The  lower  limit  is  posterior  and  about  one  and 
one-half  diameters  of  the  arm  below  the  condyle,  that  is,  about  one-half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  arm.  The  flap  is  about  four  inches  long  in  the  av- 
erage case.  The  incision  is  begun  with  an  ordinary  scalpel  at  the  upper  limit 
with  the  joint  flexed  at  a  ripht  angle  and  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint  and  obliiiiiely  down  to  the  lower  limit,  then  upward  on  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  limb  f»  the  point  of  beginning.  The  skin  and  fascia  are  cut  through 
and  when  retraction  has  occurred  the  muscles  are  divided  on  the  line  of  the 
rctracftnl  flap.  The  posterior  muscles  are  dissected  free  from  the  bone  and 
when  the  dissection  has  reached  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  the  ligaments  are 
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divided  and  left  attached  to  the  muscle.  Disarticulation  Is  completed  by  an 
incision  in  front  and  the  posterior  muscle  flap  is  turned  forward  and  sutured 
over  the  articular  surface.  The  skin  flap  is  then  separately  sutured.  The 
convex  lower  end  of  the  flap  is  fitted  into  concave  upper  part  o£  the  ellipse. 
If  the  disarticulation  is  done  by  a  long  posterior  and  a  short  antenor  flap  the 
incisions  are  marked  out  beginning  about  an  inch  below  the  condyles.  The 
posterior  flap  is  shaped  by  carrying  the  incision  down  and  then  backward 
■CTOBS  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This  joins  a  similar  incision  on  the  other 
side.  The  anterior  flap  is  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  posterior  flap.  The 
length  of  both  flaps  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  arm 
ftt  the  condyles.  The  fascia  is  incised  and  allowed  to  retract  and  the  muscles 
are  cut  on  the  level  of  the  retracted  flap.    They  are  dissected  from  the  bone 


Fi«- 


:    a,   by    long  external   tlap; 


up  to  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  ligaments  are  divided  as  in  am- 
putation by  an  ellipse.  As  much  of  the  ligaments  as  possible  is  left  attached 
to  the  muscle  flap.  This  is  a  rule  in  amputation  at  any  joint.  The  ligaments 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  divided  behind  as  the  elbow  is  flexed,  and  in  this 
manner  the  joint  is  opened.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  divided  around  the 
olecranon  and  the  elbow  is  then  extended  and  division  completed  anteriorly. 
■  After  tying  the  vessels  the  muscles  are  sutured  over  the  joint  and  the  skin 
is  closed  as  in  amputation  by  the  ellipse. 

Amputation  of  the  arm  may  be  done  at  any  level  but  if  an  artificial 
arm  is  to  be  employed  the  stump  should  be  not  longer  than  results  from 
the  section  of  bone  about  one  inch  above  the  condyles  (Fig.  355),     Every 
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Avith  the  isupei'ioi'  and  inferior  profunda,  and  the  anastomotiea  magna.  The 
flaps  ivill  usually  contain  tlie  radial  with  its  recurrent  branch  and  the  ulnar 
with  its  recurrent  branches.  The  position  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  musculo- 
spiral,  and  the  median,  the  last  of  which  lies  internal  to  the  brachial  artery 
at  the  elbow  joint,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  amputation  at  the  elbow  is 
the  elliptical,  or  oblique  circular,  method;  though  a  long  posterior  flap  and 
a  short  anterior  flap  make  a  satisfactory  amputation  an  the  skin  on  the  back 
of  the  forearm  is  thicker  and  tougher  than  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  necessities  of  the  occasion,  however,  may  demand  a  longer  flap 
from  the  front  of  the  forearm  or  an  external  and  an  internal  flap. 


If  the  amputation  is  to  be  done  by  the  elliptical  method,  this  is  begun  by 
marking  out  the  skin  (lap  and  making  the  upper  limit  anteriorly  about  oppo- 
site the  condyles  (Fig.  354).  The  lower  limit  is  posterior  and  about  one  and 
one-half  diameters  of  the  arm  below  the  condyle,  that  is,  about  one-half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  arm.  The  flap  is  about  four  inches  long  in  the  av- 
erage case.  The  incision  is  begun  with  an  ordinary  scalpel  at  the  upper  limit 
with  the  j<iint  flexed  at  a  right  angle  and  i)asscs  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint  and  obli(|iU'ly  down  to  the  linver  limit,  then  upward  on  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  limb  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  skin  and  fascia  are  cut  through 
and  when  retraction  has  occurred  the  muscles  are  divided  on  the  line  of  the 
retracted  flap.  The  posterior  muscles  arc  di.sseeted  free  from  the  bone  and 
when  the  dissection  has  reached  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  the  ligaments  are 
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divided  and  left  attached  to  the  muscle.  Disarticulation  is  completed  by  an 
incision  in  front  and  the  posterior  muscle  flap  is  turned  forward  and  sutured 
over  the  articular  surface.  The  skin  flap  is  then  separately  sutured.  The 
convex  lower  end  of  the  flap  is  fitted  into  concave  upper  part  of  the  ellipse. 
If  the  disarticulation  is  done  by  a  long  posterior  and  a  short  anterior  flap  the 
incisions  are  marked  out  beginning  about  an  inch  below  the  condyles.  The 
posterior  flap  is  shaped  by  carrying  the  incision  down  and  then  backward 
across  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This  joins  a  similar  incision  on  the  other 
side.  The  anterior  flap  is  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  posterior  flap.  The 
length  of  both  flaps  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  arm 
at  the  condyles.  The  fascia  is  incised  and  allowed  to  retract  and  the  muscles 
are  cut  on  the  level  of  the  retracted  flap.    They  are  dissected  from  the  bone 


up  to  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  ligaments  are  divided  as  in  am- 
putation by  an  ellipse.  As  much  of  the  ligaments  as  possible  is  left  attached 
to  the  muscle  flap.  This  is  a  rule  in  amputation  at  any  joint.  The  ligaments 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  divided  behind  as  the  elbow  is  flexed,  and  in  this 
manner  the  joint  is  opened.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  divided  around  the 
olecranon  and  the  elbow  is  then  extended  and  division  completed  anteriorly. 
After  tying  the  vessels  the  muscles  are  sutured  over  the  joint  and  the  skin 
is  closed  as  in  amputation  by  the  ellipse. 

Amputation  of  the  arm  may  be  done  at  any  level  but  if  an  artificial 
arm  is  to  be  employed  the  stump  should  be  not  longer  than  results  from 
the  BectiOD  of  bone  about  one  inch  above  the  condyles  (Fig.  355).     Every 
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inch  of  jrood  stump  that  can  be  saved  above  this  adds  to  the  strength  of  ilu* 
stump  and  makes  the  artificial  arm  more  efficient.  The  anatomy  of  the  arm 
must  be  thoroughly  considered  before  undertaking  an  amputation.  At  tlic 
ui)per  part  of  the  arm  all  the  important  cords  and  vessels  are  on  the  imier 
portion  of  the  arm.  The  musculospiral  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  arm 
is  closely  connected  with  the  humerus,  and  it  is  particularly  important  tn 
guard  against  the  i)o.ssil)ility  of  the  stump  of  this  nerve  being  involved  in 
the  healing  of  the  bone  after  amputation.  This  nerve  should  be  identified, 
pulled  down,  injected  with  alcohol,  and  divided  so  that  it  may  retract.  This 
treatment,  of  coui-se,  should  be  given  all  nerves  that  can  be  recognized  but 
it  is  particularly  important  in  the  musculospiral. 

Amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm  may  be  done  satisfactorily 
with  the  circular  nuMhod,  or  any  form  or  shape  of  flap  can  be  used  that 
suits  the  emergencies  of  the  situation.  An  external  and  internal  flap  pive 
better  drainage.  If  the  circular  method  is  used  it  is  done  as  recommended 
for  other  circular  methods  and  the  wound  is  sutured  anterior-post eriorly 
in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  drainage.  The  modified  circular  method  with 
short  flai)s  or  a  short  anterior  and  a  long  posterior  flap  may  be  used.  If 
tlaps  are  used  they  are  so  fashioned  as  to  provide  satisfactory  covering  for 
the  stump.  All  the  nerves  must  be  treated  as  mentioned  for  the  musculo- 
spiral. 

Amputation  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arm  may  be  done  with  flaps  that 
are  e(|ual  or  une(|ual.  Usually  a  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are 
used.  The  <lai)s  should  be  equal  in  length  to  one-half  the  circumference  of 
the  limb  and  the  anterior  tlaj)  is  twice  the  length  of  the  posterior.  The  bra- 
<'hial  artery  should  lie  in  the  anterior  flap.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
nerves  be  identified  and  properly  treated. 

Amputation  of  \\w  upper  third  of  tlie  arm  is  best  done  by  a  single  exter- 
nal llaj),  though  anterior  and  posterior  fla|)s  may  be  used.  If  the  external 
flap  method  is  ado|>ted  the  v(»rtical  incisions  are  begun  at  opposite  ])ointN 
anterior  and  posterior,  and  are  about  an  inch  below  the  point  of  division  of 
the  b(>ne.  These  incisions  i)ass  downward  and  curve  to  a  point  on  the  outer 
side  of  th(»  arm  so  that  the*  flap  is  Q{\\vd\  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the 
liml),  which  is  a  third  of  the  circumference.  An  inner  incision  connecting 
the  uppcM*  ends  of  the  two  vertical  incisions  is  made  and  passes  obliquely 
downward  and  inward  on  the  portion  of  the  arm  next  to  the  thorax.  It  is 
best  to  save  the  tendon  of  the  major  pectoral  is  muscle.  If  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided  above  its  insertion,  the  periosteum  with  the  insertion  of  this  tendon 
is  strii)ped  up  and  left  in  the  flap  and  is  sutured  to  structures  on  the 
outer  or  front  side  of  the  stump  of  the  bone.  The  tendons  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  teres  major  muscles  are  also  preserved  if  possible.  The  cir- 
cumflex nerve  and  tlie  ])osterior  circumflex  artery  are  kept  from  injury 
by  making  the  incision  along  the  thorax  side  of  the  arm  low  down.  After 
the  muscles  have  been  divided  to  the  bone  the  outer  flap  is  retracted  and  then 
the  soft  parts  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  arm  are  also  retracted  to  expose  the 
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bone.    A  malleable  retractor  is  placed  internally  iu  order  to  protect  llie  ves- 
sels white  the  boiie  is  beiug  sawed. 

Aiiiputatiou  or  disarlieulatioii  at  the  shoulder  joint  can  be  done  by  the 
external  racket  incision  of  Larrey,  by  the  anterior  racket  incision  of  Spence, 
or  by  the  U-shaped  flap.  The  great  problem  in  all  of  these  operations  is  the 
control  of  hemorrhage.  The  difficulty  with  a  tourniquet  lies  iu  the  fact  that 
a  tourniquet  will  slip  after  disarticulation  at  the  shnidder  by  any  operation 
unle.is  it  is  fastened  liy  some  special  method.     Siimelimes  preliniinary  liga- 


tion of  the  subclavian  artery  is  advisable  if  the  amputation  is  done  because  of 
a  tumor  that  encroaches  upon  the  joint  and  makes  the  application  of  a 
tourniquet  so  near  the  lines  of  incision  that  too  small  a  margin  of  healthy 
tissue  will  be  left.  If  the  metal  pins  of  Wyeth  are  used  to  hold  the  tour- 
niquet in  position  the  anterior  pin  enters  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  anterior  axillary  fold  and  emerges  about  an  inch  internal  to  the  tip 
of  the  acromion  process.  The  posterior  pin  enters  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  posterior  axillary  fold  and  emerges  posterior  to  the  first  pin  and  about 
the  same  distance  internal  to  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process.    A  large  soft 
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rubber  tube  is  wrapped  around  the  shoulder  internal  to  the  pins  after  the 
tips  of  the  pins  have  been  protected  by  cork  to  prevent  injury  to  the  oper- 
ator's hands.  The  tube  is  wrapped  around  tightly  four  or  five  times  and 
securely  fastened  by  tying  the  ends  with  a  bandage,  and  also  by  a  stout 
clamp.  The  ends  are  placed  posteriorly  so  they  w^ill  be  out  of  the  way  during 
the  manipulation  of  securing  the  vessels  and  severing  the  nerves,  which 
are  at  the  anterior  and  inner  portion  of  the  upper  arm  (Pig.  356). 

If  the  external  racket  method  is  to  be  used  the  incision  begins  just  be- 
low and  in  front  of  the  acromion  process  and  is  carried  down  vertically  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  for  about  four  inches.  From  the  center  of 
this  incision  an  oval  incision  is  begun  which  is  carried  around  the  arm  down- 
ward and  then  upward  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lowest  point  of  the  oval 


\  1  I 

Kig.  357. — Lines  of  incision   for  amputation  of  shoulder  by  anterior  racket  method  of  Spcnce. 

incision  is  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  end  of  the  vertical  incision.     The  oval 
incision  is  carried  only  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue   at  first. 
The  anterior  structures  are  then  divided  down  to  the  bone  and  after  this  the 
posterior  structures.     The  capsule  is  cut  over  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
arm  rotated  outward  when  the  tendon  of  the  subscapular  muscle  is  cut.    Af- 
ter this  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  supraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus 
and  the  teres  minor  muscles  are  divided.    The  rest  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
and  tlio  ligaments  are  divide<l,  saving  as  much  of  these  structures  for  the  flap 
as  possible.    The  axillary  artery  is  doubly  ligated  with  catgut  and  the  nerves 
are  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  being  injected  with  alcohol.    All  vessels  are 
clamped  and  tied  and  the  tourniquet  is  gradually  loosened  to  see  if  any  bleed- 
ing vessels  have  escaped.     The  muscles  and  fascia  are  sutured  together  and 
the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  anterior  racket   incision   (Fig.  357)    is  done  by  a  vertical    incision 
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"Sfhich  begins  at  the  level  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
between  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes  and  passes  down  through  the  del- 
toid and  major  pectoral  muscle  to  the  insertion  of  the  major  pectoral  mus- 
cle, which  is-  divided.  '  Here  the  incision  branches  and  one  passes  downward 
tnd  inward  and   the   other   downward  and   outward,   forming   an   oblique 
incision  and  surrounding  the  arm  about  on  a  level  with  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle.     The  vertical  part  of  the  incision  exposes  the  joint  and 
the  bone.    The  muscles  are  cut  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia, 
dissecting  up  the  inner  portion  of  the  flap  toward  the  axilla  first.    The  outer 
portion  of  the  incision,  which  divides  the  deltoid  muscle  just  above  its  in- 
sertion, is  then  carried  down  to  the  bone,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  circum- 
r  flex  nerve  to  the  deltoid,  by  making  the  outer  limb  of  the  incision  as  low  as 
the    insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.     This  incision  is  then  carried  down  to 
the   hone  and  the  muscles  are  separated  from  the  bone  by  periosteal  elevators. 
Much  of  this  can  be  done  through  the  vertical  incision  by  rotating  the  arm 
first  inward  and  then  outward.     The  muscles  inserted  into  the  head  of  the 
huxnerus  are  divided  and  as  much  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  preserved  as 
possible.     After  securing  the  vessels   and   treating   the   nerves   the   stumps 
of    the  muscles  are  sutured  together  to  protect  the  acromion  process  and  the 
gtexioid  cavity. 

Amputation  through  the  shoulder  joint  may  also  be  done  by  inner  or 
oat^r  flaps  or  by  other  combinations  that  may  appear  advisable  under  the 
cix'cumstances.  Crile  makes  an  incision  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  sterno- 
ni^stoid  just  above  the  clavicle,  divides  the  deep  fascia,  retracts  the  omohyoid 
dovrnward  and  the  trapezius  muscle  backward,  and  exposes  the  trunks  of 
*^^  brachial  plexus  and  also  the  subclavian  artery.    The  trunks  of  the  brachial 
Mexus    are    injected    with    novocaine    or    with    cocaine.      A    clamp    whose 
^^ades  are  protected  with  rubber  is  applied  to  the  subclavian  artery.    Ampu- 
tation is  then  carried  out  without  a  tourniquet,  according  to  any  of  the  methods 
tliat  may  seem  desirable. 

Amputation   of   the   complete   upper   extremity,   or   interscapulothoracic 
amputation,  is  occasionally  indicated.     The  method  of  LeConte  is  satisfac- 
tory.    The  incision  begins  at  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  and  is  carried 
along  the  bone  to  its  middle,  then  curves  downward  to  the  anterior  axillary 
fold.    The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  dissected  exposing  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  clavicle.    The  clavicle  is  disjointed  from  its  attachn\ent  to  the 
sternum  and  the  sternomastoid  muscle  is  divided  where  it  is  inserted  into 
this  bone.    The  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  separated  bluntly 
from  the  costal  portion  of  the  muscle  as  far  as  the  anterior  axillary  fold.    The 
clavicle  is  pulled  upward  and  forward  and  the  subclavius  muscle,  which  is  put 
on  a  stretch,  is  divided  at  the  first  rib.     The  pectoralis  minor  is  next  di- 
vided and  its  outer  portion  reflected  up  with  the  clavicle.     The  axilla  and 
its  vessels  are  fully  exposed.     The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  opened,  the  vein 
separated  from  the  artery,  and  two  ligatures  are  passed  around  the  artery. 
The  arm  is  then  held  up  to  empty  the  blood  into  the  veins  as  much  as  possi- 
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ble  and  two  lij^atures  are  placed  on  the  vein.    If  the  cephalic  vein  enters  the 
axillary  vein  above  the  point  of  ligature  it  will  also  require  a  ligature.    The 
vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus  are  divided.    The  costal  portion  of  the  pecto 
ralis  major  is  severed,  which  completes  the  division  of  the  anterior  attach- 
ments of  the  arm.     The  posterior  incision  is  then  carried  from  some  point 
on  the  anterior  incision,  as  near  the  tumor  as  it  is  thought  safe  to  go,  back- 
ward and  downward  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  and  then  to  the  'posr 
terior  axillary  fold.     The  skin  and  fascia  are  dissected  for  a  short  distance, 
the  trapezius  muscle  is  divided,  and  the  transversalis  coli  and  the  posterior 
scapular  arteries  are  socm*ed  and  divided.    The  muscles  attached  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  scapula  are  divided  close  to  the  bone,  the  seratus  magnus  mus- 
cle is  severed,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  divided  at  the  posterior  axillary 
fold.     The  arm  is  now  held  to  the  body  only  by  the  skin  of  the  axilla.    If 
there  is  enough  flap  to  cover  the  wound  the  anterior  and  posterior  incisions 
may  be  sutured  over  the  axilla,  but  if  more  skin  is  needed  a  flap  should  be 
fashioned  from  the  under  surface  of  the  arm   with  its  base   at   the   axilla 
before  completing  the  amputation.  The  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia  are  united 
in  the  usual  manner  and  a  drain  is  inserted  at  the  lowest  angle.     No  eflfort 
is  made  to  suture  the  muscles. 

Crile  advises  dividing  the  clavicle  and  resecting  the  inner  half  of  the 
bone  to  expose  the  subclavian  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus.  He  then 
injects  the  brachial  plexus  with  cocaine,  or  novocaine,  ligates  the  subclavian 
artery  and  then  the  subclavian  vein.  The  rest  of  the  operation  may  be  com- 
pleted according  to  the  method  of  LcContc. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  method  of  LeConte  is  in  exposing  the  subcla- 
vian arterv  and  vein  so  that  the  arterv  can  be  readilv  tied  before  the  vein  is 
divided.     In  this  manner  much  loss  of  blood  is  prevented. 

EXCISIONS 

Excision  of  the  wrist  joint  may  be  partial  or  complete.     In  partial  ex- 
cision the  region  to  be  excised  is  exposed  by  an  incision  that  injures  the  ten- 
dons, vessels,  and  nerves  as  little  as  possible.    In  complete  excision  the  oper- 
ation may  be  done  by  a  single  dorsal  incision,  bv  two  dorsal  incisions,  or  bv 
two  bilateral  incisions.     The  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  and  the 
base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  are  identified.     When  a  single  dorsal  in- 
cision is  used  it   is  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the   extensor    indicis 
tendon.     The  incision  is  about  four  inches  long  and  begins  over  the   lower 
end  of  the  radius  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 
The  dorsal  structures  are  freed  while  extending  the  wrist  to  relax  the  exten- 
sor tendons.     The  bones  of  the  wrist  may  be  excised  .subperiosteally  through 
this  incision  by  making  stronir  retraction.     AVhen  the  structures  are    large 
and  the  tcnd<»ns  strong  two  dorsal  incisions  are  more  satisfactory.      Here  a 
radial  incision  starts  over  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  about  half  way  between 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.     The 
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incision  is  carried  obliquely  downward  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
second  metacarpal  bone.  The  upper  end  of  the  incision  may  be  prolonged 
on  the  forearm  if  it  facilitates  the  operation.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor 
indicis  is  retracted  outward,  thus  exposing  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  dorsal 
branch  of  the  radial  nerve  must  be  protected.  The  posterior  annular  liga- 
ment is  divided  and  the  wrist  joint  is  opened.  The  second  incision  begins 
about  one  and  one-quarter  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  and  goes  downward  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  It  is  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  exposes  the  ulna 
and  the  unciform  bone.  The  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  little 
finger  must  be  avoided.  The  carpus  is  removed  by  stripping  the  bones  from 
their  ligaments  and  periosteum  and  removing  them  with  forceps  or  a  curet. 
The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  can  be  removed  by  pushing  them  through 
the  wound,  stripping  back  the  periosteum,  and  sawing  off  the  diseased  portion. 
Drainage  tubes  are  inserted  and  the  hand  is  put  in  a  splint. 

Bilateral  incisions  are  sometimes  used  for  excision  of  the  wrist  joint. 
Here  the  outer  incision  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
about  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  its  styloid  process.  The  incision  goes  down- 
ward and  outward,  parallel  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  first  carpometacarpal  articulation.  From  this  point 
it  is  carried  down  the  out^r  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  to  the  middle 
of  this  bone.  This  incision  is  four  inches  long.  The  radial  artery  should  be 
avoided.  The  incision  wall  divide  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  muscle  but  no  other  tendons.  The  soft  tissues  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  incision  are  dissected  while  the  wrist  is  extended.  The  trapezium 
bone  is  not  removed  until  last  and  should  be  left  unless  its  removal  is  neces- 
sarj'.  The  second  lateral  incision,  about  two  inches  long,  begins  at  the  lower 
front  end  of  the  ulna  and  goes  down  between  the  bone  and  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  on  its 
palmar  surface.  The  inner  side  of  the  wound  is  retracted  and  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  cut.  The  posterior  soft  tissues 
are  dissected  from  the  bone  while  the  wrist  is  strongly  extended.  The  pos- 
terior ligaments  are  divided,  though  the  connection  of  the  tendons  with  the 
radius  is  left  (Fig.  358). 

In  excisions  by  any  method  it  is  wise  to  remove  diseased  bone  and  leave 
healthy  bone  wherever  possible  even  though  a  typical  operation  cannot  be 

done. 

Excision  of  the  elbow  jnay  be  performed  for  active  disease  or  for  anky- 
losis. In  the  presence  of  active  disease  the  pathology  is  removed  as  thoroughly 
as  seems  neccFsary.  When  the  operation  is  for  ankylosis  a  more  typical  pro- 
cedure can  be  followed.  One  type  of  operation,  however,  cannot  well  meet 
all  indications.  By  whatever  method  of  approach  the  operation  is  done,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  remove  no  more  bone  than  is  necessary  and  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  stiff  elbow  joint  ankylosed  at  an  angle  is  pref- 
erable to  a  flail  joint  (Fig.  359). 
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In  llie  tyf>ir-iil  (ipemt ion  ihf  humoruR  is  sawed  throueh  at  its  epiiroudrjf, 
tlif  ulna  111  iIh-  base  of  the  i-oronoirl  process,  and  the  radius  at  its  neek.  Sonifr 
lirii'-ii  iiiKn-  Ijniir-  than  thiN  must  be  sacrificed.  Sometimes  much  of  tlie  '<l^ 
cranfiu  ran  hi'  shv<-()  and  this  is  alwars  desirable,  as  it  contains  the  in>*rti'jn 
<(f  th<;  irii-cjis  tnuM-U-.  The  inscrrtiou  of  the  braehialis  anticus  must-Ie  b  rbe 
ulna  and  thi-  hi'^<-ps  in  the  radius  iihould  be  preserved  if  possible.  The  pos- 
('■rinr  part  of  the  joint  is  suheutaneous.  All  of  the  important  vesseU  and 
niTVM  lie  in  front  of  the  joint,  except  the  ulnar  nerve,  whieh  must  be 
itarefully  jiroter-tcd,  particularly  that  portion  which  lies  behind  the  inner  »n- 
dylc  of  ihr>  humerus  and  alone  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon. 

Kxffisioii  may  In-  done  liy  a  lontr  posterior  incision,  by  a  lateral  iiicisimi 
on  the  radial  side,  or  by  a  riifht-auffle  incision.  After  the  operation  the  anii 
is  put  in  a  splint  with  the  elbow  slightly  flexed.  Extension  can  be  pland 
UfKtn  the  forciirni  by  boards  in  a   ])laster  of  Paris  ease.     Adhesive  placer 


icwliat  the  same  manner  as  is  usc^ 
I!  connected  by  elastic  tubes  to  a 
I  they  protrude  beyond  the  hand. 
L   tHo   weeks  and   passive   motion 


Htrii)s  lire  lii-st  (ipplied  tu  tlic  I'orcai'ni  in  s 
on  the  t.-sr  in  Itnck's  extension.  These 
.■niss  pio'c  ov.T  the  eii.ls  of  tlie  hoards 
This  ai)i)ai'alus  is  removed  at  the  end 
is  Wfriiti  (p.  Ili7). 

When  till'  radial,  or  biiyoiict  incision  of  {Ulier,  is  made  the  upper  arm 
is  placed  in  a  vertical  jidsition  with  the  forearm  slightly  flexed.  The  incis- 
inn  begins  aI>oul  two  inches  aliovc  the  upper  portion  of  the  olecranon  in  th^ 
space  between  tlic  supinator  h)nt;us  and  the  triceps  about  one  and  one- 
ijuarter  iiiclies  above  Ihe  external  epicondyle.  The  incision  is  carried  down- 
ward parallel  witli  the  Iiumerus  t()  the  epicondyle  and  then  downward  and  in- 
ward to  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon.  From  this  point 
it  Koes  over  the  liack  of  the  olecranon  and  downward  for  about  two  inches. 
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Oil  account  of  its  shape  it  is  often  called  tlie  bayonet  incision.  The  triceps 
on  the  inner  side  is  separated  from  the  muscles  on  its  outer  side  and  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  is  exposed  and  opened.  The  periosteum  and  capsular 
ligaments  are  divided  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  articular  surface  and  the  at- 
tachments of  the  muscles  are  raised  with  a  periosteal  elevator.  The  perios- 
teum of  the  ulna  with  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  is  raised  from  the  other 
edge  of  the  articular  surface.  The  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  de- 
nuded and  the  periosteum  and  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  are 
raised.  The  elbow  joint  is  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  protrudes  into 
the  wound.  The  periosteum  is  completely  separated  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone  is  sawed  off.     The  head  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna  are  also  removed. 

The  posterior  median  incision  has  been  a  very  popular  one  for  excision 
of  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  about  four  inches  long  and  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  forearm.  It  begins  two  inches  below  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  process,  passes  over  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  upward  and 
across  the  center  of  the  olecranon,  splits  the  triceps  tendon  and  is  carried 
down  to  the  bone.  The  joint  is  opened  and  the  parts  are  retracted,  taking  par- 
ticular care  to  protect  the  ulnar  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon  and 
ulna.  The  pt^riosteum  is  divided  over  the  humerus  and  stripped  up,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bone.  The  ligaments  are  raised  in  the  same  manner. 
The  tissues  on  the  outer  side  are  also  separated  from  the  bone  until  the 
outer  condyle  is  reached.  The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  must  be  avoided 
in  this  region.  The  joint  is  strongly  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
protrudes  through  the  wound.    The  bone  is  sawed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Excision  by  a  right  angle  incision  is  done  by  beginning  a  longitudinal 
incision  three  inches  long  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  olecranon.  This  is  carried  down  behind 
the  outer  condyle  at  a  point  just  behind  the  neck  of  the  radius.  A  second 
incision  is  carried  inward  at  a  right  angle  and  crosses  back  of  the  ulna.  This 
triangular  flap  with  the  periosteum  of  the  ulna  is  dissected,  the  external  liga- 
ments are  divided,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  is  removed.  Then  the  ulna  is 
exposed  and  sawed   across  and  the  humerus  finally  is  dislocated   into   the 

wound. 

After  any  of  these  operations,  muscles  or  fascia  may  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bones.  A  flap  of  fascia  or  muscle  from  the  brachialis 
anticus  or  from  the  anconeus  may  be  taken.  A  strip  of  fascia  lata  from 
the  leg  may  also  be  utilized.  This  is  fitted  over  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
as  a  hood  or  cap  with  the  fatty  surface  toward  the  joint. 

In  any  excision  of  the  elbow  enough  bone  should  be  removed  to  permit  the 
hand  of  that  side  readily  to  be  carried  to  the  opposite  shoulder  after  the 
interposition  of  fascia. 

Excision  of  the  shoulder  joint  usually  requires  the  removal  only  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
glenoid  cavity  also.  The  excision  may  be  done  through  the  anterior  incision 
of  Oilier,  through  the  vertical  incision  of  Langenbeck,  or  through  the  curved 
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flap  incision  of  Seiin.     (Fig.  360.)     It  may  also  be  done  throiij^h  a  posterior 
approach,  according  to  the  method  of  Kocher. 

The  anterior  incision  is  about  four  inches  long  and  begins  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  and  passes  downward  and  slightly 
outward  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  capsular  liga- 
ment is  opened  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 
The  periosteum  and  the  capsular  ligaments  are  raised  from  the  bone  with  a 
periosteal  elevator  as  far  outward  as  possible  while  the  arm  is  rotated  in- 
ward. The  insertion  of  the  muscles  into  the  greater  tuberosity  is  raised 
along  with  the  periosteum.  This  may  be  done  by  a  periosteal  elevator  or 
with  a  cliisel  if  the  condition  of  the  ])one  permits.     The  tendon  of  the  biceps 


I'ip.    360.  —  Ij'tus    of    incision    frr    excision    of   the    shoulder   joint;    A,    curvcii    incision    of    Scnn; 
H,   anterior   inci>i«>n   of   Oilier;    C',   vertical   incision    of    Langenbeck. 

is  retracted  outward,  and  the  pcM-iosteum  is  elevated  toward  the  axilla.  The 
head  of  the  humerus  is  dislocated  through  Die  wound,  the  periosteum  of 
the  posterior  surface  is  completely  elevated  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
sawed  ofT.    Di'ainage  is  best  nuide  by  a  posterior  stab  wound. 

In  the  vertical  incision  of  Langenbeck  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the 
incision  begins  at  the  anterior  l)order  of  the  acromion  process  and  goes  down 
about  four  inches  in  the  line  of  the  l)icipital  groove.  The  incision  splits  the 
deltoid  muscle  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The  sheath  of  this  tendon  is 
divided,  the  tendon  retracted,  and  the  joint  opened  through  the  posterior 
portion  of  tlie  sheatli.  The  periosteum  and  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  are  ele- 
vated while  first  rotating  the  arm  outward  and  then  inward.  The  bone  is 
removed  as  in  the  previous  operation.  This  operation  has  not  the  advantages 
of  the  preceding  one  because  the  incision  is  deeper  and  some  of  the  nerve 
supply  to  the  deltoid  is  destroyed. 

Scnn  i)racticed  approach  to  the  shoulder  joint  by  raising  a  large  U-shaped 
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flap  with  its  base  over  the  shoulder  joint  and  consisting  largely  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  This  gives  an  excellent  exposure  but  divides  the  deltoid  and  makes 
an  extensive  wound. 

Excision  of  the  shoulder  joint  can  be  done  posteriorly  by  the  method 
of  Kocher.  This  incision  begins  at  the  acromioclavicular  joint,  goes  backward 
along  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  dividing  the  trapezius  muscle. 
Prom  about  the  middle  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  the  incision  is  carried 
downward  toward  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla  ending  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  lower  border  of  this  fold.  The  infraspinatus  and 
anpraspinatus  muscles  are  separated  from  the  acromion  and  the  acromion  proc- 
ess is  divided  with  a  saw  or  chisel  about  where  it  joins  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
Holes  are  drilled  in  the  bone  for  future  suturing  before  it  is  divided.  The 
acromion  with  the  deltoid  muscle  attached  is  retracted  over  the  head  of  the 
humerus.     The  joint  is  opened  along  tlie  line  of  the  bicipital   tendon,  which 


Kig.   361. — Lines  of  incision  for  removal  of  diamond-shaped  area  at   elbow. 

is  retracted  forward  as  the  external  rotators  are  retracted  backward.  The 
head  of  the  bone  is  thus  readily  exposed  and  when  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted the  acromion  is  sutured  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  scapula. 

ARTHRODESIS  OF  THE  ELBOW 

The  operation  for  immobilizing  the  joints,  arthrodesis,  is  but  seldom  indi- 
cated in  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity.  Occasionally  it  is  needed  to  fix  the 
elbow  joint.  This  is  best  done  by  the  procedure  of  Sir  Robert  Jones.  A  diamond- 
shaped  area  of  skin  is  excised  (Fig.  361).  The  upper  extremity  of  the  diamond- 
shaped  incision  is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  arm.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  incision  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  thirds  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm. 
The  lateral  angles  are  in  front  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  area 
of  the  skin  surrounded  l)y  these   incisions  is  excised   down  to   the   fascia. 


;i.><)  Oi'KRATIVE  SI-BOEBT 

Tlii-  Hrm  is  Hexed  iiii<1  llie  iii)pcr  extremity  of  tlio  incision  on  the  arm  i*  su- 
tiireil  1(1  llie  lower  extremity  iiii  tlic  f<iroarm.  In  this  inannt>r  the  arm  is  flrsed 
mid  ke|»t  in  tliis  positiim  withunt  ititerferinp  with  the  bone. 

INFECTION  OF  THE  HAND 

IrilVi'tidiis  of  tho  liaiid  and  finders  are  common.  Incisions  for  infM-tiun 
should  he  made  dinvn  to  and  inehidinfr  the  infected  tissne,  lint  preterablT 
the  periosteum  an(]  Imni'  shonid  not  l)e  Incised  nnleiis  they  have  become  io- 
volved.  If  iiifeetiiin  is  su]ierli<-ial  to  the  lioiie  and  an  incision  is  made  through 
it  to  the  iicin<'.  infeelion  nt;iy  thus  he  carried  to  the  bone.  The  incisitm 
is  made  liy  t>hnkinK  tlu'  nerves  on  the  proximal  side  of  the-  tnfectioii  well 
ont  of  tlie  reiriiiTi  nf  llie  intlainniation.  or  it  may  he  done  under  light  iren- 
(■rid  anesthesia,  as  iiiiroiis  oxid  anesthesia.  The  incision  should  be  stifli- 
eienlly  ample  lo  evaeuale  the  inflammatory  products,   hut    it   is  best  not  Ifi 
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he  infected  region,  for  if  this  is  done  the  natural  defenses 
nnned  aronntl  the  infected  fiicus  as  harriers  of  lympli  and 
alioii  will  be  hroUen  thronsrh  by  the  knife.  The  bacteria 
V  aeeess  to  uiiprotei-lcd  tissue. 

sliouhl  preferably  he  made  on  the  side  of  the  fiuRcr  instead 
■  palmar  surface  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  i\"illi 
ernlons.    It  should  be  in  the  long  axis  of  the  finiier  and  should 

tip  of  the  finsrer,  Dorrance  makes  an  incision  parallel 
distanee  toward  the  palmar  side.  This  separates  the 
oft  tissue  from  the  tip  of  the  finper  and  the  tip  of  the 
ly  litrniiip  down  a  palmar  flap  consistinp  of  the  tip 
laire  a  Ihin  j)ieec  of  rubber  tissue  is  placed  across  the 
lo  prevent  pocketinp  and  to  facilitate  the  discharp 

residlins;  scar  interferes  but  little  with  the  function 
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Inflammation  around  the  nail,  or  paronychia,  begins  around  the  site  of 
the  nail.  The  inflammatory  products  may  be  liberated  by  an  incision  that 
goes  downward  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  nail,  turninji:  back  the 
soft  tissue  as  a  flap  to  expose  the  infection.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  bed  of  the  nail  near  its  root  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
and  any  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  this. 

In  deep  infections  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  if  recovery  is  not  prompt  after 
the  proper  application  of  hot  water  dressings,  an  incision  should  be  made. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  it  is  evident  that  either  the  condition 
is  not  improving  under  the  wet  dressing,  or  that  there  is  localization  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

In  deep  infection  of  the  hand  incisions  can  only  be  satisfactorily  made 
under  a  general  anesthetic.  The  anatomy  of  the  hand,  particularly  of  the 
bursae,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
tendon  sheaths  to  the  thumb  and  to  the  little  finger  communicate  with  the 
bursa  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  wrist  should  be  appreciated.  Conse({uently, 
infection  in  the  thumb  and  little  finger  is  potentially  more  dangerous  than 
infection  of  the  other  three  fingers.  When  the  index,  middle  or  ring  fingers 
are  infected  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  should  be  incised  where  the  in- 
fection appears  most  pronounced.  The  length  of  incision  will  depend  upon 
the  condition.  Sometimes  two  or  three  incisions  of  one-half  inch  in  length 
are  more  satisfactory  than  a  long  incision.  When  the  tendon  sheaths  of 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  infected  the  incision  should  open  the  bursa  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  if  the  infection  has  shown  the  slightest  tendency  to 
travel  in  this  direction.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inflaninuitory  products 
will  wall  off  the  rest  of  the  bursa  and  it  should  not  alwavs  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  one  end  of  the  tendon  sheath  is  infected  therefore  the 
whole  of  the  bursa  is  involved.  Infection  of  the  middle  palmar  space  is 
taken  care  of  by  short  incisions,  preferably  in  the  creases  of  the  palm.  If  the 
infection  is  very  deep  and  appears  to  involve  the  back  of  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  palmar  aspect,  a  pair  of  forceps  is  carried  through  a  metacarpal  space 
and  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  A  small  rubber  tube  is  drawn  through, 
transfixes  the  hand,  and  affords  drainage  from  both  the  palmar  and  the 
dorsal  surfaces. 

Infection  of  the  thenar  space  may  be  reached  by  a  dorsal  incision  on 
the  radial  side  of  the  metacarj)al  bone  of  the  index  finger.  Sharp-pointed 
forceps  are  passed  from  this  point  into  the  infected  are<f  and  drainage  is  in- 
serted. Infection  above  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  should  include 
not  only  longitudinal  incisions  in  this  region,  but  incisions  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  These  infections  are  best  opened  by  inserting  closed  forceps,  after 
incising  the  skin,  and  when  ])us  is  reached  spreading  the  forceps  widely.  As 
shown  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Hilton,  this  is  much  better  than 
cutting  into  the  inflammatory  tissue. 

It  is  best  not  to  use  too  much  drainaiiire  mat(*rial  for  the  pressure  mav  cause 
necrosis  and  le^d  to  adhesions.  If  the  pus  is  abundant,  however,  and  rubber 
♦  -nfficient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  small,  soft  ru^ 
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A  raflit-r  i-niniiioii  I^.^ioii  is  w!iat  is  known  as  Dupin"tren's  rontra'-tiou, 
whii'h  is  a  conlrartion  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  of  those  extensions  i«f  the 
palmar  fa^ria  that  h*ail  to  the  finpers.  The  thumb  is  not  often  affecteil  If 
file  skin  i>  ai]h«'rent  it  is  thrown  into  wrinkles.  The  condition  has  l»etn 
r»-iii#Mli»Ml  hy  diffi-rtMit  types  of  f»perations,  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  <li^«*a>e.  Tsually  (»nly  one  or  two  fingers  are  involved.  Oceasionally  all 
of  thf*  Hn«f#*rs  are  afferted.  The  ring  fin  per  is  most  commonly  invohv*]. 
SutMMitaneous  incisions  with  a  tenotome  are  almost  never  curative,  as  the 
rr»ii(lition  rapidly  recurs.  The  most  satisfactory  oi)eration  is  complete  ex- 
<Ms;on  of  the  diNcased  portion  of  the  palmnr  fascia.  This  is  hest  dcme  l»y 
an  iiiejsioii  preferalily  placed  so  that  it  will  not  result  in  a  lonjritudiiial  -^i-ar 
in  the  i>alni  of  th«*  hand.  Often  a  triangular  Hap  can  Ik*  formed  by  a  tninv 
viTse  incision  a<Tnss  the  palm  of  the  hand  which  follows  the  crease  "f  the 
^kin.  On  th»*  ulnar  side  another  incision  is  made  at  a  right  angle  tn  tht* 
transvrrsf  incision  and  triangular  flaps  of  skin  are  tunnxl  back.  If  this 
dors  not  afTonl  sufKcifut  room  another  longitudinal  incision  can  be  nunle  (»ii 
th»*  radial  sid<»  whieli  will  convert  the  incision  into  an  11  with  tw(»  flaps.  i»n»' 
to  hr  tnrntd  d<  wiiwani  toward  the  fingers  and  the  other  upward  t  »\varil 
the  wrist.  It  may  be  iHTcssary  to  split  the  distal  flap  in  order  to  excise 
the  r()ntra<*ted  portion  of  th '  palmar  fascia  which  is  prolonged  on  to  tiie 
fingi'r.  The  dissection  is  carefully  made,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the 
tendons.  It  is  essential  to  close  the  wound  completely,  leaving  no  raw  r;urface. 
After  excising  the  contracted  band  the  skin  itself  may  retract  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  together  without  too  much  tension. 
Here  ilaps  can  be  takt»n  from  tlie  r.ulial  side  of  the  hnnd  or  from  the  hack 
of  tli«'  hand  and  turned  into  the  skin  defect.  In  aggravated  cases  in  wlii<h 
a  larjre  defect  of  the  skin  is  left  in  the  palm  after  dissecting  away  the  c'Hi- 
Iraeted  tissue,  tlu*  proper  skin  covering  is  best  ol)tained  by  ])rocedurcs  thai 
have  l;een  described  in  the  eliapter  on  Plastic  Surgery,  such  as  laising  a  lla|> 
from  the  abdominal  wall,  leaving  the  base  attached,  and  suturing  the  apex  of 
the  llaj)  into  the  w:)un(l.  The  j)e(licle  is  gradually  divided.  Such  a  i)rocecliiro, 
(»f  course,  is  (»nly  indicated  in  extriMUc*  cases. 

The  extensor  tendon  of  the  finger  is  occasionally  torn  in  injuries,  a  condi- 
ti(»n  which  is  |>articularly  common  in  baseball  players.  This  renders  complete 
extension  of  the  terminal  ])halanx  im])ossible  and  results  in  what  is  known 
as  '•  hammer"  fingt»r  or  **(lrop"  finger.  If  the  finger  is  seen  soon  after  the  in- 
jury a  s|)lint  should  be  a|)plie(l,  placing  the  finger  in  an  overextended  p(?si- 
tion  until  healing  has  occurred.  The  splint  is  left  on  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  If  the  condition  is  not  markedly  better  after  this  treat- 
ment o|)eration  is  indicated.  A  transverse  incision  is  mad?  on  the  dorsal 
surface  alonjr  the  crease*  of  skin  on  the  distal  portion  of  the  afTected  joint. 
The  ends  of  the  incision  curve  slightly  downward  toward  the  nail  so  that  a 
tlap  of  skin  is  turned  down  which  exjioses  the  distal  portion  of  the  joint.  A 
short  longitudinal  incision  is  made  beginning  about  the  center  of  this  trans- 
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I  %-erse  incision,  at  a  right  anjrle  to  il,  aiul  going  iipwanl  in  ihc  uu'diiin 
Ixlorsal  portion  of  the  second  phalanx.  Tlic  two  ends  of  tlie  extensor  tendon 
;  dissected  and  united  with  sutures  of  fine  tanned  eatgut.  The  wound  is 
■closed  with  silk  or  fine  silkworni-gnt  and  a  finger  splint  is  used  to  keep  the 
■finger  in  extension  for  thret*  weeks. 

"Trigger"  finger,  or  "snapping"  finger,  ounurs  wiien  flexion  or  exten- 
l.sion  has  reached  a  certain  point  and  tlie  finger  appears  locked.  By  an  extra 
lexertiou  the  obstruction  is  overcome,  a  snap  occurs,  and  the  flexion  or  px- 
Btension  is  completed.  This  condition  is  caused  by  some  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
vtioB  of  the  tendors  which  is  usually  an  enlargement  of  a  tendon,  or  a  niir- 


rowing  of  the  tendon  shcalh.  This  lesion  is  found  in  the  fingers  and  is  al- 
most always  in  the  space  between  tlie  palmar  foM  at  the  base  of  the  fingers 
and  IliP  first  crease  of  the  skin  on  the  palm.  The  tendon  is  exposed  by  an  in- 
cision over  it  and  i£  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  fusiform  swelling  of  the  tendon, 
or  to  thickening  of  the  sheath,  the  sheath  is  split,  according  to  Weir,  and 
left  open,  and  the  skin  over  it  is  closed.  If  the  obstruction  is  due  to  a 
crumpling  np  of  tbc  flexor  tendons  by  a  transverse  band  of  fascia  in  this 
region,  as  suggested  by  AIiIjc,  the  fascia  should  of  course,  be  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  ineisinn  in  the  regitm  where  most  of  such  trouble  occurs,  that 
is,  between  the  palmar  creases  wt  the  base  of  tlie  fingers  and  the  nest  crease 
in  the  palm  of  the  band. 
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\Vcl>  ftiip;<'i-ti  limy  Ik-  tri-uttil  oii  tlie  (reiicral  principles  of  plastic  opera- 
tions, I'siiiilly  H  tlap  fan  lie  olituiiii'ii  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  odc  finger 
with  its  base  on  tlic  udjoiniiip  lintn'i"  u'nJ  a  palmar  flap  made  in  a  reversHl 
direction.  If  tlic  tlups  arc  not  sufficiently  lonp  to  cover  the  raw  surface  of  the 
liiijrcr  with  skin  tJicy  will  ill  least  prevent  reunion  at  the  site  of  the  former  In- 
cation  of  the  wcli  ami  the  raw  surfaci'  on  flic  dorsal  or  on  the  palmar  aspect  nf 
the  iiuficr  can  lie  eovereil  with  skin  frrafts  or  permitted  to  heal  by  granula- 
tions (Kijis.  ;i(;;j.  :H!4  and  :!(ir.i. 


Transpliml. 

lion  of   lemlons  of  tht 

eauM!   of   ininnia    or    paralysis.      The    p 

the   upper   extremity   are   tlie   same   as 

<iperaliou   is  more  common   lici-ausi'  of 

paralysis. 

(Iceasii.iially   after   Iraumatic   para 

spinal,  or  t'<iilowiTifr  severe  infection  o 

hecn    destniycd 

it    lieeomes    ixM-essary    t 

iorcarni   is  sometimes   indicated  Iw- 

inciples  of  tendon   transplantation  in 

in    the   lower   extremity,   where   this 

f  the  dcrorraity  which  follows  infantile 

sis  of  some  nerve,  as  the  luusculo- 
Iranma  where  the  tendon  may  have 
to  transplant  a  tendon  to  a  difTereiit 
mieal  insertion  or  to  reconstruct  a  section  of 
n   di'slroycd.     Certain   general   principles  in 
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transplantation  of  tendons  have  been  emphasized  by  Meyer'  and  sliould  be 
followed.  These  embrace  the  adjustment  of  a  transplanted  tendon  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  muscle  is  relaxed  and  the  origin  of  the  muscle  and 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon  arc  as  near  together  as  possible,  the  tension  on 
the  tendon  is  zero.  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  the  tendon  in  its  loca- 
tion so  that  when  the  limb  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  approximate  the  origin 
of  the  muscle  and  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  as  closely  as  possible  there 
will  be  no  tension  on  the  transplanted  tendon.  Another  principle  is  that 
wherever  possible  the  sheath  of  the  paralyzed  tendon  should  be  used  as  a 
pathway  for  the  transplanted  tendon  or  the  tendon  should  be  invested  with 
loose  gliding  tissue.     Wherever  possible  it  should  run  in  the  intermnscular 
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Fis.  J«S.— Tht  fla|>s  as  oullined  in  lli<:  two  urr.'»<)iiiB  drawings  liavc  bvcn  iLissccted  and  arc  lieiiiK  >uliiriil. 

plane  of  fascia.  If  the  tendon  perforates  this  fascia  it  is  sure  to  acquire  ad- 
hesions. When  such  tissue  is  impossible,  as  about  the.  wrist  joint  for  in- 
stance, a  fatty  bed  is  provided.  If  the  neighboring  subcutaneous  tissue 
does  not  afford  sufficient  fat,  a  flap  with  subcuticular  fat  can  be  raised  from 
the  abdomen,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Plastic  Surgery,  and  the  ten- 
don or  tendons  to  be  transplanted  are  carried  through  a  tunnel  of  the  fat  by 
severing  the  tendon  and  then  suturing  it  together.  After  about  two  weeks 
the  base  of  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  is  gradually  severed,  the  tendon  together 
with  the  skin  and  subcuticular  fat  is  adjusted  on  the  forearm,  and  the  fJap  is  su- 
tured into  its  new  location.  The  insertion  of  the  tendon  must  l)e  buried  beneath 
the  periosteum.  Function  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
to  avoid  adhesions  in  the  transplanted  tendons. 

In  injuries  or  infections  about  the  wrist  or  hand  the  tendons  arc  often 
destroyed  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  rcconslrucf   thcni.     Dean   Lewis.-  of 
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Cliicajro,  lias  done  excclloiit  work  in  reeoiistruetion  of  tendons  of  the  hand 
The  tendon  of  the  palmaris  lonfj:us  is  often  used  to  bridge  defects  though  ir 
frefiuently  does  not  afford  sufficient  material  and  the  transplanted  tendon 
may  under«r<)  defeneration  and  become  adherent.  With  early  institution  of 
function,  liowever,  satisfactory  results  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  Passive 
or  active  motion  should  begin  three  or  four  days  after  the  transplantation 
of  tendons. 

According  to  Lewis  the  transplanted  tendon  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  normal.  It  becomes  fusiform,  being  largest 
in  the  middle  and  diminishing  toward  both  ends.  The  enlargement  is  great- 
est in  the  third  week  and  is  due  to  proliferative  changes  in  the  peritendineuiii 
as  well  as  to  swelling  in  the  transplant  from  insuflficient  circulation.  While 
there  is  some  degeneration  in  all  transplanted  tendons  the  transplant  as  a 
whole  is  viable  and  does  not  act  as  a  bridge  to  convey  tenoblasts  from  one 
end  of  the  resected  tendon  but  new  tissue  is  formed  from  the  transplant  it- 
self. If.  however,  the  tendon  is  transplanted  experimentally  where  it  can- 
not function  the  i)roliferative  changes  do  not  occur,  but  the  tendon  atrophies 
without  any  attem])t  at  pr(»liferation.  Function  greatly  stimulates  the  pro- 
lifcrativi*  chantres. 


FJK.   3i(».-    Mothnd  of  ap]il>inR  the  tendnn   suture  of  I'risch. 

A  strip  of  fascia  lata  may  serve  as  a  tendon  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Lewis, 
is  ])referal)le  to  tendon  for  re|)air  of  defects  in  the  tendons  of  the  hand.  Where 
the  injury  is  extensive  and  the  scar  tissue  dense  it  is  best  first  to  transplant 
a  flap  of  skin  from  the  abdomen  containing  much  subcutaneous  fat.  This 
should  be  abundant  enough  to  nuike  a  bulging  or  **humping"  in  the  region 
in  which  it  is  transphmted.  for  if  enough  fat  is  not  provided  it  is  diffienlt 
for  the  tendon  to  function  on  account  of  adhesions.  Some  of  the  excessive 
fat  will  be  absorbed  and  if  objectionable,  some  may  be  removed  later. 
After  the  skin  and  fat  flap  from  the  abdomen  has  become  acclimated  and  its 
nutrition  estal)lished  in  its  new  location,  reconstruction  of  the  tendons  is 
begun,  [f  this  is  done  with  strips  of  fascia  lata,  as  Lewns  prefers,  the  suh- 
cutaneous  fat  is  tunnelled  with  an  artery  forceps  so  that  the  transplant  of 
fascia  lata  will  run  entirely  through  a  fatty  tunnel.  When  the  muscles  are 
thrown  into  action  th(»  sutures  should  hold  the  ends  of  the  transplant  well 
approximated  to  the  tendon  that  is  its  host.  Tendons  cannot  be  sutured 
l)y  sim|)le  interrupted  sutures  as  they  will  cut  out.  The  tendon  .suture  of 
Frisch"'  is  very  satisfactory  (Fig.  'Mi\).  The  play  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
forearm  is  greater  than  the  ])lay  of  the  extensors,  so  interference  by  adhesions  is 
more  nuirked  with  the  flexor  tendons.     In  the  flexor  tendon  a  tube  of  faseia 

'SurK'.,  r.ynoc.  &  Ohst..  February.   1917,  p.   13:. 
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lata  is  used  instead  of  a  strip  which  will   siiffiye   for  an   extensor  tendon, 

When  the  skin  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  fingers  has  been  destroyed  aud  is 

I  replaeed  tiy  sear  tisMie,  new  skin  is  first  triiiisp!anti>d  ahing  with  siilxiutaiie- 

}  ous  fat  after  removing  the  scar.     When   this  has   beeome  ivell   established 

the  fascial  tube  used  to  reeonslnict  tlie  di'feet  in  the  flexor  tendon  is  carried 


through  small  incisions  and  a  tunnel  is  made  in  the  fat  of  the  transplanted  skin. 
The  fascial  tube  should  surround  the  end  of  the  tendon  on  the  proximal  side 
and  can  he  firmly  attaciied  by  the  Friseh  suture  to  the  tendon.  The 
fascial  tube  is  made  with  the  fat  side  internal.  The  end  of  the  reconstructed 
lendou,  after  beiug  carried  through  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  sutured  to  the 
periosteum  in  the  region  of  the  normal  insertion  of  the  tendon.     In  order 
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to  simulate  llii:  humls  tlial  prcvuiit  the  tendon  from  sinittiiig  with  flexion  i 
ring  may  be  worn  over  the  fiuger. 

McArthui"  suggests  implanting  the  fascial  strip  in  the  fat  before  il  i 
removed.  The  strip  of  fascm  to  be  transplanted  is  dissected  up  hut  le! 
attached  at  both  ends,  subcutaneous  fat  is  placed  about  it  and  The  wonnj 
closed.    Six  weelis  later  the  wouni]  is  reopened  and  the  strip  of  fascia  a 


witli  its  surrounding  attaehed  fat  is  transferred  to  the  forearm  aud  hand  • 
sutured  in  position.    This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  proeedure, 

John  IS.  Murphy  transplanted  tendons  from  the  flexor  surface  of  j 
forearm  to  the  exleusor  tendons  in  order  to  overcome  jiuralysis  of  the  miH 
lospiral  nen-e.  This  was  accomplifihed  in  the  following  manner:  The  terif 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  divided  ju.sl  below  the  annular  ligament  i 
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I  is  used  instead  of  a  strip  wliii-h  H-ill  suffice  for  an  extensor  toiidnn. 
len  the  skin  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  fingers  has  been  destroyed  and  is 
ilaced  by  sear  tissue,  new  skin  is  first  transplanted  along  with  subiiutane- 
\  fat  after  removing  the  scar.  When  this  has  become  well  established 
ial  tube  used  to  n-eonstruct  the  defect  in  the  flexor  tendon  is  carried 


Dugh  small  incisions  and  a  funnel  is  made  in  the  fat  of  the  transplanted  skin. 
B  fascial  tube  should  surround  the  end  of  the  tendon  on  the  proximal  side 
1  can  be  firmly  attaL-hcd  by  the  Frisch  suture  to  the  tendon.  The 
fiial  tube  is  made  with  the  fat  side  internal.  The  end  of  the  reeonstmoted 
Ldon,  after  being  carried  through  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  sutured  to  the 
;iosteum  in  the  region  of  the  normal  insertion  of  the  tendon.     In  order 
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to  siiiinlatL'  tlif  liiiiiils  lliiil  prevent  llie  tendon  from  strutting  with  iiexii 
rill}?  muy  bo  worn  iiver  tht'  finder, 

MeAi'lliur  NUiigests  ini])li)u1iii}r  the  ftisvial  strip  in  the  fat  before 
removed.  The  strip  nf  ftisi-m  In  he  ti-uiiKplantod  is  dissected  up  Init 
attiiehed  jit  liclh  ends,  snlieiitii neons  fiit  is  pluced  about  it  and  the  wc 
closed.    Six  weels  Inter  Ibe  wound  is  ri'<)poned  and  the  strip  of  fascia  a 


mndin;.'  iittuidiL'il  I'al  is  Ininsl'erri-d  to  the  forearm  and  hand 
sutured  in  ixisition.    Tliis  seems  to  be  an  excellent  procedure. 

,   Murphy   irjinsiihiiited   tendons  from   tlie  Hcxor  surface  of 

iij-or  teiicioiis  in  order  to  overcome  paralysis  of  the  nif 

eotiiplislied  ill  the  followiufr  manTier:    The  ter 

adialis  is  divided  jnst  below  the  annular  li){ument  thro 
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Oil  the  back  of  the  wrist.  This  tunnel  is  made  iu  the  subcuticular  fat  (Fi(!. 
369).  The  tentlnji  passes  through  the  split  tendons  of  the  extensor  lon^ux 
aiid  extensor  brevis  pollieis,  the  two  extensor  tendons  of  the  index  finger, 
and  the  extensor  tendon  of  each  of  the  other  fingers.  This  insertion  is  made 
in  such  a  way  that  the  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  pull,  thoiiph  when  full  extension  is  made  all  five  finfters 
are  extended  (Fig.  370).  The  thumb  and  index  finger,  liowever,  can  be 
slightly  extended  without  extendinff  the  other  three  fingers. 

Obstruelion  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm  produces  marked  swelling. 
This  oeenrs  not  infrequently  after  eaiieer  of  the  breast  and  if  it  a|>|>ears 
several  weeks  or  nionDis  after  a  radical  operation  lor  cancer  it  is  probably 
due  to  liie  bloeking  of  the  lymphatic  channels  willi  cancer  cells.    Operation!) 


for  edema  of  the  arm  and  forearm  following  eaneer  give  but  temporary 
relief,  but  oceasionaliy  even  this  is  ,iustifial)le.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which 
the  blockage  is  not  due  to  malignant  disease,  operation  may  be  indicated. 

According  to  the  method  of  llandley,  an  incision  about  one  inch  long 
is  made  through  the  skin  in  the  front  of  the  forearm  immediately  abo%'e  the 
wrist.  A  long  pnibe  with  an  eye  al  Ihc  ])roximal  end  is  introduced  through 
this  incision  and  is  puslu-d  upward  and  outward  l)pneath  the  skin  to  a  poiut 
near  tlie  ellmw.  It  is  cut  down  upon  and  exjiosed.  The  probe  is  threaded 
with  a  long  line  of  doubled  stout  silk  and  fliis  is  drawn  through  from  the  _ 
lower  incision  to  the  u]>per  ineisiim.  The  threid  is  clamped  at  the  Iev>-1 
of  the  lower  incision  so  that  only  oiiclialf  of  it  eun  be  drawn  through.  Th 
probe  is  reintroduced  in  the  incision   at   the   elbow   and  pushed  uuder 
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devised  to  create  new  lymphatic  channels  along  the  threads  and  so  to  increase 
the  flow  of  lymph  along:  the  newly  created  lymph  channels  as  to  relieve  the 
edema. 

The  operation  of  Kondoleon  depends  upon  a  diflferent  principle.  While  the 
operation  of  llandley  seems  to  create  new  lymphatic  channels  that  of  Kon- 
doleon promotes  anastomosis  between  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics.  If 
both  sets  are  blocked  the  operation  of  Handley  is  indicated  but  if  the  swelling 


Fiff.    3/3.  —  I.iiu*^   of   incisimi    for   o]»cration   of   Kondoleon    along   the   outer   border   of   the   upper  extremity, 

is  due   to   obstruction   in   the   superficial   lymphatics,  when   the   deep  set  is 
free  from  obstruction,  the  operation  of  Kondoleon  is  best. 

Sistruiik,*  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results 
from  the  Kondoleon  operation.  A  long  narrow  elliptical  incision  is  made 
on  the  outer  asi)ect  of  the  limb  extending  from  the  wrist  to  a  few  inches 
below  the  shoulder  joint  (Figs.  373  and  374).  The  skin  incision  is  so  made 
that  the  wound  can  be  readily  closed.  The  skin  is  retracted  and  under  each 
edge  of  the  retracted  skin  a  long  cut  is  made  through  the  edematous  fat 


Inl  LondyLe 


^Ulovd 


iToceaA 


I'ltr.   3;4.--T,inrs  of  ir.cision   for  oiK-ration  of  Kondoleon  along  inner  border  of  the  upper  extremity. 

down  to  and  through  the  deep  fascia.  A  piece  of  tissue  including  the  skin, 
much  of  the  undermined  fat,  and  a  strip  of  fascia,  is  removed.  The  vessels 
are  carefully  clamped.  The  edges  of  the  fascia  may  be  turned  under  and 
sutured  to  the  muscle,  though  if  a  sufficient  strip  of  fascia  has  been  removed 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  skin  is  approximated  in  the  usual  manner  without 
drainage.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  a  similar  incision  can  be  made  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  a  fcAv  weeks  later. 


Moiir.   Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1918,  Ixxi,  p.  800. 
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SUBACROMIAL  BURSITIS 


Codman,  of  Boston,  has  described  an  inflammation  of  the  subacromial 
bursa,  which  is  often  responsible  for  trouble  with  the  shoulder  joint.  This 
affection  is  frequently  accompanied  by  deposits  of  lime  salts  in  the  tendon 
of  the  supraspinous  muscle  and  Brickner  thinks  that  tears  or  bruises  of  this 
tendon  are  often  follow^ed  by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  on  its  surface.  When 
these  deposits  are  present  with  subacromial  bursitis  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them.  Codman  advises  operation  by  making  an  incision  from  a  point  midway 
betNveen  the  coracoid  and  the  acromion  processes  downward  about  two  and 
one-half  inches,  splitting  the  fibers  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  bursa  should 
be  cut  down  upon  carefully  as  in  entering  the  peritoneum  and  its  surface  is 
recognized  and  incised.  As  much  of  the  adherent  or  thickened  bursa  is  re- 
moved as  possible  and  the  wound  is  closed  in  layers.  Motion  should  be  begun 
in  about  ten  days.  Brickner  opens  the  bursa  from  an  incision  which  goes 
dowmvard  from  the  outer  border  of  the  acromion  over  the  greater  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus  toward  the  external  condyle.  The  fibers  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
are  split  and  retracted.  The  bursa  is  carefully  opened  and  adherent  bands  are 
divided.  By  rotating  the  arm  the  w^hole  subacromial  bursa  is  explored.  The 
floor  of  the  bursa  is  then  incised  in  the  same  line  as  the  skin  incision  over  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  the  insertion  of  the  supraspinatus 
tendon  is  exposed.  The  bursa  is  dissected  from  the  tendon  and  any  deposits 
of  lime  salts  are  removed.  If  the  tendon  shows  evidence  of  an  injury  this  re- 
gion is  trimmed  aw^ay  and  the  tendon  is  sutured.  If  the  roentgenogram  has  shown 
deposits  of  lime  salts  in  the  tendon  these  sliould  be  removed  by  splitting  the  ten- 
don down  to  the  deposits,  and  after  removing  the  lime  salts  the  tendon  is  sutured 
with  catgut.  The  wound  in  the  floor  of  the  bursa  is  closed  with  fine  catgut  stitches 
and  the  roof  of  the  bursa  is  similarly  closed.  The  deltoid  and  the  skin  are 
sutured  separately  and  the  arm  is  placed  in  the  position  of  abduction  until 
healing  takes  place. 

Codman  operates  to  restore  the  supraspinatus  tendon  if  it  has  been  in- 
jured by  being  pulled  from  its  insertion  into  the  head  of  the  humerus,  by 
making  an  incision  as  in  his  operation  for  subacromial  bursitis  and  then 
continuing  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  over  the  root  of  the  acromion  process 
directly  back  over  the  shoulder.  The  acromio-clavicular  joint  is  divided. 
The  base  of  the  acromion  is  severed  with  a  wire  saw,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  suprascapular  nerve.  A  small  portion  of  the  trapezius 
muscle  is  divided  and  the  acromion  process  along  the  deltoid  and  the  outer 
half  of  the  wound  is  retracted  outward.  If  the  supraspinatus  muscle  has 
been  torn  the  articular  portion  of  the  joint  is  visible,  but  if  the  operation 
is  merely  exploratory,  this  muscle  must  be  divided  before  the  joint  can  be 
seen.  The  tendons  are  sutured  with  tanned  catgut  and  the  acromion  process 
is  united  by  tanned  catgut  or  tendon  sutures  passed  through  drill  holes  on 
either  side  of  the  saw  line. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
(U'KKATKiNS  ON  THK  LOWER  EXTREMITY 

AMPUTATIONS 

Tlir  HiiiiK*  KCMKM'iil  priii('ipl(*s  that  have  been  emphasized  in  amputations  of 
i\w  nppiT  <*x1n*iiiity  also  apply  to  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity.  The 
prohli'iiiM  arc  slij^htly  dilTrrent,  however,  heeause  of  the  necessity  of  weight 
hi-arinjc  on  the  Ktunip  of  the  le>^,  for  which  there  is  no  occasion  after  ampu- 
tation of  I  hi'  arm.  The  \V(»rl(l  War  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  problem 
ol'  ninputation,  parliciilarly  ('oiu*erninf^  the  most  efficient  stump. 

Starr'  speaks  of  the  <lesiral>ility  of  having  an  ideal  stump  in  leg  amputa- 
tions, lie  (lefincs  such  a  stuni])  as  one  that  is  best  suited  for  an  artificial  ap- 
pliance for  that  portion  of  the  leg.  The  ideal  stump  should  have  a  linear 
scar,  be  free  I'roin  puckering  or  infolding  of  the  skin,  and  with  sufficient  flap 
but  no  rediindnncy.  There  should  be  a  pad  of  fat  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
over  tin*  head  of  the  bone,  but  it  should  not  be  adherent.  The  joint  next 
above  the  amputation  must  have  a  full  range  of  motion.  Such  a  stump  is  not 
ofttMi  obtained,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  an  effort  made  to  secure  it 
whenever  amputation  is  necessary. 

TIh'  guilh.tine  operation  is  even  more  unsjitisfaetor>*  in  the  lower  extremity 
than  in  the  upper  extremity  and  should  but  seldom  if  ever  be  done.  It  probably 
pn»vitles  but  little  if  any  more  against  infection  than  the  other  types  of  amputa- 
tii>ns  antl  it  nuikes  a  secondary  operation,  as  a  rule,  imperative.  The  better  meth- 
tMls  t»r  tienling  with  infection  have  caused  the  guillotine  operation  to  be  discarded. 

Stumps  \\u\y  harbor  infect it)n  either  in  the  soft  tissues  or  in  the  bone,  and 
in  niiiilar\  surgtM\v  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  foreign  body  which  will  cause 
an  ulcer  or  a  sinus.  .\  stump  which  shows  a  persistent  ulcer  or  sinus  should 
be  t^pcratctl  upon  under  a  tourniquet,  the  sinus  or  ulcer  excised  well  into 
healthy  ti^slu^  and  diseased  bi>no  or  t\»reign  body  removed  if  present.  This 
is  much  better  than  blimlly  scraping  with  a  curet  in  a  bloody  field. 

Spurs  of  boi\e  are  stunotimes  the  cause  of  i>ain  and  may  be  due  to  the 
snapping  otY  of  tlic  last  portion  td'  the  Imne  before  sawing  has  been  completed. 
or  \o  tlie  lack  o(  proper  removal  i^(  the  periosteum  and  endosteum. 

I\nnt*id  neuromas  an*  best  avoided  l>y  following  the  suggestion  of  Ruber 
and  Lew  is,  whieh  has  aheady  I  ecu  mentituuHl,  and  injecting  the  nerve  trunk  wiifc 
alcohol  just  al»ov  e  the  point  of  seetion.  The  nerve  should  l>e  well  polled  dovn  *»^ 
th,'U  after  voctiou  it  will  retract  into  the  soft  tissues.  Starr  finds  that  ampu- 
t.uion  o\  thi'  toes  with  a  plantar  t^ap  causes  alnii>st  no  disability.  One  t«^ 
Nl;ou!d  ticvcr  be  left,  for  it  becomes  deformed  and  is  of  no  use.     The  t4rs»> 

»       < 
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iJietalarsal  amputation  is  satisfactory,  according  to  Starr,  if  the  peroneus 
niuscles  are  left  intact  on  the  outside  and  the  tibial  on  the  inside.  The 
itiidtarsal  amputation,  however,  results  in  an  unbalanced  foot  with  elevation 
Of  the  heel  and  gives  a  stump  that  cannot  be  properly  fitted  either  with  an 
artificial  foot  or  boot.  This  method  of  amputation,  which  is  known  as  the 
classical  Chopart,  should  never  be  done.  In  its  stead  the  Syme  operation 
yives  excellent  results  when  properly  performed. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  should  not  be  done  within  four  inches  of  the  ankle 
joint,  because  a  stump  too  near  the  ankle  will  make  it  impossible  satisfactorily 
to  fit  an  artificial  leg.  Above  this  point,  however,  the  longer  the  stump  the  more 
helpful  will  be  the  application  of  an  artificial  appliance,  because  there  is  greater 
leverage  and,  consequently,  better  walking  and  less  limping. 

According  to  Starr  the  term  ''site  of  election,"  as  applied  to  leg  ampu- 
tations should  be  dropped,  for  it  is  a  source  of  confusion.  Below  the  knee 
the  stump  may  be  so  short  as  to  be  useless.  In  the  thigh  the  lower  the  stump 
the  better  the  leverage.  The  Gritti-Stokes  amputation  is  one  of  the  best  thigh  am- 
putations when  an  artificial  limb  is  to  be  used.  In  elderly  people  with  gan- 
§prene  of  the  foot  or  leg  the  Stephen  Smith  operation  through  the  knee  is 
exceedingly  good  and  easily  performed.  The  chief  fault  of  the  Gritti-Stokes 
operation  is  that  the  approximation  of  the  patella  to  the  end  of  the  femur 
is  often  unsatisfactory  and  unequal.  A  stump  shorter  than  five  inches  from 
the  perineum  can  rarely  be  fitted  with  an  artificial  leg  without  a  pelvic 
band.  After  amputation  at  the  trochanter  minor  or  above  this  point,  includ- 
ing amputation  at  the  hip  joint,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  *' pelvic  cradle"  or 
"tilting  table",  as  it  is  called  by  the  English  manufacturers,  which  has  an 
automatic  lock  both  at  the  hip  and  the  knee. 

Aside  from  the  Syme  amputation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the 
Oritti  at  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh,  a  complete  end  bearing  stump  is  rarely 
possible,  according  to  Starr,  though  by  a  liammock  suspended  in  a  bucket 
the  stumps  may  take  much  of  the  weight. 

Amputation  through  the  knee  joint  is  difficult  to  fit  with  an  artificial 
appliance,  as  the  joint  must  necessarily  be  much  lower  than  the  normal 
knee  joint ;  but  if  good  covering  is  provided  for  the  condyles,  preferably  with 
an  anterior  flap,  it  will  make  a  fairly  good  end  bearing  stump.  Because  of 
the  liability  of  infection  in  military  surgery  some  operators  prefer  this  type 
of  amputation  to  the  Gritti-Stokes,  thinking  that  in  the  latter  operation  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  the  presence  of  infection. 

Amputation  of  the  toes  may  be  done  in  the  same  general  way  as  amputa- 
tion of  the  fingers  (Fig.  375).  The  insertion  of  the  tendons  and  their  general 
arrangement  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  the  insertion  in  the  hand.  As  much  tissue 
as  possible  should  be  saved  if  it  can  be  sufficiently  nourished.  The  great  toe 
is  exceedingly  important  and  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  other  toe.  The 
distal  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  should  also  be  preserved  wherever 
possible,  as  it  constitutes  the  anterior  pedestal  of  the  plantar  arch.     It   is 
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■•ssi-titiiil  tiiiit  ill  all  ariipiilittiniis  nf  tin-  tix-  (he  srsr  shi>ul«I  fall  on  the  diir>um 
of  llif  foot  iiijil  ijiii  <iii  till-  jiliiiitar  surfuve.  As  the  toes  are  short,  disartica- 
latloti  is  tisiiall.v  iloiir  uiii)  th<Te  is  nut  wfleii  occasion  to  amputate  thmuEti 
the  lioiK*.  Tile  li-ii<;th  of  the  Hap  is  one  and  one-half  times  the  diam€t« 
of  thi-  toe  jmkI  it  slioutd  hv  a  jilantar  flap.  If  a  full  plantar  flap  cannot  be  ob- 
tained till-  raeki't  or  oval  method  may  be  used.  Amputation  or  disartirnli- 
tion  of  ihf  Kfeat  top  at  tlie  metatarsftphalangeal  joint  is  best  done  hy  a  trpf 
of  raekct  incision  that  begins  over  the  middle  of  the  joint  on  (he  dorsum  of 
the  foot  and  is  earried  along  the  jnnc-tion  of  the  upper  and  inner  sides  of  tlif 
great  toe  to  the  distal  end  of  Ilie  first  phalanx.  From  this  point  the  iiicisiot 
i-urves  aroiiiid  the  inner  snrfai-e  <if  the  toe.  then  the  under  surface,  nnd 
finally  along  the  outer  snrfaee  of  the  toe  to  the  web  and  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning of  the  incision.  It  ninst  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  iunerw 
outer  portion  of  llie  tee  in  lui  anatomical  sense  the  outer  portion  is  that  neami 


little  toe.  The  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  arc  divided  about  the  middle 
lie  first  phalanx  so  that  lliese  tendons  can  he  sewed  together  across  the 
of  the  stump.  The  joint  is  opened  on  the  dorsum  and  the  capsular  liga- 
(  is  iliviiled  i!oi<e  to  llio  iibalanx  in  order  to  leave  as  much  as  possible 
over  the  eTuI  of  ilie  bone.  The  flexor  tendons  may  he  sutured  to  the  ex- 
oi-s.  II'  lliis  efiiiioil  be  done  the  slie;ith  of  the  flexors  should  be  closed 
I  .•jutures.  If  this  tyi>e  of  operation  is  not  desirable  on  account  of  the  in- 
il  t  is.>iiii'.  a  long  plantar  flap  servos  an  excellent  purpose.  Any  one  of  the  other 
can  be  disiirt iciilati'd  or  amputated  at  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  and 
long  i>laiil;ir  lliip  eaniiot  be  secured  the  racket  incision  with  the  straight 
•i'uin  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toe  and  extending  down  over  the  metatarsal 
I'  gives  good  results.  If  possible  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  should 
tit  long  so  ibcy  can  be  sewed  over  the  stump. 
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:  ■  If  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  four  toes  the  remaining  one  should  also  be 

t:-ampatat«d. 

In  disease  of  a  metatarsal  bone  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  corresponding 

:toe  can  be  removed  by  a  long  dorsal  incision  over  the  metatarsal  bone  which 

mds  in  an  oval  incision  surrounding  the  toe  and  forming  a  sufficiently  long 

jlftntar  flap  to  prevent  the  sear  from  Ij-ing  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot.     The 

ineision  begins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  bone   to  he   removed  about   opposite 

(  tfae  metatarso tarsal   joint.       It   must   be   remembered    that    the   metatarsal 

r  bone  of  the  second  toe  fits  back  slightly  farther  in  the  tarsus  than  do  the 


Fig.   176.-Unn  nf   incii 

other  metatarsal  bones.  The  extensor  tendon  is  divided  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  incision.  In  the  great  loe  or  the  little  toe,  however,  the  ten- 
dons are  divided  if  possible  at  a  point  suffit-iently  below  the  site  of  am- 
putation to  permit  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  to  be  sewed  together, 
or  at  least  to  be  attached  to  the  periosteum.  In  the  other  toes  the  tendons 
are  of  no  great  importance  when  the  metatarsal  bone  is  to  be  removed. 
If  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  and  not  disarticulated  a  wire  saw  should  be 
used,  being  careful  to  protect  the  soft  tissues.  Amputation  or  disartic- 
ulation of  two  or  more  toes  with  tlieir  metatarsal  bones  can  be  done  with 
a  racket  incision  that  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  same  type  of  incision 
used  for  amputation  or  disnrtieulalion  of  a  single  too.  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  to  secure  as  much  of  the  plantar  flap  as  possible.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  afford  exposure  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal   bones 
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hy  an  arlrlitirmal  T-shajifd  or  L-shaped  extension  at  the  end  of  the  lauj 
rar-k'-t  lucWion,  If  the  out^-r  metatarsal  or  the  inner  metatarsal  bones  aw 
to  }n'  rfinovctl  alon^  with  the  toes  the  incision  should  be  so  shape<l  as  to  have 
a  lont?  plantar  and  a  short  dorsal  flap. 

Amputation  at  the  tarsometatarsal  joint,  or  Lisfrane's  amputation,  pm 
very  satisfactory  results  (Fig.  37Hi.     The  incision  begins  with  the  foot  in 
plantar  flexion  at  a  point  just  posterior  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  little  tor*  and  is  earried  in  a  slightly  curved  direction  forward  along  thf 
outer  sid«*  of  the  foot  about  one  inch.     Then  the  incision  curves  across  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  one-half  an  inch  below  the  line  of  the  tarsometatarsal 
joint  and  is  carried  backward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  a  short  distanee 
behind   the  ba>»e  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.     Care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  insertions  of  the  peroneus  muscles  and  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  on  the  outer  an<l  inner  si<les  of  the  foot.    The  extensor  tendons  are  di- 
vided and  the  incision  is  carried  <lown  to  the  joint.    As  this  is  done  the  foot  is 
bent  forwanl  so  as  to  expose  the  joint.     The  dorsal  flap  contains  as  niueh 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  as  possible  and  is  dissected  up  just  above  the 
tarsometatarsal  joint.    The  plantar  flap  begins  at  the  point  of  beginning  of  the 
dorsal  flap,  that  is  just  posterior  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and 
is  carried  forward  and  slightly  inward.     It  curves  across  the  sole  about  op- 
posite the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  ))()nes  and  is  carried  to  the  point  of  ter- 
mination of  tlie  dorsal  flap  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.     The  plantar  flap 
should   be   somewhat    longer  on   the   inner  side  than  on   the   outer,  because 
th«»re   is  more   bony  surface  to  cover  in   this  region.     The  incision  for  the 
flap  is  carried  down  t(»  the  ])one,  taking  care  to  protect  the  plantar  arteries. 
The  flap  is  dissected  back  to  a  point  just  above  the  tarsometatarsal  joint 
and   includes  all  tli(»  flexor  tiMulons  and  other  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone. 
The   joint    is   disarticulated    by   first    dividing   the   dorsal   ligaments  with  a 
strong,  narr(»w  l)laded   knife,  beginning  at  a  point  between  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  and  the  interiuil  cuneiform.     The  knife  is  then  firmly  inserted  be- 
tween the  first   and  second  metatarsal   bones,  carried  backward  to  the  base 
of  the  second  metatarsal  l)()ne,  and  a  similar  cut  is  made  betwe2n  the  s:eoond 
and  third  metatarsal  bones.     Then  the  joint  between  the  second  metatarsal 
and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  severed  by  a  transverse  incision.     The  rest  of 
the  metatarsal  hones  are  se])arated  from  the  tarsus  by  opening  the  joint  from 
above  downward.     If  there  is  any  difficulty  about  disarticulating  the  second 
nietatiirsal  bone  on  account  of  its  deep  insertion  its  base  may  be  sawed  across. 
This  will  give  a  very  satisfactory  stump.     It  is  much  better  to  do  this  than 
to  ado])t   the  suggestion  of  lley  and   saw  off  a  part  of  the  internal  cunei- 
form bone,  as  this  niny  aiTect  the  insertion  of  the  tibialis  anticus  to  such  an 
extiMit    as   to  jeoi)ar(liz<'  the  usefulness  of  the   foot.     The  arteries  are  tied. 
They    include   the   dorsal    interosseous,   the   communicating   branches  of  the 
dorsalis  ])e(lis,  the  four  digital  arteries  in  the  plantar  flap,  the  two  terminal 
communicating  branches  of  the  dorsalis  i)edis,  the  internal  plantar  and  some 
times  the  external  plantar.     The  ilexor  and  extensor  tendons  are  sewed  to- 
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getber  over  the  bone  in  order  to  give  better  control  o£  the  stump,  and  then 
tbe  plantar  and  dorsal  flaps  are  approximated.  If  there  is  too  great  a  ten- 
dency for  the  heel  to  be  pulled  up,  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  cut. 

The  operation  of  Chopart,  or  disarticulation  of  the  foot  through  the 
midtarsus,  has  been  practically  discarded  as  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  ten- 
dons are  cut  away,  and  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  action  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
This  operation  makes  an  unbalanced  foot  and  it  should  not  be  done.  The 
PirogofT  amputation,  in  which  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  ealois  is  fixed 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  the  malleoli  have  been  sawed  off,  has  not 
given  satisfactory  results  and  is  difficult  of  execution.  The  modification  in 
which  the  os  ealeis  is  sawed  transversely  instead  of  vertically,  as  in  the  Piro- 
goff  operation,  seems  theoretically  better,  but  practically  the  results  are  no 
better.  The  Syme  operation  seems  to  be  the  most  useful  of  any  operation 
in  the  region  of  the  ankle  joint.    If  amputation  cannot  be  done  at  the  tarso- 


Fig.  377.— Lin, 


metatarsal  joint,  the  Lisfranc  operation,  the  next  site  would  be  just  above  the 
ankle  according  to  the  method  of  Syme. 

In  Syme's  amputation  an  incision  is  made  to  the  bone  from  the  tip  of  the 
external  malleolus  down  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  a  point  about  one- 
half  inch  below  the  internal  malleolus.  The  center  of  the  incision  is  curved 
very  slightly  toward  the  heel.  The  upper  ends  of  this  incision  are  joined 
by  a  straight  incision  carried  across  the  front  of  the  ankle  joint.  (Pig. 
377.)  The  foot  is  bent  strongly  downward  and  the  ankle  joint  is  freely 
opened  from  the  front,  dividing  also  the  lateral  ligaments.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  dissecting  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  posterior  tibial  artery  and  its  branches,  as  this  is  the 
most  important  supply  of  nutrition  to  the  flap.s.  As  the  joint  is  further 
opened  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  heel  flap  are  dissected  from  the  os  calcis 
from  above  downward,  keeping  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible.    The  flaps 
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are  retracted  and  both  malleoli  together  with  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  tibia 
are  removed  with  a  saw.  The  posterior  or  heel  flap  is  brought  forward  m 
sutured  so  that  it  will  bear  all  the  pressure  on  the  stump. 

If  the  Syme  amputation  cannot  be  done  the  next  point  of  amputatioa 
should  be  on  the  leg  about  four  inches  above  the  ankle  joint,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  an  artificial  leg  or  foot  at  a  point  closer  to  the  ankle 
joint.  This  may  ])e  done  by  flaps  or  by  the  oval  method.  A  long  ix^sterior 
and  a  short  anterior  flap  make  an  excellent  stump.  If  the  long  posterior 
flap  is  taken  it  should  be  more  from  the  posterointernal  aspect  than  from 
a  strictly  posterior  surface.  The  incision  begins  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibia  and  is  carried  down  below  the  sawline  for  a  distance  about  equal  to 
one  and  one-fourth  diameters  of  the  limb.  It  then  goes  back  across  the  leg 
and  upward  to  a  point  opposite  its  beginning.  The  anteroextenial  flap 
is  formed  by  an  incision  which  goes  forward  and  slightly  downward  half- 
way around  tlie  leg  and  is  so  placed  as  to  make  the  short  flap  about  oiie-thirii 
to  one-ha^f  the  lengtli  ot*  tlie  long  flap.  Tlie  incihions  are  carried  through  the  skin 
and  fas<Ma  and  are  then  dee])ened  to  the  ])()ne.  The  flaps  are  retracted  above 
the  level  of  the  saw  line  and  the  bone  is  divided.  The  crest  of  the  tibia. 
which  is  sharp,  is  l)evele(l  so  as  to  prevent  pressure.  The  periosteum  and  en- 
dosteum  are  removed  and  the  nerves  treated  as  has  ])een  described  in  ampu- 
tations  of  the  arm.  In  ami)utations  of  the  lower  extremity  the  stump  must 
bear  great  strain  and  weight.  Kem(»val  of  the  periosteum  and  emlosteum. 
as  has  been  described  in  the  general  remarks  on  am])utation  of  the  iippei" 
extremity,  together  with  the  treatment  of  the  nerves  in  the  stump  is,  for 
these  reasons,  particularly  a])])ropriate  here.  The  tendo  Achillis  and  the 
muscular  structure  in  its  neighborhood  are  brought  forward  and  sutuwd 
across  the  bone  to  the  tendons  and  muscles  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
leg.  The  long  llai)  is  so  sutured  to  the  short  Hap  that  the  scar  will  not  lie 
over  the  end  of  the  bone,  but  will  be  anterior.  This  is  usually  called  Fara- 
beuf's  operation. 

Tn  the  mi(l<lle  third  of  the  leg  a  long  j)()sterior  and  a  short  anterior  flap 
amputation  is  excellent  (Fig.  -^IH).    This  is  called  Iley's  operation.    The  circu- 
lar or  obli(jue  method  or  efiuilateral  flaps  may  be  used.   In  amputation  through 
the    middle   or   the   u|>per   third   of   the   leg  the   fibula    should   be   cut   about 
one-half  inch  shorter  than  the  tibia.   Through  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  some 
o])erators  j)refer  to   disarticulate  the   fibula   entirely.     In   making   the  incis- 
ion for  amputation  through   the  middle  third  of  the   leg  by  a  long  poste- 
rior   and    a    short    anterior    flap    the    posterior    flap    should    be    broad   and 
U-shaped,  its  breadth  being  equal  to  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at 
the  saw  line  and  its  length  equal   to  one-tiiird  of  this  circumference.     The 
incision  })egins  one  inch   below  the  saw  line,  is  carried   down  the  leg  just 
behind  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  and  curves  backward  broadly  on  the  back 
of  the  leg.     The  outer  incision  passes  downward  just  behind  the  fibula  and 
back  of  the  peroneus  muscles  and  curves  onto  the  back  of  the  leg.  uniting 
with  the  inner  incision.  The  anterior  flap  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  pes- 
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terior  flap  and  is  formed  by  joining  the  vertical  incisions  to  form  the  pos- 
terior flap  about  the  junction  of  their  middle  and  upper  thirds  by  an  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  leg,  which  curves  slightly  downward.  These  incisions 
are  made  while  the  knee  is  flexed.  The  incision  is  carried  down  through 
the  skin  and  fascia  and  the  posterior  muscles  are  cut  while  the  flaps  are 
retracted.  The  vertical  incisions  are  deepened  and  the  anterior  muscles 
are  divided.  The  muscles  are  detached  from  the  bone  and  the  interosse- 
ous membrane  above  and  the  interosseous  membrane  is  divided.  The  perios- 
teum is  removed  either  before  or  after  the  bone  is  sawed.  The  endosteum 
is  removed.  The  crest  of  the  tibia  is  beveled.  The  nerves  are  treated  as 
usual  and  the  muscles  are  carefully  sutured  over  the  ends  of  the  bones  as 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  posterior  muscles  to  pull  backward.  The  skin  flap 
is   sutured  in   the  usual  way. 


Fig.   378. — Lines  of  incision  for  amputation  of  leg:   A,   Iley;   B,   Stephen   Smith, 

Amputation  through  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  may  be  made  by  a  large 
external  flap  according  to  the  method  of  Farabeuf,  or  by  a  bilateral  hooded 
flap  according  to  the  method  of  Stephen  Smith.  In  the  operation  of  Farabeuf 
a  U-shaped  flap,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  leg  at  the  saw 
line  is  outlined  by  beginning  the  incision  about  opposite  the  saw  line  in  front, 
carrying  it  down  just  internal  to  the  crest  of  the  tibia  and  curving  across  the 
outer  portion  of  the  leg  (Fig.  379).  The  incision  then  passes  vertically  up- 
ward opposite  the  anterior  incision  but  terminates  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  below  the  saw  line.  The  transverse  incision  is  carried  across  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  leg,  curves  slightly  downward,  and  unites  the  upper  end 
of  the  posterior  incision  with  a  point  on  the  anterior  incision  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  below  its  beginning.  The  external  flap  is  dissected  up  along 
the  lines  of  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia,  carrying  the  incision  to  the  bone. 
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The  anterior  incision  is  deepened  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia  and  the 
tibialis  anticus  is  freed  from  the  bone.  The  entire  muBcle  mass  is  separated 
from  the  tibia,  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  tibula  by  knife  and  ele- 
vator. It  is  important  not  to  injure  the  anterior  tibial  artery  after  it  has 
been  severed  at  the  end  of  the  flap.  If  the  flap  is  dissected  too  high  behind 
where  the  vertical  incision  is  short  the  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  cut  be- 
fore it  penetrates  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  transverse  incision  ii 
carried  down  on  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia  and  the  interosseom 
membrane  is  divided.  The  periosteum  is  divided  and  dissected  down  about 
one-half  inch  above  the  saw  line  and  the  bones  are  divided  after  retractini; 


the  soft  parts.  The  crest  of  the  tibia  is  beveled  and  the  endosteum  at  the  end 
of  the  sawed  bone  is  removed.  The  fibula  is  sawed  about  one-half  inch  higher 
than  the  tibia.  The  nerve  trunks  and  vessels  are  treated  in  the  usual  way 
and  the  mnsele  flaps  are  sutured  toRefher  over  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The 
edfTcs  of  the  external  flap  are  sutured  to  the  transverse  internal  incision. 

Amputation  through  the  middle  or  upper  portion  of  the  leg  should  he 
followed  by  the  application  of  a  posterior  splint  in  order  to  prevent  flexion 
of  the  stump. 

Amputation  throuph  the  upper  third  of  the  lejj  may  also  be  done  by  the 
bilateral  hooded  method  of  Stephen  Smith  (Fi{r.  378).  As  has  alreadj-  been 
stated,  however,  the  amputation  should  not  be  made  too  near  the  joint  as  too 
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short  a  stump  makes  it  impossible  to  fit  an  artificial  leg  satisfactorily.  The 
surgeon  grasps  the  leg  so  as  to  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  anterior  incision 
with  his  left  thumb  about  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of  the  leg  below  the 
saw  line  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior incision  by  his  left  index  finger  about  opposite  the  saw  line  of  the  bone. 
He  begins  by  incising  the  posterior  tissue  at  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  then 
cuts  dowuM'ard  and  curves  the  incision  gradually  to  the  side  of  the  leg,  carry- 
ing it  curving  slightly  upward  to  the  end  marked  by  his  thumb.  A  similar 
incision  is  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  leg,  except  that  the  flap  is  made 
a  little  larger  on  the  inner  side  than  on  the  outer.  The  flaps  of  skin  and  fascia 
are  dissected  up  for  about  an  inch  and  are  retracted  and  the  muscles  are  di- 
vided in  a  circular  manner  to  the  bone.  The  interosseous  membrane  is  divided 
and  the  bone  is  sawed  across  as  in  the  operation  of  Farabeuf.  The  muscles  are 
sutured  across  the  stump  of  the  bone  and  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Amputation  or  disarticulation  at  the  knee  may  be  done  by  the  bilateral 
hooded  method  of  Stephen  Smith  (Fig.  380),  though  an  elliptical  or  oblique 
circular  incision,  or  a  long  anterior  flap  may  be  employed.  The  operation  of 
Stephen  Smith  at  the  knee  joint  is  similar  to  that  of  Stephen  Smith  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg.  The  original  teehnic  calls  for  a  covering  of  only 
skin  and  fascia,  but  this  can  sometimes  be  advantageously  modified -by 
first  dissecting  the  lower  ends  of  the  flap  for  about  an  inch  and  then  dividing 
the  muscles  and  soft  parts  by  a  circular  incision  and  retracting  these  struc- 
tures to  the  joint.  The  incision  begins  behind,  in  the  midline,  at  a  point  about 
opposite  the  line  of  the  knee  joint  in  the  midpopliteal  space  and  is  carried 
downward  vertically  for  about  two  inches,  then  gradually  downward  and 
forward  over  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  finally  upward,  ending  at  a  point 
about  one  inch  below  the  tibial  tubercle.  The  internal  flap  is  similar,  but  is 
slightly  larger  to  cover  the  larger  internal  femoral  condyle.  The  tissues  are 
dissected  for  about  an  inch  and  the  muscles  and  soft  tissues  are  divided  to  the 
bone  and  retracted  to  the  level  of  the  joint.  As  much  of  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  included  as  possible.  The  semilunar  cartilages  are  kept  with  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  so  as  to  afford  greater  protection  to  the  condyles.  The 
joint  is  entered  between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  semilunar  cartilage. 
The  knee  is  then  flexed  and  the  crucial  ligaments  are  divided.  The  knee  is 
extended  and  the  other  ligaments  holding  the  knee  are  severed.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  are  treated  in  the  usual  way  and  the  flaps  so  sutured  that  the 
scar  is  posterior  and  in  the  intercondyloid  notch. 

This  operation  is  an  excellent  one  for  amputation  through  the  knee,  par- 
ticularly in  the  old  when  the  amputation  is  done  for  gangrene  of  the  foot.  It 
makes  a  broad  stump  which  bears  well,  but  it  is  objectionable  because  the 
broadness  of  the  stump  makes  it  difficult  to  fit  an  artificial  leg  and  because 
the  joint  of  the  artificial  leg  has  to  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  normal  joint. 

In  amputating  through  the  thigh  as  much  stump  as  possible  should  be 
saved  on  account  of  the  leverage.  Most  of  the  weight  of  an  artificial  liml)  is 
borne  not  on  the  end  of  the  stump  but  on  other  portions  of  the  stump  and  on 
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thr  tul»fro>ity  of  the  ischium.  A  firm,  painless  stump,  however,  is  most 
tloiralilf.  As  a  rule,  a  loii^  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap  amputation  ii 
pretVralile.  The  retraction  is  jrreater  on  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of 
the  thiirh  than  elsewliere.  so  allowance  must  be  made  for  this,  and  it  shooU 
als4»  he  home  in  mind  that  the  lower  the  amputation  the  greater  the  retraetioB. 
The  circular  method  of  amputation  in  the  thigh,  however,  often  gives  very 
sati>factory  results,  though  the  advantage  of  the  long  anterior  flap  is  that  il 
dri»ps  over  the  end  of  the  hone  and  does  not  permit  the  tissue  to  sag  baeka 
with  eiiual  llaps  or  a  long  posterior  flap. 

Above  the  knee  the  most  satisfactory  amputation  close  to  the  kuee  is 
ni»t  the  transcondyloiiL  l)Ut  the  supracondyloid  operation,  or  the  Gritti-Stokes, 
in  which  a  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are  employed.  The  trans- 
condyU»id  operation  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  fitting  au  arti- 
ticial  leir.  In  tiie  Nupracondyh)id  amputation,  or  the  Gritti-Stokes,  the  operation 
is  M>  planned  that  the  division  of  the  femur  is  made  about  three-fourths  to 
one  inch  above  the  adductor  tubercle,  so  the  patella  can  be  applied  to  a  trans- 
verse section  of  bone  about  its  size  (Fig.  381). 

The  incision  for  a  long  anterior  flap  in  this  operation  begins  one  inck 
above  the  prominence  of  the  internal  condyle  and  is  carried  downward  and 
sliirhtly  forwanl  making  a  broad  curve  and  crossing  the  upper  part  of  thelef 
just   beK»w  the  tul>ercle  <»f  the  tibia.     It  curves  upward  and  outward  to  i 
point   one  inch  above  the  external  condyle.     The  incision  for  the  posterior 
flap,  which  is  siu^rter  than  the  anterior  flap,  begins  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
incisitui  ft>r  the  anterior  flap,  curves  l)ackward  and  downward,  ending  at  the 
corresponding  i)oint  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leg.     It  is  so  fashioned  that 
the  posterior  tlap  is  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap.    These 
tlaps  are  dissected  n]nvard  and  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  anterior  llap  are 
treed  until  the  liganientuni  i)atclla»  is  reached,  which  is  divided  and  with  the 
l^itclla  turned  uj)  with  the  anterior  flaj).     The  posterior  flap  is  dis.seeted  up 
anil  consists  M»lcly  of  the  skin  and  fascia.     Both  flaps  are  retracted  to  the 
saw   line,  whicii  is  about  three-fourths  to  one  inch  above  the  adductor  tuber- 
cle ami  all  tissues  arc  divided  to  the  bone  by  a  circular  incision.     The  perios- 
teum luMc  is  n<^t  removed  as  in  the  usual  amputation.     The  bone  is  .saved. 
.\t'ter  the  vessels  and  nerves  have  been  treated  in  the  usual  way  the  patella 
is  sei/.d  with  a  heavy  forcc|)s  and  its  articular  surface  is  sawed  away  or  ^^ 
moved  with  l>«)ne  forcei)s       The  denuded  surface  of  the  patella  is  applied  to 
the  stnni|>  of  the  femur.     It  may  be  held  in  position  by  splinters  or  pegs  of 
b«u»e  taken  fnnu  the  end  of  the  femur  and  driven  through  holes  that  have  lieen 
drilled  through  the  patella  into  the  end  of  the  femur,  or  it  may  be  fastened hy 
two  stout   kangar«)o  tendon  sutures  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  pateU* 
and  in  tin*  end  of  the  femur.     If  there  is  too  much  forward  pull  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  iiuadrice]>s  th<»  tendon  may  be  partially  divided.     The  periosteU^^ 
and  the  tissues  aboitt  the  femur  are  fastened  to  similar  tissue  over  the  pateH* 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ilaps  are  sutured  together  in  the  u.sual  mannef- 

Amputation  through  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  may  be  done  by  a  lonS 
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anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap,  or  by  the  eireular  or  oblique  circular 
method,  or  by  equal  flaps,  for  sometimes  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  injurj- 
one  of  these  methods  may  be  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory  flaps  (Fig.  382). 
Probably  the  best  method  for  amputation  of  the  thigh  anywhere,  except  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  joint,  is  by  a  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior 
flap.  The  length  of  the  anterior  flap  is  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  thigh  at  the  saw  line  and  its  breadth  is  slightly  greater.  The 
incision  begins  opposite  the  saw  line,  about  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  thigh,  and  passes  down  the  inner  portion  of  the  thigh,  curving  forward 


FtK-  381. — Lines  of  incision  for  amputation  of 
the  thigh:  A,  bj  long  anterior  and  short  poste- 
rior flaps;  B.  by  the  method  of  Gritti-Stokes; 
C,  by  Lister's  modification   of  Garden's  operation. 


Fig.  3S2. — Ay  lines  of  incision  for  amputation 
of  the  hip  joint  by  the  method  of  Wyeth.  (The 
external  racket  incision.)  B.  lines  of  incision  for 
amputation  of  the  thigh  by  modified  circular 
method. 


broadly  over  the  anterior  surface  to  a  distance  below  the  saw  line  equal  to 
about  one  and  one-half  times  the  diameter  of  the  thigh  at  the  saw  line.  (Fijr. 
381.)  It  then  broadly  curves  upward  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  thigh  to  a  point 
about  opposite  its  beginning.  The  incision  for  the  posterior  flap  begins  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  incision  for  the  anterior  flap  and  is  carried  over  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  leg,  cur\'ing  so  that  the  posterior  flap  is  only  about  one-third 
as  long  as  the  anterior  flap.  Because  of  the  great  amount  of  retraction  it  is 
well  to  make  generous  allowance  for  flaps  in  amputation  of  the  thigh.  After 
the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  anterior  flap  have  retracted  the  muscles  under  this 
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Il:i|i  lire  iliviili'il  oliliqiicly  from  witliKiil  iiiwiiril.  fi>nuiii<:  a  Ihip  ut'  thr  muv-h 
i.r  till'  iinti-i'iiir  |>iii-ltiiii  (if  till'  It'}.'.  TIk-  ilishcctiini  is  i-itrrii'd  tlinmi!!!  liiK  tLi.> 
i-li-  il'iwii  til  llii-  li'vcl  <■!'  IIk'  siiw  liiii-  in  jiii  iililiqiic  miiiiiii'r.  Tin-  tlii^L  is 
raisrtl  iititl  llii'  |Misi<-iii>r  lliij)  is  iliNsi-cIi'd  iiiul  ii  short  lUip  i>f  iiiuwir  iMia.lt 
|iy  i-iitliiL<;  llii'  iiiiisi'li'  iihlii|iii'ly  from  tin'  MirfiU'c  ilowii  to  tin-  Ixiin-  a>  ill  tw 
iiiilrrior  tliip-  I"  I'l'^  ^^'•'.'''  '!'■'  <uit('ri<ir  iiiiil  the  ptislt'rior  Hups  i-iiiiii>t  -'A-n- 
I'li'il  lissni<  with  thi<  sIkii'ii  <■<!;;<■  ilnwiiwan)  iinil  tlu'  lutse  aliout  lh«-  IcVrl  rj 
Ihi'  sHW  liiii-  of  III)'  lioiii'.  Till'  miiscli's  ato  fully  divided  do^vii  to  tli<-  Ixni'- JirnliK 
rrlrachil.  Tin-  pt'ritisti-iiiti  is  nniiovt'd  li'om  tlic  liinif  for  itlnnU  half  aiiinfl 
alii'vc  till'  saw  line  ami  I  In-  I)<>iii'  is  s:i\vi'd.  The  ondostiMiiii  is  rfitioveil  anijlhe 
iiivirnlaritifs  i.ii  ilic  cml  of  tin-  lioin-  nro  IriTiii'd  in  the  usual  uiaiuit-r.  ymlt- 
niar  i-an-  lu'iiiv'  Inki'ii  li>  mii'ioiIi  ih.'  l'oiii<  nUnt<:  tin-  tiiii-  of  the  IIiku  n-yin. 
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of  the  bone  is  exposed  through  the  vertical  incision.  The  muscles  are  then 
divided  by  a  circular  cut  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  flap.  The  soft  tissues 
are  retracted  and  the  femur  is  sawed  just  below  the  trochanter.  The  muscles 
are  sutiu*ed  together  with  mattress  sutures  of  catgut  and  the  skin  flap  is 
sutured  in  a  horizontal  line  from  within  outward. 

The  great  problem  of  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  has  been  the  control  of 
hemorrhage.  In  individuals  who  are  thin  and  where  there  is  much  disease 
about  the  hip  joint  this  can  be  done  by  an  anterior  racket  incision,  which  first 
exposes  the  femoral  vessels  so  they  may  be  controlled  and  divided  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  operation.  With  careful  dissection  the  bleeding  points  may  be 
clamped  as  they  are  reached  and  but  little  blood  is  lost.  When,  however, 
there  is  no  pathology  at  the  level  of  the  hip  joint  which  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  tourniquet,  or  when  the  patient  is  large  and  muscular  the 
bleeding  should  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  a  rubber  tourniquet  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Wyeth  (Fig.  383).  In  this  method  pins  or  mattress 
needles  about  two-sixteenths  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
ten  inches  long  are  inserted  through  the  thigh.  One  pin,  entering  the  outer 
portion  of  the  thigh  just  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  passes  through  the  superficial  muscles  and  fascia  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  hip  and  emerges  about  three  inches  from,  and  on  the  same  level  with, 
its  point  of  entrance.  The  second  pin  is  introduced  on  the  inner  portion  of  the 
thigh  about  one-half  inch  below  the  perineum  and  internal  to  the  saphenous 
opening.  It  traverses  the  adductor  muscles  and  emerges  about  one  inch  below 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Sterile  corks  are  placed  on  the  sharp  ends  of 
the  pins  or  mattress  needles  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hand  of  the  operator.  A 
small  compress  of  gauze  is  placed  over  the  femoral  artery  and  rubber  tubing 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  wrapped  tightly  four  or  five  times 
around  the  thigh  just  above  the  needles  and  is  fastened  by  tying  the  ends  with 
a  bandage  and  by  clamping  them  with  pedicle  forceps.  A  circular  incision  is 
made  around  the  thigh  about  six  inches  below  the  anterior  part  of  the  tourniquot 
and  then  a  vertical  incision  begins  above  the  great  trochanter  just  below  the 
tourniquet  and  passes  downward,  joining  the  circular  incision.  The  circular 
incision  goes  only  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  which  are  dissected  to  the 
level  of  the  lesser  trochanter  about  two  inches  (Fig.  3S2-A).  Here  the  mus- 
cles are  divided  to  the  bone  by  a  circular  incision  and  the  vertical  incision 
which  has  previously  been  made  is  deepened  to  the  bone.  The  large  vessels 
are  then  clamped  and  tied.  Through  the  vertical  incision  which  is  carried 
to  the  bone  the  tissues  are  separated  from  the  shaft  and  tuberosity  of  the 
femur  and  the  soft  parts  are  retracted.  The  muscular  attachments  to  the 
trochanter  are  divided  with  scissors  while  the  limb  is  rotated  alternately  in- 
ward and  outward.  The  capsular  ligament  is  divided  at  its  outer  front  border 
and  the  cotyloid  ligament  is  incised  to  let  in  the  air  and  overcome  the  suction 
of  the  joint.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  divided.  The  h'^ad  of  the 
femur  is  then  twisted  out  of  position  by  rotating  the  thigh.  If  this  prove; 
in  any  way  difficult,  which  is  unusual,  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  may  be 
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chipprd  awiiy  with  h  chisel  to  h»t  in  tin*  air,  or  if  the  vessels  liavo  been  eauplit  and 
tied  the  tourni(iu(»t  may  he  removed  and  tlie  disarticulation  completed.  After ty- 
injr  idl  the  vessels  that  can  he  found  the  tourniciuet  is  loosiMied  to  see  if  any  ves- 
sels liave  been  overlooked.  The  muscles  are  approximated  by  mattress  sutures 
of  stout  eatjrut.  l)raina«re  by  a  rubb?r  tube  carried  to  the  acetabulum  is  estab- 
lislied.  the  tube  beinjr  removed  in  forty-eijrht  hours.  The  skin  wound  is  sutured 
from  within  outward,  makinjr  a  continuous  line.  An  abundant  dressing  is  ap- 
plied with  firm  compression. 

If,  because  of  the  patholojry  about  the  hip  joint,  or  the  thinness  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  advisable  not  to  use  a  tourni(iuet,  the  anterior  racket  method  is 
satisfactory.  The  nuMhod  of  W'ycth  is  an  external  racket  incision.  The  ante- 
rior rack(»t  incision  bejrins  about  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  passes 


Ki^.  .^S4.-    I.iiu»;  of  iiKi-ioii   fur  air.iuila'ion  at  the  liip  joint  by  the  anterior  racket  incision. 

d(»wn  over  the  femoral  artery  for  three  inches,  then  curves  inward  and  crosses   \ 
the  inner  portion  of  the  thi«rh  about  four  inches  below  the  perineum  (Fip.  384). 
From  this  ])()int  it  is  carried  across  the  posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  the  thigli 
a  short  distanc(»  below  the  «i:reat  trochanter,  and  then  curves  upward  and  i"' 
ward  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  incision  two  inches  below  Pouparts 
li<jrament.    Throujrh  the  vertical  i)ortion  of  the  incision  the  femoral  artery  aiui 
vein  are  exposed,  carefully  lijrated,  and  divided.     Two  ligatures  at  distances 
of  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  are  placed  upon  the  femoral  artery, a^ 
has  been  insisted  upon   in  the  o^eneral  description  of  amputations.     This  i^^ 
])articularly  important  here  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  vessel  and  th^ 
jrreat  pressure  witliin  its  lumen.    The  skin  and  fascia  are  freely  dissected  alo«? 
the  entire  incision  and  the  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  are  divide"' 
the  external  circumilex  artery  being  doubly  clamped  and  tied.     The  thigh  i^ 
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elevated  and  the  dissection  is  carried  backward,  dividing  the  insertion  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  thigh  is  then  rotated  and  the  muscles  on  the 
posterior  and  inner  portion  of  the  thigh  are  divided.  Carefully  clamping  the 
bleeding  points  and  searching  if  possible  for  the  internal  circumflex  artery, 
the  muscles  in  the  internal  portion  of  the  thigh  are  divided  on  a  level  with  the 
retracted  skin.  The  thigh  is  adducted  and  rotated  inward  and  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  great  trochanter  are  severed.  The  femur  is  then  adducted 
and  rotated  outward  and  the  capsule  cut  and  any  tendons  that  have  not  been 
divided  are  severed.  The  capsule  is  divided  with  a  long  knife  or  WMth  curved 
scissors.  The  muscles  and  skin  are  sutured  together  as  after  the  amputation 
by  Wyetli's  method,  except,  of  course,  the  line  of  sutures  runs  from  before 
backward  instead  of  from  within  outward,  as  with  Wyeth's  method.  By  a 
careful  teehnic  this  incision  by  the  anterior  racket  method  in  suitable  cases 
can  be  carried  through  with  but  little  loss  of  blood. 

TENDONS  AND  MUSCLES 

The  three  types  of  operations  on  tendons  are  lengthening  a  tendon,  short- 
ening a  tendon,  and  transplanting  of  tendon  and  muscle  from  its  normal  inser- 
tion to  another  position  to  take  the  place  of  a  paralyzed  or  weakened  muscle 
and  to  produce  a  proper  balance  between  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  a  joint. 

Tenotomy  may  be  open  or  subcutaneous.  The  regeneration  of  a  tendon 
is  practically  perfect,  particularly  of  such  a  tendon  as  the  tendo  AchillLs. 
This  regeneration  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  tendon 
sheath,  so  it  is  important  not  to  divide  completely  the  whole  of  the  ten- 
don sheath  in  doing  a  tenotomy,  for  if  it  is  cut  entirely  across,  this  portion 
of  the  repaired  tendon  may  become  adherent  and  composed  largely  of  scar 
tissue  that  does  not  blend  readilv  with  the  normal  tendon.  Subcutaneous 
tenotomy  should  not  be  done  where  there  arc  important  blood  vessels  or  nerves 
that  might  be  accidentally  injured. 

If  the  open  operation  for  tenotomy  is  done  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
over  the  tendon  are  incised,  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  opened  and  the  tendon 
split  in  its  middle  for  a  half  inch,  separating  its  fibers  vertically.  At  one 
extremity  of  the  incision  half  of  the  tendon  is  cut  across  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  slit  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  slit  the  other  half  on  the  opposite 
side  is  divided.  In  this  manner  the  tendon  resembles  a  step  and  the  ends  ma\' 
be  sutured  together  or  left  free.  The  open  operation  is  sometimes  done  by 
cutting  the  tendon  diagonally  from  side  to  side.  If  it  is  sutured,  fine  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut  or  silk  is  used.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is  made  some- 
what to  one  side  of  the  prominent  line  of  the  tendon  so  that  the  scar  in 
the  skin  will  not  fall  on  the  most  prominent  position.  The  tendon  should  be 
handled  carefully  and  should  not  be  clamped  unless  it  is  intended  to  cut  away 
the  portion  that  is  clamped. 

In  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  such  as  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Aehillis,  the 
tendon  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  sharp-pointed  tenatome  through 
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tlie  skin  beside  and  beneath  the  tendon.  This  is  done  from  the  inner  sidt 
of  the  lefT  »'hcn  the  tendo  Aehillis  In  divided,  whieh  is  the  usual  structure  od 
which  this  operation  is  done.  After  puncturing  the  skin  it  is  safer  to  met 
dull  pointed  teuatome  passed  beneath  the  tendon.  The  blade  is  then  tumid 
so  that  the  cutting  edge  faces  the  tendon  and  the  foot  is  strongly  fiexed  dor- 
sally.  This  makes  the  tendon  very  tense.  It  is  divided  by  a  sawing  motkm, 
care  being  taken  not  to  cut  the  skin.  When  the  fibers  are  completely  dividd 
it  gives  way  with  a  popping  sound  and  the  heel  is  immediately  lowered. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  tendo  Achillis  will  fail  to  unite  aftwi 
properly  done  tenotomy,  for  in  large  clinics  where  thousands  of  these  open- 
tions  arc  performed  lack  of  union  is  almost  never  seen  and  is  then  probablj 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  has  been  completely  divided.  Bj 
keeping  close  to  the  tendon  and  using  a  blunt-pointed  teuatome  after  tit 
initial  puncture  there  is  but  little  danger  of  total  division  of  the  sheath. 

Open  tenotomy  is  sometimes  used  for  relief  of  contraction  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitoruni.  Here  an  incision  al)out  two  inches  long  is  made  half 
an  inch  back  of  the  internal  malleolus  through  the  skin  and  fat.  The  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  are  exposed  and  pulled  upon  to  assure 
the  surgeon  that  they  are  connected  with  the  toes.  The  tendons  may  be 
lengthened  by  the  step  method,  or  zig-zag  tenotomy  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
or  by  an  oblique  incision  (Fig.  385).  They  are  then  sutured  with  fine  chromie 
or  tanned  catgut.     The  sheath  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  brought  to 
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gether  with  catgut  and  the  skin  is  closed.  Usually  skin  closures  over  a  tenot- 
omy or  transplantation  are  more  satisfactory  when  done  with  silkworm-gut 
than  with  catgut,  as  this  causes  less  reaction  in  the  skin. 

In  club  foot  operations  subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  plantar  fascia  is 
often  performed.  The  tenotome  has  a  narrow  blade  and  is  sharp-pointed.  The 
surgeon  holds  the  ball  of  the  foot  in  his  left  hand  and  inserts  the  tenotome 
perpendicularly  through  the  skin  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  tense  plantar  fascia 
and  between  the  skin  and  the  fascia  which  is  demonstrated  by  flexing  the  foot 
dorsally  and  bringing  out  the  strong  contracting  bands.  The  fascia  is  divided 
in  various  directions  until  the  contracting  bands  are  all  severed.  Care  is 
exercised  not  to  cut  the  skin  for  the  wound  may  be  torn  in  subsequent  manip- 
ulations. The  deep  tendons  are  also  avoided.  If  all  the  bands  cannot  be 
reached  by  division  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  plantar  fascia  the  tenotome 
can  be  inserted  at  the  outer  edge  (Fig.  386). 

Contraction  of  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  peroneus  mus- 
cles is  best  treated  by  open  tenotomy.  The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  may 
be  divided  subcutaneously  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  It  may  be  brought 
into  prominence  by  adducting  and  pronating  the  foot. 

Tendons  are  shortened  in  different  ways.  If  the  tendon  extends  into  the 
muscle  it  may  be  shortened  over  the  belly  of  the  muscle  by  a  step  or  zig-zag 
incision,  as  described  in  open  tenotomy,  cutting  the  ends  of  the  tendon  to 
make  it  shorter  and  then  suturing  the  two  halves  together  laterally.  It  must 
be  recalled  that  any  suturing  of  tendons  should  be  of  the  mattress  type  or 
else  the  suture  should  be  quilted  in  because  the  ordinary  interrupted  suture 
placed  in  end-to-end  union  of  the  tendon  will  split  its  fibers  and  will  not 
hold.  If  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  particularly  strong  union  and  if  the 
extra  bulk  is  not  objectionable,  the  ends  of  the  tendon  may  be  overlapped 
without  cutting  away  any  of  it  and  sutured  to  each  other  laterally.  The 
amount  to  be  excised  is  judged  by  lifting  the  tendon  and  taking  a  fold,  if 
it  is  small,  until  an  idea  can  be  had  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  removed. 

The  principles  of  transplantation  of  tendons  have  been  discussed  in  de- 
scribing tendon  operations  in  the  upper  extremity.  The  same  principles  apply 
in  the  lower  extremity,  except  that  the  tendons  and  tissues  are  more  powerful 
and  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  sutures.  The  transplanted  ten- 
don should  be  sutured  with  medium  size  braided  silk  in  which  there  is  no 
antiseptic  to  irritate  the  tissues.  This  silk  is  sterilized  solely  by  heating.  It 
is  tested  with  the  hands  before  being  used  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  are 
no  weak  spots.  If  it  is  clamped  at  its  ends  the  knot  must  be  so  tied  that  the 
clamped  portion  is  not  included  in  the  portion  of  the  silk  that  is  left  in  the 
tissues.  The  knot  is  tied  three  times  and  the  ends  should  be  just  long  enough 
to  be  tucked  singly  in  the  tissues  without  being  erect.  The  method  of  tendon 
suture  called  the  Frisch  suture  described  on  p.  362  is  excellent  when  uniting 
tendons  to  each  other  by  the  end-to-end  method.    If  a  tendon  is  to  be  trans- 
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])laiitr(l  into  a  bonr  or  poriostcuiii  tlio  l)rai(l(Hl  silk  is  quilted  into  it  for  a  dis- 
taiH'e  (»f  alK)»it  two  iin-hes  aluive  the  end.    The  suture  is  started  at  the  end  of 
the  tend(jn  and  is  threaded  in  a  strai<rht  needle,  usually  a  round  needle,  un- 
less there  is  eonsiderabh*  sear  tissue  in  the  tendon.    It  is  passed  back  and  forth 
at  a  rij^ht  an^le  to  the  fillers  and  at  .short  intervals  for  about  five  insertions 
and  it  is  then  returned  in  a  similar  manner.     If  the  tendon  is  to  be  trans- 
l)lanted  into  the  periosteum,  one  end  of  the  braided  silk  is  threaded  into  a 
eurved  needle  and  quilted  throujrh  the  periosteum  three  times.    The  other  end 
of  the  silk  is  similarly  quilted  through  the  periosteum  and  the  end  is  tied. 
Sometimes  a  noteh  or  a  jjroove  is  eut  in  the  bone  an^the  end  of  the  tendon 
is  buried  into  the  groove  and  sutured  to  the  periosteum  or  ligaments  in  the 
neiji^hborliood.     ]f  the  bone  ean  be  drilled  through  and  the  drill  opening  en- 
larged with  a  burr  the  tendon  ean  sometimes  be  carried  through  the  hole  in 
the  bone  and  fastened  to  the  periosteum  on  the  opposite  side.     This  is  the 
teehnie  employed  in  the  operati(ni  of  Sir  Kobert  Jones  of  transplantation  of 
the  extensor  proprius  hallueis  to  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.    An 
excellent  nu^thod  of  seeuring  the  end  of  a  transplanted  tendon  is  to  insert  it 
through  a  slit  in  the  ])aralyzed  tendon  near  the  insertion  of  the  latter.    After 
pulling  the  transplanted  tendon  through  this  slit  it  is  fastened  with  sutures 
at  the  point  where  it  transfixes  the  paralyzed  tendon.    A  second  slit  is  then 
made   in   a   somewhat    difTerent   direction    lower   down  and   the   end  of  the 
transplanted  tendon   is  also  l)rought  through  this  second  slit  and  fastened. 
In  this  manner  the  trausiilanted  tendon  is  brought  through  a  slit  made  in 
the  paralyzed  tentlon  anteroposteriorly,  through  another  slit  made  laterally 
farther  down,  and  is  then  fastened  securely  with  sutures. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  it  is  well  to  transplant  the  tendon  sheath  along 
with  the  tendon,  as  it  adds  additional  protection  and  promotes  the  nutrition 
of  the  tendon.  If,  h(»wever,  its  course  is  in  the  subcuticular  fat,  the  fat  will 
soon  form  a  sheath.  It  is  important  that  the  tunnel  be  abundantly  large, 
for  there  is  a  tcndcncv  to  contraction  which  will  bind  and  cause  adhesions 
to  the  transplanted  tendon  if  the  tunnel  is  not  of  sufficient  size. 

Paralyzed  muscle  usually  has  a  greyish  or  greyish  pink  color,  but  healthy 
muscle  is  a  deep  red.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  healthy  and  paralyied 
muscles  be  thoroughly  difTercntiated  before  any  operation  is  undertaken. 
This  niav  be  done  l>v  electrical  reaction  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  services  of  a  ncur(d(^gist  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  motion 
that  exists  is  iit^t  due  to  the  compensating  action  of  some  adjoining  muscle 
or  grtuip  of  muscles.  The  so-called  trick  motions,  especially  after  paraljrsis 
due  to  nerve  injuries,  may  be  very  deceptive. 

In  all  tendon  transplantations  it  is  best  to  have  a  tourniquet  so  the 
operations  may  be  done  in  a  bloodless  manner.  The  Esmarch  bandage  is  first 
applicil  from  the  toes  to  where  the  tournitpiet  is  to  be  placed  so  as  to  make  the 
tield  entirely  bloodless. 

In  all  transplantations  the  deformity  for  which  the  operation  is  done 
shoidd  be  ihon>uttbly  overciu'rected  bef<»re  the  tendon  is  transplanted,  else 
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the  tension  will  be  so  great  lliat  the  transplant  will  not  be  plaiieil  in  a  favor- 
able condition  for  healing. 

When  the  tibialis  autieus  muscle  is  paralyzed,  which  is  common  after 
infantile  paralysis,  the  tendon  of  the  pcroncns  mnscle  may  be  transplanted  to 
pve  dorsal  motion  to  the  foot.  The  incision,  according  to  the  Lange  method, 
begins  one  inch  above  and  half  an  inch  posteriiir  to  the  tip  nf  the  external 


malleohis  and  goes  npward  ti-  tlu-  ttiid.lJc  of  llif  li-j;  ]iin-ulh>l  In  tin-  filmlii.  The 
strong  fibrous  sheath  about  the  niulleohis  is  not  opened  or  divided  as  this  will 
weaken  the  joint  unnecessarily.  IE  the  peroueus  muscles  appear  to  be  vigor- 
ons  and  of  deep  red  color  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  is  pulled  downward  by 
a  retractor  to  permit  access  to  the  tendon  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  incis- 
ion. Bolh  the  long  and  short  pcronens  muscles  may  be  transplanted  at  the 
same  time,  though  transplantation  of  the  long  peroneus  is  tho  otllsf  Me  that 
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is  necessary.  The  peroneus  tendon  is  cut  as  low  down  as  possible  after  polling 
it  up,  retrapting  the  wound  dowu,  and  catching  it  with  a  hemostat  as  Inw 

down  in  Ihe  wound  as  possible  [Fig,  387).  This  clamped  portion  of  the  tendon 
at  the  tip  should  always  be  cut  away  in  any  transplantation,  as  union  is  maile 
much  better  if  this  bruised  portion  is  cleanly  cut  away.  The  muscles  are  dis- 
sected from  the  bone  with  a  sharp  scalpel  until  a  line  of  cleavage  is  reached  and 
then  dissection  may  be  continued  bluntly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring 
the  branch  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  which  lies  near  the  bone  anterior 
to  the  peroneus  ninsele.  Another  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  in 
length  over  the  anterior  middle  portion  of  the  leg  down  to  the  fibers  of  tlie 
tibialis  anticus  muscle.  A  tunnel  is  made  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  connecting 
the  two  incisions  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  long  incision  and  the  tendon  of  llie 
peroneus  muscle  is  passed  through  this  tunnel.  The  tunnel  should  be  abun- 
dantly wide  (Fig.  388).     Stout  braided  silk   is  quilted   into  the  tendon,  as 


d£  the  fool.     (Soulier.) 

has  already  been  described,  after  cutting  off  its  etampcd  end.  The  tips  nf 
the  silk  ligature  are  clamped  and  a  tunnel  is  made  in  the  suljcutaneous  fat 
down  to  the  front  of  the  midtarsus  region  (Fig.  389).  The  point  of  insertion 
into  the  tarsus  depends  upon  the  deformity.  I£  the  tibialis  anticus  is  the  chief 
or  only  muscle  that  is  paralyzed  the  insertion  should  be  about  the  middle  at 
the  tarsus,  but  if  the  tibialis  anticus  has  some  power  the  insertion  may  be  a 
little  further  to  the  outer  side.  A  curved  incision  is  made  over  the  tarsus  and 
a  flap  is  formed  with  its  base  internal  which  will  overlie  the  point  at  which  the 
tendon  is  to  be  transplanted.  The  base  of  the  flap  should  be  abundantly  broad 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  its  circidation.  The  tendon  is  then  carried  through- 
the  tunnel  from  the  second  incision  to  Ihe  tareus  by  a  pedicle  forceps,  a  tendoff 
carrier,  or  a  long  uterine  dressing  forceps,  AVliatever  instrument  is  used  ji 
inserted  from  below  upward  and  an  abundantly  large  tunnel  is  made  in  thfl 
subcutaneous  fat.  The  silk  is  then  quilted  into  the  periosteum  and  ligamentsi 
of  the  tarsus,  as  has  been  described  in  the  general  remarks  on  tendon 
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plantation,  by  threading  each  end  of  the  silk  into  a  curved  needle,  passing  it 
at  least  three  times  in  the  periosteum  and  ligaments  and  tying  the  ends 
three  times.  The  tension  should,  of  course,  be  properly  regulated  so  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  tendon  or  muscle  has  free  play  in  the  tunnel  and  will 
slide  easily  and  that  the  tendon  when  the  silk  is  tied  holds  the  foot  in  about 
the  desired  position  without  marked  tension.  After  tying  the  silk  the  other 
tendons  of  the  foot  that  have  been  retracted  are  permitted  to  cover  the  in- 
sertion of  the  silk,  the  deeper  tissues  are  closed  with  fine  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut,  and  the  skin  is  sutured  with  silkworm-gut.  The  leg  and  foot  are  held  in 
such  a  position  as  will  relax  the  transplanted  tendon  and  should  be  kept  strictly 
in  this  position  for  about  ten  days,  when  the  patient  may  be  permitted  on  a 
bed  rest,  but  the  foot  is  kept  quiet  for  six  weeks.  After  about  two  months 
the  patient  can  walk  on  crutches  and  a  small  amount  of  weight  bearing  with 
plaster  of  Paris  holding  the  foot  in  position  is  permitted. 

Usually  in  this  transplantation  it  is  wise  to  weaken  the  opposing  muscle 
by  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  tibialis  posticus  can  also  be  transplanted  to  take  up  the  action  of 
the  paralyzed  tibialis  anticus.  Here  an  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  tibia 
beginning  about  one  inch  above  and  one-half  inch  posterior  to  the  internal  mal- 
leolus and  extending  fo  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
is  isolated  and  distinguished  from  the  flexors  of  the  toe  by  pulling  on  the  ten- 
don and  noting  the  action  on  the  toes.  The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  is 
clamped  with  a  hemostat  as  far  down  as  possible,  divided,  and  the  tendon  and 
muscle  are  dissected  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  end  of  the  tendon  is  quilted 
with  braided  silk,  an  incision  is  made  over  the  front  of  the  tibia  about  its  mid- 
dle, and  a  subcutaneous  tunnel  is  formed  connecting  the  two  incisions.  The 
tendon  and  muscle  of  the  tibialis  posticus  are  passed  through  this  tunnel  and 
the  tendon  is  inserted  in  the  tarsus  as  described  in  the  operation  of  transplant- 
ing the  peroneus.  The  flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  extensor  longus  hallucis,  or 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum  may  also  be  transplanted  for  a  weak  or  paralyzed 
tibialis  anticus. 

When  the  peroneus  muscles  are  paralyzed  half  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may 
be  transplanted  forward.  The  incision  begins  half  way  between  the  outer 
malleolus  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  is  carried  up  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg  exposing  the  outer  portion  of  the  tendo  Achillis  with  its  mus- 
cle and  the  peroneus  muscle  and  tendon.  The  outer  half  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
is  divided  at  the  os  calcis,  split  up,  and  carried  forward  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  peroneus  tendons  through  a  slit  in  these  tendons.  This  half  of  the 
Achilles  tendon  is  quilted  with  a  silk  suture  which  is  then  quilted  into  the 
peroneus  tendon;  or  it  may  be  held  in  position  by  chromic  or  tanned  catgut 
sutures  which  fasten  it  securely  to  the  peroneus  tendon  after  the  proper 
amount  of  tension  has  been  estimated. 

In  total  paralysis  of  the  tibialis  posticus  half  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be 
brought  forward  into  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg  as  described  in  transplantation  of  half  of  it  in  the  peroneus. 
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sor  iif  I  lie  irrciit  t(i<\  lifter  an  incisian  ia  idb^' 
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tlie  tibialis  anticus.    (_'are  sliditld  lie  liikeii  not  tn  iiiuki'  the  teusitiu  too  great 
"bammer"  toe  might  result. 

In  paralysis  of  tlic  calf  museles,  which  results  iu  talipes  calcaneus,  traiis- 
antation  of  the  peroneus  loiigua  tendon  into  the  tentlo  Achillis  has  given 
celleut  results  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Jones.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
formity  should  be  overeorrected  as  far  as  possible  before  transplantation 
the  tendon.  The  patient  is  placed  so  that  the  tendo  Achillis  is  uppermost 
i  an  incision  is  made  slightly  to  its  outer  side  and  extending  upward 
m  its  insertion  four  inches.  After  exposing  the  tendon  thoroughly  a 
itid  incision  is  made  beginniiifi  about  lialf  an  inch  above  the  lower  end 


the  first  incision  and  passing  beneath  the  external  malleolus  for  about 
and  nne-half  inches  alung  the  outer  portion  of  the  foot.  The  triangular 
thus  made  is  dissected  up  and  the  pevoneus  longus  tendon  is  expo.sed 
lielow  the  external  malleolus  (Fig.  390).  The  peroncus  brevis  tendon  lies 
■  external  to  the  tendo  Achillis  and  behind  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
t»i9  (Pig.  391).  The  peroneus  hinyus  tendon  is  isolated  and  divided  as  close  to 
insertion  as  the  incision  permits.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  split  laterally  with  a 
fe  aVjout  one  and  oiie-half  inches  ab  nsertion.    A  long  pair  of  forceps 

1.       J  .1  i_ .!_!_  _i-i !_  .1.    ..__  j_  jjig,  fj.gm  within  outward,  and 

wasped  in  the  forcejis  and 

the  method  of  Jones  the 

;i  sutures  of   chromic 
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catgiit,  which  transfix  the  teiido  Achillis  aiid  the  tendon  of  the  peroneug 
loiigus  as  it  passes  through  the  slit.  A  seeoud  slit  is  made  in  the  tendo 
Achillis  lower  dmvn  and  just  above  its  insertion.  A  pair  of  forceps  is 
passed  through  this  slit  from  without  inward  and  the  end  of  the  pernneus 
longas  tendon  is  grasped  and  drawn  tlirougfh  tliis  lower  slit  in  a  reversed  direction 
from  that  iu  which  it  was  drawn  through  the  upper  slit  (Fig.  393),  The  tip 
of  the  tendon  which  has  been  grasped  with  forceps  is  cut  a\vay  and  the  ten- 
don is  fastened  in  position  with  sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  The 
peroneus  longus  will  then  pull  upon  the  tendo  Achillis  and  so  will  correct 

^the  talipes  calcaneus.  The  skin  is  closed  with  silkworm-sut  and  the  leg 
is  put  up  in  gauze  M'ith  a  padded  posterior  flexible  splint,  which  is  curved 
well  down  over  the  sole  so  as  to  hold  the  foot  in  a  marked  efjuinus  posi- 
tion to  take  the  strain  from  the  transplanted  tendon. 


The  extensor  proprius  hallucis  may  be  transplanted  to  the  head  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  to  overcome  a  moderate  degree  of  claw  foot  due  to  a 
paralysis  of  the  short  flexors  of  the  foot.  Before  this  operation  is  done  the 
deformity  should  be  overcome  by  stretching  and  by  -subcutaneous  tenotomy 
of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  ahso  by  excision  of  an  oval  portion  of  the  skin 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  ankle  (Fig.  394).  After  these 
preliminary  procedures  have  been  done  a  two-inch  incision  is  made  over  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  beginning  at  the  level  of  the  wch  be- 
tween the  great  and  the  second  toe  and  going  upward  (Fig.  395).  The 
tendon  with  its  sheath  is  isolated  and  mobilized  by  blunt  dissection  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  a  hemostut   is  applied  as  close  to   its  in.sertion   as  esi 
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be  done  after  txiendiua  tli^  u.t-  and  the  tfn.i-ii  is  ilivia.-d.  Alviii  one  ami  one- 
half  inches  of  the  tendi.ii  i^  n"w  freed  from  the  surroiiiuiinc  tissue  and  an  in- 
eision  beneath  it  is  carried  d'.>w-ii  t"  the  periosteum,  which  is  divided  and  turned 
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back,  exposing  the  bone  just  hvhiiid  the  head  ol  the  first  metstarsal  bone.  A 
small  bole  is  drilled  Ihrou^h  tbe  first  metatarsal  just  behind  its  head  and  this 
hole  is  enlarged  ^vitlt  a  burr  until  it  is  such  a  size  that  the  tendon  can  be  <;amtl 
through  the  opening  (Fi^.  396).     A  half-inch  incision  is  made  through  ibt 
plantar  surface  of  the  foot  opposite  the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fiifl 
metatarsal  bone  and  is  carried  diMvn  to  the  bone.    The  end  of  the  tendon  is 
transfixed  with  catgut  in  the  straight  needle  and  the  catgut  is  brought  througli 
the  hole  in  the  metatarsal  bone  by  the  needle,  which  is  passed  doivnwaTd 
and  emerges  through  the  plantar  hicision  (Pig.  397).    The  catgut  draws  the  ten- 
don throudh  the  hole  in  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  tendon  is  fastened  inthi! 
position  by  passing  one  end  of  the  catgut  through  a  part  of  the  plantar  fascia 


iiiul  tying  the  imkIs  of  llio  catgut.  In  this  manner  the  end  of  the  tendon  is 
attached  lo  the  jihuitar  fascia  and  is  prevented  from  slipping  back  through 
the  hole  in  the  nietalarsal  Imne.  The  incision  in  the  plantar  surface  of 
till!  foot  is  eliised  with  a  suture  of  silkworm-gut.  In  the  wound  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  the  tendim  anil  periosteum  of  the  dorsum  of  the  meta- 
tar.sal  bfuie  are  united  liy  a  suture  of  catgut  to  give  additional  fixation  and 
the  skin  is  closed  with  interrupted  .silkworm-gut.  A  padded  splint  is  placed  alonp 
llie  back  of  the  leg  an<l  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  keep  the  foot  at  a  right  angle. 
This  lakes  the  strain  from  the  IrFinsplunted  tendon  white  it  is  healing  and  so 
gives  it  physioliigie  rest.  The  stitches  are  removed  in  ten  days  and  massage  is 
instituted  in  about  three  weeks.  The  splint  is  removed  entirelj-  in  six  weeks 
and  the  patient  may  then  begin  to  walk. 

For  pnraiysis  of  muscles  about  the  knee  joint  transplantation  of  the  ham- 
string muscles,  inner  or  outer,  or  of  the  sarlorius,  is  usually  done.    The  indio- 
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are  paralysis  or  paresis  o£  the  quadriceps  femoris.  If  all  of  the  miiscle 
ally  paralyzed  it  would  probably  be  better  to  transplant  both  the  inner 
outer  hamstring  muscles,  or  at  least  the  biceps  and  the  semitendinosus 
gracilis.  The  muscle  to  be  selected  also  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
)aralysi3  or  paresis.  The  muscle  to  be  transplauted  shoidd  be  a  deep 
ir  at  least  a  pinkish  red.  A  grey  muscle,  which  of  course  is  para- 
,  Tvill  be  of  no  service  if  transplanted.     If  the  outer  hamstring  muscle. 


t>iceps,  is  used  it  should  be  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the  pa- 
to  stabilize  the  joint,  liliewise  the  inner  hamstring  muscles  should  be 
id  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  patelln.  The  muscles  should  always  be  dis- 
id  Bp  one-half  their  length. 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Jones,  transplantation  of  the  hireps  tendon  is 
I  by  first  making  an  incision  about  five  inches  in  length  over  the  biceps, 
lower  portion  of  the  incision  reaching  not  quite  *  '  '  'sertion  of  the 
on.     The  external  popliteal  nerve  lies  just  inte  tendon 

must  be  carefully  avoided.     After  the  tend  iriy 

s  insertion  by  retracting  the  lower  ■  ed 
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witJi  a  i»iir  nf  f(irct'])s  mid  Hmnmnhly  frri'il  witli  kiiifo  disspi'tioii.  It  is  law- 
fully t-iit,  ticiiriiii;  in  iiiiiul  the  iimxiiiiity  nf  the  (-xtcriiul  pnplitetil  iicrvr;  Y\i. 
:(!IK),  iinil  is  liiriiril  ii|i»'iiril,  i1issi-fliii<r  tlic  iimlc-r  siirfiici>,  ami  tlu'  luiiMrk- <iii<l 
Iciiiliiii  lire  ciiviTi'iI  H  illi  auuw  «riiiin  (lut  (if  w«rm  suit  sniiitioii.  Til?  s«"iij 
iiicisi'iii.  jili'iiil  tlii'i'c  inriii-s  in  li-iif>tli.  t-xlcittls  frmii  llic  i-('iiti>r  of  tlie  u]i|>^ 
t'diTt'  of  lilt'  ])iit(*llji  iitiwjird  iitiil  oiilwiird  towiird  tlie  iij)|K'1'  piuI  of  ilio  lirst 
wiiiind.  A  Itiiiiirl  Mi]iiTfi<-iiil  to  the  iiiiikcIi-s  Init  just  liciii'atli  tlio  deep  fascu, 
is  iiiiiilc  friiiii  t)iis  ivoiiiid  Id  tin*  first.  This  Iuiiiii>]  iiitiNt  lie  an  luTf^v  ilial  then 
IS  III)  piissiliilily  of  1li<>  iiiiisi'lc  1>ciii^'  ciitiirlit  iiiid  himnd  by  it.     A  pair  uf  htff 


f(iri-c|)s  is  iijissi'd  llirmifrli  tlir  liiiiiicl  fnnii  tlio  second  incision  and  the  end  of  tlie 
lii<-<'|is  tcndiiii  is  {jrasiit'd  iind  drawn  tlii'on^'li,  takiii<r  cure  not  to  twist  the  niusclr 
ill  Ihis  [irin-cdnrf  I  l-'i':.  :t!llli.  Thi'  Iciidoii  of  the  (|iiadrieeps  is  split  ahont 
half  Jin  iiii'li  alinvi-  its  inscrliim  inln  the  piitella  and  the  tendon  of  the  bieeps 
is  dniwii  lliniusrli  sn  ihul  ils  end  <ip|)i'ars  nil  the  snrfnee  of  Hie  iiuadrieeiw 
l.'iidim  ( Fij:.  -MUM.  Tlie  Iiii'i'|is  tendon  is  here  nnitinl  to  the  ([iiadrieeps  ti'n- 
diiii  Ly  llirce  suiiin's  of  laiiiied  m-  eiinmiie  eat^nt.  The  aponeurosis  Ix- 
hiiv  1lie  imiiiel  is  split  downward  as  far  as  the  iijiper  cdne  of  the  patella  ami 
Hie  end  of  the  Ijieeps  tendon  is  suHirctl  into  this  iieid  with  tanned  or  ohromi* 
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catgut.    The  skin  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual  nunner.    Splints  are  applied 
to  give  the  leg  and  thigh  complete  rest  during  healing. 

Usually  where  the  inner  hamstring  mnseles  are  vigorous  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  transplant  tendons  from  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  side,  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  gracilis  are  transplanted  in  preference  to  the  biceps.  An  in- 
cision is  begun  about  one  inch  above  and  a  half  inch  posterior  lo  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  and  is  carried  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
parallel  to  the  femur  to  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  third  of 
the  thigh.  The  muscles  are  examined  to  sec  that  they  are  in  good  condition. 
The  belly  o£  the  semimembranosus  first  comes  into  view,  then  its  tendon,  and 


underneath  this  is  seen  the  semitendinosus  and  the  gracilis,  both  of  which  have 
long  thin  tendons  and  are  more  suitable  for  transplantation  than  the  semi- 
membranosus. The  skin  at  the  lower  angle  of  ihe  wound  is  retracted  in  order 
not  to  carry  the  incision  far  enough  down  to  weaken  the  structures  around  the 
knee  joint.  The  semitendinosus  and  the  gracilis  are  dis-secled  out  and  their 
tendons  clamped  and  divided  as  near  their  insertion  as  possible,  while  retract- 
ing the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  The  tendons  and  muscles  are  disset'ttnl 
freely  to  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound.  A  second  incision  is  made  on 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  thigh  about  its  middle  and  down  to  the  quadriceps 
muscle.   A  tunnel  is  made  from  this  incision  backward,  connecting  with  the  upper 
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jxirtioii  of  the  first  iiieisioii.  Tin-  oiuls  o£  the  tendons  o£  the  scmileiiiliiiinn 
and  firapilis  arc  drawn  thmnith  and  'inilted  with  braided  silk. 

The  tmimOe  and  tendon  are  always  proteeted  with  gauze  wrung  out  of  mm 
salt  snintion  while  the  other  ineisinns  are  being  made. 

A  third  ineision  begins  almnt  one  ineh  below  tlie  upper  edRe  ottlifpi 
tella  and  in  earried  upward  in  the  nii<IIiiic  about  two  and  one-half  inches  n 
goes  through  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat,  A  long  probe,  or  a  pair  of  fonq 
or  a  tendon  earrier  is  inserted  into  this  last  incision  and  makes  a  broad  tnm 
between  it  and  the  seeond  ineision.  The  silk  having  been  quilted  in  the  tendo 
of  the  semitendinosus  and  the  grat-ilis,  tliey  are  pulled  down  into  the  thirdi 


eisioH  and  the  ends  of  the  silk  are  liuvuded  into  a  needle  and  sulurtd 
the  ((uadriceps  tendon  just  above  the  patella.  The  muscle  tissue  itself 
also  attiiehed  to  the  (luadrieeps  niusele  and  tendon  just  above  the  pitt 
after  .sligbtly  scarifying  the  quadriceps.  The.sc  sutures  may  be  chromic 
tanned  catgut  or  silk.  The  ends  of  the  silk  sutures  from  the  transplanted  I 
dons  are  again  threaded  into  needles  after  the  silk  has  been  tied  just  sb 
the  patella  and  are  earried  beneath  the  skin  to  a  fourth  small  curved  ineif 
over  the  external  portion  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Here  the  silk  suturw 
quilted  into  the  periosteum,  tied  three  times,  and  the  knot  is  ] 
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flat.  The  deeper  structures  are  brought  together  by  chromic  or  tanned  cat- 
gut and  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner  with  silkworm-gut  or  silk. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  transplant  both  the  inner  and  the 
outer  hamstring  muscles  into  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps.  Here  it  may  be 
best  to  quilt  the  end  of  the  biceps  with  silk,  suture  it  into  the  quadriceps 
tendon,  carry  the  silk  down  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  on  the  inner  side,  and 
quilt  it  into  the  periosteum.  In  the  technic  of  Sir  Robert  Jones,  however,  he 
relies  upon  splitting  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  drawing  the  biceps  tendon 
through,  and  fastening  it  lower  down  w^th  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  Either 
of  these  methods  is  excellent,  but  the  braided  silk,  if  the  knots  are  tied  to  lie 
flat,  wull  probably  afford  a  firmer  insertion  where  on  account  of  the  paralysis 
it  appears  that  the  union  may  not  be  strong. 

If  the  sartorius  muscle  is  to  be  transplanted  its  insertion  is  exposed  and 
the  muscle  divided  near  its  insertion,  quilted  with  silk  at  its  lower  end,  and 
brought  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  as  in 
transplantation  of  the  semitendinosus  and  gracilis.  The  end  of  the  muscle 
with  the  silk  quilted  in  is  brought  through  a  wide  subcutaneous  tunnel  from 
an  incision  just  above  the  patella  to  the  second  incision  and  is  sutured  by  the 
silk  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  just  above  the 
patella.  The  silk  can  also  be  carried  down  and  quilted  into  the  periosteum 
in  the  midline  of  the  tibia  just  below  the  patella.  The  quadriceps  muscle  and 
the  sartorius  are  scarified  and  sutured  together. 

After  all  tendon  transplantations  the  leg  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  strain  upon  the  tendon.  Slight 
passive  motion  is  begun  after  three  w^eeks,  but  no  active  strain  should  be  put 
upon  the  tendon  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer. 

DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  ANKLE  JOINT 

Before  a  tendon  transplantation  is  done  any  defect  in  the  joint  over 
which  the  tendon  acts  must  be  corrected  so  far  as  possible.  In  club  foot  the 
foot  must  be  brought  to  its  normal  or  to  an  overcorrected  position.  Club 
foot  may  usually  be  straightened  in  a  newborn  infant  by  manual  manipula- 
tion and  holding  the  foot  in  position  with  adhesive  plaster  and  straps.  In 
older  children  a  Thomas  foot  wrench  or  a  Bradford  wrench  is  used.  The 
patient  lies  on  the  abdomen  with  the  leg  flexed  and  in  this  position  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  force  can  be  most  conveniently  brought  to  bear. 

A  common  form  of  congenital  club  foot  is  an  equinovarus,  in  which  the 
heel  is  drawn  up  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  in.  In  pronounced  cases 
the  patient  walks  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Formerly,  for  this  type  of 
club  foot,  the  Phelps  operation  w^as  much  in  vogue.  This  operation  consisted 
in  cutting  all  of  the  resisting  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  plantar  sur- 
face of  the  foot.  The  original  operation  left  a  large  deep  raw  surface  which 
filled  with  granulation  tissue  and  formed  a  large  scar.  An  improvement  was 
introduced  in  which  a  V-shaped  incision  was  made  into  the  skin  with  its  base 
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about  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  apex  in  front  of  and  below  the 
internal  malleolus.  Subsequent  manipulations,  however,  are  likely  to  open 
the  wound. 

The  preferable  procedure  is  first  to  correct  the  foot  as  far  as  possible  by 
manual  manipulations  or  the  foot  wrench.  When  the  equinovarus  is  extreme 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  small  wedge  of  bone  from  the  anterior 
end  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus.  This  is  not  necessary  in  the 
paralytic  type  of  club  foot.  After  manipulating  the  foot  tenotomy  of  the 
tendo  Aehillis  is  done  and  then  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  plantar  fascia. 
If  after  this  procedure  an  overcorrection  is  not  obtained  a  small  wedge  of 
bone  is  removed  from  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  through  an  incision  just 
in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  and  extending  toward  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone.  This  incision  is  carried  down  to  the  bone,  the  tendons  are 
retracted,  and  the  prominent  part  of  the  astragalus  is  exposed.  A  small  wedge 
of  bone  is  removed  from  the  astragalus  with  an  osteotome,  which  should  enter 


the  bone  at  some  distance  from  the  tibia  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ankle 
joint.  If  this  proves  insufficient  a  small  amount  of  bone  is  removed  from  the 
front  end  of  the  os  ealeis  {Fig.  401). 

When  the  os  calcis  is  marlicdly  tilted  the  operation  of  Ober  is  indicated. 
Here  the  foot  is  manipulated  and  stretched  as  far  as  possible  and  an  incision 
is  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  from  two  inches  above  the  internal 
malleolus,  eurving  slightly  downward  and  forward  to  the  scaphoid  (Fig.  402). 
The  incision  is  carried  to  the  bone  and  the  periosteum  over  the  inner  malleolus 
is  exposed  and  incised  transversely  about  one  inch  above  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus  while  the  skin  incision  is  strongly  retracted.     The  periosteum  is 
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also  incised  on  each  side  of  the  malleolus  so  it  can  be  raised  from  the  bone. 
The  lower  and  front  portions  of  the  periosteum  remain  attached  to  the  liga- 
ments of  the  ankle  joint.  The  periosteum  and  the  ligaments  are  separated 
from  the  bone  with  au  osteotome  and  this  sppafttion  is  carried  to  the  ligaments 
of  the  astragalus  and  os  ealeis  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  until  the  foot 
can  siving  outward  freely  (Figs.  403  and  4041.  After  loo.sening  the  upper  end 
of  these  ligaments  the  foot  is  manipulated.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  cut  last  of 
all  and  the  foot  is  then  again  manipulated,  if  necessary  with  a  wrench,  in 
order  to  place  it  in  an  ovorconvi't  pnsitieii.    Tlic  periosteum  is  not  sutured  but 
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the  deeper  structures  are  brought  together  with  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  and 
the  skin  is  sutured  as  usual  with  silk  or  silkworm-gut.  A  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage  is  applied  over  the  dressing.  A  liberal  amount  of  wadding  is  used 
when  the  plaster  is  applied  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  squeezing  together  the 
toes.  It  is  probably  best  to  apply  plaster  over  the  foot  and  over  the  leg  sep- 
arately and  after  these  casts  have  slightly  hardeued  to  secure  the  proper 
position  and  then  apply  plaster  to  conueet  these  two  segments  of  the  cast. 
The  equinovalgiis  or  the  calcaueovalgus  type  of  elub  foot  is  usually  due 
to  paralysis,  while  the  equinovarus  type  is  almost  always  congenital.  In  the 
valgus  club  foot  the  balance  of  the  foot  should  be  restored  by  overcor rooting 
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the  deformity  and  then  Iruiisplantiug  teudous,  as  has  bemi  described.  When 
there  is  marked  lack  of  stability  at  the  ankle  joint  the  astragalus  may  be 
excised  with  displacement  of  the  foot  backward.  When  the  extensors  of  the 
toes  are  very  active  and  "hammer"  loes  result,  it  may  be  well  to  transplant 
a  tendon  of  the  great  toe  into  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and  attaeh 
the  other  extensors  to  the  tarsus  after  dividing  Ihem  below.  Iii  extreme 
valgus,  whether  ealeaneo  or  equinovalgus,  with  a  flail  joint,  astragalectomy 
is  a  satisfactory  procedure.  The  correction  of  the  valgus  may,  however,  be 
possil'ile  with  the  use  of  wreuches  and  the  transplantation  of  tendons.     When 
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the  boiic  is  greatly  deformed  a  wedge  may  be  removed  from  the  scaphoid  or 
from  the  astragalus,  followed  by  transplantation  of  tendons.  Both  tibial 
tendons  may  be  buried  into  grooves  in  the  tibia  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  to 
act  as  internal  ligaments  for  the  joint. 

In  removing  a  wedge  of  bone  from  (he  scaphoid  an  incision  is  made  one- 
half  inch  in  front  of,  and  the  same  distance  below  the  internal  malleolus  and 
extends  forward  to  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  incision  is  carried  to 
the  bone  and  the  tissues  are  dissected  up  and  retracted  in  one  layer.  The 
tendons  of  the  tibial  muscles  are  carefully  retracted.  A  wedge  of  bone  VB 
removed  from  the  scaphoid  and  adjoining  bone.     The  wedge  is  suflSeiently 
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large  to  allow  the  foot  to  come  in  satisfactory  position.    The  tissues  are  closed 
in  the  usual  way. 

Pure  talipes  calcaneus  is  usually  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplying 
fhe  tendo  Achillis  and  is  corrected  by  first  straightening  the  foot  and  then 
transplanting  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  muscles  into  the  tendo  Achillis, 
er  if  the  peroneus  muscles  are  affected  the  posterior  tibial  or  the  flexors  of 
the  toes  can  be  used.  The  operation  in  which  this  is  done  and  an  area  of 
skin  removed  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ankle  has  been  described. 

In  ** hammer''  toe  or  **claw  foot'*  tenotomy  of  the  contracting  tendons 
and  stretching  of  the  toes  is  usually  sufficient.  If  it  is  not,  however,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  a  small  piece  of  bone  is  removed  and 
then  tenotomy  is  done.  If  bone  is  to  be  excised  an  incision  is  made  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long  to  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  dorsal  tendon  down  to 
tko  bone.  The  periosteum  is  divided  and  raised  and  the  joint  excised  sub- 
periosteally  by  dividing  the  distal  end  of  the  proximal  phalanx  and  the  prox- 
nz^al  end  of  the  second  phalanx.  Sufficient  bone  should  be  excised  to  permit 
extension  and  flexion  of  the  joint.  The  deeper  tissues  are  sutured  with 
tanned  or  chromic  catgut  and  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.  A 
^^U  padded  splint  is  applied  to  the  whole  foot  and  toes  and  a  plaster  of  Paris 
*^xidage  over  this.  The  patient  can  walk  with  the  plaster  cast  in  about  two 
^^«ks  and  the  toes  may  be  given  freedom  in  two  weeks  longer.  A  broad 
■^oe  should  be  used. 

In  marked  hallux  valgus,  particularly  where  there  is  callus  formation,  the 
ormity  can  be  corrected  by  a  curved  incision  including  the  callus  and  with 
^-^^c  base  below.    This  is  dissected  up,  according  to  the  method  of  C.  H.  Mayo, 
^^d  a  second  flap  is  made  of  the  ligaments  and  the  bursa  with  its  base  just 
^^ck  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.    As  much  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
^^rsal  bone  is  excised  as  seems  necessary  to  bring  the  toe  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, taking  the  bone  only  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head.    The  flap  consist- 
^g  of  ligament  and  bursa  is  carried  over  the  raw  surface  left  by  excising  the 
Head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and  is  fastened  in  position  by  one  or  two  sutures  of 
tanned  or  chromic  catgut.     The  U-shaped  skin  flap  is  sutured  and  the  toe  is 
kept  in  a  splint  for  about  four  weeks.    After  that  some  padding  is  placed  be- 
tween the  great  toe  and  the  next  toe  for  several  months  and  broad  shoes 
should  be  used. 

When  the  deformity  is  not  extreme  tenotomy  of  the  extensor  of  the  great 
toe  sometimes  affords  relief  when  accompanied  by  osteotomy  through  the 
base  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  For  this  operation  a  longitudinal 
incision  one  inch  long  is  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  great 
toe  and  over  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Osteotomy  is  done  through 
the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  deformity  overcorrected.  A  wooden  plantar 
splint  is  applied. 

All  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  should  never  be  removed  as  this 
does  away  with  the  weight  bearing  part  of  this  bone,  which  is  very  important. 
Exostoses  may  be  trimmed  or  a  small  wodj^e-sliaped  part  of  the  bone  removed. 
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If  more  than  this  is  necessary  instead  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  head 
an  osteotomy  should  be  done.  It  will  require  considerable  time  for  the 
bone  to  unite  firmly  but  this  operation  gives  much  better  eventual  results  thaa 
can  be  obtained  by  removing  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  has  a  very  important 
function, 

INGBOWINa  NAIL 
An  ingrowing  toe  nail  that  cannot  be  cured  by  proper  care  of  the  nail  is 
relieved  by  an  operation  that  removes  about  one-fourth  of  the  nail  and  the 
adjoining  soft  tissues.  This  can  be  done  under  a  local  anesthetic  either  by 
infiltrating  the  base  of  the  toe  and  blocking  the  nerves  or  by  directly  injecting 
the  tissues  that  are  to  be  the  site  of  the  operation.  The  incision  begins  in  tie 
soft  tissues  about  on  the  level  with  the  tip  of  the  nail  and  is  carried  back 
deeply  to  a  point  about  half  way  between  the  base  of  the  nail  and  the  next 
joint.  Another  incision  parallel  with  this  and  removing  about  one-fourth  of 
the  toe  nail  is  begun  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  under  the  nail  with 
the  cutting  edge  upward  and  splitting  the  nail  from  below  upward  from  its 
tip  through  its  base.    The  incision  is  then  inclined  so  as  to  meet  the  first  in- 


cision at  an  angle  (Fig.  405).  The  mass  of  tissue  included  by  these  two  in- 
cisions is  excised  in  one  piece,  including  the  soft  tissues,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
nail  and  the  matrix  of  the  nail.  It  is  quite  important  to  remove  the  tissue  cells 
that  constitute  the  matrix  of  the  removed  portion  of  the  nail  so  that  here  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tissue  is  carried  down  to  the  periosteum,  as  otherwise  a  few  cells 
that  are  left  will  produi'e  fragments  of  nail  that  will  be  painful  and  difficult  to 
remove.  The  wound  is  sniured  with  interrupted  chromic  or  tanned  catgut  in 
a  sharp  needle,  the  lirst  suture  beinn  introduced  sit  the  inner  angle  of  the  wound 
and  tied  sufficiently  lightly  to  control  tlie  bleeding.  Two  or  three  other 
sutures  are  inserted  from  the  skin  flap,  bringing  the  needle  through  the  nail 
from  below  upward.    In  this  manner  the  nail  can  be  easily  penetrated.     The 
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tourniquet  is  removed  and  if  any  spurting  point  is  left  an  additional  suture 
is  placed. 

THE  JOINTS 

In  marked  paralysis  about  the  ankle  when  there  is  complete  flail  foot,  or 
when  the  talipes  cannot  be  otherwise  corrected,  the  astragalus  may  be  excised. 
This  is  done  through  an  incision  beginning  back  of  the  external  malleolus 
and  one  inch  above  it.  The  incision  is  carried  down  posteriorly  to  the  external 
malleolus,  around  its  lower  extremity  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tarsus,  and  then  directly  down  to  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
Another  incision  that  may  be  used  is  a  vertical  incision  anterior  to  the 
external  malleolus.  It  begins  just  anterior  to  the  fibula  and  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  is  carried  down 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  peroneus  tendon.  The  latter  incision  is  preferable 
when  the  operation  is  for  marked  paralysis  where  there  is  an  effort  to  stabilize 
the  joint,  as  this  incision  interferes  but  little  with  the  circulation.  The  liga- 
ments from  the  external  malleolus  are  separated  with  an  osteotome  subperi- 
osteally  and  strong  retraction  is  made  on  the  two  margins  of  the  incision. 
The  ligaments  over  the  os  calcis  and  those  binding  the  astragalus  are  also 
separated  subperiosteally.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  incision  is  strongly 
retracted  and  the  tissues  are  lifted  from  the  astragalus  and  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  is  divided  as  far  forward  as  possible.  An  osteotome  is  inserted 
above  the  astragalus,  between  it  and  the  tibia,  and  while  the  foot  is  adducted 
the  astragalus  is  cut  down  upon  vertically  leaving  a  flat  portion  of  the  as- 
tragalus next  to  the  internal  malleolus.  The  body  of  the  astragalus  is  in  this 
manner  easily  removed  as  the  foot  is  dislocated  inward  and  the  small  portion 
that  has  been  left  attached  to  the  internal  malleolus  can  be  removed  with  the 
osteotome  and  forceps.  After  the  removal  of  the  astragalus  the  foot  is  dis- 
placed inward  to  expose  both  malleoli  and  any  tissue  that  prevents  the  back- 
ward displacement  of  the  foot  is  removed  or  corrected.  The  foot  is  then 
displaced  backward. 

In  a  flail  joint  silk  may  often  be  inserted  and  the  joint  thus  held  moder- 
ately stiff.  This  may  be  done  by  an  open  or  a  subcutaneous  method.  Silk  liga- 
ments are  particularly  useful  at  the  ankle  to  prevent  toe  dropping,  which  is  a 
result  of  paralysis,  and  they  also  increase  the  lateral  stability  of  the  joint. 
The  silk  ligaments  may  be  placed  in  an  open  operation.  Here  the  incision 
is  made  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia,  cutting  down 
to  the  periosteum,  which  is  incised  and  stripped  up.  The  silk  is  quilted  in  the 
two  edges  of  the  periosteum  and  a  second  piece  of  silk  is  tied  to  the  two  ends 
that  have  been  quilted.  This  gives  four  strands.  A  curved  incision  is  made 
over  that  part  of  the  foot  in  which  the  silk  is  to  be  inserted  and  the  silk  is 
carried  subcutaneously  to  this  incision.  It  is  then  quilted  in  and  tied,  two 
strands  being  used  on  the  inner  side  and  two  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 
Usually  the  inner  incision  is  made  over  the  scaphoid  mal  cp* 
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bones  and  the  outer  over  the  cuboid.    The  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  periosteiua, 
are  caught  in  the  quilting  suture. 

Bradford  uses  the  subcutaneous  method  and  begins  at  a  point  on  the 
lower  third  of  the  tibia.  The  skin  over  the  bone  is  retracted  so  as  not  to  be 
in  its  normal  positiou  and  a  drill  with  an  eye  at  the  point  is  passed  through 
the  skin  and  the  tibia.  As  it  emerges  from  the  bone  the  skin  is  pulled  for- 
ward before  the  drill  perforates  it  (Figs.  406  and  407).  This  procedure  pre- 
vents the  opening  in  the  bone  being  opposite  the  puncture  in  the  skin.  The 
two  ends  of  a  silkworm-gut  strand  are  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  drill  and 
the  drill  is  withdrawn.    Braided  silk  is  cauRht  in  the  loop  of  the  silkworm-gut 


'in.  406.— Inset  lion  of  hraidtri  >i]k  (or  corrcc- 
of  flail  anki*  joint.  The  diagram  shows  the 
!ion  of  Ihg  drill  holes  in  Ihc  bone.  (Method 
Iradford.) 


of  Bradford. 

suture  and  drawn  through.  In  a  similar  way  the  tarsal  bones  are  drilled  from 
within  outward,  pidling  the  skin  to  one  side,  and  drawing  through  a  doubled 
.strand  of  silkworm-gut  (Fig.  408).  The  silk  used  is  very  heavy  braided  silk, 
which  is  first  carried  through  the  hole  in  the  tibia.  The  outer  end  of  the  silk 
is  then  passed  subcutaneously  to  the  loop  of  silkworm-gut  through  the  tarsus 
and  is  thus  drawn  through  the  tarsus  (h'igs.  409  and  410}.  Then  by  a  carrier 
the  end  of  the  silk  that  comes  through  the  inner  hole  of  the  tarsus  is  carried 
subcutaneously  to  the  end  of  silk  that  has  been  left  at  the  inner  hole  in  the 
tibia  (Fig.  411).  The  silk  is  tied  firmly  in  three  knots,  the  ends  arc  cut,  and  the 
skin  is  drawn  over  the  knots  (Pip.  412).  Strips  of  fascia  lata  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  silk  ligatures. 
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Fig.  408. — The  drill  hole  in  the  tibia  has  been 
made  and  the  silk  is  being  pulled  through. 
(Bradford.) 


Fig.  409. — A  tunnel  has  been  made  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot,  and  the  silk  is  being  pulled 
through  the  tunnel.      (Bradford.) 


Fig.   410. — The  loop   is  being   pulled   through   the 
drill    hole    in    the   tarsus.      (Bradford.) 


Fig.  4U. — A  tunnel  has  been  made  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot  and  the  second  end  of 
the  silk  is  being  pulled  througli  to  the  first  end. 
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Kxcisioii  of  the  uiikle  joint  is  not  often  necessary,  but  may  be  dooe 
tlirou(;li  H  transverse  enrved  external  iueision  which  begins  on  the  donua 
of  the  foot  miilway  between  the  ankle  joint  and  the  articulation  of  the  using- 
aluR  and  scaphoid.  The  incision  is  carried  backward  horizontally  below  and 
beyond  the  external  nialleiilus,  and  then  up  between  the  tendo  Achillis  ind 
the  tendi>ns  of  tlie  peroneiis  muscles  to  a  point  about  three  inches  above  lln 
joint  (FiK.  413i.  The  superficial  peroneal  nerve  siiould  be  identified  and 
retraeted  out  of  the  way.  The  extensor  tendons  and  the  tendons  of  the  pero- 
neus  muscles  are  rerraeted  inward  and  the  sural  nerve  and  the  small  sapheDirai 
vein  are  protected  behind.  The  incision  is  carried  do^vn  to  the  fibula  andtiie 
astrapaluR  and  divides  the  capsule  of  the  ankle  joint  back  to  the  external 


in;ill('iiluK.  Tlie  bauds  ()f  ilie  oxtemal  lateral  ligaments  are  separated  from 
tlie  exlcrriiil  nuillcohis.  The  sheath  of  llie  pemneiis  tendons  is  incised  pos- 
feti()rly  to  the  liliuhi.  The  teiidotis  are  removed  from  the  sheath  and  retracted 
liaekwanl  tiy  sjilittinfi  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  high  up.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary til  divide  tlie  tendons  if  they  cnii  l)e  retracted.  Sometimes,  however. 
they  must  be  divided.  The  periosteum  is  incised  over  the  fibula  and  separated 
aliiin;  with  till'  adliiTiiif  i)eroneus  sheath  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
filiula  and  tibia.  The  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibula  and  tibia,  ivliieh  alsn  removes  the  attachment  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
in  Ibis  re^'iim  wliere  it  is  adherent  to  the  periosteum.  The  foot  is  bent  forci- 
bly inward  uiilil  il  is  enmidetely  displaced  and  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  rests 
fifrainst  the  lejr  tiiniiiisr  on  the  internal  lateral  litrameut  as  a  hinffe.  As  much 
of  the  bone  is  removed  as  is  necessary.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  saw  off 
no  more  bone  from  the  astragalus  than  may  be  ncces-sary  and  small  separate 
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lei  ahonld  be  chiseled  out  and  not  curetted.  In  this  manner  healthy  bone 
Aid  the  foeos  is  cut  with  a  chisel  and  the  focus  is  thus  removed,  whereas 
I  enret  often  forces  diseased  tissue  further  into  healthy  bone.  After  a 
Beient  amount  of  bone  has  been  removed  the  pcroneus  tendons  are  sutured, 
t  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  them,  or  simply  replaced  in  their  sheaths,  if  they 
»▼«  been  preserved. 

Excision  of  the  astragalus  for  disease  of  the  bone  or  joint  may  he  done 
an  external  curved  incision,  or  by  an  external  angular  and  internal  curved 
The  external  curved  incision  begins  about  three  inches  above  the 
de  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  fibula  and  is  carried  down  external  to  the 
ronens  tertius  tendon  and  superficial  peroneal  nerve  and  then  curves  for- 
■ard  over  the  outer  portion  of  the  astragalus  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
ls' "tarsal  bone.    The  peroneus  tendon  is  retracted  inward  and  the  extensor"  brevis 
'  ^gitorum  is  retracted  outward.    In  the  space  thus  exposed  the  capsule  of  the 
ankle  joint  is  incised  and  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  and  the  lower  ends  of  the 


Fig.  413.— Line 


tibia  and  fibula  are  freed.  The  caleaneo-astragaloid  ligament  and  the  anterior 
and  posterior  bands  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  are  divided.  The  attach- 
ment between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  and  scaphoid  are  cut  with  a  stout 
knife  and  the  foot  is  inverted  forcibly  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  freed  as  much  as  possible,  taking  care  to  avoid  injury  to  the  posterior  tibial 
Teasels  and  nerves.  The  astragalus  is  removed  with  bone  forceps,  any  further 
attachments  being  divided  with  scissors.  Tlie  ends  of  the  ligaments  should  be 
brought  together  with  chromic  or  tanned  catgut  and  the  skin  closed  in  the 
ngoal  manner. 

In  intractable  club  foot,  particularly  the  type  that  has  recurred  after 
operation,  the  bony  structures  of  the  foot  are  often  so  deformed  that  even 
correction  of  the  soft  parts  does  not  give  the  desired  results.  Here  the  method 
of  bone  grafting  employed  by  Albee  may  he  utilized.  In  order  to  see  the 
strDCtnres  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  Esmareh  and  a  tourniquet. 
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T)io  tcudo  Ac-Iiillis  is  divided  in  the  usual  mauuer,  the  contracted  pUnui 
fascia  is  cut  sulx-utuuoniisl.v,  and  the  foot  is  forced  into  as  good  portion  as  w 
be  attained.  In  the  type  of  club  foot  in  ^vhicli  bone  grafting  is  indiuKd 
methods  sueli  as  tiiis  with  the  use  of  manual  force  and  the  foot  wreach  tun 
already  resulted  in  recurrence,  so  bone  grafting  must  be  done  and  a  U-sMped 
incision  is  made  on  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  foot  with  the  baseol 
the  flap  postcriorJr.  Tlic  upper  line  of  the  flap  begins  in  front  of  the  middled 
the  aukle  joint  and  the  incision  is  carried  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  tlM 
foot  almost  to  the  tarsometatarsal  joint  where  it  curves  downward  and  in- 
ward aci'ONs  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  and  then  is  carried  baeblo 
a  point  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus.  This  flap,  in- 
cluding subcutaneous  tissue,  is  turned  back  and  exposes  the  scaphoid  bow. 
The  bone  is  split  with  a  thin  osteotome  into  two  halves  (Fig.  414).  The 
foot  is  then  fnreed  into  overeorreetion,  which  widens  the  gap  in  the  »«p- 
hold   (Fig.  415i.     Any   soft   tissues  that   are   markedly  resisting  the  ovn- 
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forrcclion  of  the  foot  iiie  diviilcd.  The  gap  in  the  bone  is  measured  with 
caliptTs  anil  after  ex]iosiiig  Ibe  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  by  an  incision  in 
the  skin  and  turning  back  the  periosteum,  a  wedge  of  bone  is  cut  from  th» 
internal  snrfiice  mid  the  crest  o£  the  tibia  by  a  motor  saw,  A  thin  osteotoia* 
can  be  used  for  this  but  a  motor  saw  is  preferable.  The  base  of  the  wedge 
is  at  the  crest  of  the  tibia  and  the  iipox  is  directed  inward  and  toward  the 
medullary  cavity.  A  linle  is  drilled  in  the  base  of  the  wedge  before  it  is  re- 
moved so  that  it  can  be  lixed  in  its  new  position  with  a  suture.  It  is  easier 
to  drill  the  hole  bef(irc  the  wed^e  is  entirely  free.  The  wedge  of  bone  is  im- 
mediately transferred  to  tlie  pip  in  the  scaphoid  and  should  fit  so  snugly 
that  it  prevents  tlie  rceurrcnee  of  bony  deformity.  The  edges  of  the  scaphoid 
are  drilled  and  kangaroo  tendon  is  passed  through  the  bole  in  the  scaphoid 
and  the  hole  in  the  graft  and  tied  so  as  to  liold  the  graft  in  position.  A  bone  peg 
may  ho  utilized  for  this  pur|>ose.  "When  the  graft  has  been  inserted  and  fixed 
the  foot  should  i-emaiii  in  this  ovcivorroctod  position  after  it  has  been  released. 
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ITsiially  the  overcorrection  makes  it  impossible  for  the  flap  to  be  sutured  to  cover 
i^;4lie  whole  wound,  but  it  will  at  least  cover  the  grafted  bone  and  the  rest  of  the 
rewound  must  be  left  to  heal  by  granulations,  or  to  be  closed  by  a  plastic  procedure 
on.  A  few  layers  of  smooth  gauze  are  placed  between  the  toes,  the  foot  is 
and  plaster  of  Paris  applied  over  the  foot  to  hold  it  in  the  over- 
orected  position,  the  knee  being  flexed  to  almost  a  right  angle,  and  the  plaster 
extending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh.     Soule  has  modified  this 
T^oiperation  by  mortising  a  piece  of  bone  between  the  divided  halves  of  the 


If  the  method  of  inserting  silk  ligatures  does  not  secure  satisfactory 
•z*throdesis,   the   joint   surface   should   be   exposed   as   in   excision   and   the 
[^-«Eurtilaginous  surface  removed  from  the  joint.    Albee  advises,  after  exposing 
itlie  ankle  joint,  the  removal  of  the  astragalus  without  fracturing  it.     The 
'^Hrtilaginous  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  are  cut  away  with  a  motor  saw  and 
>^*he  astragalus  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  and  replaced  in  the  ankle  after 
."■  the  cartilage  has  been  removed  from  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid, 
o«  calcis,  tibia  and  fibula.     Here  the  astragalus  acts  practically  as  a  bone 
S^&ft  and  makes  bony  ankylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  almost  certain  to  result. 
Dislocation  of  the  patella  is  usually  remedied  by  splitting  the  tendon 
Of  the  patella  as  advised  by  Goldthwait.    The  displacement  is  almost  always 
Outward  and  while  it  is  easily  reduced,  the  inner  portion  of  the  capsule  has 
liecome  stretched  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 
-An  incision  is  made  to  the  inner  side  of  the  median  line  extending  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  patella  downward  for  about  three  inches.     The  edges  of  the 
iround  are  retracted  and  the  tendon  of  the  patella  is  exposed,  raised,  and 
split  longitudinally.     The  lower  end  of  the  outer  half  of  the  tendon  is  de- 
tached subperiosteally  from  the   tibia,   brought  under   the   inner  half,   and 
reattached  by  quilting  sutures  to  the  periosteum  on  the  inner  portion  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia.    This  prevents  the  tendon  from  sliding  outward. 

Displaced  semilunar  cartilages  are  more  frequent  on  the  inner  side  than 
on  the  outer.  The  knee  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  preferably  at  the  end  of  the 
operating  table  according  to  the  method  of  Sir  Robert  Jones  with  the  leg  and 
£oot  hanging  down  from  the  table.  An  incision  is  made  going  downward 
about  half  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  to  the  tibia  and  then 
eurving  at  a  right  angle  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  head  of  the  tibia  for 
about  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  tissues  are  dissected  and  retracted  as  a 
flap  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The  fibers  of  the  capsule  are  incised 
without  opening  the  synovial  membrane.  This  membrane  is  then  incised 
parallel  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  inner  semilunar  cartilage  is  elliptical 
in  shape  and  slightly  thicker  than  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  If  the 
cartilage  is  loose  it  can  be  lifted  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  dissected  free 
with  scissors  from  its  attachment.  It  is  important  not  to  cut  the  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  joint.  All  of  the  cartilage  except  a  small  part  of  the  posterior 
portion  is  removed.  The  bleeding  is  cheeked  by  pressure  of  cotton  sponges 
and  by  whipping  over  the  synovial  membrane  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 
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Tlie  fciido  Achillis  is  divided  in  the  usual  manuer,  the  contracted  pUntii 
fascia  is  cut  subcutaneously,  and  the  foot  is  forced  iuto  as  good  position  as  cu 
be  attained.  In  the  type  of  club  foot  in  which  bone  Rafting  is  indicsted 
methods  sueli  as  this  with  tlie  use  of  manual  force  and  the  foot  wrench  bit 
already  resulted  in  recurrence,  so  bone  grafting  must  be  done  and  a  U-skped 
incision  is  made  on  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  foot  with  the  bauoF 
the  flap  posteriorly.  The  upper  line  of  the  flap  begins  in  front  of  the  middle  of 
the  ankle  joint  and  the  incision  is  carried  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  tic 
foot  almost  to  the  tarsometatarsal  joint  where  it  curves  downward  and  in- 
ward across  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  and  then  is  carried  back  to 
a  point  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus.  This  flap,  in-. 
eluding  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  turned  back  and  exposes  the  scaphoid  bone. 
The  bone  is  split  with  a  thin  osteotome  into  two  halves  (Fig.  414).  Thi 
foot  is  then  forced  into  overcorrection,  which  widens  the  gap  in  the  lap- 
lioid   (Fig.  415).     Any   soft   tissues   that   are   markedly  resisting  the  ovo- 


correction  of  the  foot  jiiv  divided.  The  gap  in  the  bone  is  measured  with 
calipers  and  Jiflor  eximsing  llie  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  by  an  inci»on  in 
the  skin  and  turning  back  the  periosteum,  a  wedge  of  bone  is  cut  from  tte 
ititernul  surface  and  the  crest  of  the  tibia  by  a  motor  saw.  A  thin  osteotooc 
can  be  used  for  this  but  a  motor  saw  is  preferable.  The  base  of  the  wedge 
is  at  the  crest  of  the  tibia  and  the  apex  is  directed  inward  and  toward  tlw 
medullary  cavity.  A  hole  is  drilled  in  the  base  of  the  wedge  before  it  is  re- 
mined  so  that  it  can  be  tixcd  in  its  new  position  with  a  suture.  It  is  easier 
to  drill  the  hole  beforo  the  woiliro  is  entirely  free.  The  wedge  of  bone  is  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  gap  in  the  scaphoid  and  should  fit  so  snu^ 
that  it  prevents  ilie  recurrence  of  bony  deformity.  The  edges  of  the  scapbnl 
are  drilled  and  kan<riir»u  tendon  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  MAjiuii 
and  the  bole  in  the  graft  and  tied  so  as  to  hold  the  graft  in  poutioir      "  ( 

uiaj'  be  utili/eil  for  this  jmrpose.    When  Ibe  praft  has  been  ini 
tlic  foot  shoidd  remain  in  this  oveivoi-ret'ted  pi.'tsition  -f'^r  H 
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Usually  the  overcorrection  makes  it  impossible  for  the  flap  to  be  sutured  to  cover 
the  whole  wound,  but  it  will  at  least  cover  the  grafted  bone  and  the  rest  of  the 
wound  must  be  left  to  heal  by  granulations,  or  to  be  closed  by  a  plastic  procedure 
later  on.  A  few  layers  of  smooth  gauze  are  placed  between  the  toes,  the  foot  is 
dressed,  and  plaster  of  Paris  applied  over  the  foot  to  hold  it  in  the  over- 
corrected  position,  the  knee  being  flexed  to  almost  a  right  angle,  and  the  plaster 
cast  extending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Soule  has  modified  this 
operation  by  mortising  a  piece  of  bone  between  the  divided  halves  of  the 
scaphoid. 

If  the  method  of  inserting  silk  ligatures  does  not  secure  satisfactory 
arthrodesis,  the  joint  surface  should  be  exposed  as  in  excision  and  the 
cartilaginous  surface  removed  from  the  joint.  Albee  advises,  after  exposing 
the  ankle  joint,  the  removal  of  the  astragalus  without  fracturing  it.  The 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  are  cut  away  with  a  motor  saw  and 
the  astragalus  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  and  replaced  in  the  ankle  after 
the  cartilage  has  been  removed  from  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid, 
OS  calcis,  tibia  and  fibula.  Here  the  astragalus  acts  practically  as  a  bone 
graft  and  makes  bony  ankylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  almost  certain  to  result. 
Dislocation  of  the  patella  is  usually  remedied  by  splitting  the  tendon 
of  the  patella  as  advised  by  Goldthwait.  The  displacement  is  almost  always 
outward  and  while  it  is  easily  reduced,  the  inner  portion  of  the  capsule  has 
become  stretched  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 
An  incision  is  made  to  the  inner  side  of  the  median  line  extending  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  patella  downward  for  about  three  inches.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  tendon  of  the  patella  is  exposed,  raised,  and 
split  longitudinally.  The  lower  end  of  the  outer  half  of  the  tendon  is  de- 
tached subperiosteally  from  the  tibia,  brought  under  the  inner  half,  and 
reattached  by  quilting  sutures  to  the  periosteum  on  the  inner  portion  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia.    This  prevents  the  tendon  from  sliding  outward. 

Displaced  semilunar  cartilages  are  more  frequent  on  the  inner  side  than 
on  the  outer.  The  knee  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  preferably  at  the  end  of  the 
operating  table  according  to  the  method  of  Sir  Robert  Jones  with  the  leg  and 
foot  hanging  down  from  the  table.  An  incision  is  made  going  downward 
about  half  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  to  the  tibia  and  then 
curving  at  a  right  angle  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  head  of  the  tibia  for 
about  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  tissues  are  dissected  and  retracted  as  a 
flap  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The  fibers  of  the  capsule  are  incised 
without  opening  the  synovial  membrane.  This  membrane  is  then  incised 
parallel  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  inner  semilunar  cartilage  is  elliptical 
in  shape  and  slightly  thicker  than  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  If  the 
cartilage  is  loose  it  can  be  lifted  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  dissected  free 
with  scissors  from  its  attachment.  It  is  important  not  to  cut  the  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  joint.  All  of  the  cartilage  except  a  small  part  of  the  posterior 
portion  is  removed.  The  bleeding  is  checked  by  pressure  of  cotton  sponges 
and  by  whipping  over  the  synovial  membrane  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 
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No  knots  or  exposed  sutures  or  ligatures  should  ever  be  left  within  the  joint 
The  capsule  is  brought  together  with  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  and  the  skin 
united  in  the  usual  manner. 

Exposure  of  the  knee  joint  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  or  for  removil 
of  a  tumor,  or  inspection  of  tlie  knee,  is  satisfactorily  done  by  splitting  the 
patella  into  two  halves,  or  by  the  bayonet  incision.     Sometimes  two  lateral 
incisions  may  be  used.     The  splitting  of  the  patella  gives  the  fullest  Tiev 
of  all  the  pouches  and  culdcsacs  of  the  joint  and  of  any  repair  work  on  the 
crucial  ligaments  that  may  be  necessary.    The  incision  begins  slightly  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  midline  about  four  inches  above  the  patella  and  extends 
downward  over  the  patella  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  midline  to  i 
point  below  the  insertion  of  the  patella  tendon.    The  tendon  and  the  patella 
are  exposed  and  the  tendon  above  the  patella  is  split  slightly  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  midline,  and  then  is  split  below^  the  patella.     The  leg  is  held  straight 
and  the  patella  is  sawed  about  two-thirds  through  when  the  knee  is  flexed 
to  about  forty-five  deg^rees  and  the  division  of  the  patella  is  completed  vith 
a  sharp  osteotome.     The  patella  is  divided  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
midline,  because  there  is  less  mobility  of  the  inner  fragments  than  the  outer  and 
better  exposure  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  as  the  tendons  both  above  and  be 
low  the  patella  are  also  split  a  little  to  the  iinier  side  of  the  midline.    The  jo- 
vial membrane  is  opened  above  the  patella,  laying  bare  the  upper  culdesac.  The 
knee  is  then  flexed  about  ninety  degrees  and  the  halves  of  the  patella  are  re- 
tracted strongly  while  the  patella  ligament  is  completely  split  and  the  fat  be 
neath  it  divided.    Any  foreign  body  or  tumor  is  removed,  or  repair  work  is  done 
upon  the  crucial  ligaments  if  necessary.    The  wound  is  closed  by  adjusting  the 
two  halves  of  the  patella  carefully  and  suturing  the  fascia  and  the  split  tendons 
together  so  as  to  hold  the  patella  firmly  approximated.   These  sutures  are  best 
made  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.   It  is  not  necessary  to  place  sutures  in  the 
patella  itself.    The  leg  should  be  dressed  in  a  posterior  splint  or  with  plaster  of 
Paris  and  gentle  passive  motion  of  the  patella  is  begun  about  the  seventh  day. 

The  knee  may  be  also  exposed  anteriorly  by  the  bayonet  incision,  which 
begins  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  about  two  inches  above  it,  is  carried 
down,  then  across  the  ligamentum  patellsB  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  patella  and  then  goes  down  along  the  outer  margin  of  the 
ligamentum  patelhe.  The  cross  incision  should  not  be  made  at  a  right  angle 
so  that  the  ligamentum  i)atella  can  be  more  readily  repaired.  This  incision 
requires  longer  for  the  ligamentum  patella  to  repair  and  may  leave  this 
ligament  somewhat  weak. 

If  loose  bodies  are  located  in  the  back  of  the  joint  a  posterior  incision 
may  be  made.  Here  a  long  vertical  incision  is  made  posteriorly  in  the  midline 
beginning  about  three  inches  above  the  joint  and  ending  two  inches  below 
it.  Dissection  is  carried  down  to  the  joint  with  care,  avoiding  the  popliteal 
vessels  and  nerves.    This  incision  is  very  seldom  necessary. 
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Excision  of  the  knee  joint  is  best  done  by  a  slightly  curved  anterior  in- 
cision, though  a  U-shaped  incision  with  its  base  upward,  or  an  H-shaped 
incision  can  be  used.  The  U-shaped  incision  has  the  disadvantage  of  poor 
nutrition  at  the  tip  of  the  flap,  which  is  also  an  objection  to  the  H-shaped 
incision.  The  curved  anterior  incision  begins  at  the  posterior  portion  of 
one  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  lowest  articular 
surface,  is  carried  forward  and  slightly  downward  across  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  knee  and  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  patellae 
and  ends  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  opposite  condyle  of  the  femur. 
This  incision  is  made  while  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed  and  is  carried 
through  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  dividing 
the  ligamentum  patellae  about  half-way  between  its  insertion  into  the 
tibia  and  the  patella.  The  patella  and  the  tissues  of  the  upper  flap  are 
retracted  upward  and  the  joint  is  further  flexed  while  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  divided.  The  flaps  are  retracted,  the  knee  joint  is  acutely  flexed,  and 
a  section  is  sawed  from  the  femur,  particular  care  being  taken  to  guard  the 
popliteal  vessels.  The  femur  is  held  perpendicular  and  the  saw  is  applied  just 
above  the  articular  line  and  so  far  as  possible  about  parallel  with  the  lower 
plane  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles.  The  articular  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  is  next  sawed.  The  sections  are  so  sawed  that  the  bone 
surfaces  when  brought  together  will  make  a  flexion  of  the  knee  of  about  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees.  This  is  much  better  than  having  an  absolutely  straight 
leg.  It  is  important  not  to  remove  too  much  bone.  If  most  of  the  disease  is  re- 
moved the  other  foci  can  be  chiseled  out.  It  is  important  not  to  use  a  curet  as  this 
may  force  septic  material  into  otherwise  healthy  bone.  The  patella  is  left 
if  it  is  healthy,  or  if  slightly  diseased  its  articular  surface  may  be  removed 
by  a  saw  or  chisel  while  it  is  held  in  bone  forceps.  The  culdesac  under  the 
quadriceps  tendon  is  explored  and  the  synovial  membrane  dissected  away. 
The  bone  is  brought  together  and  fastened  in  position  by  sutures  of  stout 
kangaroo  tendon  through  the  bone  along  the  margins  of  the  incision  and 
by  suturing  the  capsule  and  fascia  with  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  The  divided 
ligamentum  patellae  is  sutured  with  chromic  catgut. 

An  excellent  method  of  immobilizing  the  surfaces  of  the  bone  after  ex- 
cision of  the  knee  joint  is  the  inlay  graft  of  Albee,  the  technic  of  which 
has  already  been  described.  This  makes  bony  union  more  certain  and  it  may 
be  used  when  it  would  otherwise  appear  necessary  to  remove  a  larger  sec- 
tion of  bone.  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  more  bone  removed  from  the 
femur  above  the  condyles  the  narrower  the  weight  bearing  surface  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  are  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  stabilizing  the  joint. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  surgeons  to  fix  the  bones  together  by  metal 
nails  or  screws.  These  are  very  likely  to  give  trouble  afterwards.  Irri- 
tating metals,  such  as  iron,  cause  an  osteoporosis  around  the  metal,  and 
so  retard  union.  If  the  bone  cannot  be  held  securely  by  stout  kangaroo  tendon 
it  will  be  best  to  insert  bone  pegs,  which  are  made  from  strips  of  adjacent 
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bone  by  the  electri<;  dowoliiijij  instrument.    The  inlay  grraft  method  of  Alhee 
not  only  holds  the  bones  in  position  but  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  callus. 

The  hip  joint  may  bo  excised  by  the  external  straight  incision  of  Lan- 
genbeck,  the  anterior  straight  incision  of  Barker,  or  the  posterior  angular  incis- 
ion of  Koeher.  The  external  straight  incision  begins  over  the  ilium  about 
three  incites  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  great  trochanter  and  is  carried  down 
live  inches  in  the  long  axis  of  the  femur  just  behind  the  center  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  terminating  below  the  base  of  the  great 
trochanter.  The  incision  after  going  through  the  skin  and  fascia  divides  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle  almost  in  the  line  of  its  fibers.  The  space  betTreen 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle  in  front  and  the  pyriformis  muscle  behind  is  iden- 
tified, widened  by  retraction,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  together  with  the 
periosteum  of  the  great  trochanter  is  incised  longitudinally  to  the  bone. 
The  capsule  may  be  further  divided  by  a  transverse  cut.  The  capsule  with 
the  periosteum  is  raised  witii  a  piMMosteal  elevator  and  the  cotyloid  ligament 
is  divided  by  insert  iiijr  a  stout  knife  between  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
cotyloid  ligament  and  cutting  toward  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  In  this 
manner  the  atmosi)heric  pressure  on  the  joint  is  overcome.  If  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  chiseled 
away.  The  attachment  of  the  muscles  to  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
great  trochanter  is  raised  subperiosteally  if  possible  while  the  knee  and  foot 
are  twisted  to  rotate  the  thigh  inward  and  then  to  rotate  the  thigh  outward. 
The  ligamentum  teres  is  divided  and  the  head  of  the  bone  dislocated  by 
manipulation  of  the  thigh.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  cleared  of  the  soft 
parts  and  held  with  stout  forceps  while  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sawed  off 
below  the  great  trochanter.  There  should  ))e  a  slight  obliquity  from  above 
downward  and  inward.  The  acetabulum  is  cleared  by  a  chisel  and  the  pockets 
of  synovial  pouches  are  removed.  A  drainage  tube  is  inserted.  The  capsule 
and  muscles  are  sutured  with  chromie  or  tanned  catgut.  The  limb  Ls  placed 
in  extension. 

The  anterior  incision  for  excision  of  the  hip  joint  begins  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  goes  downward  about 
four  inches  betwe<Mi  the  rectus  and  sartorius  muscles  on  the  inner  side  and 
the  tensor  vagina*  fenioris  and  gluteal  muscles  on  the  outer  side.  The  lateral 
femoral  cutaiu'ous  nerve  is  retracted  outward  and  so  avoided.  The  inter- 
muscular plane  between  the  muscles  mentioned  is  followed  and  the  muscles 
are  retracted  outward  and  inward  respectively.  The  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumllex  will  require  ligation.  The  joint  is  reached  without  the 
actual  division  of  any  other  muscle,  vessel,  or  nerve  of  consequence.  The 
capsule  is  incised  over  the  front  of  the  joint  in  the  line  of  the  incision  and 
down  to  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  cotyloid  ligament  is  cut  to  admit  air 
and  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  divided  with  a  narrow  finger  saw  or  with  a  wire 
saw  while  retracting  the  soft  parts.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  seized  with 
forceps  and   twist imI   out    of  jmsition   after   dividing   the   ligamentum  teres. 
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^The  cavity  of  the  acetabulum  is  cleared  of  any  diseased  material  and  the 
capsule  is  sutured  after  instituting  drainage. 

The  posterior  angular  incision  of  Kocher  begins  at  the  base  of  the  great 
4arochanter,  is  carried  upward  and  forward  to  tlie  anterior  angle  of  the  great 
:4arochanter,  and  then  obliquely  upward  and  inward  in  the  line  of  the  fibers 
i-jtlt  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
^  jnnsde  over  the  external  portion  of  the  great  trochanter  is  divided  and  the 
^fibers  of  this  muscle  are  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  where  the 
^%rmnches  of  the  gluteal  artery  must  be  cut  and  tied.  The  interval  between 
te  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  above  and  the  pyriformis  muscle  below  is 
^Identified  and  retracted  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  and  of  the 
[^acetabulum  is  exposed.  The  capsule  is  divided  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle.  The  femur  is  rotated  outward  and  the  insertion  of 
Ktb»  gluteus  medius  is  separated  subperiosteally  from  the  bone  externally 
Uid  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  minimus  is  similarly  separated  from  the  bone 
ftlong  the  anterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  insertion  of  the 
piyriformis,  internal  obturator,  and  the  gemelli  muscles  is  similarly  separated 
Crom  the  great  trochanter  and  the  insertion  of  the  obturator  externus  into 
the  digital  fossa  is  raised  subperiosteally  or  by  a  chisel.  The  thigh  is  rotated 
"  Uiward  and  the  inner  and  back  portions  of  the  great  trochanter  are  freed. 
The  cotyloid  ligament  is  divided  to  admit  air.  The  ligamentum  teres  is 
Cut  from  behind  on  the  head  of  the  femur  while  the  thigh  is  adducted  and  ro- 
tated inward.    The  head  is  then  dislocated  into  the  wound  and  removed. 

OSTEOTOMY 

Osteotomy  is  often  necessary  to  overcome  deformities  in  the  leg  or  knee. 
It  is  performed  with  an  osteotome  or  a  saw.  If  an  osteotome  is  used  there  should 
be  a  set  of  at  least  three  different  thicknesses.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  an  osteotome  has  a  point  that  is  wedge-shaped  and  not  beveled 
solely  on  one  side  as  a  chisel.  The  osteotome  of  Macewen  is  a  standard  in 
this  respect.  If  a  saw  is  used  it  should  be  either  the  small  finger  saw  or 
else  a  Gigli  wire  saw.  The  Adams  saw  has  a  narrow  cutting  surface  and 
18  shaped  somewhat  like  a  rather  stout  tenotome  with  the  saw  teeth  occu- 
pying the  cutting  portion  of  the  instrument.  The  handle  is  large,  as  in  an 
ordinary  saw,  so  the  instrument  can  be  manipulated  firmly.  Jones*  saw  has 
a  small  button  on  the  tip  of  the  saw  whieh  u-ill  somewhat  protect  the  soft  tis- 
sue. The  Gigli  wire  saw  surrounds  the  bone  completely.  Through  a  small 
incision  it  is  diflScult  to  protect  the  soft  tissues.  The  circular  motor  saw  is 
often  used  with  considerable  advantage,  especially  in  cuneiform  osteotomy, 
when  the  bone  can  be  readily  exposed. 

Linear  osteotomy  is  often  performed  by  what  is  known  as  the  subcutan- 
eous method;  that  is,  through  a  very  small  incision.  Here  the  section  of  the 
bone  is  guided  largely  by  the  sense  of  touch  with  the  point  of  the  osteotome. 
If  a  wedge-shaped  area  is  removed  the  exposure  of  the  bone  should  be  ample 
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and  the  operation  done  by  si^ht.    There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  a  longer 
incision  that  formerly  obtained,  and  even  the  linear  osteotomy  can  often 
be  more  satisfactorily  done  by  an  incision  sufficient  to  use  the  sense  of  sight 
as  well  as  of  touch.     In   linear  osteotomy,  as  performed   by  Maceweu  for 
knock  knee,  the  outer  side  of  the  knee  and  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  rest 
on  a  sand  bag  which  is  not  too  tifjhtly  filled.    A  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  beginning  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  and  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above   the  adductor  tubercle.     A  long  scalpel  is  inserted  directly  to 
the  bone  and  cutting  upward  makes  an  incision  down  to  the  periosteum  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  large  osteotome.    The  osteotome  is  inserted  beside 
the  knife  down  to  the  bone  and  after  it  has  reached  the  bone  it  is  turned  tran?;- 
versely.     The  edge  of  the  osteotome  is  passed  over  the  bone  until  it  reaches 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  border  and  is  driven  in  from  behind 
forward  and  outward.     After  the  cortex  of  the  bone  is  penetrated  a  finer 
osteotome   is  passed   into   the   Mound   in   the  bone   alongside   the   osteotome 
already  in  position.     The  wider  groove  left  by  the  first  osteotome  readily 
admits  the  second   one  whieh   is  thinner.     The  femur  is  bent   with  a  little 
force    and    the    portion    of    its    c<»rtex    that    remains    undivided    is    broken. 
The   osteotome   should   never   be   removed   from   the   bone   until   the  section 
is   C(»mplete   and    it    is   best    to   shift    its   position   slightly   after    each  blow 
of  the  chisel   to   ])revent    it    from   becoming  bound.     The   osteotome  should 
be   driven    in   such   a    manner   that    it    points   toward   the   surgeon   and  not 
away  fn»ni  him,  as  in  this  way  it   can  be  handled  more  satisfactorily.    It 
is  moved  up  and  down  after  each  blow  of  the  mallet  in  order  to  widen  the 
cut.     The  internal  and  i)osterior  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  first  divided  and 
then  the  osteotome  is  driven  forward  and  outward,  toward  the  front  of  the 
bone.    The  outer  ])art  and  a  j)ortion  of  the  posterior  surface  remain  undivided 
and  are  fractured.     After  withdrawing  the  osteotome  the  wound  is  sutured 
and   dressed   and   the  limb   is   put   up   in  slightly  overcorrected  position  in 
plaster  of  Paris.    This  is  the  typical  operation  of  Macewen  for  knock  knee. 

Cuneiform  osteotomy  refjuires  a  longer  incision  so  the  bone  can  be  com- 
pletely exposed.  Indeed  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  a  long  incision  in 
the  linear  osteotomy.  If  cuneif(»rm  osteotomy  is  done  over  the  head  of  the 
tibia  the  incision  is  mad(»  and  the  periosteum  is  reflected  with  the  soft  parts. 
The  osteotome  outlines  the  base  of  the  wedge  in  the  cortex  of  the  bone.  The 
base  should  corresjxtnd  with  the  angle  of  greatest  deformity  and  should  be 
somewhat  snudler  than  ai)i)ears  to  be  necessary  as  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  it  if 
it  is  actually  too  snuill.  The  whole  thickiu^ss  of  the  bone  is  not  cut  through. 
After  the  wedge  has  l)ccn  removed  and  the  limb  straightened  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  bone  has  not  l)ccn  removed,  m^^     '  ^  be  chiseled  away. 

Osteotomy  by  a  saw  is  usually  don  k  of  the  femur.    A  long 

narrow-bladed   knife    is    inserted   about  above   the   tip   of  the 
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inter  major,  and  pushed  iuward  and  downward  until  it  strikes  the 
of  the  femur  over  which  it  is  passed  at  a  right  angle  to  tlie  axis  of 
jck  of  the  femur,  the  route  being  about  parallel  to  Poupart'-s  ligament. 
:iufe  is  left  in  this  position  and  an  Adams  or  Jones  saw  is  passed  along 


de  of  the  knife  until  the  saw  touches  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  knife 
n  removed  and  the  bone  is  divided  with  a  saw  (Fig.  416).  The  saw 
1  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  bone  has  been  completely  severed. 


1  knock  knee  the  operation  must  be  made  to  suit  the  deformity.  The 
ven  operation,  which  has  been  described,  is  satisfactory  when  the  de- 
^  is  in  the  lower  portou  of  the  femur.  If  the  deformity  is  due  to  en- 
Btnt  of  the  internal  condyle  it  may  be  corrected  either  by  Ogston's 
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operation  (Fig.  417)  or  by  Reeves'  modification  (Pig.  418).  In  Ogston's 
operation  the  knee  is  fully  flexed  and  a  long  narrow-bladed  knife  is  inserted 
through  the  skin  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  internal 
condyle.  The  knife  is  pushed  downward,  forward  and  outward  until  its 
point  is  in  the  intercondyloid  space  when  the  knife  is  turned  with  the  edge 
toward  the  bone  and  is  withdrawn,  cutting  the  soft  structures  to  the  bone. 
An  Adams  saw  is  introduced  through  the  knife  wound  and  divides  the  inner 
condyle  from  above  downward  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  thickness.  The 
leg  is  straightened.  Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  is  completed  as  the  leg 
is  straightened  and  the  condyle  slips  upward.  Macewen  makes  a  cuneiform 
osteotomy  at  this  point  when  the  defect  is  due  to  an  elongated  internal  con- 
dyle. Osteotomy  of  the  tibia  is  made  at  its  most  prominent  deformity  and 
is  usually  a  cuneiform  osteotomy.  Where  exposure  is  easy  the  circular  electric 
saw  can  be  used  instead  of  the  osteotome. 

ASTHSOPLASTT 

Reconstruction  of  an  ankylosed  knee  or  hip  joint  has  been  advocated  by 
the  late  John  B.  JVIurphy.  These  operations,  however,  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory in  the  knee  for  the  joint  loses  much  of  its  stability  and  the  fascia  that 
is  interposed  is  often  absorbed  from  pressure  and  ankylosis  results.  In 
the  hip  joint  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficiently  satisfactory  results  are  not  obtained 
by  one  of  the  types  of  osteotomy  already  described.  Large  special  instru- 
ments for  boring  out  the  acetabulum  are  necessary. 

The  operation  upon  the  knee  joint,  according  to  Murphy,  was  done  prin- 
cipally through  a  long  external  incision  from  a  point  six  inches  above  the 
knee  joint  to  three  inches  l)el()w.  It  is  carried  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  but 
not  through  it  except  over  the  joint  itself.  A  four  inch  vertical  incision  is 
also  made  over  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  joint.  The  patella  is  freed  by 
scalpel  or  chisel,  but  the  quadriceps  tendon  or  the  ligamentum  patellss  is  not 
divided.  The  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee  joint  are  thoroughly  divided  and 
removed.  If  the  ankylosis  is  marked  and  is  bony  the  bone  is  divided  with 
a  chisel  or  saw  and  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia  are  so  shaped  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  is  convex  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  concave 
from  before  backw^ard.  A  large  flap  of  fascia  lata  with  a  thin  layer  of  muscle 
attached  is  dissected  from  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  through  the  external 
incision  with  the  pedicle  below.  The  flap  is  sufficiently  long  to  pass  through 
the  joint  and  to  envelop  well  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  It  is  spread  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  fixed  in  position  with  a  few  catgut  sutures. 
A  similar  but  smaller  flap  is  passed  between  the  patella  and  the  femur.  The 
wound  is  closed  using  a  small  drainage  and  the  leg  is  immobilized  in  plaster. 
Passive  motion  is  begun  after  a  week.  Most  eases  of  this  type  result  in 
ankylosis,  though  there  may  be  an  occasion  in  which  the  operation  is  justi- 
fiable. 

In  arthroplasty  on  the  hip  the  results  have  been  somewhat  more  satisfac* 
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tory  than  on  the  knee,  though  it  is  seldom  that  the  indications  for  this  opera- 
tion are  apparent.    In  Murphy's  technic  a  V-shaped  incision  is  made  with  the 
trochanter  about  the  center  of  the  V.    The  base  of  the  flap  is  five  inches  wide 
and  is  about  four  inches  above  the  trochanter  and  the  point  about  two  inches 
below  the  trochanter.     The  flap  is  dissected   through  the   skin,   superficial 
fascia  and  fascia  lata  and  retracted  upward.    The  base  of  the  trochanter  major 
is  divided  transversely  by  a  Gigli  wire  saw  or  an  osteotome  and  the  severed 
trochanter  with  the  attached  muscles  is  retracted  upward.     The  capsule  of 
the   joint  is  incised  and  separated  completely  from   the   ilium  around  the 
joint;  then  the  head  of  the  femur  is  chiseled  from  tlie  acetabulum,  begin- 
ning at  the  line  of  junction  and  saving  as  much  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
as  possible.    After  freeing  most  of  the  head  the  small  remaining  portion  may 
be  fractured.     The  chisels  are  large  curved  chisels,  such  as  carpenters  use, 
and  should  correspond  to  the  curve  of  a  normal  head  of  the  femur.     The 
acetabulum  is  deepened  by  rongeur  forceps  and  chisel  or  by  an  especially 
constructed  large  burr,  which  reams  out  the  cavity.     The  fascia  lata  which 
was  turned  up  with   the  V-flap  is  dissected   from  the  skin,   placed   in  the 
acetabulum,  and  held  in  position  by  a  few  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic 
catgut.    The  head  of  the  femur  is  so  shaped  and  smoothed  by  rongeur  for- 
ceps or  by  a  concave  reamer  that  it  will  fit  loosely  into  the  acetabulum  before 
the  flap  of  fascia  lata  is  turned  down,  and  snugly  after  the  fascia  lata  has 
been  placed  in  position.    Every  part  of  the  new  articulating  surface  is  covered 
with  fascia.    It  takes  only  the  part  of  the  flap  near  the  base  to  line  the  ace- 
tabulum and  the  apex  is  used  to  cover  the  femur.     This  is -also  fastened  in 
position  by  interrupted  catgut  sutures  inserted  into  the  periosteum  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  and  into  the  edges  of  the  fascial  flap.     The  trochanter 
major  is  then  returned  and  fixed  in  position  by  a  wire  suture  or  a  bone  peg. 
The  wound  is  closed  and  the  leg  placed  in  extension.     It  may  be  necessary 
before  closing  the  wound  to  do  a  tenotomy  on  the  tendons  and  muscles  that 
are  too  greatly  contracted  to  permit  the  thigh  being  placed  in  its  natural 
X>osition. 

OSTEOBITELITIS 

The  type  of  operation  for  osteomyelitis  depends  largely  upon  the  stage 
of  the  inflammation.  Many  limbs  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed,  because 
the  diagnosis  of  rheumatism  or  growing  pains  has  been  made  and  persisted 
in  until  there  has  been  extensive  damage.  The  x-ray  is  the  greatest  help 
in  making  an  early  diagnosis  because  as  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  discussing  surgery  of  the  bones,  irritating  substances  cause  a  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  lime  salts  for  it  is  nature's  effort  to  remove  this  rigid  material  which 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  hyperemia  that  is  necessary  to  combat  inflammation.  Bone, 
therefore,  is  converted  as  nearly  as  possible  into  soft  tissue  so  that  mul- 
tiplication and  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  may  be  unhampered  by  any 
rigid  structure.  The  x-rays  should  in  the  early  stages  show  a  light  spot 
where  the  inflammation  has  begun.     Any  child  who,  after  a  slight  injury 
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or  exposure  to  cold,  has  nmrked  pain  near  the  knee  or  ankle,  particularly 
if  there  is  a  eh  ill  or  fever,  sIkuiUI  be  rejrarded  as  at  least  suspicious  of 
liaviuf?  osteomyelitis  and  if  tlie  roentgenogram  confirms  the  suspicion,  o\y^n- 
tion  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  well  to  mark  the  point  of 
jijreatest  tenderness  before  jriving  an  anesthetic. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  structures  it  is  best  to  use  a  tourniquet.   A 
free  incision  is  made  over  the  affected  bone,  taking  care  to  avoid  opening  into 
the  neighboring  joint.     Due  regard  is  paid  to  vessels  and  nerves.     The  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  tibia  is  the  best  place  for  the  incision  in  the  lep. 
In  the  thigh  the  outer  portion  of  the  thigh  in  front  of  the  biceps  tendon 
or  l)ctAveen  the  l)iccps  tendon  and  the  iliotibial  band  is  the  preferable  area 
for  incision.     In  very  early  stages  there  will  be  no  marked   change  in  the 
tissues  over  the  bone,  or  in  the  ])eriosteum,  except  an  increa.sed  hyperemia, 
but  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease   the  tissues  become   edematous 
and  the  periosteum  is  thickened,  soft,  and  fre(|uently  loosely  attached.    After 
separating  the   periosteum   from  the   bone  over  an  area  of  about  an  incL 
the  bone  is  carefully  examined  for  evidence  of  perforation  and  a  grooved 
director  is  passed  around  the  bone  to  the  popliteal  space,  if  the  femur  is 
being  explored,  as  often  pus  collects  in  this  region.     With  a  burr  or  a  drill 
the  cortex  of  the  bone  is  perforated  and  the  medidla  is  opened  near  the  epi- 
physeal line.    Usually  pus  will  be  recognized  after  the  cortex  has  been  pene- 
trated; l)ut   if  not,  the  o])ening  in  the   cortex   is  sufficiently  enlarged  with 
rongeur  forceps  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  ex])lore  the  bone  more  thoroughly.  In- 
jury to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  must  be  avoided.     As  soon   as  pus  is  dis- 
covered the  focus  is  removed  with  a  curet  and  the  cavity  of  the  bone  filled 
with   pure   carbolic   acid,   which    is   ])ermitted   to   stand   for  about   a   mimite 
and  is  then  washiul  out   with  alc(»hol.     Drainage  is  best  accomplished  >Yith 
a  rubber  tube,  together  with  loose  packing  of  iodoform  gauze.    A  dressing  and 
a  s])lint  are  applied. 

If  no  focus  is  found  it  is  best  to  make  provision  for  drainage  because 
it  uiny  be  ])n>bal)le  that  the  focus  is  present  l)ut  has  not  been  discovered  and 
the  drainage  will  ])rcvcnt  tension  and  attract  the  inflammatory  process  to 
itself  because  of  the  elTort  to  extrude  the  drainage  by  the  lymphatic  current. 
In  later  stages  ])us  is  often  found  under  the  periosteum,  but  this  merely 
means  that  there  has  been  extension  from  the  osteomyelitis.  Suppurative 
periostitis  without  an  external  wound  is  exceedingly  rare  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  the  i)us  is  from  inflammation  within  the  bone. 
After  cleaning  away  the  ]mis  under  the  periosteum  a  fistula  that  may  lead 
within  the  ])one  is  sought  for  and  if  it  is  impo.ssible  to  find  it,  or  if  it  is  im- 
]H'ficticable  to  follow  it.  the  bone  should  be  opened  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  later  stages  of  osteomyelitis  there  may  be  an  extensive  amount  of 
d(»struction  of  the  bone,  and  an  involucrum  results;  or  the  infection  mav  he 
mild  and  the  resistance  of  tin*  ])atient  effective  and,  consequently,  the  inflam- 
mation will  be  located  in  a  small  area  with  comparatively  little  destruction  of 
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the  bone.  Here  the  bone  is  opened  after  exposing  and  retracting  the  peri- 
osteum, the  diseased  bone  is  removed  by  a  chisel  and  the  wound  disinfected 
with  pure  carbolic,  which  is  left  for  a  minute  and  then  removed  and  the 
wound  flushed  with  alcohol,  and  cleaned  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In 
such  instances  the  wound  may  be  dried  and  filled  with  a  plug  or  filling.  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  cavity  of  the  bone  be  dry.  The  tourniquet 
should,  of  course,  remain  in  position  during  the  operation.  The  cavity  of 
the  bone  is  dried  with  gauze  sponges,  or  better  still,  by  a  hot  air  blast.  If 
the  hot  air  blast  is  not  available  the  actual  cautery  can  be  held  in  the  cavity, 
thouprh  not  in  contact  with  the  bone  for  this  will  cause  more  dead  bone.  Af- 
ter the  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  dried  Mosetig-Moorhof 's  filling  is  melted 
and  poured  in  up  to  the  level  of  the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is  brought 
tojarether  loosely  with  sutures  of  catgut  after  the  plug  has  ])ecome  partially 
eolidified.  The  subcutaneous  tissues  are  sutured  with  catgut,  and  the  skin 
with  silkworm-gut. 

The  SIosetig-Moorhof  plug,  which  seems  to  have  stood  the  test  better  than 
any  of  the  su])stitutes,  is  made  as  follows:  The  proportions  consist  of  60 
pj>rts  of  iodoform,  40  parts  of  spermnccti  and  40  onrts  of  oil  of  sesame. 
These  ingredients  are  mixed  and  slowly  heated  to  212°  F.  on  a  water  bath 
and  then  allowed  to  cool  while  being  shaken.  When  ready  for  use  the  mass 
is  heated  to  about  122"^  F.,  which  melts  it,  and  is  eonstantlv  shaken  or  stirred 
to  keep  the  iodoform  e(|ually  distributed.  The  heating  should  be  done  bv 
placing  the  container  in  hot  water.  The  melted  ma«s  is  poured  into  the  wound 
at  about  115°  to  120°  F.,  the  leir  or  thierh  beinnr  held  in  such  a  position  that 
the  margins  of  the  wound  in  the  bone  will  be  horizontal.  Care  must  be  taken 
before  applying  the  plug  tliat  every  recess  of  the  diseased  bone  has  been 
cleansed  and  dried,  as  well  as  disinfected.  This  filling  is  not  suited  for  acute 
Ofiteomyelitis,  because  here  the  reaction  of  tissue  is  so  great  and  the  infec- 
tion is  so  virulent  that  nothing  short  of  drninage  will  be  adequate.  After 
drainage  for  a  few  weeks,  however,  tin*  Closet ig-^loorliof  plug  can  often 
be  used  to  fill  the  cavitv.  Frequently  some  of  \ho  plug  is  extruded  between 
the  lines  of  sutures,  as  the  cavitv  fills  in  with  granulations.  Occasionally  th\s 
does  not  happen  and  the  wound  heals  superficially,  the  bone  plug  being  grad- 
upllv  absorbed.  For  montlis  and  years  afterwards,  during  the  absorption 
of  the  plug,  traces  of  iodine  can  be  detected  in  the  urine.  This  does  not 
apparently  injure  healthy  kidneys,  but  if  any  nephritis  \vas  present  before 
the  osteomyelitis  occurred  there  might  be  sonu^  danger  in  using  tlie  plug, 
and  here  packing  with  gauze  is  ])robably  the  best  treatment. 

Aside  from  any  otlier  consideration  the  use  of  a  bone  filling  saves  the 
patient  many  dressings  and  cojisiderable  pain  and  results  in  a  juore  symmetri- 
cal bone,  even  if  part  of  the  filling  is  extruded,  as  frequently  happens.  It 
merely  requires  a  superficial  dressing  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
almost  daily  packing  of  a  deep  and  tortuous  wound  in  th*^ 

If  a  considerable  mat»  **'  ^one  has  been  killed  by  "ma 
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sefiHOStrum  forms  and  around  it  is  Imilt  up  layers  of  liriiiR  bone,  which 
t'liciose  tlie  R('<(ut'stnmi,  and  this  is  called  the  iuvolucrum.  If  the  operatiun 
is  done  in  the  parly  stage  and  the  pressure  that  accompanies  mflammation 
is  removpd  before  the  septie  products  are  scattered  extensively  through  the 
medullary  eavity  of  the  ))one,  the  formation  of  a  sequestrum  may  be  prercDtfd 
unless  the  infection  is  very  virulent  or  the  patient's  resistance  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  If  a  sequestrum,  however,  has  formed,  the  time  for  operation  for  its 
removal  should  be  chosen  with  considerable  care.  During  the  verj-  aeale 
stages,  even  if  a  se<iueslnim  is  forming,  operation  is  uuwise  except  to  relieve 
prewiure  and  institute  draiuagc,  because  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  bone  that  are 
necessarily  left  after  an  operation  will  become  infected  from  the  inHamma- 
tion  and  the  destruction  of  more  bone  Hill  of  necessity  be  repeated.  Afler 
the  virulence  of  the  inflaniinalion  has  subsided,  and  particularly  if  the  dead 
bone  is  well  sei)arated  fnim  the  livinp  bone,  operation  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  continued  presence  of  the  dead  bone  merely 
acts  as  a  refuge  and  a  culture  mcdinni  for  bacteria  and  septic  products. 


•^     %^ 


In  chronic  cases,  wlicn  the  involucrum  is  weak,  it  may  be  wise  to  estab- 
lish drainufre  and  keep  the  wound  clean  until  the  involucrum  has  become  suffi- 
ciently stroiifT  to  hold  (be  general  shape  of  the  bone.  As  a  rule,  however, 
when  the  sequestrum  is  sharply  marked  from  its  surrounding  adjacent  bone 
the  involucrum  is  suflicieiitly  firm  to  hold  the  general  contour  of  the  bone 
after  removal  of  the  seiiucstruni.  Where  there  arc  two  bones,  as  in  the  leg 
and  forearm,  the  sequestrum  can  be  removed  earlier  because  the  healthy  bone 
acts  as  a  splint.  The  periiisteum  is  stripped  from  the  dead  bone  together 
with  adherent  cortical  cells  of  bone  and  folded  over  after  disiufecting  the 
cavity  frinn  wliicH  the  diseased  bone  was  removed.  The  wound  can  then  be 
closed  with  the  expectation  tliat  the  periosteum  and  its  thin  layer  of  camhium 
bone  will  reproduce  the  shaft.  E.  II.  Nichols,  of  Harvard,  haa  done  excel- 
lent work  along  this  line  and  has  shown  that  there  are  stages  in  osteomyelitis 
in  which  the  periosteum  will  produce  bone  very  much  more  readily  than  at 
other  times. 

The  removal  of  a  scfinestruni  is  merely  an  extended  form  of  the  operatkin 
that  has  already  been  de.scrii>ed.     A  tourniquet  is  used  and  the  i 
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sii£ScieDtly  long  to  enable  the  sequestrum  to  be  removed  and  the  cavity 
from  which  it  has  come  to  be  explored  thoroughly.  The  tibia  is  the  bone  on 
which  the  operation  of  sequestrotomy  is  most  frequently  performed.  After 
applying  the  tourniquet  an  InciKiou  is  made  the  len^rth  of  the  diseased  bone 
and  the  periosteum  is  divided,  stripped  up,  and  retracted.  The  involuerum 
over  the  sequestrum  is  usually  thin  and  soft,  but  portions  of  it  may  be  firm. 
It  is  removed  with  rongeur  forceps,  or  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  so  that  the 
sequestrum  and  every  portion  of  the  cavity  containing  it  can  be  thoroughly 
explored.  If  it  is  practical  to  do  so  it  is  well  to  remove  one  wall  of  the 
involuerum,  saving  if  possible  the  crest  of  the  bone  if  it  is  the  tibia,  as  this 
is  the  strongest  portion.  If  one  wall  is  completely  removed  the  soft  tissues 
can  fill  in  the  cavity  and  this  will  greatly  hasten  the  process  of  healing 
(Rg.  419).  A  small  portion  of  heulthy  cortical  bone  left  adherent  to  the 
periosteum  is  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  shaft  of  the  bone  satisfactorily  if 
a  splint  is  applied  and  the  bone  is  protected  from  strain  during  convalescence. 


Pil.   420.— Another  tni:lhod   of  avoii 
Fir,  421.— The  mobiliied  wall  uf  th< 


After  removing  the  sequestrum  and  a  portion  of  the  involuerum  the  cavity  is 
curetted  and  cleaned  with  gauze  and  peroxide.  The  cavity  may  then  be  dis- 
infected with  pure  carbolic  which  is  followed  by  alcohol,  or  tincture  of  iodine 
may  be  applied.  I£  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  diseased  bone  has  been 
removed  the  wound  may  be  closed,  filling  space  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
obliterated  with  the  Mosetig-Moorliof  bone  plug.  Some  surgeons  prefer 
using  salt  solution  and  suturing  the  soft  parts  to  prevent  its  escape.  Some- 
times in  neglected  cases,  the  involuerum  is  so  dense  that  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  remove  a  sufficient  amount  to  bring  in  the  soft  tissues.  Here 
the  Mosetig-Moorhof  plug  may  be  utilized,  or  one  of  several  plastic  proce- 
dnres  can  be  done.  One  wall  of  the  involuerum  may  be  so  separated  and 
mobilized  that  it  will  fall  in  on  the  cavity  (Pigs.  420  and  421).  The  ovcr- 
lyiDg  Boft  parts  may  be  undermined  and  fastened  to  ■  "  *•  o£  the  wound 
by  pegs  or  snturea-     ''^"   however,  leaves  a  furr  I  deform- 

ity, whieb  i*  o'  ifting  of  soft  j  1  by  a 
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peil  1111  •■uIh fed  ilap  can  be  done  in-conliii^  to  the  operatiuii  of  vun  EisekWi 
Aceonliiig  t»  this  niellKid  if  the  defect  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia 
flap  witli  its  hase  do\vmvni-d  is  fashioned  over  the  upper  part  of  the  til 
after  the  lower  defect  lias  lieeii  prepared  by  a  euret  and  ehisel  and  the  It 
which  inclndes  the  skin,  periostenni,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  corli 
hone  attached  to  the  periostenni  is  turned  down  into  the  defect  (Figs.  4 
423  and  424).     Care  must  Ite  taken  not  to  twist  the  pedicle  too  greatly.   ' 


.IelV<-(  ill  (he  iipiicr  |i;irt  <A'  1  lie  wound  is  closed  as  far  as  possible  by  nno 
niiiiin-fiiiid  sli.liii-  ilir  skin. 

Trans|)liiiil;iti' I'  fnt  iiil lel'ect  of  ilic  bone  after  the  cavitarjftj 

come  sterile  h;is  I u  don,-  with  some  success.     PortblU  of  *"" 

ni;iy  also  he  utilized  as  a   filling  if  there  is  but  little  ' 
h.itic.     Ii  is  liest  to  Kraft  bone  only  after  tlie  cavity  ] 
'uijx  llie  leehnir  of  bone  <j:raflin<r  that  has  already  ' 
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ELEPHANTIASIS 


Obstniction  of  the  main  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  leg  causes  swelling 
le  lower  extremity  which  may  assume  enormous  proportions.  This  swel- 
ls not  the  result  of  interference  with  the  blood  circulation,  but  is  due 
y  to  obstruction  in  the  lymph  current.  These  ca.ses  of  elephantiasii;  are 
1  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  operation  of  Kondoleon,  of  Greece,  who 
avors  to  secure  nn  anastomosis  between   the   superfietal   and   the  deep 


phatie  systems  of  the  lep,  as  the  obstniction  that  produces  the  swelling 
Uto  be  chiefly  if  not  entirely  in  the  lymphatics  that  drain  the  skin  and 
%  of  the  leff  and  Ibiirb.  This  operation  has  been  nscd  with  eonsid- 
thy  Matas,  Roystcr.  Hill  and  Sistrniik.  Kistrnnk  has  modified 
king  it  somewhat  more  extensive  and  removing  a  consid- 


made  on  the  outer  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  inner  sur- 
extending  externally  from  just  below  the  trochanter 
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major  to  just  above  the  external  malleolus  (Figs.  425  and  426).  A  large 
slice  of  the  edematous  fat  is  removed  and  the  fascia  is  opened  do\ni  to 
the  muscle.  A  strip  of  fascia  about  two  inches  wide  is  excised  and  the 
ed«:es  of  the  fascia  are  fastened  to  the  muscle  by  interrupted  sutures 
of  catgut  in  order  to  fix  the  fascia  in  position.  The  edges  may  be  tucked 
in  at  the  point  of  suture  and  in  this  way  will  probably  prevent  the  rapid 
reunion  of  the  fascia.  The  skin  is  closed  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
tanned  or  chromic  catgut  or  with  silk.  The  skin  and  fat  should  come  together 
over  the  exposed  muscle.  If  the  incision  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  leg  and 
thigh  does  not  relieve,  an  incision  on  the  inner  side  can  be  made  a  month 
or  two  later.  Here  the  incision  is  made  from  a  point  near  the  perineum 
directly  down  to  just  above  the  internal  malleolu.s.  A  mass  of  fat  is  r^ 
moved  and  a  strip  of  fascia  lata  is  excised,  the  edges  of  the  fascia  being  fas- 
tened to  the  muscle  as  after  the  external  in(»ision.  The  skin  being  closed  with 
continuous  sutures  without  drainage.  By  careful  hemostasis  but  little  blood 
is  lost  and  the  anastomosis  between  the  deep  and  the  superficial  lymphatics  is 
usually  so  satisfactory  as  to  result  in  a  cure. 

The  patient  should  wear  a  support  and  promote  the  lymphatic  circulation 
by  hot  api)lications  and  massage  for  several  weeks  after  the  operation. 

VARICOSE  VEINS 

The  type  of  operation  for  removal  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  depends 
upon  the  extent  and  the  location  of  the  diseased  veins.    There  are  three  forms 
of  veins  in   the  lower  extremity:     (1)   those  without  valves  in  which  the 
blood  may  run  either  way,  (2)   veins  in  which  the  valves  direct  the  blood 
toward  the  surface,  and  (3)  veins  in  which  the  valves  direct  the  blood  toward 
the  deep  veins.     The  perforating  branches  that  connect  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial veins  are  most  numerous  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  leg.   h 
the  middle  of  the  leg  these  perforating  branches  are  surrounded  by  muscles 
and  consequently  the  superficial  veins  are  frequently  the  first  to  dilate,  at 
different  points,  because  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  prevents  drainage  into  the 
deep  veins.     The  subcutaneous  ligation  that  was  formerly  practiced  is  not 
now  considered  satisfactory  and  division  or  excision  of  the  vein  gives  better 
results.     The  veins  may  be  divided  and  ligated  in  the  thigh,  excising  a  por- 
tion of  the  main  trunk,  or  a  circular  incision  can  be  made  below  the  knee  and 
multiple  ligations  done  on  the  divided  veins. 

Schede  encircles  the  leg  with  an  incision  about  the  junction  of  the  Uflpjf 
and  the  middle  thirds,  cutting  all  tissues  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  tjiflp^j 
ends  of  the  divided  veins,  and  suturing  the  skin.    Friedel,  after 
long  saphenous  in  the  thigh,  makes  a  spiral  incison,  beginnii^'* 
knee  and  encircling  the  leg  several  times  ending  the  incision  o* 
the  foot.    All  veins  are  tied,  but  the  wound  is  left  open. 

Trendelenburg  li gates  and  resects  the  san' 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  above  and  hf 
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lectioD  in  the  thigh  can  be  accomplished  through  a  long  incision  from  the 
pfaenoos  opening  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  condyle  and  this 
ly  be  continued  to  the  internal  malleolus.  Tlie  scar  at  the  knee,  however, 
often  an  annoyance  and  if  an  ulcer  is  present  the  incision  should  not  extend 
it,  80  as  to  avoid  infection  iu  the  wound. 

The  operation  of  C.  H.  Mayo  is  simpler  and  avoids  extensive  scarring  of 
e  skin.     He  uses  multiple  short  incisions  over  the  course  of  the  vein,  be- 


The  vein  is  doubly  ligated,  di- 

neoosly  as  far  as  possible  (Pig. 

\1  end  of  the  vein  through  an 

(  stripper."    Instead  of  the 

ean  be  used  satisfactorily. 


4:10 


EtATivi:  siiwii-; 


Wlrt'ii  I  he  slii|i|iiti^'  lias  hccii  niriiol  as  t'«r  ilnwii  the  tliittli  as  possible  tlii'mJol 
Mil'  vein  stvipju'r  is  t-ut  limvii  iipim  mid  tlie  vein  is  brought  up  into  a  sW 
iiieLSLon  ami  limscncil  tVinii  tlic  tissiics  in  its  neighbor  hood.  The  vein  sirip 
per  tliroinrh  which  Hie  vein  is  stil!  Ihreadeil  is  again  pushed  down  benemli 
rlip  skill  III  II  jioint  lieliiu-  tile  knee  if  possible,  and  is  attain  cut  down 
(l-'ifr.  4-281.  This  avnitis  making  an  ineision  on  a  Ifvel  with  the  knee  jmul. 
The  vein  is  jji-oufitit  u])  tlirmiffh  this  last  ini^iisinn  and  lipaled  below.    It  isiv 


hod  cpf 


]nis-iil)le  til  iisi'  the  vein  slrii)iii'i-  iiinrli  below  the  knee  beeause  the  varieo-« 
veins  liiTi'  jii'i'  very  Iiirgi'  ami  tin-  bram-lies  are  numerous.  Along  the  iuner 
side  lit'  1lie  leg  an  ineision  is  niaile  either  straight  or  eurved  and  fashioucd 
to  give  till'  niaxitniiiM  e\|iosiire  of  the  veins,  and  the  veins  are  exeised.  If  an 
ulcer  is  jireseiit  it  slicmlil  be  ]ini(ei-led  by  gauze  during  the  propres-s  of  the 
(i|ieration  on  the  veins  and  after  this  has  been  completed,  the  ulcer  niny  be 
exi-iseil   and   the   raw   siirlilec  skin    grafted   with   Thiersch   grafts. 


THE  SCIATIC  NERVE  AND  BRANCHES 

>  (if  nperalinns  npoii  iierves  has  already  been  described,  but 
wounds  or  liiiiinrs  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  the  sciatic 
1  main  branebes.  the  tibial  and  the  common  peroneal.  In  «- 
lie   nerve   fur  streteliing   or  other   purposes  the   patient  lies 
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prone.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  great  trochanter  are  identified 
and  an  incision  is  made  midway  between  these  points  and,  beginning  just  above 
the  gluteal  fold,  it  goes  down  the  leg  for  about  four  or  five  inches.  The  small 
sciatic  nerve  is  then  seen.  The  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus  will  be 
found  about  the  middle  of  the  incision.  The  hamstring  muscles  are  demon- 
strated by  bending  the  knee  so  as  to  identify  them  aud  are  retracted  inward. 
The  nerve  is  a  little  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  than  to  the 
great  trochanter.  In  exposing  the  upper  portion  of  the  sciatic  for  suturing, 
the  incision  is  more  extensive.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision  is  vertical 
as  is  made  for  stretching  the  nerve,  but  at  the  gluteal  fold  it  curves  sharply 
outward  along  the  outer  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  is  carried  to 
the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  trochanter  major,  or  higher  if  necessary.  A  flap 
is  reflected  and  turned  inward,  exposing  the  upper  portion  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  This  incision  tends  somewhat  to  prevent  infection  and  gives  a  satis- 
factory scar.  The  internal  popliteal  or  tibial  nerve,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
exposed  by  an  incision  that  begins  opposite  the  center  of  the  popliteal  space 
and  is  carried  three  and  one-half  inches  downward  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  sliort  saphenous  vein  and  the  small  nerve 
are  retracted  and  after  dividing  tlie  deep  fascia  the  two  heads  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius are  separated.  The  short  saphenous  vein  empties  into  the  popliteal 
vein  beneath  the  nerve,  the  tibial  nerve  being  most  superficial,  the  vein  next 
and  the  artery  nearest  the  joint.  The  external  popliteal  or  common  peroneal 
nerve  follows  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal  space  and  lies  close  to  the  biceps. 
The  nerve  passes  over  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  biceps,  and  crosses  the  fibula  just  below  its  head  beneath 
the  upper  fibers  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle.  When  the  knee  is  flexed  the 
nerve  may  be  easily  felt  just  behind  the  biceps  tendon.  The  incision  to  ex- 
pose the  nerve  is  about  two  inches  long  and  runs  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  from  behind  the  prominence  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  toward  the  posterior  border  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
The  biceps  tendon  is  exposed  and  the  knee  is  flexed  to  relax  the  tendon. 
The  nerve  lies  near  the  attachment  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  between  this  point  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  identify  the  biceps  tendon  as  sometimes  a  band  of 
fascia  mav  simulate  this  tendon. 


CHAPTER  XX 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  THORAX  EXCEPT  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND 

THE  RIBS 

Operations  upon  tlie  ribs  are  done  in  two  types  of  cases:  (1)  those  in  which 
there  is  a  disease  of  the  rib  itself  and  the  operation  is  designed  to  remove 
the  disease  by  removing  tlie  rib,  and  (2)  those  in  which  a  healthy  rib  is  re- 
moved to  gain  access  to  tlie  contents  of  the  thorax,  to  mobilize  the  chest 
wall  to  fill  a  cavity,  as  after  chronic  empyema,  or  in  cardiolysis  when  the 
rigid  ribs  hold  the  adherent  heart  and  it  is  necessary  to  mobilize  the  chest 
wall  over  the  heart. 

Operations  for  tumors  involving  the  chest  wall  or  ribs  cannot,  of  course, 
be  typical,  but  whenever  the  pleura  is  opened  certain  definite  procedures 
must  be  followed.  The  most  important  of  these  is  to  avoid  sudden  collapse 
of  the  lungs.  This  accident  is  serious  if  there  is  a  wide  opening  in  the  chest 
and  the  mediastiiuim  is  not  rendered  immobile.  The  late  John  B.  Murphy 
called  attention  to  this  danger  and  the  necessity  for  fixing  a  collapsed  lung 
by  grasping  it  with  forceps  in  order  that  the  diaphragm  may  act  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  chest  may  be  considered  as  two  barrels  of  a  syringe,  the  midline  repre- 
senting a  flexible  partition  between  the  two  barrels.  If  the  diaphragm  is 
likened  to  the  piston  of  a  syringe  it  can  easily  ])e  seen  that  but  little  change 
in  pressure  can  be  induced  in  eitlier  barrel  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
piston  if  there  is  a  large  opening  in  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  syringe  and 
at  the  same  time  the  partition  between  the  two  cylinders  is  so  flexible  that 
it  readily  flaps  to  either  side.  If,  however,  the  partition  is  held  rigid,  suc- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  unopened  compartment  by  descent  of  the  piston,  or 
compression  by  ascent. 

So  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  embarrassed  by  a  large  opening  in 
one  pleura.  If  both  pleural  cavities  communicate  with  each  other,  which 
is  uncommon  in  man,  but  common  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  prog- 
nosis is  much  more  serious.  If  the  opening  into  the  pleura  is  small  and 
can  be  closed  by  a  pad  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  is  greatly  re- 
lieved, if  not  done  away  witli,  because  tlie  pleural  cavity  being  filled  with 
air  and  the  opening  into  the  pleura  closed,  the  median  partition  is  stabilized 
and  respiration  goes  on  satisfactorily.  A  hole,  how^ever,  through  which 
the  air  rushes  in  and  out  jmiduces  a  flapping  back  and  forth  of  the  median 
partition  between  the  ])lenral  cavities  and  almost  nullifies  the  function  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  injuries  of  the  pleura,  then,  the  opening  must  eitlier  be 
closed  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else  the  collapsed  lung  must  be  caught 
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rubber-covered  clamps  or  gauze  and  held  firmly  during  some  necessary  ma- 
nipulation so  that  the  median  partition  is  stabilized  and  the  lung  of  the  un- 
opened pleura  can  expand  and  contract  during  respiration. 

In  operations  for  removal  of  sections  of  the  chest  wall  including  the 
ribs,  a  differential  pressure  cabinet  was  formerly  employed  in  which  the 
patient's  head  and  neck  were  placed  in  a  cabinet  with  increased  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  so  the  danger  of  collapse  of  the  lung  was  avoided.  These 
cabinets  were  expensive,  complicated,  and  unsatisfactory  and  the  simpler 
method  of  Metzer  and  Auer  who  introduced  intratracheal  anesthesia  is  much 
more  satisfactory.  Modifications  have  been  numerous.  Samuel  Robinson 
devised  an  apparatus  in  which  ether  may  be  administered  by  insufflation 
through  a  mask.  In  intratracheal  insufflation  anesthesia  the  electric  motor 
which  is  used  to  pump  in  the  air  should  always  be  supplemented  by  a  hand 
or  foot  bellows  to  be  used  in  an  emergency  if  the  motor  breaks  down.  This 
bellows  as  well  as  the  whole  apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before 
giving  the  anesthesia.  The  pump  should  be  connected  with  an  air  filter 
and  a  manometer,  as  well  as  with  a  safety  valve  of  ample  size,  which  releases 
at  a  pressure  of  about  25  mm.  of  mercury.  In  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  intratracheal  anesthesia  the  lung  tissue  was  occasionally  ruptured 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  safety  valve.  The  intratracheal  tubes  are  pref- 
erably of  woven  silk  rather  than  rubber,  though  a  rubber  tube  of  the  same 
consistency  as  that  used  in  a  soft  rubber  catheter  is  satisfactory.  The  sizes 
vary  from  22  to  24  French  according  to  the  size  of  the  larynx  and  the  tubes 
should  be  marked  at  two  points,  one  about  12  c.c.  from  the  tip,  which  indi- 
cates the  distance  of  the  glottis  from  the  teeth,  and  the  other  at  26  c.c.  from 
the  tip,  which  indicates  the  distance  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  to 
the  teeth.  The  tube  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  fill  about  half  the  lumen 
of  the  trachea  so  air  can  readily  escape  around  it.  If  too  small  the  returning 
air  escapes  too  quickly,  while  if  too  large  excessive  pressure  is  made  in  the 
lung  and  the  interchange  of  air  is  interfered  with.  After  sterilization  the 
tube  is  chilled  with  ice  before  introduction.  It  is  best  introduced  by  the 
direct  laryngoscope,  according  to  the  technic  of  Jackson,  the  patient  hav- 
ing been  previously  etherized  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  tube  is  inserted 
after  the  patient  is  under  full  surgical  anesthesia.  After  the  tube  has  been 
inserted  and  protected  from  the  teeth  by  a  wedge  or  a  clamp  of  some  de- 
vice and  after  the  pumping  apparatus  has  been  connected,  the  epigastrium 
should  be  carefully  noticed  to  see  if  there  is  any  swelling  of  the  stomach  as 
the  tube  may  have  been  inserted  into  the  esophagus  instead  of  into  the 
trachea.  This  mistake  has  happened,  particularly  if  the  tube  is  inserted  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  as  is  the  practice  with  some  operators,  instead  of  through 
the  direct  laryngoscope  of  Jackson. 

One  of  the  chief  disadvantages  of  intratracheal  anesthesia  or  any  form 
of  differential  pressure  is  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lung.  In 
normal  respiration  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lung 
capillaries  is  greater  after  deep  than  after  shallow  inspirations,  so  that  with 
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the  continuous  expansion  of  the  lung  by  any  form  of  intratracheal  insuffla- 
tion or  differential  pressure  the  circulation  of  the  lung  becomes  greatly  im- 
paired and  this  may  account  for  some  of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  after 
long  operations  upon  the  lungs  under  differential  pressure.  It  is  best 
to  permit  the  lungs  to  collapse  about  once  every  minute  or  even  oftener, 
except  at  some  critical  stage  of  the  operation  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
continuous  expansion  for  a  longer  time.  Just  before  closing  the  wound  and 
after  the  last  stitch  has  been  inserted  but  before  it  is  tied,  a  forceps  is  intro- 
duced into  the  pleural  cavity  and  opened  so  as  to  spread  the  wound  slightly, 
while  the  pressure  within  the  lung  is  raised  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  fill  out 
the  pleural  cavity.  Air  left  after  surgical  operations  seems  to  predispose  to 
infection,  and  drainage  in  these  cases  is  always  undesirable. 

If,  however,  the  pleura  is  accidently  opened  while  operating  upon  the 
ribs  either  plugging  the  opening  quickly  so  as  to  stabilize  the  air  that  has 
already  entered,  or,  if  the  wound  is  a  large  one,  grasping  the  collapsed  lung 
firmly  with  gauze  or  a  soft  forceps  and  holding  it  steady  will  usually  ser\'e 
to  tide  over  the  crisis. 

In  removing  sections  of  the  chest  wall  for  tumors  the  same  general  pre- 
cautions should  be  exercised  as  in  operating  for  malignant  diseases  elsewhere. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the  tumor  in  one  mass.  The  general 
anatomy  of  the  chest  wall  must  be  borne  in  mind.  A  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  intercostal  and  the  internal  mammary  arteries  is  important.  As 
little  blood  must  be  lost  as  i)ossibIe  and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
clamping  the  vessels  as  they  are  divided  and  by  separating  the  intercostal 
vessels  from  the  lower  l)order  of  the  rib  and  doubly  ligating  them  before 
they  are  divided.  Provision  iu\ist  be  made  for  closure  of  the  pleural  cavity 
after  removal  of  the  tumor,  if  tlie  defect  is  so  large  as  to  prevent  approxima- 
tion of  the  pleura.  A  large  flap  with  jui  ample  base  and  containing  as  much 
subcutaneous  tissue  as  possi])le  is  turned  into  the  defect.  The  flap  should 
be  outlined,  dissected  up,  and  be  ready  to  be  placed  over  the  defect,  being 
protected  by  moist  gauze,  before  the  tumor  is  excised.  In  this  way  embar- 
rassment from  the  exposure  of  the  open  pleura  will  be  as  short  as  possible. 
If  an  intratracheal  apparatus  is  unavailable,  or  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 
it,  the  opening  should  be  quickly  filled  with  quantities  of  gauze  wrung  out 
of  salt  solution,  the  tumor  rapidly  removed,  and  the  flap  which  has  previ- 
ously been  formed  is  sutured  in  position,  except  at  its  lower  margin,  before 
removing  the  gauze.  Interrupted  sutures  are  inserted  into  the  lower  portion 
of  the  wound  between  the  flap  and  the  chest  wall  but  not  tied.  The  gauze  is 
then  quickly  removed  and  the  sutures  are  tied.  The  sutures  of  the  flap  of  the 
chest  should  be  interrupted  silkworm-gut  and  should  be  placed  close  together, 
but  tied  not  too  tightly.  The  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  covered  wnth  strip.s 
of  iodoform  gauze  that  have  been  soaked  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin. 
An  abundant  dressing  is  applied  over  the  whole  wound. 

Aside  from  tumors  such  as  carcinomas  which  will  demand  the  excision 
not  only  of  the  rib  but  its  periosteum  and  surrounding  tissue,  there  are  two 
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-judications  for  operation  in  which  the  periosteum  should  be  removed  along 
with  the  rib  or  its  cartilage.  Occasionally  in  a  rigid  chest  wall  where  the 
ehest  is  barrel  shaped  and  the  ribs  are  fixed,  particularly  in  certain  types 
of  asthma,  it  may  become  necessary  to  mobilize  the  ribs  by  excising  parts 
of  the  costal  cartilage.  This  is  done  by  removing  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  In 
some  cases  operation  on  one  side  alone  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  usu- 
ally a  bilateral  operation  is  more  eflfective.  It  will  probably  be  safer  to 
operate  upon  the  two  sides  at  different  times.  These  cartilages  may  be  re- 
moved through  a  single  long  vertical  incision  which  exposes  all  of  the  carti- 
la^,  or  by  multiple  incisions  over  each  cartilage.  Sometimes  a  portion  of 
the  bony  rib  is  included  along  with  the  cartilage.  It  is  doubtless  better  to 
Me  a  single  incision  which  begins  just  below  the  clavicle  and  goes  down- 
ward about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  sternum.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  wound  the  internal  mammary  artery.  Each  cartilage  is  cut 
©lose  to  the  sternum  and  lifted  upward  along  with  its  perichondrium  and  dis- 
sected outward  toward  the  rib.  After  the  cartilages  have  been  removed,  the 
mtercostal  structures  are  sewed  together  to  obliterate  the  dead  space  and  les- 
■en  the  chances  of  regeneration  of  the  cartilage.  The  operation  can  be  done 
^Uider  local  anesthesia  as  patients  in  which  the  operation  is  indicated  are 
*^ot  good  subjects  for  a  general  anesthesia.  Similarly  in  certain  rib  resections 
U>  obliterate  cavities  in  the  pleura  or  when  the  breast  or  pericardium  are  ad- 
kerent  to  the  chest  wall,  the  periosteum  should  be  removed  along  with  the  rib. 
This  latter  operation  is  known  as  card ioly sis.  It  is  only  applicable  to  that 
type  of  pericarditis  which  is  characterized  by  adhesions  between  the  pericar- 
dium, pleura,  diaphragm  and  mediastinum,  practically  gluing  together  these 
Structures  and  the  heart.  Separation  of  these  adhesions  alone  does  but  little 
good  and  is  commonly  followed  by  early  recurrence.  In  instances  in  which 
this  operation  is  indicated  the  work  of  the  heart  is  seriously  interfered  with 
and  the  systolic  contraction  is  followed  by  a  marked  bulging  during  diastole. 
For  cardiolysis  an  incision  is  made  which  is  curved  with  its  convexity 
downward  on  about  the  level,  of  the  fourth  rib  and  is  carried  from  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum  to  the  anterior  axillary  line.  The  incision  is  carried  to 
the  ribs  and  the  skin  and  muscle  on  each  side  of  the  wound  are  dissected  up, 
exposing  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  from  the  junction  with  their  carti- 
lages for  a  distance  of  about  four  inches.  These  three  ribs  are  resected,  pref- 
erably with  their  periosteum  as  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  regenerate. 
This,  however,  must  be  carefully  done  over  the  outer  portion  of  the  wound  as 
there  is  great  risk  of  injuring  the  pleura  at  this  point.  It  may  probably 
he  wiser  to  remove  the  periosteum  w^ith  the  rib  over  the  inner  inch  and  a 
half  where  the  adhesions  are  so  dense  as  to  obliterate  the  pleura  and  in  the 
outer  portion  of  the  wound  where  the  pleura  is  thin  and  likely  to  be  injured 
the  ribs  can  be  removed  subperiosteally.  After  four  inches  of  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs  have  been  removed,  the  inner  inch  and  a  half  being  removed  with 
the  periosteum,  the  muscle  is  brought  together  after  hemostasis  has  been  com- 
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pleted.    The  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner.    Sometimes  the  costal  nr* 
tilagcfs  arc  also  removed  with  the  ribs. 

Typhoid  ribs  occur  after  typhoid  fever  and  as  the  incidence  of  tvpkid 
fever  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  preventive  medicine  and  Taccination.  tkis 
dJM'ase  is  now  rare.    W.  W.  Keen  brought  this  affection  into  prominence  in 
liis  monograph  on  surgical  diseases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  he  reports  sev- 
eral cases.     Operation  for  this  condition  presents  certain  features  that  an 
difTerent  from  operations  for  pure  pyogenic  infections.     The  disease  often 
develops  months  and  even  years  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  and  sometimes, 
unless  a  careful  history  is  taken  or  serum  tests  are  made,  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever  may  be  overlooked.     Typhoid  bacilli  may  remain  in  the  ribs 
in  pure  culture  for  months  or  years  after  the  attack  of  t\T)hoid.    The  disease 
Kcems  particularly  likely  to  occur  about  the  junction  of  the  rib  and  its  costal 
cartilage,  and  infection  of  the  costal  cartilage  is  obstinate. 

A  thorough  exposure  of  the  diseased  rib  or  ribs  is  made  by  an  ineiaon 
parallel  to  the  ribs  and  the  tissue  on  either  side  is  undermined  and  retractei 
If  a  fistula  exists  the  incision  is  so  made  as  to  surround  the  fistula  and 
every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  infection  of  the  soft  tissues.     By  previously 
disinfecting  the  superficial  part  of  the  fistula  and  packing  it  with  a  strip 
of  gauze  soaked  in  tincture  of  iodine  just   before  the   operation  contami- 
nation   of    the    adjacent    flaps    may    sometimes    be    prevented.       After  tke 
flaps  of  skin   and   subcutaneous  tissue   with   the  muscle   over   the  ribs  have 
been  freely  ni()])ilize(l   and  retracted   the   periosteum   over  the   rib  and  the 
perichondrium  over  the  cartilage  are  incised  and  stripped  up  with  a  peri- 
osteal elevator.     (Jreat  care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  rib  because  the  pleura  is  here  very  easily  injured.     In  resect- 
ing a  ril)  for  empyema  where  the  pleura  is  thick  and  where  the  purpose 
of  the  operation  is  to  incise  the  pleura  there  is  but  little  need  for  care,  but 
with  a  typhoid  rib  and  normal  pleura  the  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity  with 
the  possibility  of  infecting  the  pleura  should  be  carefully  avoided.    By  hug- 
ging the  posterior  surface  of  the  rib  and  exposing  its  edges  and  the  costal 
cartilage  thoroughly  ])ef()re  attempting  to  strip  the  posterior  layer,  and  then 
working  ehielly  from  above  downward,  injury  to  the  pleura  can  usually  be 
avoided.    It  is  best  fully  to  separate  the  rib  and  divide  it  with  bone  forceps 
at  the  outer  portion  of  the  wound.     It  can  then  be  gently  lifted  and  the 
periosteum  along  with  the  pleura  stripped  off  from  without  inward  as  the 
end  of  the  rib  is  elevated.    When  the  junction  with  the  cartilage  is  reached 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  across  the  cartilage  and  remove  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
eased cartilage  with  a  sharp  curet.    Usually  the  lower  ribs  are  affected  and 
their  costal  cartilages  are  fused  together  near  the  sternum.    Not  only  the  rib 
but  the  costal  cartilage  must  be  removed  well  beyond  the  visibly  affected  area, 
else  a  recurrence  is  certain.     As  soon  as  the  rib  has  been  resected  its  bed 
and  the  stuni])  of  the  rib  should  be  protected  by  moist  gauze  to  avoid  in- 
fection of  the  exposed  end  of  the  rib.     It  is  wise  to  stitch  the  periosteum 
over  the  stump  of  the  rib  before  proceeding  further  with  the  operation.    Af- 
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ter  removing  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  cartilage  well  into  the  healthy  tissue 
the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  cartilage  together  with  the  periosteum  or  peri- 
chondrium that  has  been  left  are  swabbed  with  gauze  soaked  in  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  wound  is  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm-gut  but 
provision  should  be  made  for  drainage  by  a  stab  wound  at  a  dependent  por- 
tion of  the  wound  through  which  a  rubber  tube  is  inserted.  The  dressing 
should  be  firm  so  as  to  fix  the  ribs  and  limit  respiration,  otherwise  there 
will  be  considerable  pain  from  the  motion  of  the  unattached  rib.  Usually 
there  is  a  congestion  of  the  pleura  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  operation 
and  symptoms  of  localized  pleurisy  may  appear  merely  from  the  trauma  that 
has  been  done  over  the  pleura  and  not  from  any  infection.  Often  the  ribs 
and  cartilage  are  at  least  partially  reproduced  from  the  periosteum  and 
perichondrium  together  with  some  of  the  cambium  layer  which  has  been  left 
after  removal  of  the  rib. 

EMPYEMA 

Removal  of  the  ribs  to  gain  access  to  the  contents  of  the  thorax  is  a  much 
simpler  procedure  than  the  operation  for  typhoid  ribs.  When  resection  of 
a  rib  is  indicated  for  empyema  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib  in  the  midaxillary  line 
or  the  ninth  rib  just  external  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula  is  best  for  an 
unconfined  empyema.  The  operation  should,  as  a  rule,  be  done  under  local 
anesthetic  and  with  care  it  can  be  almost  painless.  Before  beginning  the 
operation  it  is  definitely  ascertained  that  pus  is  present  by  aspirating 
the  pleural  cavity  just  above  or  just  below  the  portion  of  rib  that  the  sur- 
geon intends  to  remove.  After  infiltrating  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
with  novocain  solution  an  incision  is  made  down  to  the  periosteum.  Bleeding 
points  are  clamped  and  tied  or  whipped  over  with  catgut  in  a  needle  before 
proceeding  with  the  operation.  After  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened 
and  pus  has  contaminated  the  wound  any  manipulation,  such  as  tying  ves- 
sels or  securing  bleeding  points,  is  unwise  as  the  infection  may  thereby  be 
spread.  The  periosteum  is  infiltrated  with  novocain  and  incised  about  the 
middle  of  the  rib  for  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  inches.  Tissues  along  the 
lower  and  upper  border  of  the  rib  should  be  particularly  well  infiltrated.  The 
periosteum  is  stripped  up,  hugging  the  rib  closely,  especially  at  its  lower  bor- 
der where  the  main  intercostal  vessels  lie.  After  exposing  the  bone  above 
and  below,  the  posterior  part  of  the  periosteum  is  infiltrated  with  a  small, 
fine  needle  and  the  periosteum  is  further  separated  from  the  rib.  This  can 
be  readily  done  by  inserting  the  edge  of  a  periosteal  elevator  and  making 
lateral  motions.  The  periosteal  elevator  is  then  placed  beneath  the  rib  which 
is  divided  with  bone  forceps  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound.  The  inner 
portion  is  raised,  the  periosteum  stripped  further  back  if  necessary,  and 
about  two  inches  of  the  rib  are  removed.  The  periosteum  is  incised  longi- 
tudinally in  the  middle  and  pus  allowed  to  escape.  It  should  not  flow  too 
freely  because  this  may  produce  such  sadden  changes  in  the  lung  and  in 
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the  circulation  of  the  lung  that  the  patient  may  collapse.  No  effort  should 
be  made  to  irrigate  the  cavity  though  any  large  pieces  of  fibrin  that  are 
loose  and  protrude  from  the  wound  should  be  removed.  A  large  rubber 
tube  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  having  two  or  three 
])erforations  is  inserted  into  the  wound  for  four  or  five  inches.  The  oater 
portion  of  the  tube  is  split  in  two  pieces  and  each  half  is  perforated  and  & 
long  tape  tied  into  the  perforations.  The  tapes  are  carried  around  tlie 
body  and  tied  to  each  other.  No  effort  is  made  to  evacuate  all  of  the  pus  im- 
mediately, though  most  of  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  stopping  the  flow 
at  intervals  if  coughing  or  other  symptoms  show  that  the  patient  is  being 
too  much  embarrassed  by  the  rapid  flow  of  pus.  Abundant  dry  sterile  dress- 
ings are  applied  and  renewed  every  few  hours  until  the  discharge  decreases. 
The  clean  dressing  should  be  ready  and  should  be  applied  promptly  after 


rcmovinf,'  tlie  Koilcd  dressing  so  as  to  protect  tlie  pleural  cavity  from  the  free 
iind  unobstructed  ingress  of  air. 

Resection  of  a  rib  is  not  always  npcessary  in  the  treatment  of  empy- 
ema. The  indications  for  the  proper  type  of  operation  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained. In  patients  who  are  desperately  ill  and,  particularly,  those  with 
streptocoeeie  infection  that  follows  certain  types  of  pneumonia  after  influ- 
"nza,  resection  of  the  rib  is  distinctly  contraindicated.  Here  the  patient's 
resistance  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  tlie  leukocyte  count  is  low,  and  no  more  should 
be  done  tlmn  is  absolutely  nceessjiry.  The  ends  of  the  rib,  too,  are  particularly 
liable  to  become  infected  in  such  irases  and  will  constitute  a  source  of  sepsis. 
Aspiration  or  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  cannula  in  an  intercostal  space 
with  the  insertion  of  a  tube  through  the  cannula  after  the  trocar  has  been 
removed,  can  be  (|uickly  done  with  but  little  shock  to  the  patient  and  in  this 
type  of  discs  is  undoubledly  prefenililo  to  resection  of  the  rib. 

■\Vhcn  the  resistance  is  low,  ptirticuliirly  in  the  early  streptococcic  infec- 
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Uons,  Operation  should  be  along  as  conservative  Hues  as  possible  and  ahvays 
under  local  anesthesia.  The  diagnosis  is  definitely  determined  by  aspiration 
fltnd  a  short  incision  is  made  tbrougli  the  skin  in  the  intercostal  space  through 
"Which  the  drainage  would  be  most  satisfactory  and  usually  in  the  midaxillary 
lixie.  The  incision  is  made  close  to  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  to  avoid  the 
intercostal  vessels  and  is  only  about  half  an  inch  long.  A  trocar  and  cannula 
Are  selected  so  that  a  No.  17  French  catheter  can  be  threaded  through  the 
cannula.  The  trocar  and  cannula  are  thrust  through  the  incision  into  the 
empyema.  The  trocar  is  withdrawn  and  a  soft  rubber  catheter  with  two 
extra  openings  near  its  end  is  threaded  through  the  cannula  until  about 
tbree  or  four  inches  of  the  catheter  remain  in  the  empyema  cavity.  The  can- 
nula is  gradually  withdrawn  while  threading  more  and  more  of  the  catheter 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  amount  of  the  catheter  that  remains  in  the 
pleural  cavity  can  be  readily  determined  by  measuring  the  portion  on  the 
outside  of  the  incision  with  another  catheter.  The  tube  is  so  adjusted  that 
about  six  inches  remain  within  the  pleura.     The  catheter  is  fastened  to  the 


skin  with  adhesive  straps  and  connected  with  a  rubber  tube  that  carries  the 
drainage  into  a  bottle.  Three  or  four  days  later  negative  pressure  can  be 
arranged  by  eouneeting  the  drainage  tube  with  a  bottle  from  which  the  air 
has  been  pumped,  or  with  a  collapsible  rubber  bag,  such  as  the  Politzer  bag 
(Fig.  429).  Irrigation  of  an  empyema  cavity,  certainly  in  the  early  stages, 
is  never  advisable. 

There  are  many  methods  of  producing  negative  pressure  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  or  at  least  of  preventing  the  free  entrance  of  air.  The  patients  may 
often  be  permitted  to  walk  around  with  the  drainage  tube  attached  to  a 
bottle  that  is  kept  at  a  partial  vacuum.  While  the  patient  is  in  bed  the 
eotranee  of  air  into  the  pleura  may  be  effected  by  connecting  the  drainage 
tube  with  a  tube  of  rubber  dam.  This  is  long,  easily  collapsible,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  bottle  containing  some  antiseptic  solution.  On  expiration  or 
coughing  the  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity  is  forced  through  this  tube  of  rub- 
ber dam,  but  on  inspiration  the  tube  collapses  and  prevents  ingress  of  air. 
This  method,  which  has  been  suggested  by  Joseph  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
simple  and  may  be  all  that  is  required.  A  valve  can  be  arranged  over  the  exit  of 
the  tube  if  there  is  a  shoulder  to  the  tube.    A  rubber  tube  that  resemblea  a 
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KpoftI,  having  a  wide  outer  flaiitre  and  a  narrow  or  no  inner  flange  is  used  (Fij 
430).  After  iuKertion  of  this  tnhe  a  little  curtain  of  rubber  dam  is  fasUw 
over  the  upper  margin  of  tlip  tube,  and  will  act  as  a  valve,  permitlin 
the  outflow  of  drainage  without  the  entrance  of  air.  This  valve,  howevo 
is  likely  to  become  displaced  though  such  a  tube  has  distinct  advantap 
in  enabling  the  drainage  through  the  thoracic  wall  around  the  tube  to  bei: 


\ 

tight,  Tlie  valve  const  met  inn  can  be  omitted  and  the  openiug  o£  the  flan 
tube  connocted  with  another  rubber  tube  and  negative  pressure  can  be  i 
vided  for  by  some  of  the  methods  that  have  been  described. 

Any  tii))c  used  for  the  drainage  of  cmiiyema  in  the  intercostal  space  she 
be  either  very  slout  elastic  tube  or  a  rijrid  rubber  or  metal  tube,  for  the 
may  eompress  and  occlude  it. 

In  an  old  empyema  whore  for  some  reason  drainage  has  been  inefficient 
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ug  has  ciillapaed,  a  space  is  left  which  is  difficult  of  closure.  Two  prin- 
are  followed  in  operation  for  the  cure  of  this  condition.    In  one  the  ribs 

elves  are  removed  in  order  to  mobilize  the  chest  wall  and  permit  it 

ic  into  the  cavity.  In  the  other  an  attempt  is  made  to  promote  expansion 
lung  by  removing  from  it  the  membrane  which  binds  it  down. 

a  mobilizing  the  chest  wall  two  types  of  operations  have  been  employed. 

B  operation,  which  is  called  the  method  of  Kstlander,  sections  of  several 


re  removed  over  the  cavity.  The  upper  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity 
e  difficult  to  close  than  the  lower  portion,  as  in  the  lower  portion  the 
agm  frequently  ascenda  to  help  the  obliteration.  Care  must  be  taken, 
remove  the  ribs  as  high  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  by  a  U-shaped 
n  or  by  straight  incisions  so  fashioned  that  two  ribs  can  be  removed 
'ach  incLsion,  which  is  made  in  the  intercostal  space,  the  soft  tissues  be- 
tracted  above  or  below.    The  ribs  removed  are  usually  the  second,  third, 
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fourth  and  fifth,  though  more  can  be  resected  if  necessary.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  operation  is  that  often  in  these  old  cases  the  pleura  and  chest  wall 
are  so  thickened  by  the  inflammation  that  the  chest  wall  will  not  collapse  even 
after  the  ribs  have  been  removed. 

Here  the  operation  of  Schede  may  be  done.  An  incision  begins  at  the 
origin  of  the  major  pectoral  muscle  on  a  level  with  the  axilla  and  is  car- 
ried downward  to  a  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  sac,  which  is  usu- 
ally the  tenth  rib  in  the  posterior  axillary  line.  The  incision  curves  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  coming  up  behind  the  scapula  at  a  point 
about  the  level  of  the  second  rib  between  the  spine  and  the  scapula.  The 
flap  includes  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles and  is  dissected  up  freely.    The  ribs  that  are  exposed  are  subperiosteally 


I'iR.  43,V— The  >kiu  flap  is  sutiirrd  in  position.      It  is  not  usually  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole   cavity. 

resected  from  tlieir  tubercles  to  the  costal  cartilage,  dividing  the  rib  about 
its  middle  with  bone  forceps  and  dissecting  it  from  this  point  outward  and 
forward  until  a  suflieient  amount  of  rib  is  removed.  A  long  incision  is  made 
through  the  periosteum  of  one  of  the  removed  ribs  and  the  pleural  cavity  is  ex- 
plored so  the  extent  to  which  other  ribs  or  tissue  should  be  removed  is  accurately 
ascertained.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  ribs  has  been  resected,  all  of  the  tis- 
sue is  removed  tliat  seems  to  be  necessiiry  to  expose  the  cavity  thoroughly,  includ- 
ing the  periosteum,  intercostal  muscles  and  the  thickened  pleura  (Fig.  431).  The 
intercostal  vessels  are  secured  if  possible  before  division  by  clamping  and  are 
ligated  after  the  tissues  have  been  removed.  Every  bleeding  vessel  is  clamped. 
Granulations  are  wiped  away  with  dry  gauze  and  the  flap  which  was  originally 
reflected  is  turned  down  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  collapsed  lung  and 
fastened  in  i)osition  with  sutures  and  pads.  (Fig.  432).  The  flap  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  wound  but  it  is  tucked  in  to  cover  the  lung 
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surface  of  the  old  empyema  cavity  (Fig.  433).  It  is  important  not  to  use  strong 
antiseptics  in  such  an  operation  as  the  great  extent  of  raw  surface  will  make 
absorption  of  some  antiseptics  so  great  as  to  be  toxic. 

Such  an  operation  is  exceedingly  dangerous  on  the  class  of  patients  in 
^rhom  it  is  indicated  and  it  is  frequently  best  done  in  two  stages,  first  remov- 
the  flap  and  excising  one  or  more  of  the  ribs,  and  later  removing  the  chest 
11  including  the  rest  of  the  ribs,  intercostal  muscles,  periosteum,  and  parietal 
pleura. 

Frequently  the  form  of  flap,  as  suggested  by  Schede,  is  modified  or  en- 
tirely changed.  S.  Robinson  has  suggested  a  T-shaped  flap  with  the  horizontal 
portion  under  the  axilla  as  this  gives  greater  nutrition  to  the  flaps.  It 
'W'ould  be  difficult  to  close  the  opening  by  this  flap  if  the  deepest  part  of  the 
e«.vity  is  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  pleura.  Occasionally  muscle,  fat  or  in 
'W'omen  the  mammary  gland  has  been  transplanted  by  a  flap  to  fill  in  the 
ca.vity  of  an  obstinate  empyema. 

According  to  the  technic  of  Robinson  the  muscles  over  the  chest  may  be 
dissected  free  from  the  skin  and  implanted  as  a  flap  into  the  empyema  cavity. 
Carl  Beck  utilizes  skin  flaps  which  are  held  in  position  by  tampon,  no  stitches 
being  used.    The  denuded  surface  is  inclined  to  heal  rapidly. 

The  operation  of  Fowler  embodies  the  principle  of  removing  the  membrane 
that  binds  down  the  collapsed  lung.  Fowler  and  others  noticed  that  in  most 
Cases  of  chronic  empyema,  even  though  the  lung  has  been  collapsed  and  bound 
down  for  years,  it  has  very  considerable  resiliency  if  the  membrane  that 
covers  it  is  removed.  The  pleural  cavity  is  freely  exposed  by  the  resection  of 
three  or  four  ribs  through  an  incision,  which  is  made  to  include  the  ori- 
fice of  the  sinus.  Four  inches  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  are  removed  and 
the  parietal  pleura  is  widely  opened.  Blunt  dissection  is  begun,  first  in  the 
direction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  fibrinous  membrane  is  peeled  off  from 
the  lung  upward  and  toward  the  midline.  It  is  finally  detached  from  the  lung 
above.  If  the  empyema  has  been  drained  for  more  than  five  months  the  lung 
is  not  likely  to  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  the  cavity.  Ransohoff  in  some  cases 
where  the  peeling  off  of  the  membrane  is  difficult  made  multiple  incisions 
over  the  collapsed  lung  which  are  carried  down  through  this  membrane  and 
criss-crossed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  lung  to  expand  without  the 
necessity  of  dissecting  off  the  entire  membrane.  It  is  usually  best  to  combine 
the  principle  of  Estlander  in  multiple  resection  of  the  ribs  with  that  of 
decortication  of  the  lung.  Of  course,  where  the  existence  of  the  empyema  has 
been  so  long  that  the  lung  has  been  hopelessly  collapsed  and  expansion  is 
impossible  decortication  will  be  useless. 

THE  LUNG 

Surgery  of  the  lung  necessitates  approach  to  the  lung  through  the  pleura. 
Where  the  lesion  is  small  this  may  be  done  by  the  same  method  of  re- 
secting the  rib  that  has  been  described  in  empyema.    If,  however,  the  opera- 
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tioii  is  to  be  extonsive  or  a  eonsidorable  section  of  the  lung  is  to  be  removd, 
the  exposure  should  be  ample  and  is  probably  best  effected  by  an  mtereosiil 
incision  throuprh  practically  the  whole  length  of  the  seventh  intercostal  spa« 
with  forcible  separation  of  the  ribs  by  "rib  spreaders,*'  which  are  controM 
by  powerful  levers  or  screws.     Or  exposure  may  be  aided  by  resection  oi 
a  few  inches  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  posteriorly  near  their  tubereK 
This  makes  the  mobilization  of  the  chest  wall  less  difficult. 

Abscess  of  the  lunji:  may  demand  operation.  The  abscess  should  V«e 
accurately  located  by  physical  signs,  x-ray  and  an  aspirating  needle.  A.  D. 
Bevan*  practices  incision  in  an  intercostal  space  down  to  the  pleura  under 
local  anesthesia.  This  incision  is  about  three  inches  long  and  is  carried  duvn 
carefully  through  the  intercostal  muscles  which  are  gently  divided  to  explore 
the  pleura  (Fig.  41)4).  If  the  i)leura  is  normal  in  appearance  tlie  lung  can  be 
seen  moving  through  it.     The  parietal  pleura  is  pressed  inward  and  the  dh- 
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FiK.    -13-1.—  DiaKfam    showinjr   niotlnMl    of    injcctinR    local   anesthetic    for    operation    on   abscess   of   the   luug. 
The  al^^c^•^s  is  reprcseiiicHl  hy  the  sha<led  area.     (.Method  of  A.  D.   Bcvan.) 


scess  is  aspirated  for  diagnostic  jniri)()ses.  The  needle  should  be  a  very  fine 
one  so  its  withdrawal  will  not  i)erniit  leakage  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The 
wound  is  thtMi  i)acUed  with  iodoform  gauze  which  holds  the  parietal  pleura 
against  the  pleura  of  the  lung  ovl'v  a  space  about  two  inches  in  diameter  (Fip. 
4.*Jr)).  In  this  manner  adhesions  an»  ])rodueed  between  the  parietal  and  the  vis- 
ceral pleura  without  oi)ening  the  j)leural  cavity.  Four  or  five  days  later  the 
packing  is  removed  and  the  lung  abscess  is  again  aspirated.  With  a  sharp- 
pointed  electric  cautery  a  tunnel  is  cauterized  through  the  lung  tissue  to 
the  abscess  cavity  alongside  the  aspirating  needle  which  is  carefully  kept 
in  i)osition  (Fig.  415(0.  As  soon  as  the  cavity  is  entered  a  rubber  drain- 
age tube,  which  is  not  easily  compressed,  such  as  a  soft  rubber  catheter,  is 
inserted  into  tlu*  abscess  cavity  and  fastened  in  p6sition  by  suturing  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  skin  wound  and  also  by  inserting  a  safety  pin. 

C.  A.  Hedhlom,'-  of  the  ^Fayo  dinic,  reports  a  series  of  operations  for  ab- 


^Siii«i(nl   flitiirs  of  CMiioju'ii.  April,   \*)]'K  W.    1*.   Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pp.  349-354. 
2Me(i.   Kec,  New  York,  Scptcniher   13,   1919. 
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'C8S  o£  the  lung  and  advises  reseetiou  o£  about  three  ribs  under  local  anes- 
**8i8  with  a  larger  exposure  of  the  abscess  cavity. 

After  operation  the  drainage  may  persist  for  months  or  years  and  the 
Stnla  that  ia  left  is  difficult  to  close.  Bevaii,^  under  local  anesthesia,  resects 
■«ie  fistulous  tract  left  by  prolonged  drainasre  of  a  lung  abscess  (Fig.  437). 


After  resecting  about  three  and  one-half  inches  of  three  or  more  ribs  in  order 
to  give  ample  exposure,  the  fistulous  tract  is  grasped  with  forceps  and  pulled 
down.  The  fistulous  opening  is  split  up  until  the  abscess  cavity  is  found  {Fig. 
438).  The  abscess  cavity  and  the  fistula  are  lined  with  a  tougli  membrane 
which  Bevan  dissects  out  under  local  anesthesia,  beginning  with  the  lining 
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meml)rane  of  the  abscess  and  (liss(»etiii*i:  from  that  down  to  the  opening  of  the  fis- 
tida,  iisin*r  the  fistulous  tract  as  a  tractor  (Fig.  438).  A  small  portion  of  the 
adjacent  hnifr  tissue  is  included  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abscess  and 
the  fistula.  The  bronchus  Avliich  opens  into  the  abscess  is  left  without  i 
suture  (Fig.  4.']9).  The  cavity  is  pack(»d  with  iodoform  gauze  and  no  effort  fc 
made  to  close  the  incision  except  by  a  few  sutures  in  the  skin  at  the  extremitifs 
of  the  incision. 

Wounds  of  the  lung  may  be  sutured,  particularly  when  it  is  necessarvtu 
control  bleeding.  Often,  however,  bleeding  can  be  controlled  merely  by  open- 
ing the  pleural  cavity,  which  permits  collapse  of  the  lung  and  so  cheeks  hemor- 
rhage unless  a  very  large  vessel  is  injured. 


rij?.   -i^T.     Tlic  liiu's  of  incision   f.»r  olosnrc  <"f  a   fistula  following  abscess  of  the   Jung.     (BevinJ 

In  injuries  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  an  intercostal  incision  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  interspace,  whicli  extends  the  complete  length  of  the  rib,  gives  ex- 
cellent exposure  wlien  used  in  connection  with  a  rib  spreader.     This  is  aUo 
quick  exposure  and  avoids  the  n(»cessity  of  resection,  which  not  only  tiikes 
more  time,  but  involves  additional  trauma  and  loss  of  blood.     At  the  conclu- 
sion of  tlie  ()i)erati()n  the  ribs  are  brought  together  by  stout  interrupted  silk 
sutures,  whicli  are  i)asse(l  around  the  ribs  and  tied.     Usually  three  such  su- 
tures  at    difTerent    ])()rtions   of   the    wound   are   sufficient.      The   upper  lobe 
is  best  exi)osed  by  a  curved  incision  with  its  convexity  downward,  beginning 
in  front  at  the  second  intercostal  intersi)ace,  going  dow-n  below  the  angle  of 
the  sca])ula,  and  up  ajrain  parallel  to  the  s[)ine.    In  this  w-ay  the  scapula  can 
be  swung  ui)ward  before  incising  the  third  interspace.     The  rib  spreader  is 
inserted.     The  lung  is  drawn  up  into  the  wound  after  protecting  the  pleura 
as  well  as  i)ossible  by  carefully  packing  it  oiT  with  moist  gauze.     Bleedinp 
points  are  sought  for  and  sutured,  preferably  with  chromic  or  tanned  catgut. 
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mattress  type  of  suture  or  the  ordinary  single  suture  may  be  used.  The 
res  should  be  tied  gently,  else  they  will  cut  out.  If  intratracheal  aues- 
B  is  used  the  pressure  should  be  increased  so  that  the  lung  barely  fills 
ileoral  cavity  just  before  the  last  sutures  that  render  the  pleura  air  tight 
ied. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  localized  tumor  or  bronchiectasis,  excision  of  a 
of  the  lung  may  be  necessary.  In  excision,  the  lung  is  exposed  prefer- 
under  intratracheal  anesthesia  with  a  long  intercostal  incision  and  rib 


aders,  or  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs  may  be  done.  After  exposure  the 
ised  lobe  is  isolated  and  the  pedicle  crushed  as  near  the  hilum  as  possible 
a  strong  clamp.  The  lobe  is  cut  away  and  the  vessels  are  tied.  A  stout 
ure  is  placed  on  the  stump.  A  suture  is  passed  from  the  stump  to  the 
t  in  order  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  sturap  and  to  stabilize  the  medias- 
M.  This  suture  should  not  be  tight.  A  large  cigarette  drain  is  carried 
a  to  the  stump  of  the  resected  lobe  and  brought  out  through  the  chest  wall. 
S.  Robinson*  has  done  a  number  of  successful  resections  of  a  lobe  of  the 
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lung  and  he  prefers  doinR  tlik  operiition  in  two  or  three  stages  and  wiilmil 
any  differential  pressure  apparatus  of  any  kind  but  aimply  with  the  ortoi^ 
anesthesia.  He  does  not  use  intratracheal  anesthesia  but  in  bronchieetisis  1 
sometimes  inserts  a  small  tube  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea  to  rtmin 
pxeessive  seeretions  by  suction  while  he  is  operating.  The  incisiim  he  pr 
fers  is  erescentie  M-ith  its  convexity  dciwnward.     It  begins  at  the  fifth  r 


two  inches  from  the  spinal  eolunin,  is  cariied  across  the  eighth  rib  ii 
seajuilar  line  and  titen  ugt  to  the  Itjvcl  of  the  sixth  rib  in  the  niami 
line  [Vi\!.  440).  Skin  and  fut  are  dissected  from  the  miwcle  for  about 
iiicli.  The  muscle  fibers  are  divided  transversely  between  clamps. 
M-vfnth.  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  are  resected  subperiosteally  from  theii 
n\,-s  i>>  the  anterior  axillary  line.  The  intercostal  bundles  arc  tied  ani 
iiu'vcd.     The  skin  and  muscle  Itap  is  then  replaced  and  the  wound  sul 
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without  drainage.  A  week  later  the  seeond  stage  of  the  operation  is  under- 
taken and  the  flap  is  retracted  after  removing  the  stitches.  New  adhesions 
will  have  formed  with  the  upper  lobe  which  will  anchor  it  in  position.  The 
pleura  is  opened  widely  and  the  adhesions  are  separated  first  from  the  dia- 
phragm so  that  a  clamp  may  be  applied  to  the  hilum  of  the  lobe  if  necessary 
(Fig.  441).  The  upper  adhesions  are  then  separated.  If  separation  of  adhe- 
sions is  difficult  it  is  best  to  make  a  third  stage  and  remove  the  lobe  of  the  lung 
a  week  later.  When  this  is  done  a  long  curved  clamp  is  placed  on  the  root  of 
the  lobe  to  be  excised  and  the  lobe  is  cut  away  half  an  inch  from  the  clamp 
(Fig.  442).  The  blood  vessels  and  the  bronchi  are  tied  separately  with  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut  and  a  mass  ligature  of  kangaroo  tendon  or  braided  silk  is 
placed  just  proximal  to  the  clamp  and  tied  firmly  as  the  clamp  is  released. 


Fig.   440. — The   line  of  incision   for  excision   of  a  lobe  of   the   lung.      (S.    Robinson.) 


According  to  Robinson  there  is  always  some  leakage  of  the  bronchial  stump 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  close  the  bronchus  by  burying  it.  The  wound 
is  packed  with  gauze,  no  drainage  tube  being  used,  and  the  gauze  is  not  dis- 
turbed for  four  days  when  it  has  become  foul  and  as  much  of  it  is  removed 
as  possible  w^ithout  too  much  pain.  Repacking  is  carefully  done  to  prevent 
pocketing.  A  drainage  tube  should  not  substitute  gauze  packing  at  any  time. 
It  will  probably  take  about  four  months  for  obliteration  of  the  cavity. 

The  production  of  artificial  pneumothorax  may  be  necessary  for  the 
control  of  hemorrhage,  or  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  may 
be  done  with  a  trocar  and  cannula,  or  with  a  hollow  needle.  In  emergency 
cases  puncture  of  the  pleural  cavity  can  be  performed  with  an  ordinary  as- 
pirating needle,  shoving  the  skin  to  one  side  so  that  when  the  needle  is  with- 
drawn the  skin  will  act  as  a  valve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.    In  tuber- 
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ciiliisis,  (ir  wliiTc  tliiTc  is  im  I'mn-'rciu-y,  Hit'  ii])criitiini  slii>iilJ  W  iicrf^ni-l 
wirli  iinji-f  i-.ivf  iiiKl  iiilri.iii'ii  iiitni.liic.'il  iiislt-iul  (if  iiir.  Oxym-u  h  ujA; 
iiIisiii'IkmI  lull  iiiti'np'ri  is  iiliMii-ln'il  itnirli  itinrc  slowly.  T)i>-  lms  is  v;a!i<>. 
Ijy  ])jissiiifr  il  ihi-.iiii,'h  ;i  niltln-i'  .-nil  wliii-li  li.-^  in  ii  l.Jisiii  nf  \i<-\  wMnw 
t\v>-<'ii  iiu<  tiiiik  jiiid  iii-(-i1l<-.  .\  iiiiii]iini<-l<-r  is  iisi-<l  mtd  u"-^  is  ;i<li]iitt>-<l  timii:L 
piili'-Til  filiii'i-  frivt's  siniis  nf  disi-riitil'in-i  in-  until  mily  ii  sli^iil  jirw;: 
is  sliiiwii.  Till-  Ki"*  i'*  11"!  iiilrniliiri'd  until  tht*  niNiuinii'ti'r  douii>iisira1-.li 
iLi'^iiitivf  nrrssuiv  and  nsrilliitinn  tliiit  tin'  jili-ural  cavity  Ims  Ij-'vii  puhTf 
If  llic  i)jiti('iil  lii'Kin^  to  I'liiiipliiin  of  dini>-ult  hivatliiii-;  tin*  injci'liMris  nt  ^ 


slmuld  111-  discontinued  at  once.  Tin-  tras  may  be  iiijt'f'li-d  every  two  to 
days  iiiilil  eonipld..  ci.lliiiis'-  of  llic  limtr  is  villained  «iid  a  positive  ihh-ksu 
iitit  iriore  than  ;!  i-iii.  is  sinnvn  on  the  manometer.  Tliis  iiietliod  is  more 
forlahle  and  avoids  Die  <lan<rers  thai  \v..nld  oeeui-  if  eimiptete  eollapst'  (v 
hni<;  is  atterii|iied  at  ..n<'  silliiiL'. 

In  i.rodu.-ins.'  an  ai-tificial  imcntnoihorax  for  the  eure  of  tiibei-elllosis 
('[■ill  i)oiuls  slic.nld  lie  eiii|di;isi/.'d.  Tlie  amount  (if  nitrotroii  introdiicr 
eaeli  sittinfr  vuiies  liom  2(H)  to  4110  cc     Some  palietits  may  stand  more 
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■s.  The  anterior  or  posterior  axillary  line  and  tlie  ninth  intercostal 
space  are  usually  chosen.  If  on  aeecjunt  of  adhesions  or  for  other  reason 
region  is  not  satisfactory  the  third  interspace  near  the  anterior  axillary 
is  aplected.  It  is  best  to  infiltrate  the  tissues  with  novociiine  through  a  fine 
le  in  order  to  make  the  procedure  as  painless  as  possible,  then  a  larger 
le  c«n  be  used  for  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  pulling  the  skin  either  up  or 
1  before  inserting  it  so  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  a  valve  and  cover  the 
lure  of  the  needle  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pas.  After  the  needle  has 
trated  the  pleural  cavity  if  it  is  introduced  carefully  and  the  manometer 
hed  the  lung  will  not  be  injured.     After  complete  collapse  of  the  lung 


leen  procured  over  a  series  of  injections  given  every  two  days  no  further 
ment  need  be  giveu  for  a  month  or  longer.  The  patient  should  rest  in  bed 
.  day  after  the  injection  and  if  there  is  any  embarrassment  of  respiration 
ujection  should  be  either  discontinued  or  at  least  not  repeated.  The  lung 
Id  be  kept  collapsed  from  two  to  three  years  except  in  eases  with  large  cav- 
where  the  collapse  should  he  maintained  indefinitely, 
[n  mediastinal  tumors  an  incision  is  made  from  the  sternoclavicular  ar- 
ation  downward  to  about  the  level  of  the  third  rib  and  then  outward  in 
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the  fourth  intercostal  space  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  may  be  indieatei 
The  tissues  are  divided  down  to  the  infrahyoid  muscles  and  the  sternum, A? 
index  finprer  is  introduced  into  the  notch  al)ove  the  sternum  and  graduallT 
carried  down  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  hugging  the  bone  asclos* 
as  possil)le.    The  ]>leura  is  exposed  in  the  third  interspace  after  separation  o! 
the  major  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles  and  the  internal  mammary  vf< 
scls  are  tied  and  divided.    The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  inserted  tlir.iu?h 
the  third  inters])ace  and  pushed  upward  close  to  the  sternum  until  it  meets 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand.    In  this  way  the  vessels  of  the  mediastinum 
are  shoved  out  of  the  way  and  the  sternum  can  be  divided  longitudinally  with 
forceps.     The  raw  surfaces  are  covered  with  gauze  and  forcibly  retracted 
The  tumor  is  dealt  with  and  the  tissue's  are  replaced  in  position  and  held  by 
stout  sutun^s  passed  around  th(»  sternum  or  through  drill  holes  along  its  edges. 
If  drill  holes  are  made  care  is  taken  to  ])rotect  the  tissues  beneath  from  the 
drill  j)oint  as  it  penetrates  the  sternum. 

THE  PERICARDIUM  AND  HEART 

The  ])ericardium  occasionally,  from  trauma  or  disease,  requires  aspiration 
or  incision.    In  i)ericar(litis  the  effusion  may  be  so  marked  as  to  interfere  witk 
the  action  (jf  tlie  h(»art,  and  unless  the  pressure  is  relieved  the  patient  will  die. 
The  pericardium   may   be  as])irated   through  an   intercostal  spaee  near  the 
lower  ])art  (►f  the  sternum  without  injuring  the  heart;  though  there  is  always 
the  j>(>ssihility  of  puncturing  the  ])leura,  even  in  the  fifth  interspace  on  the 
left  side,  because  of  tlu*  ratlier  irreguhir  limits  of  the  i)leura.    The  suggestion  that 
the  sternum  be  trephincMl  in  order  to  avoid  the  pleura  is  hardly  practical  as 
as{)iration  with  a  fine  needle  will  probably  not  harm  the  pleura,  unless  there  is 
marked  sepsis  and  in  such  instances  aspiration  should  be  for  diagnostic  pur- 
])oses  only  and  sliouid  be  followed  immediately  by  incision  and  drainage.    The  in- 
ternal manimary  artiTv  must  be  l.ornc  in  mind,  as  it  lies  about  one-half  an  inch 
from  the  external  bord;*!'  ot*  U\v  steriniin.    The  si>ot  usually  utilized  for  aspiration 
is  the  fiftii  left  intercostal  s[)ace  a])out  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  ster- 
num.   The  needle  is  passed  backward  and  to  the  right  and,  if  used  tor  cura- 
tive pur])oscs.  is  eonnectetl  with  a  ])ottle  in  which  there  is  negative  pressure, 
but  for  (lia«ruostie  ])urposes  a  syringe  is  all  that  is  necessary.     A  small  trocar 
and  cannula  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary  aspirating  needle,  par- 
ticularly if  the  (effusion  is  not  se])tic  and  if  it  is  merely  intended  to  draw  off 
the  flui<l  and  relieve  the  mechanical  ]U*essure. 

If  the  pericardium  is  to  be  opened,  about  an  inch  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
left  fifth  rib,  together  with  a  small  ])orfi()n  of  the  adjoining  sternum  is  removed 
with  bone  foreei)s.  The  internal  mammary  had  best  be  tied  at  the  upper  and 
lower  border  of  the  incision.  After  dividing  the  triangularis  sterni  muscle 
the  i)leura  is  identified  if  possible  and  gently  ])ushed  outward.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  and  if  the  pleura  is  opened  the  incision  into  the  pleura  should  ho  closed 
by  sutures.    The  pericardium  is  transfixed  with  a  tenaculum  or  with  a  suture 
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and  incised  after  protecting  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  from  the  fluid 
by  gauze  packing.  A  soft  rubber  tube,  or  a  tube  of  rubber  dam,  is  carried 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pericardial  cavity  and  fixed  in  position  by 
a  suture  in  the  edge  of  the  pericardium  which  transfixes  the  tube.  The  rest  of 
the  wound,  particularly  over  the  pleura,  should  be  packed  with  a  gauze  tam- 
pon to  protect  it  from  absorption  of  the  septic  fluid  from  the  pericardium. 

THE  HEART 

Surgery  of  the  heart  consists  in  repairing  wounds.  While  experimentally 
some  work  has  been  done  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  it  has  not  so  far 
been  sufficiently  promising  to  be  even  suggestive  of  clinical  application.  Ex- 
posure of  the  heart  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  location  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  wound.  The  resection  of  two  to  four  ribs  and  costal  cartilages 
over  the  heart,  or  the  formation  of  a  hinged  flap  consisting  of  the  skin,  ribs, 
muscle  and  periosteum  and  sometimes  including  a  portion  of  the  sternum,  may 
be  used.  Robinson  suggests  as  a  satisfactory  metliod  of  exposure  of  the 
heart  an  intercostal  incision  and  the  use  of  rib  spreaders.  If  the  ribs  are 
resected  subperiosteally  they  will  regenerate  and  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to 
divide  the  sternum.  A  hinged  flap  with  the  hinge  outward  and  including  the 
skin,  ribs  and  the  periosteum  of  three  of  the  ribs  usually  meets  the  indication. 
The  suggestion  of  Godlee''  that  the  skin  be  reflected  in  one  flap  and  the  mus- 
cles, ribs  and  periosteum  in  another  may  afford  a  more  satisfactory  exposure. 
A  flap  of  horseshoe  or  rectangular  shape  with  the  base  external  three  inches 
in  width  and  extending  to  about  half  across  the  sternum  is  outlined. 
The  costal  cartilages  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs  are  included  in  the  flap.  The  cartilage  is  separated  close  to  the  sternum, 
separating  first  the  fourth,  then  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  ribs  themselves  are 
cut  with  bone  forceps  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  sternum.  After  li- 
gating  the  internal  mammary  artery  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the 
flap  the  flap  is  raised  and  retracted  outward  forcibly.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  the  pleura  if  possible,  but  if  it  is  injured  the  wound  may 
be  sutured  along  with  a  margin, of  the  lung  and  the  pleural  wound  covered  with 
moist  gauze  held  firmly  in  position  until  the  completion  of  the  operation.  A 
pneumothorax  lessens  the  force  of  the  heart  and  may  make  the  suturing  of  the 
heart  easier.  The  pericardium  which  is  exposed  is  incised  vertically  and 
lateral  incisions  may  be  made  if  necessary  to  obtain  more  room.  The  wound 
is  sought  for  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  aspiration  of  air  into  the  heart.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  different  methods  in  order  to  insert  the  sutures. 
Sometimes  the  heart  can  be  gently  grasped  with  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  while 
the  suture  is  being  placed.  If  the  wound  is  large  and  has  been  temporarily 
occluded  by  a  blood  clot,  sutures  can  be  inserted  when  the  blood  clot  is  in 
position,  but  if  the  blood  clot  is  dislodged  and  hemorrhage  occurs  the  wound 
is   temporarily   closed   by   plugging   it   with   the   finger   or   thumb    with    one 


•Oxford  Surgery,  iv,  174. 
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hand  while  the  sutures  are  bein*?  inserted  with  the  other  hand.  Tanned  cat- 
jriit  may  he  used  for  tlie  suture  nuiterial,  though  on  aceount  of  the  constant 
inotinn  of  the  lieart  and  the  tendeney  to  loosening  of  the  knot,  linen  or  silk 
is  preferahle.  The  sutures  should  always  be  interrupted  and  introduced  with 
a  full  eurved  needle.  ^Vhile  the  sutures  are  being  plaeed  the  heart  is  steadied 
either  by  the  left  hand  of  the  surgeon  or  by  silk  tractor  sutures  that  are  in- 
serted near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  iujun- to 
the  eoroiuiry  arteries  or  their  branehes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  heart 
ean  be  eoinpletely  stopped  if  neeessary  for  a  period  of  one  minute  or  slightly 
longer  if  the  hemorrhage  is  of  sueh  a  character  as  to  demand  this.    Pressure 


I'iii.    M.?.      !.iiu^  ill   irui««i'in   i"t>i    tlir  o|>rrati<)ii  'if  TrciuUUnburg   for  pulmonary   cmlHili&m. 


around  the  biise  of  the  henrt  with  a  rul)ber  tube,  or  a  soft  clamp  on  the  supe- 
rior and  the  infer 'or  v«Mia  cava  at  the  base  of  the  heart  will,  of  course,  render  the 
heart  bloodless  but  tiicy  are  dangerous  procedures  and  should  not  be  resorted 
to  unless  it  is  a|)parent  that  the  wound  cannot  be  sutured  in  any  other  way. 
If  the  ])leura  has  been  injured  and  has  not  been  sutured  it  should  be  carefully 
ejosed  ])y  sutures.  It  is  best  to  drain  the  ])ericardiuni  by  rubber  tissue  or  «i 
small  soft  rubber  tube,  wliieh  is  fixed  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  incision  in 
the  i>ericardiuni  by  a  suture.  The  pericardium  is  united  with  a  continuous 
suture  of  silk,  linen  or  tanned  catgut.  The  (lap  of  ribs,  muscles  and  skin  is 
replaced,  drainage  bcinjr  broujrht  out  at  the  lower  border  of  the  wound.  The 
sutures  into  the  i>eriosteum,  connective  tissue  aiul  muscle  will  hold  the  deep 
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k  portion  of  the  flap  in  position.     The  skin  i3  sutured  accurately  in  the  usual 
17.   Too  much  pressure  muKt  not  be  placed  over  the  flap,  as  it  may  cause  it 
%o  jiress  too  greatly  upon  the  heart. 

After  the  history  of  an  injury  with  marked  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
';irllich  necessitates  operation  the  pericardium  should  be  opened  even  though 
:^liere  is  no  visible  sign  of  injury.  Death  has  resulted  from  rupture  of  the 
hctsrt  muscle  due  to  the  trauma  inflicted  by  a  bullet  upon  the  pericardium  which 
mis  not  itself  penetrated. 

Trendelenburg  has  devised  an  operation  for  pulmonary  embolism,  in 
It  irliieb  the  exposure  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  exposure  for  suturing  the  heart. 
F  He  makes  a  horizontal  incision  about  four  inches  long  on  the  second  rib  on  the 
I  leftside,  beginning  at  the  border  of  the  sternum  and  dividing  the  skin,  fascia 
f    and  pectoral  muscle.    At  the  inner  extremity  of  this  incision  there  is  a  perpen- 
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dicular  cut  which  begins  just  below  the  left  sternoclavicular  articulation  and 
gfoes  downward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  one  inch 
from  the  border  of  the  sternum  (Fig.  441!).  In  this  way  the  internal  mam- 
mary artery  is  avoided.  Two  triangular  flaps  are  made  by  this  T-shaped  in- 
cision and  they  are  reflected.  The  second  rib  is  isolated  for  four  and  one- 
iialf  inches  and  divided  at  the  outer  end  of  the  incision.  The  rib  is  raised 
sabperioateally  and  twisted  from  its  cartilage,  which  is  also  removed.  The 
third  cartilage  is  divided  to  give  more  space  and  if  the  pleura  has  not  been 
opened  by  this  time  a  T-shaped  ineision  is  made  which  corresponds  to  the 
original  incision.  The  lung  is  permitted  to  collapse  and  the  pericardium  is 
exposed.  The  phrenic  nerve  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  easily  seen  and 
the  pericardium  is  divided  just  internal  to  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  wound 
is  extended  upward  and  backward  until  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  peri- 
cardinm  is  incised.  The  lower  part  of  the  pericardium  i,s  not  cut  and  the 
heart  is  left  in  its  normal  position.     All  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  five 
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torn  Ihroujth  and  an  iiieisioii  half  an  iiicli  long  is  made  in  the  pul- 
artery  tF'ig.  444).  With  a  apefial  curved  hlunt  forueps  introiliieed 
main  trunk  of  the  pulmiinHry  artery  and  then  intii  its  branches  the 
or  Ihromhus  is  grasped  and  extranted  (Fitr.  445).  This  must  be  done 
live  seeonds,  liei'anse  interruption  of  tjip  KPi"^ral  eiruulution  is  not 
1  longer.  The  marginR  of  the  wonnd  in  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
special  ft>reeps  and  elosed  by  a  nliimp  after  whk-h  the  elastiu  com- 
around  the  aorta  and  pulmiinary  artery  is  relaxed  (Fig.  446).    The 
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circulation  is  thus  reestablished  and  the  heart  beats  violently  if  it  has  not 
altogether  ceased  to  beat.  The  constriction  can  be  tightened  again  and  an- 
other search  made  for  the  embolus,  though  the  circulation  must  not  be  cut  off 
for  more  than  forty-five  seconds  at  any  one  time.  The  wound  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  closed  while  the  clamp  partly,  but  not  completely,  constricts  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  wound  is  sutured  with  fine  silk.  The  pericardium 
and  chest  wounds  are  closed  in  the  usual  way.  Twelve  cases  have  been  oper- 
ated upon  in  Trendelenburg's  clinic  without  a  permanent  recovery,  though 
one  lived  for  four  days  and  another  died  from  pneumonia  on  the  fifth  day 
after  operation.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  however,  it  may  l)e 
possible  that  under  ideal  conditions  such  an  operation  can  be  undertaken 
successfully. 

PARALYSIS  OP  MUSCLES  OP  THE  THORAX 

Occasionally  in  order  to  secure  rest  of  the  lung  and  to  paralyze  the  half 
of  the  diaphragm  under  a  diseased  lung,  the  phrenic  nerve  is  cut.  In  i)ersist- 
ent  hiccough,  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  occurs  only  on  one  side,  the 
phrenic  nerve  is  sometimes  exposed  and  infiltrated  with  60  per  cent  alcohol. 
The  phrenic  nerve  is  also  supposed  to  carry  some  sensory  fibers  which  regis- 
ter pain  in  the  shoulder  in  some  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis.  Injection  of 
60  per  cent  alcohol  is  more  desirable  than  a  complete  division  of  the  nerve,  as 
it  may  not  put  the  nerve  complt^tely  out  of  commission  and  yet,  will  interfere  with 
its  function  sufficiently  long  to  give  rest.  To  expose  the  phrenic  nerve  the 
head  is  turned  to  the  oi)posite  side  and  an  incision  made  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle.  After  dividing  or  retracting  the  exter- 
nal jugular  vein  the  sternomastoid  is  retracted  inward  and  the  phrenic  nerve 
is  found  coursing  downward  and  forward  on  the  scalenus  anticus  and  forming 
an  acut(^  angle  with  a  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  may  occur  after  operations  in  the  axilla 
in  which  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve  is  injured.  After  operations  on  the  neck 
in  which  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  cut  tin*  trapezius  is  partly  paralyzed. 
It  is  not  often  that  these  two  muscles  are  paralyzed  at  the  same  time  from  sur- 
gical operations,  because  the  nerves  that  supply  them  lie  in  regions  of  the 
body  that  are  not  likely  to  be  involved  by  the  same  disease.  The  modern 
technic  for  operations  for  cancer  of  the  breast  tends  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
post(»rior  thoracic  nerve  and  except  in  malignancy  of  neck  tumors  the  spinal 
accessory  can  usually  be  sj)ared  in  dissection  of  the  neck.  In  paralysis  of 
the  serratus  magnus  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  tends  to  flare  upward 
and  may  produce  considerable  disability  and  deformity.  This  can  be  par- 
tially corrcM'ted.  A  ])eri)endicular  incision  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the 
scapula  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  angle.  The  trapezius  and  major  rhom- 
boideus  musch's  are  divided  and  the  latissinius  dorsi  is  retracted  downward. 
The  ])eriosteum  is  exi)osed  along  the  border  of  the  scapula  and  reflected  along 
with  its  attached  muscle  on  the  external  surface  and  likewise  on  the  internal 
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surface,  and  the  excess  of  periosteum  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  scapula  is 
excised.  The  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  are  denuded  of  periosteum  about  two 
and  three-fourths  inches  from  the  spine,  denuding  the  seventh  rib  one-half 
an  inch  farther  out  than  the  sixth.  Holes  are  drilled  through  the  posterior 
border  of  the  scapula  and  wire  sutures  are  passed  through  these  holes  and 
around  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  wires  are  twisted  and  cut  short  and 
the  periosteum  is  reflected  over  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  inner  portion 
of  the  wound  is  retracted  and  the  long  muscles  of  the  back  are  exposed,  and  a 
long  thick  flap  of  muscle  with  its  pedicle  below  is  dissected  out  and  sutured 
at  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  periosteum  and  supraspinatus  mus- 
cle. Duval,  who  devised  this  operation,  advises  a  plaster  of  Paris  dressing  for 
about  forty-eight  days. 

A  somewhat  better  procedure  consists  in  a  transplantation  of  muscles  if 
this  can  be  done.  Katzenstein  has  suggested  the  transplantation  of  portions 
of  the  trapezius  muscle  and  of  the  pectoralis  major  in  paralysis  of  the  ser- 
ratus.  When  the  trapezius  is  completely  paralyzed  the  upper  margin  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  is  exposed  and  a  flap  split  off  from  this  muscle  near  its  inser- 
tion into  the  humerus  so  that  the  flap  has  a  posterior  pedicle.  The  free  end  of 
this  is  then  sutured  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scapula  so  as  to  take  the 
place  of  the  lower  fibers  of  the  paralyzed  trapezius.  A  flap  can  be  turned 
over  from  the  opposite  healthy  trapezius  and  sutured  to  the  middle  portion  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  taking  care  to  preserve  its  nerve  supply 
by  severing  the  outer  end  of  the  flap  along  the  clavicular  insertion.  Finally, 
another  flap  can  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  trapezius  with  its  base  toward 
the  spine  and  sutured  to  the  border  of  the  scapula.  In  paralysis  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  or  the  serratus  and  the  trapezius  muscles,  the  spinal  origin  of 
the  rhomboid  muscles  can  be  divided  and  transplanted  to  the  lower  verte- 
brae to  make  them  assist  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  The  tendon  of  the 
major  pectoral  may  be  divided  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus  and  sutured 
to  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula.  In  paralysis  of  the  trapezius  a  free 
transplant  of  fascia  according  to  the  method  of  Rothschild  can  be  done.  Here 
a  strip  of  fascia  lata  about  eight  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  is  taken 
from  the  thigh  after  exposing  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  by  an  incis- 
ion from  its  upper  angle  down  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  One  end  of  the 
strip  of  fascia  is  sutured  to  the  supraspinatus  muscle  and  fascia  over  it  and 
the  other  end  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  muscles  near  the  spine.  The  fascial 
transplant  must  be  put  on  tension  before  being  sutured  in  order  to  see  that 
the  scapula  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  pulled  to  the  level  of  the  scapula  on  the 
normal  side  and  that  its  posterior  border  is  parallel  to  the  spine.  To  prevent 
adhesions  between  the  fascia  and  skin  a  small  opening  may  be  made  through 
the  paralyzed  trapezius  near  the  scapula  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  trans- 
plant carried  beneath  the  muscle  to  the  point  where  it  is  sutured  into  the 
structures  around  the  origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

In  deltoid  paralysis  Dean  Lewis  operates  by  transplanting  muscle  to  over- 
come this  defect.    He  makes  an  incision  from  about  the  middle  of  the  outer 
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border  of  the  trapezius  to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  clavicular,  acromial,  and  a  portion  of  the 
spinous  attachment  of  the  trapezius  muscle  are  divided,  the  paralyzed  del- 
toid is  separated  from  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula  and  turned  down 
and  the  sheath  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  incised  and  its  tendon  pli- 
cated so  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  proper  position.  The  flaps 
from  the  trapezius  muscle  are  now  sutured  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder 
joint  where  it  is  attached  to  the  humerus  and  the  deltoid  muscle  which  has 
been  turned  down  is  sutured  over  the  trapezius  as  high  up  as  possible  while 
the  arm  is  abducted.  The  upper  part  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  sutured 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  incision  so  as  to  make  some  tension  on 
the  tissues  around  the  shoulder  joint.  This  makes  a  T-shaped  scar.  The  arm 
is  immobilized  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  about  four  weeks  at  an  angle  of  about 
100  degrees  and  is  then  gradually  taken  down. 

THE  SCAPULA  AND  CLAVICLE 

Excision  of  the  scapula  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  mal'gnant  disease  or 
from  severe  infection,  which  produces  osteomyelitis.  When  it  is  done  for  osteo- 
myelitis the  operation  can  be  conducted  subperiosteally  according  to  the  method 
of  Oilier,  by  an  incision  along  the  entire  length  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
through  which  the  periosteum  and  the  muscles  are  raised  from  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  Then  another  incision  is  made  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
scapula  and  the  periosteum  and  its  attached  muscles  are  raised.  The  poste- 
rior border  of  the  scapula  is  retracted  strongly  away  from  the  chest  and  the 
periosteum  of  the  under  surface  of  the  s:ca])ula  is  separated  from  the  bone  until 
the  neck  of  the  scapuhi  is  reached.  The  acromioclavicular  joint  is  divided 
from  below  upward  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  is  cut.  The  base  of 
the  coracoid  ])r<)cess  is  severed  with  bone  forceps  and  the  head  of  the  scapula 
is  left  in  position  if  possible,  dividing  the  neck  of  the  bone  so  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  shoulder  joint.  Portions  of  the  scapula  may  be 
excised  by  incisions  placed  according  to  the  indications  of  the  disease.  In 
malignant  disease  of  the  scapula,  however,  the  bone  together  with  much  of 
its  attached  structures  must  be  removed.  Here  the  incision  is  first  made 
from  the  apex  of  the  axilla  down  the  arm  for  about  three  inches  along  the 
inner  and  posterior  border  of  the  coracobrachial  is  muscle.  The  coracoid  proc- 
ess is  exposed  by  raising  the  anterior  axillary  fold  and  the  muscles  inserted 
into  this  process  are  divided  close  to  the  bone.  The  axillary  artery  is  fully 
exposed  and  the  subscapular  artery  is  doubly  ligated  and  divided  close  to  the 
axillary  artery.  This  wound  is  ])rotected  with  gauze  and  the  patient  is  turmnl 
on  the  opposite  side  and  an  incision  made  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine 
of  the  scaj>ula  to  the  point  of  the  acromion  process.  Another  incision  at  a  right 
angle  to  this  runs  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula.  The  skin  flaps 
are  retracted  along  with  the  subcuticidar  tissue.  Some  of  the  muscle  that 
arises  from  the  scapula  is  divided,  leaving  as  much  muscle  attached  as  seems 
wise.    The  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles  are  split  along  the  junction  of  their 
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scapular  and  clavicular  portions  and  divided  so  as  to  remove  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  muscle  along  with  the  scapula  to  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  all  of  the  disease  is  included  in  the  removed  tissue.  The  clavicular 
part  of  the  deltoid  muscle  can  be  preserved.  The  tendons  of  muscles  which 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  are  divided  and  the  capsule 
of  the  shoulder  joint  is  opened.  The  long  head  of  the  triceps,  which  is  in 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  wound  under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  is 
isolated  and  severed  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  circumflex  nerve. 
If  the  acromion  process  is  to  be  preserved  it  may  be  divided  with  forceps 
or  a  saw.  If  it  is  near  the  disease  it  should  be  removed  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  scapula.  The  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle  that  is  to  be  removed  is 
divided,  inserting  the  finger  under  it  while  the  muscle  is  cut  with  scissors 
or  a  knife.  The  omohyoid  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  upper  portions  of 
the  neck  of  the  scapula,  is  detached  and  the  suprascapular  artery  is  divided 
and,  at  the  outer  upper  angle  of  the  scapula,  a  branch  of  the  transverse 
cervical  artery  is  cut.  The  rhomboideus  muscle  and  the  serratus  magnus 
are  severed.  The  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  completely  divided  and 
the  scapula  is  removed.  The  upper  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint 
may  be  sutured  to  the  clavicle  with  wire  sutures.  The  long  head  of  the 
biceps  may  also  be  sutured  to  the  clavicle  and  if  a  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
has  been  preserved  this  may  be  sutured  *to  the  rhomboideus  and  to  the 
trapezius. 

Excision  of  the  clavicle  may  also  be  done  for  osteomyelitis  or  for  malig- 
nancy. When  this  bone  is  to  be  removed  because  of  osteomyelitis,  an  incision 
is  made  along  the  subcutaneous  portion  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  periosteum  is 
divided  to  the  bone  and  carefully  separated  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  par- 
ticularly behind  and  below  where  important  structures  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  clavicle.  The  bone  may  be  divided  in  its  middle  with  forceps  or 
a  wire  saw  and  each  end  removed  separately,  or  it  may  be  severed  from  the 
joint  at  the  outer  or  inner  end  and  separated  in  this  manner. 

In  malignant  disease,  however,  a  more  radical  operation  is  necessary. 
An  incision  is  made  along  the  length  of  the  bone  through  the  skin  and  addi- 
tional incisions  at  right  angles  to  the  ends  of  this  long  cut  may  be  necessary 
for  satisfactory  exposure.  After  the  skin  and  subcuticular  tissues  have  been 
dissected  from  the  clavicle  and  its  growth,  the  outer  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  is  exposed  and  divided  after  inserting  the  finger  under  the 
muscle  to  protect  the  deep  structures.  The  insertion  of  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle is  similarly  divided  at  the  outer  portion  of  the  clavicle  and  the  major  pec- 
toral and  deltoid  attachments  are  likewise  severed.  The  ligaments  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle  are  divided,  severing  first  the  ligament  to  the  acromion 
process  and  then  that  to  the  coracoid.  The  acromioclavicular  joint  is  com- 
pletely severed  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  pulled  forward  and  up- 
w^ard.  The  tissues  are  then  dissected  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  clavicle 
up  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint,  taking  care  to  avoid  injury  to  the  sub- 
clavian vein.  The  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  shoulder 
and  arm  are  immobilized  by  an  abundant  dressing. 


(1IAPTER  XXI 
OPEHATIOXS  OX  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND 

The  maniinary  prlaiid  is  subject  to  disease  but  the  results  of  operatious upn 
it  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory  if  properly  performed  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  mammary  prland  that  results  in  suppuration  re(iuim 
incision  and  drainajre  as  in  abscesses  elsewhere.     These  incisions  should  be 
ma<le  alonjr  tlic  pt»riphery  (jf  the  «»:land,  radiating?  from  the  nipple  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  milk  ducts  that  conver«i:e  at  the  nipi)le.     Larjre  sinjrle  abscesvs 
should   l)c   opened    at    the   most    dependent    ]>ortion    of   the   breast    and  ato- 
dant   drainajre   provided   l)y  a   sinjrle  larjje  tube  or  by  multiple  tubes.    The 
breast    is    jrently    comj>ressed    by    lar«j:e    dressinfrs,    as    ndaxed    tissue  with- 
out   th(»    application    of    moderately    firm    pressure    tends    to    form   pockets. 
In  some  multiple   abscesses  draina*»e  and   incision  are  ineffectual  and  it  is 
then  necessary  to  excis(»  the  breast.     This  may  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  nipph*  and  a  Hap  of  skin  coverinji:  the  upper  portion  of  the  breast. 
\Vh(»ie  this  operation  is  necessary  multiple  abscesses  have  .so  riddled  the  breast 
that  then*  is  but  little  <rland  tissue  left,  and  the  operation  is  in  the  true  sen.se of 
the  word  a  conservative  one.    Here  the  breast  is  approached  from  the  lower  and 
outer  portion,  as  in  the  Warren  operation,  and  is  first  dissivted  from  the  pectoral 
niuscb*  by  an  incision  alon^^  the  inner,  lower  and  outer  quadrants,  protecting 
as  far  as  i)()ssible  the  wound  from  the  pus.     This  can  be  done  by  enveloping 
the  breast  with  moist   <rauze  or  a  w(»t  towel,  taking  care  that  the  pus  from 
the  sinuses   has  been   irrijrated   carefully  before   the   incision   is  made.     The 
breast  is  lifted  up  and  the  bleedinj?  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  wound  over 
the  |)cctoral  muscle  is  j)rotect(ul  by  layers  of  moist  gauze  and  the  breast  is  dropped 
ba<'k  on  the  moist  gauze.    An  incision  is  then  made  in  the  skin  to  include  if  possi- 
ble the  nipple  and  an  upper  flaj)  of  skin.   The  skin  covering  the  lower  and  out?r 
(piadrants  of  the  breast  through  which  there  has  been  gravity  drainage  is  leftat- 
ta<'li(Hl  to  the  diseased  mammary  gland  and  is  removed  with  the  breast.   The  skin 
Hap  is  reflected  to  the  ui)i)er  limits  of  the  mammary  gland  including  as  much  of 
the  attached  tat  as  possible.     The  ui)per  skin  flap  is  retracted  strongly  and  the 
breast  severed  from  its  attachments  near  the  sternum  and  outward  toward  the  ax- 
illa. All  bleeding  points  are  carefully  tied  and  drainage  is  established  by  a  tube  at 
the  outer  portion  of  the  wound,  or,  preferably,  through  a  stab  wound  just 
below  the  outer  portion  of  the  wound.    The  wound  is  closed  with  sutures  of 
interrupted  silkworm-gut. 

Operations  for  benign  tumors  of  the  breast  are  planned  according  to 
the  size  and  character  of  the  tumor.     If  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that 
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the  tumor  is  malignant,  and  always  in  exploratory  operations  in  which  malig- 
nancy is  expected,  the  incision  should  be  made  directly  over  the  growth 
regardless  of  the  probable  cosmetic  effects  of  the  scar.  As  little  raw  surface  as 
possible  should  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  contact  with  cancer  cells. 
Such  operations  as  the  Warren  operation,  which  turns  up  the  breast  by  an 
incision  along  its  lower  margin  and  approaches  the  tumor  from  below,  may 
expose  the  cells  of  a  malignant  tumor  to  inoculation  over  an  extensive  raw 
surface.  At  the  same  time  the  incision  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  it 
difficult  satisfactorily  to  perform  a  radical  operation  if  the  neoplasm  should 
prove  to  be  definitely  malignant.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  chief  principles 
that  Halsted  and  others  have  demonstrated  in  radical  operations  for  can- 
cer is  violated.  Cancerous  tissue  should  be  removed  in  one  mass,  and  when  the 
breast  has  been  previously  separated  from  the  pectoral  muscle  the  lymphatics 
that  carry  cancer  cells  toward  the  axilla  have  been  divided. 

The  Warren  operation  is  a  modification  of  the  original  incision  sug- 
gested l)y  T.  Gaillard  Thomas.  In  Warren's  original  communication^  he 
desired  an  incision  quite  similar  to  that  of  Thomas,  whicn  is  beneath  the  breast. 
Later,"  however,  he  places  the  incision  along  the  outer  hemisphere  to  coincide 
with  the  edges  of  tlie  breast  and  he  finds  that  it  gives  free  access  to  the 
upper  hemisphere  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  breast, 
which  are  regions  that  are  more  frequently  the  site  of  tumors  than  the 
inner  quadrants.  The  incision  may  be  prolonged  upward  toward  the  ax- 
illa in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  breast  over  toward  the  sternum  and  ex- 
pose freely  even  the  inner  regions.  Care  is  taken  not  to  divide  the  thoracic 
arteries  though  there  is  sufficient  nutrition  from  the  internal  mammary  per- 
forating branches.  The  dissection  is  carried  down  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
major  pectoral  muscle  and  uncovers  the  fascia  which  lines  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  mammary  gland.  This  fascia  is  dissected  from  the  deep  pectoral 
fascia  that  covers  the  pectoralis  major,  and  if  the  line  of  cleavage  is  followed 
the  dissection  is  quite  easy  as  between  these  two  layers  there  is  only  loose 
connective  tissue.  The  breast  is  so  manipulated  w^ith  the  left  hand  as  to 
expose  its  under  surface  completely.  If  a  growth  is  present  it  is  excised  in 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  tissue,  the  apex  of  the  wedge  being  toward  the 
nipple.  The  incision  is  carried  through  to  the  fatty  tissue  in  front  of  the 
gland  beneath  the  skin,  but  this  subcutaneous  fat  is  not  removed  as  it  aids 
in  reconstructing  the  breast  and  prevents  depression.  No  attempt  should 
ever  be  made  to  shell  out  the  tumor  because  it  is  sometimes  difficult  and  is 
always  likely  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  tumor  behind,  and  there 
will  be  recurrence.  Besides,  there  may  be  small  tumors  or  matrices  of 
tumors  in  the  breast  tissue  adjoining  the  main  tumor.  If  there  are  many  small 
cysts  or  if  the  operation  is  for  chronic  cystic  mastitis  of  one  portion  of  the 
breast  the  rest  of  the  breast  should  be  explored  after  the  diseased  segment 
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has  Ijccii  n'liidvcd.  This  is  (li>iii'  liy  nuliatiiif;  im-isiuiiK,  begiiiiiiii|c  alM.'ut  tli? 
I'ciilci-  nf  tlif  hii'tist  jiiid  cariicil  In  tlic  ii('ri|)hf ry  like  spiikes  from  a  nhfri 
Siimll  (\vsls  ciiii  111-  I'xi'iscd  witli  a  knife  nr  scissors  hut  tlio.se  smaller  than  a 
j>en  are  merely  opened  iiiiil.  jieennliiin  In  Warren,  do  not  rpquire  removaL 
After  reiiKiviim:  ilje  diseased  sediment  usually  Iwii  or  tliree  iiieisioiis  are  suffi- 
eieiit  fur  explnt-atory  piir|mses,  Kxplonitiiry  intiskms  hardly  require  sulutw 
heiMHise  ihey  drop  ln-rellier  wlieii  llie  iiiamiiiury  gland  is  repiaced.  When  a 
se^rmeot  is  removed.  h<iwever.  ur  I  issue  of  any  amount  is  exeJsed  the  womidis 
closed  with  caltrut  sutures.  If  in  operations  for  elironie  eystie  mastitis  tk 
nipj)le  is  iinerteil  this  shoidd  he  ei)rrcetcd  hy  freeiufj  the  udliosiuns  nf  iht 
nipple  and  plaeiiiji  a  imrsc-slrinii  suture  under  the  nipple  to  evert  it.  Tin; 
pufsc-striuK  suture  should  1:<'  cif  laruied  or  ehniniie  ealgut.  The  sutures  ar? 
placed  lirst  tin  the  portion  of  the  ■ilaiid  nearest  tlic  skin,  then  the  capsule  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ;ilaii<l  are  sutured  with  interrupted  catput  sutures. 
The  ^'lau^l  is  replaced  and  anchored  ahuiK  thi'  edfre  of  the  faseial  and  pectoral 
muscle  with  a  few  inlerniiHed  catgut  sutures.    A  second  row  of  catgut  stiti-hfs 
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may  lie  taken  ihniUL'h  the  siii.crliciiil  fascia  hcf<u-e  elosintr  Ihe  skin,  though  ibis 
is  licit  alway>.  tii-ei-s:iry.  The  wnund  is  closed  hy  a  continuous  maltri'v 
suture  of  fine  lanned  eatyut  or  iiy  silk  or  silkwcirm-srut  if  it  is  preferrt'ii- 
Draina^e  is  inslituled  hy  a  small  luhe  al  Ihe  luiter  u])per  anglf  of  the  wouud. 
as  Ihe  laru'c  raw  surface  tiearly  alwa\n  results  in  the  accumulation  of  hhmdj 
serinn. 

This  operation  should  not  he  done  where  there  is  any  reaKOiiahle  siis- 
jiiciou  of  lualifruancy.  Where  there  seenn  to  he  no  douht  about  the  henipn 
natin-e  of  ilie  •irowth  and  where  chnmie  cy.stic  mastitis  appears  localizrf 
to  one  iiuiidrant  of  the  Incasi   the  operation  of  Warren  has  a  distinct  fielil 


Kxeision  of  the  hi'i'a^t.  iiiirti.-nhirly  where  there  is  a  small  frrowth  which 
ises  a  lileedinir  nipple,  can  l>e  done  with  hut  little  deformity  hy  Ihe  ojicra- 
I  of  Dean  Lewis,  lUci-dini:  ni|iple  occurs  most  frequently  after  intra- 
alicular  piipilhuna   and   -.om-'iimes  after   certain  types  of  ehronie  eysti'' 
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Biastitis.  There  should  be  no  reasoimblo  doulit  that  the  growth  is  benign. 
Bloody  disehurgc  from  the  nipple  is  exceedingly  rare  in  any  cancer  but  if 
cancer  is  present  the  other  signs,  sueh  as  retraction  of  the  skin  and  compara- 
tive immobility  of  the  growth  shiiuM  suggest  the  correct  diagnosis.  In  a 
persistently  bleeding  nipple  even  without  a  palpable  growth  it  may  be  pro- 
■umed  that  there  is  an  intracanaiicular  papilloma.  Usually  there  is  a 
■mall  growth  rather  superficial  and  beneath  the  nipple  or  the  areola  of  the 
nipple.  The  next  most  common  cause  is  chronic  cystic  mastitis.  Lewis 
employs  an  incision  at  the  junction  of  the  areola  with  the  skin  to  the  inner 
^e  of  the  nipple  (Fig.  447).  The  areola  is  dissected  up  and  the  duets  are 
ent  as  they  enter  the  nipple.  The  tissues  of  the  mammary  gland  are  grad- 
ually pulled  out  while  the  dissection  is  carried  between  the  mammary  gland 


and  the  fat  (Fig.  448).  The  whole  mammary  gland  can  be  removed  in  this 
way.  After  the  operation  is  completed  the  wound  is  closed  by  a  series  of 
purse-string  sutures  of  catgut  placed  from  below  upward  in  the  fat  that  was 
adjacent  to  the  breast.  With  three  or  four  purse-string  sutures  the  tissues 
are  so  reconstructed  as  to  leave  but  little  deformity  (Figs.  449  and  450).  The 
flap  of  the  areola  is  sutured  in  position  and  the  wound  is  not  usually  drained, 
though  there  is  considerable  discharge  of  serum  for  some  days  after  the 
operation.  Lewis  thinks  that  perhaps  a  small  cigarette  drain  would  he 
advisable. 

Hernia  of  the  breast  is  a  condition  that  occasionally  occurs  when  the 
fascia  around  the  areola  and  the  nipple  gives  way  and  allows  a  bulky  pro- 
trusion of  the  mammary  gland  substance.    M.  L.  Harris*  operates  under  local 
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anrstliosiii  by  usiii<r  fmir  small  in('i<4iiiii»;  radiatiiii;  fioni  the  nipple,  au  {il.veil  &* 
t(i  diviiic  llic  (•irciiiiir<'ri'iic<'  of  llie  areola  into  i'mir  e'liial  jmrts.  These  in- 
cisions lire  alioul  a  IliinI  of  an  Jneli  in  length  and  exleiiil  tlir<>u:.'li  tlm  sliiu 
just  within  llie  riii<r  "f  111*'  stilK-iitjiiieous  fascia  through  which  the  hrcast  riss'j* 
leiiils  to  eseapc.     A  h.njr  straisilit  niM'.lle  threiiiletl  with  silk  is  inst'rtcd  ihritllirll 


on.'   of  li.e 

iiieisi<ins.   pieUs   up   the   ed^e 

hroii^ht    til 

iMifrh  the  iieisrlil"ii-iufr  ineisti> 

rinfr.     Al'tr 

■  hriii^-in):  out   the  needle  tlir 

inserted   in 

a  siniihji'  manner  lhr<>u<rh  ei 

of  the  ring  of  the  faseiii.  nud  is 
n,  several  bites  botnf;  tiiken  in  the 
(inKli  an  luljoininp  iiieision  it  is  w- 
[U-h  i|uadriiiit  of  the  areola,  takine 


eare  to  ealeh  as  niaiiy  liites  as  possilile  in  (lie  ring  of  faseia  whiell  permits  tin' 
lierniii.  When  llie  needle  has  returned  to  the  p()int  of  hegiiininp  three  more 
sulniTS  are  plaeed  in  ;i  siiuilar  way.  ejieh  one  a  lillle  farther  out  than  the  pre- 
eediiig  suture.    Alter  all  are  iihieed  lliey  are  drawn  up  snugly  and  narrow  the 
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ring  to  a  diameter  that  leaves  it  just  large  enough  for  a  free  passage  of  the 
-aiilk  duets  to  the  nipple.    The  threads  are  then  tied  and  the  ends  cut  short. 
[^The  incisions  are  closed  with  fine  silk  or  fine  silkworm-gut. 
f         When  there  is  suspicion  of  malignancy  a  direct  incision  to  the  tumor 
f  thould  always  be  made  so  as  to  go  through  as  little  tissue  as  possible.     The 
incision,  which  is  radiating,  is  carried  down  to   the  neighborhood  of  the 
tumor  and  then  the  growth  is  carefully  approached  to  avoid  incising  it  un- 
.  til  a  view  can  be  had  of  the  tissues  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     Often  if  it 
k  cancerous  the  infiltration  is  detected  before  the  main  growth  is  actually 
opened.     If  it  is  a  cyst,  and  particularly  the  **blue  dome"  cyst  of  Blood- 
food,  a  careful  incision  gives  the  characteristic  appearance  before  the  cyst 
is  opened.    If  the  growth  is  still  suspicious  and  a  frozen  section  is  necessary 
to  decide  the  diagnosis,  a  small  piece  of  tissue  is  removed  from  the  suspicious  por- 
tion.   The  raw  surface  should  then  be  immediately  cauterized  with  the  elec- 
tric cautery  or  mopped  out  with  carbolic  followed  with  alcohol.    If  the  growth 
Iiroyes  to  be  benign  the  whole  raw  surface  is  excised  as  in  a  debridement 
operation,  for  the  cauterized  raw  surface  will  not  heal  satisfactorily.     The 
prowth  should  be  removed  along  with  surrounding  healthy  mammary  tissue 
and  after  careful  hemostasis  the  wound  is  closed  with  catgut  sutures,  taking 
particular  care  to  approximate  the  deep  layers  of  the  mammary  gland  ac- 
curately to  avoid  leaving  a  dead  space.    The  superficial  portions  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  are  sutured  separately  and  the  skin  is  closed  with  a  fine  subcuticular 
suture  of  silkworm-gut  or  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  silk.     If  a  subcuticu- 
lar suture  is  used  it  is  best  to  insert  a  few  strands  of  silkw^orm-gut  at  one 
end  of  the  wound  to  conduct  away  the  serum  and  broken  down  fat  that 
accumulates  after  these  operations. 

If  the  growth  proves  malignant  the  skin  wound  is  closed  with  forceps  af- 
ter packing  the  cavity  with  gauze  and  a  radical  operation  for  cancer  of  the 
breast  is  done. 

There  are  occasional  indications  for  removal  of  the  mammary  gland 
with  the  nipple  but  without  the  necessity  of  a  radical  operation,  as  after  tubercu- 
losis or  large  multiple  benign  tumors,  or  in  extensive  chronic  cystic  mastitis  with- 
out malignant  degeneration.  This  is  done  by  an  oval  or  elliptical  incision  whose 
axis  is  between  the  axilla  and  the  navel.  The  skin  incisions  are  dissected  up  on 
each  side,  retaining  as  much  fat  under  the  skin  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  edges  of  the  mammary  gland  often  extend  farther  than 
they  appear  to  extend.  After  reaching  the  pectoral  fascia  the  breast  is  dissected 
preferably  from  below  up  and  then  from  within  outward  and  is  completely 
removed.    The  skin  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  radical  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast  was  first  put  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  by  the  work  of  Ilalsted,  of  Johns  Hopkins.  His  analysis  of 
the  statistics  of  Billroth  and  others  showed  that  there  was  a  local  recurrence 
in  the  sear  or  in  the  skin  near  the  scar  in  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Balsted  became  convinced  that  the  operation  should  be  so  planned  as  to  re- 
move not  only  the  breast  but  the  adjacent  structures  including  a  wide  ex- 
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cision  of  skin,  both  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  contents  of  the  axilla  in  one 
mass.  Willy  Mover,  of  New  York,  independently  employed  the  same  prin- 
ei[)les  about  the  same  time  and  described  an  operation  in  which  he  began 
dissection  at  the  axilla  instead  of  at  the  inner  portion  of  the  breast  as  in 
the  Ilalsted  operation. 

In  the  oriprinal  operation  of  Ilalsted  an  incision  was  made  which  sur- 
rounded the  breast,  taking:  as  much  skin  as  possible.     The  incision  was  ear- 
ri(Hl  at  once  through  the  fat,  was  then  prolonged  at  a  tangent  to  the  inner 
portion   of  the   incision   and   carried   over   the   pectoral   muscle   to   a  point 
about  opposite  the   apex  of  the  axilla.       This  incision,   however,   has  been 
changed  by  Ilalsted  so  that  it  never  goes  down  the  arm,  as  was  originally 
recommended,  and  consequently  the  triangular  flap  of  skin  has  been  aban- 
doned.      A  short  vertical  cut  to  the  clavicle  is  made  instead.     If  the  sur- 
rounding  incision   is   extensive   and   wide   this  vertical   incision   is   unneces- 
sary.   The  abandonment  of  the  incision  down  the  arm  avoids  the  contraction 
of  the  scar  through  the  axilla,  which  not  only  interferes  with  the  motion 
of  the  arm  but  sometimes  produces  discomfort.    The  incision  in  the  skin,  then, 
is  placed  to  surround  the  breast  with  the  malignant  growth,  and  not  the 
nipple,  as  the  center.    A  vertical  cut  is  made  to  the  clavicle  and  another  un- 
der the  axilla  if  necessary  to  expose  the  axilla  satisfactorily.     The  origin  of 
the  major  pectoral  from  the  ribs  is  divided  and  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  split  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  scalene  tubercle  of  the  first 
rib  where  it  is  cut  across  up  to  the  clavicle,  thus  exposing  the  apex  of  the 
axilla.     The  loose  tissue  under  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoral  major 
is  dissected  from  the  muscle  and  is  included  in  the  mass  to  be  excised,  for  this 
tissue  contains  many  lymphatics  and  may  be  infected  with  cancer.    The  inser- 
tion of  the  ])cct()ralis  major  is  severed  close  to  the  humerus,  then  the  insertion 
of  the  j)cct(>ralis  minor,  and  the  whole  mass,  including  the  skin,  breast  ami 
muscle,  is  raised  and  stripped  from  the  thorax  as  close  to  the  ribs  as  possible. 
The  minor  pectoral  muscle  is  included  in  the  mass  to  be  removed.    The  axilla  i>i 
dissected   from   within  outward  and  from  above  downward,   using  a  sharp 
knife  and  stripping  the  axillary  vein  clean.    After  clearing  the  axillary  vein 
the  axilla  is  dissected  on  its  inner  wall  and  then  its  posterior  wall  from  within 
outward.     The  subscapular  vessels  are  usually  clamped  and  divided.    The 
sul)scai>ular  nerves  may  be  divided  or  saved  depending  upon  the  indications 
at  the  time.     The  mass  is  completely  removed  by  severing  the  outer  and 
lower  attachments  of  the  fascia  of  the  pectoral  muscles.     Halsted  then  ad- 
vises an   incision  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle, 
which  divides  a  few  of  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  and  exposes  the  junction  of 
the  internal  jugular  and  the  subclavian  veins.    The  omohyoid  muscle  is  divideil 
and   retracted  and  the  sui>ra clavicular  fat  is  removed  by  dissecting  down- 
ward and  outward  from  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins.     The  infradavicidar  fat  is  dissected  up  from  below.     By  elevating  or 
bnvering  the  shoulder  the  clavicle  can  l)e  raised  or  lowered  and  the  ti^ue 
which  binds  the  subclavian  vein  to  the  clavicle  can  be  put  on  a  stretch  and 
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I  lemoved  while  the  finger  is  passed  beneath  the  clavicle.  Any  fat  or  overlooked 
riBBcia  is  demonstrated  and  removed.  The  fat  along  the  inner  and  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  scapula  between  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  subscapular  muscles  is 
'•bo  removed.  The  wound  in  the  neck  is  sutured.  Particular  care  is  taken  to 
avitnre  the  skin  around  the  axilla  while  the  arm  is  held  outward  and  up- 
ward. The  flap  of  skin  next  to  the  axilla  is  so  manipulated  that  it  will 
It^Iiiie  the  apex  of  the  axilla  and  protect  the  vessels.  This  presents  later  ax- 
|illary  contraction.  The  lower  portion  of  the  wound  is  approximated  as  much 
18  possible  with  sutures.  The  rest  of  the  raw  surface  is  covered  with  Thiersch 
skill  grafts. 

The  operation  of  Halsted  has  given  results  that  were  greatly  superior  to 
•ny  other  operation  used  at  that  time.    It  was  founded  on  an  accurate  con- 


Fig.  451. — Lines  of  incision  for  operation  of  Jackson   for  cancer  of  the  breast. 

eeption  of  the  pathology  of  cancer  and  the  anatomy  of  the  tissue  involved. 
There  are  apparently  advantages,  however,  in  planning  the  operation  so  that 
the  dissection  can  be  begun  at  the  axilla  instead  of  at  the  upper  and  inner 
border  of  the  mammary  gland.  The  operation  of  Jackson  embodies  this 
principle  and  has  given  excellent  results.  Here  an  incision  is  made  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  quadrangular  flap  of  skin  is  left  with  its  base  from  the 
clavicle  near  the  shoulder  to  a  point  near  the  sternum  (Fig.  451).  After 
excision  of  the  mammary  gland  with  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the  contents  of 
the  axilla^  this  quadrangular  flap  is  turned  down  in  position,  so  covering 
the  wound. 

There  is  serious  objection  to  any  operation  for  malignant  growths  that 
is  planned  with  the  closing  of  the  wound  as  one  of  tlie  chief  objects  in  view. 
As  Halsted  has  said  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  surgeon  remc* 
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caneer  and  another  to  closi'  the  wound,  so  the  former  would  be  unhampered  by 
the  thought  of  covcrinpr  tlie  raw  surface  after  he  had  extirpated  the  disease. 
In  recent  years  I  have  done  witli  much  satisfaction  the  operation  de- 
scribed l)y  the  late  \V.  L.  Kodman.  This  operation  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  principle  of  extirpatinjr  the  diseased  tissue  in  one  mass.  Sampson  Hand- 
ley's  researches  have  shown  that  cancer  not  only  grows  along  the  main 
lymphatic  trunks,  l)ut  radiates  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  from  the  original 
focus.  The  cancer  cells  instead  of  migrating,  grow  from  the  base  in  long 
columns  and  the  cells  nearest  the  original  focus  of  disease  may  perish  and 
obliterate  the  lymphatic  channels  in  which  they  grew.  A  strip  of  subcuta- 
neous tissue  radiatiiij^  from  the  original  focus  of  cancer  may  frequently  be 
found  to  ('ontain  cancer  c<»lls  not  near  the  tumor,  but  at  a  point  several  inches 
from  the  growth.     It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  cancer  of  the  breast 


I'l^r.    J5J.      I.iiu  <   ui"   iinisidji    hT   i>iHratitii   I'f    KiMlman    for  cancer  of   the    iTcast. 

nirely  it*  ever  inetnstiisizes  through  the  blood  stream,  but  uses  the  lymphatic 
cliiuinels  and  continuity  of  tissues  for  growth.  Jletastases  in  the  liver,  for  in- 
stanet\  )>robab]y  eonie  from  the  breast  through  the  tissues  around  the  ensi- 
forni  cartilage  and  thence  to  the  liver  through  the  lymphatics.  Metastases  in 
tin'  Ixmes  of  the  v<M'te])ra»  come  to  their  destination  through  the  subcutaneous 
and  tleeper  tissues  around  the  chest  wall.  The  object  of  the  operation,  then,  is 
first  of  all  to  remove  this  ])otentially  cancer  bearing  tissue  and  to  remove  it 
in  one  mass,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  specimen  will  contain  healthy  tissue 
and  will  surround  all  the  caneer  cells. 

In  the  operation  of  Kodman  a  straight  incision  is  made  from  about  an  inch 
below  the  ebivieb»  downward  and  outward,  two  inches  from,  and  parallel 
to,  the  sulcus  between  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  major 
pectoral.     This   incision   extends  well  below  the  free  edge  of   the  pectoral 
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muscle  and  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  sometimes  longer.     The  i 

I  carried  down  through  the  skin  to  the  fascia  covering  the  pectoral  mus- 

It  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  the  arm  because  of  the  possible 

^discomfort  of  the  subsequent  sear  (Fig.  452).    The  outer  portion  of  the  incision 

1  strongly  retracted  by  a  broad  retractor  and  the  index  finger  of  the  left 


hand  is  introduced  uuder  the  major  pectoral  near  its  insertion  and  the  muscle 
is  divided  close  to  the  humerus.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  muscle  near 
the  clavicle  eaii  be  left  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  dissection,  or  with 
the  chances  of  recurrence,  though  if  the  growth  is  near  the  mnsclc  it  will 
be  Kafer  to  remove  the  whole  poetoralis  major.  "While  still  strongly  re- 
tracting the  outer  edge  of  the  iueision  in  the  skin,  the  minor  pectoral  mus- 
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cle  is  identified,  separated  from  its  fascia,  and  divided  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  long  thoracic  artery  runs  in  the  fascia  parallel  with,  and  just  below, 
the  tendon  of  the  minor  pectoral  and  unless  this  fascia  is  separated  from 
the  muscle  before  the  tendon  is  divided  this  artery  may  be  injured.  The 
acromiothoracic  artery  is  just  above  the  tendon  and  this  too  should  be 
protected.  Both  of  these  arteries  will  be  easily  avoided  by  dissecting  the 
fascia  from  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  before  the  finger  is  in- 
serted beneath  it,  then  lifting  up  the  tendon  strongly  and  dividing  it  close 
to  its  insertion  into  the  coracoid  process.  The  outer  portion  of  both  pec- 
toral muscles  is  strongly  retracted  inward  and  the  axilla  is  dissected  by 
opening  the  costocoracoid  mem])rane  and  beginning  the  dissection  at  the 
apex  of  the  axilla  around  the  axillary  vein.  The  cephalic  vein  at  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  wound  should  not  be  injured.  Dissection 
is  made  from  above  downward,  removing  the  fat  and  fascia  carefully  from 
the  vein,  using  a  sharp  knife  near  the  vessels  and  then  gauze  for  blunt 
dissection.  Rodman  advises  the  use  of  gauze  entirely  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  axilla,  though  with  a  careful  exposure  dissection  with  a  sharp  knife  is  more 
satisfactory.  As  the  axillary  vessels  are  cleared  from  above  downward  the  acro- 
mial, alar  thoracic,  and  the  subscapular  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are  en- 
countered in  the  order  named  from  above  downward.  These  arteries  with 
their  accompanying  veins  are  doubly  clamped  and  divided.  The  large  lym- 
phatic glands  are  usually  found  at  the  base  of  the  axilla.  The  whole  con- 
tents of  the  axilla,  including  the  glands,  is  carefully  dissected  from  the  axil- 
lary walls,  taking  the  fascia  over  the  muscles  and  leaving  nothing  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  axilla  except  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  should  be  pre- 
served (Fig.  453).  In  this  Avay  the  ])lood  supply  to  a  large  portion  of  the  tis- 
sues as  well  as  the  main  lynii)hatic  trunks  along  the  axilla  are  controlled  first, 
which  is  not  done  when  the  dissection  is  made  from  the  sternum  first  in- 
stead of  from  the  axilla. 

The  middle  or  long  sul)scai)uhir  and  the  posterior  thoracic  nerves  are  pre- 
served. The  posterior  thoracic,  which  supplies  the  serratus  ma  gnus,  and  the 
long  sul)scai)ular,  which  supplies  the  latissinius  dorsi,  are  important.  They  run 
along  the  walls  of  the  axilla,  and  not  through  the  axilla,  so  their  preservation 
does  not  impair  the  efificiency  of  the  operation  so  far  as  block  dissection  and 
curing  cancer  are  concerned  and  at  the  same  time  conserves  the  usefulness 
of  two  large  and  important  muscles.  If  these  nerves  are  spared  the  move- 
ment of  the  shoulder  joint  will  be  but  slightly  if  at  all  impaired. 

After  completing  the  dissection  of  the  axilla  the  second  skin  incision  is  made 
by  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  initial  incision,  going  around  the 
breast,  and  ending  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  about  half  waj^  to  the  navel. 
The  edge  of  this  incision,  distal  to  the  tumor,  is  dissected  up  close  to  the 
skin,  the  incision  being  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it  goes  only  through  the 
deep  layers  of  the  skin.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  undermined  for  several  inches, 
keeping  as  close  to  the  skin  as  possible  (P'ig.  454).  In  this  way  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  that  has  been  shown  by  llandley  to  be  very  likely  to  con- 


eia  recurreuces  are  probably  fewer  than  where  a  somewhat  more  extensive 
removal  of  the  skin  is  done  without  the  uiuiermiiiiiig  disseetion  for  the  sub- 
cataneous  tissue.    iDcidentally  the  iiiidermiiiiiig  lURltes  it  easier  to  close  the 
I  wooad.     This,  however,  is  a  minor  consideration. 
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Tiic  lliinl  incision  lK>tfiiis  lit  the  initcr  cxtrcmitj-  of  the  initial  iiu'lMin 
lis  I  111-  sri-iiiiil  iiii-isiiiii  hctiJin  iilmut  its  iiiidiUe.  This  is  carried  ^l^nvnw^l^:i  ami 
iinvaril  iinil  niccts  tlic  sccntul  iiii-isiou  lit  »ii  iiuiite  Hiiule  aljuiit  half  w;ir 
hclwccn  liii-  ciisiform  furliljifri'  «)i<l  llic  iinibiliciis.     This  incisimi  also  is  I'ar- 


iiiirli  till'  skill,  iind  iho  siiliciilicMilur  tisttue  is  earefully  umirt- 
atiil  iMsMM'li'il  rnnii  thi-  skin  for  swithI  inchi-s,  ns  iiloiifr  the  Mi-unri 
1.  Till'  lissiii's  HIV  ihi-n  ri'iiiovi'd  fritni  aliove  dmvinvard,  cutting  the 
I'lildf  lissiH-  down  t.>  till-  <.]<■l^]^  fjisciu  iilonp  the  extremity  nf  ihe 
liiir.l  clissivliou,  «lii.-li  slii.iil.l  hi'  lit  Iciist  Ihrec  inches  from  the  vdsf 
skill   iiii'isii-n.     This  inrliidfs  iln^  fasciii   nver  the  storniim.     The  it- 
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igin  of  tlip  major  puclnral  muscle  is  severed  and  the  pcrfonitiiig  arteries 
are  clamped.  The  fascia  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  recti  muscles  and  some 
of  the  fat  between  these  muscles  are  included  in  the  block  dissection.  The 
origin  of  the  minor  pectoral  is  severed  close  to  the  ribs  while  holding  the 
muscle  up  with  the  finger  to  make  it  tense.  The  fascia  along  the  edge  of  the 
serratiis  magnus  is  dissected  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  undermined  incis- 
ion (Fig,  455).  Care  must  be  taken  to  include  all  fascia  over  the  thorax  and 
below  the  clavicle  in  tiiis  mass,  as  this  fascia  is  particularly  likely  to  harbor 
cells. 
The  specimen  is  removed  and  should  contain  in  one  mass  the  mammary 


gland,  with  the  cancer  about  the  center  of  the  excised  skin,  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  the  contents  of  the  axilla  attached  to  one  end  of  the  specimen, 
with  a  wide  zone  of  subcutaneous  fat  and  fascia  surrounding  the  breast 
internally,  above,  and  below,  as  well  as  the  fascia  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  recti  muscles.  The  recti  muscles  should  first  be  approximated  by  in- 
terrupted sutures  of  catgut  and  the  clamped  vessels  are  tied  with  catgut.  The 
sutures  of  the  skin  begin  at  the  lower  angle  and  are  interrupted  silkworm- 
gut.  They  are  placed  from  below  upward  until  the  tension  becomes  great. 
Before  sutures  are  placed  over  the  axillary  region  a  stab  wound  is  made  in  the 
skin  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  axilla  and  a  rubber  drainage  tube  is  carried 
through  the  stab  wound  and  fastened  in  position  by  suturing  it  to  the  skin.    This 
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not  only  provi<los  for  drainajro,  but  tends  to  produce  a  flow  of  hinph  toward  ik 
tube  an<l  nuiy  in  Ibis  way  eauw  tbe  wasbinp  out  of  cancer  cells  that  might 
olIuTwis**  be  absorbed.  After  tbe  wound  has  been  sutured  about  half  wav 
from  below,  suturing  is  bejrun  at  the  upper  angle,  interrupted  sutures  of 
silkworni-jrut  bein^  pbieed  from  this  point  down  to  the  reg:ion  of  greate«*t 
tension.  Tin*  sutures  are  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  will  provide  fur 
free  movement  of  the  shoulder  and  at  the  same  time  not  produce  too  much 
tension.  A  foKl  of  skin  that  runs  backward  can  be  sutured  so  as  to  re- 
lieve tlie  tension.  The  principles  of  plastic  surgery  are  utilized  in  elo>iiie 
tliis  wound.  It  is  wise  never  to  have  too  fixtnl  a  rule  for  suturing  such  cases,  as 
the  amount  of  skin  to  be  removed  is  regulated  by  the  extent  and  location  of  the 
growth.  At  points  of  tension  eaustnl  by  the  sutures  short  relaxation  incisions  are 
made,  carrying  the  knife  just  through  the  skin  and  making  the  incision  no  longer 
than  one-eighth  or  at  mast  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  If  this  is  done  freely  along 
the  lines  of  tension,  as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  white  areas  after  the 
stitches  are  tictl,  venous  drainage  is  promoted  and  there  is  but  little  likeli- 
hood of  breaking  down  of  the  wound  on  account  of  lack  of  nutrition.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  cover  the  wound  with  some  sterile  imper\-ious  material 
which  mav  be  left  on  for  four  davs  and  will  favor  the  nutrition  ^f  the  ^kin 
along  the  suture  line  somewhat  better  than  a  simple  dry  dres>inff.  If.  how- 
ever, the  nutrition  along  the  edsres  of  the  wound  seems  to  l»e  well  e>tabli<hed 
an  ordinary  dry  dressinir  may  be  plared.  taking  care  to  reinf«»rre  the  dressing 
along  the  exit  oi  the  tube.    The  tube  is  removed  in  five  or  six  day>    Fig.  456  . 


CHAPTER  XXII 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIA 

The  emergency  of  hernia  is  due  to  strangulation,  and  this  may  occur  with 
I,  almost  any  type  of  hernia.    The  strangulation  calls  for  immediate  operation. 
h'Jkfter  this  is  relieved  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  bowel  or  omentum  which 
i  was  strangulated  depends  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  imprisoned  struc- 
tures and  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Strangulated  inguinal  hernia  frequently  occurs  because  of  the  great  in- 
cidence of  inguinal  hernia,  but  proportionately  the  number  of  cases  of  stran- 
gulation of  the  femoral  and  umbilical  hernias  represents  a  higher  percentage. 
The  smaller  the  opening  through  which  a  hernia  protrudes  the  greater  the 
^probability  of  strangulation,  solely  for  mechanical  reasons,  whereas  a  large 
bulging  hernia  that  may  afford  great  discomfort  is  not  likely  to  be  strangulated 
unless  there  are  bands  or  adhesions  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  through  which  special 
loops  are  caught,  or  unless  there  are  adhesions  to  a  portion  of  the  sac  which 
«   fix  the  bowel  at  this  point  and  predispose  to  a  volvulus. 

If  the  strangulation  is  in  an  inguinal  or  a  femoral  hernia  an  incision  is 

'    made  parallel  with  and  just  above  Poupart's  ligament.    In  an  inguinal  hernia, 

'    after  dividing  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 

oblique  is  split  with  scissors  or  with  a  knife  on  a  grooved  director.     Blunt- 

^  pointed   scissors   are   the   most   satisfactory   instrument.     The   ring   of   con- 

^    atriction  is  divided  by  splitting  it  in  an  upward  direction  until  the  con- 

.    atriction  is  entirely  relieved.     The  sac  of  a  strangulated  hernia  is  recognized 

by  subperitoneal  fat  that  is  usually  immediately  over  it,  by  its  bluish  color, 

and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  thin  and  almost  transparent  and  can  be  seen  to 

glide  over  the  contents  beneath  it.     The  sac  should  always  be  opened,  but 

it  is  best  first  to  divide  the  constriction.    Sometimes,  however,  the  tenseness 

of  the  sac  from  its  contained  bowel  and  fluid  is  so  great  that  it  is  wiser  to 

open  the  sac  before  attempting  to  relieve  the  constriction.     If  it  is  a  direct 

inguinal  hernia,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  deep  epigastric 

artery  which  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck.     In  indirect  hernia  no  such 

structure  is  present  but  a  division  of  either  tj'pe  of  hernia  by   carefully 

cutting  down  from  without  inward  will  make  any  vessel  accessible,  so  its 

injury  can  either  be  avoided  or  the  vessel  can  be  readily  clamped  and  tied. 

In  femoral  hernia  the  so-called  hernia  knife  or  blunt-pointed  bistoury  is 
often  used.  The  femoral  canal  cannot  be  freely  divided  without  considerable 
danger  of  recurrence  of  the  hernia.  It  is  best  in  this  type  to  make  the  same 
incision  as  in  inguinal  hernia  and  after  retracting  the  lower  margin  of  the 
wound  to  expose  and  free  the  sac.    The  abdomen  is  then  opened  and  an  ef- 
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fort  is  made  at  reduction,  partly  l)y  manipulation  of  the  sac  and  partly 
by  pullinj;  on  the  intestine  throujrh  the  abdominal  incision.  "With  this  bimanual 
manipulation  many  femoral  hernias  ean  be  reduced.  If  this  procedure  is  of 
no  avail  the  femoral  rinj?  ean  be  nicked  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  or  a 
knife  carried  down  on  a  j^rooved  director  or  by  blunt  scissors.  The  hernia 
knife  may  be  inserted  in  the  femoral  canal  from  above  after  clearing  Pou- 
part's  lijrament  and  a  cut  is  made  inward  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the 
lijrament.  The  opening  is  then  more  readily  repaired  than  if  the  canal  were  cut 
upward  across  Poupart's  lip:ament. 

In  umbilieal  hernia  the  same  j^eneral  principles  apply.  The  division  of 
the  eonstrietinjr  riiijr  should  be  outward  so  that  the  margins  of  the  ring  can 
be  overlappcul  from  above  downward. 

In  ae(|uired  ineisional  or  ventral  hernia  following  either  accident  or  opera- 
tion strangulation  is  not  a  frecjuent  oecurrence,  though  on  account  of  adhesions 
obstruction  of  the  ])owel  mav  oeeur. 

After  reduction  of  th(»  contents  of  a  strangulated  hernial  sac  the  bowel  should 
always  be  inspected.  If  there  is  a  sus])icion  of  gangrene  and  no  perforation  of  the 
bowel,  it  is  best  to  return  the  suspici<ms  loop  to  the  abdominal  cavity  just  beneath 
the  incision  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  loop  is  inspected  and  if  the  color  has 
improved  and  it  seems  that  the  ]ooj>  will  recover,  the  hernia  is  treated  aecordin? 
to  the  indications,  and  tlie  bowel  is  further  disregarded.  If  the  bowel  appears 
gangrenous,  or  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  perforation,  the  bowel  should  not  be 
returned  to  the  a])dominal  cavity,  but  is  surrounded  for  five  minutes  to  ten 
mimites  with  gauze  wrung  out  of  hot  salt  solution,  or  if  the  condition  of 
the  ])atient  permits,  until  it  is  apparent  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
strangulation  on  the  bowel.  Often  when  a  loop  looks  even  doubtful  of  re 
eovery,  it  will  clear  up  after  sucli  treatment.  If  the  bowel  is  frankly  gangrenous 
or  threatens  to  perforate  and,  of  course,  if  a  perforation  has  actually  oc- 
curred, the  surrounding  tissues  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  protected  by 
being  packed  off  with  moist  gauze  and  the  bowel  is  resected.  The  tech- 
nic  of  resection  is  (lescribed  in  the  chajiter  on  Intestinal  Surgery.  A  care- 
ful res(»ction  is  made,  with  attention  to  closure  of  the  mesenteric  trian- 
gles of  the  bowel  before  opening  the  intestine  and  severing  it  from  the  mesen- 
teric border  outward.  Union  can  be  rapidly  made  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
This  operation  can  Ix*  done  under  a  local  anesthetic.  Resection  is  usually 
prefera]>le  to  a  large  ftH'al  fistula.  If  the  strangulation  has  existed  for  some- 
time and  if  the  ])owe]  on  tlie  ]>roximal  side  of  the  strangulation  is  consid- 
erablv  dilated,  an  enterostoniv  bv  the  method  that  is  described  in  the 
c]iai)ter  on  Intestinal  Surgery,  in  which  the  principle  of  Coffey  is  employed. 
affords  the  gi-eatest  safety.  This  may  be  done  with  or  without  a  resection. 
If  there  is  considerable  distention  of  the  bow^l  and  resection  is  done  an 
enterostomy  should  always  be  jierfornied,  using  a  rubber  catheter,  making 
a  valve  enterostomy,  and  bringing  the  tube  through  a  stab  wound  either 
before  it  is  inserted  into  the  enterostomy  opening,  or  else  clamping  it  near 
the   ])owel   and   then   l)ringing   it   out   through  a  stab  wound.      In   this  way 
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infectiou  of  the  tissues  from  the  fecal  contents  is  avoided.  If  a  large 
^Joop  of  bowel  is  strangulated  and  dilated  and  if  the  condition  of  the  bowel 
b  doubtful  after  waiting  several  minutes,  the  course  to  be  pursued  depends 
rvpoii  the  ability  of  the  surgeon  and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the 
rSorgeon  has  had  some  experience,  and  particularly  experience  in  animal  ex- 
fX^eriinentation,  and  has  mastered  the  technic  of  resection,  it  is  probably  safer 
;  &r  the  patient  if  resection  is  done.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  is  doubtful  of 
-hia  technic  and  has  had  little  or  no  experience  in  resecting  bowel,  it  would 
:  be  safer  to  return  the  doubtful  loop  and  let  the  patient  take  his  chances. 
;.  In  frank  gangrene,  of  course,  resection  should  always  be  done. 

Whether  the  radical  cure  of  a  hernia  should  be  undertaken  after  the  relief  of 
;:  fhe  strangulation  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient.  It  should  al- 
;  ways  be  attempted  unless  there  is  strong  contraindication.  Where  the  bowel  has 
already  ruptured  and  the  tissues  have  become  infected  no  serious  attempt  at  rad- 
ical cure  should  be  made,  but  a  few  sutures  are  placed  to  retain  the  contents  of 
ibe  abdomen  and  the  wound  is  abundantly  drained,  being  packed  loosely  with 
gauze.  Later,  when  the  infection  has  been  fully  overcome,  an  operation  for 
radical  cure  can  be  done. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA 

A  type  of  hernia  that  is  frequently  incarcerated,  but  not  often  strangu- 
latedy  is  ** sliding"  hernia.  This  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  left  side, 
but  may  be  found  on  the  right  side.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  sliding  hernia 
of  large  bowel  with  a  loop  of  small  bowel  strangulated  in  the  sac.  The  path- 
ology of  sliding  hernia  must  be  understood  in  order  to  operate  upon  it  in- 
I  telligently.  It  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
large  bowel,  particularly  the  sigmoid,  slides  down  between  the  two  layers 
of  its  mesentery  and  appears  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wall  of  the  bowel  it- 
self forms  part  of  the  sac.  This  condition  has  been  very  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  Louis  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati,  as  merely  a  fusion  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  peritoneal  coats.  This  is  quite  common  in  embryologic  de- 
velopment,  and  is  often  seen  Avhen  portions  of  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing colon  are  so  closely  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  the  fusion  of  the 
peritoneum  that  they  are  practically  as  much  extraperitoneal  organs  as  the 
kidneys.  Sliding  hernia  is  particularly  prone  to  recur  and  should  be  care- 
fully reduced  after  freeing  the  attachments  of  the  bowel  through  the  ring 
and  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  many  instances  the  portion  of  the  sac 
that  is  left  can  be  utilized  to  cover  the  raw  surface  of  the  sliding  bowel 
as  a  flap  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  used  in  the  ** bottle"  operation 
for  hydrocele.  The  relation  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  sac  to  a  sliding  hernia 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the  testicle. 

The  radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  has  an  interesting  history.  The  op- 
eration of  Bassini  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
most  eases  of  inguinal  hernia.     The  only  modification  of  Bassini 's  technic 
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thill  appciirs  IIS  II  iiiarkcil  iiiiin'ovi'ineiit  is  llio  Kubstitutinn  of  the  itbsorl>a\ile 
sultii-c  fur  tlic  iii>iiiiljsi>i']iiihh>  silk  thiit  was  iirisiiiall.v  nspd  liy  Bassiiii.  Wliiis 
title  silk  stitiii-cs  ciiii  lie  i'iii|i]iiy{>(l  witlidiit  the  prwbahilil.v  of  troiil'le  rcsiilliu?, 
in  'i|»'riiliiihs  iifi  lit'i-iiiH  stiiiitt'i-  iiiatfrial  must  ho  umhI  and  the  larvfr 
iifinahsiiriialilf  siilitn's  are  likt'ly  to  irritate  the  tissues  and  an  effort  to  estrad* 
tlifin  often  follows. 

The  priiK-ipli-  of  the  Uassini  operation  is  to  reeonstruct  the  iiiKUiiuil 
eaiial  hy  suturiiit;  the  eoiijoined  tendon  and  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  ninseles  to  the  shelviiiff  edpe  of  Poiipart's  ligament  beneath  the 
speniiatie  conl.  while  the  aponenrosts  ()f  the  external  oblique  is  bniunbl 
together  over  the  i-ord.  An  ineision  is  made  over  the  inguinal  eanal  parallel 
to  I'oiipart's  lifiiiKient  and  almut  half  an  Ineh  above  it  and  extending  frtin 
over  the  external  iin^iiinal  rinn  tn  an  ineb  Iteyond  the  region  of  the  inlenial 
rinj;  iKiji-  4ri7i.     If  the  ojii'ration   is  done  under  a  loeal  anesthetic,  whii-h 
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rily  nsi'd.  the  ineision  should  extend  slightly  farthef 
aential  an.'Mheli.',  as  it  is  neeessary  to  infiltrate 
III-  ili.iliy])otrastrii-  nerves  in  an  early  stage  of  thf 
|.'r^  that  lie  ahuut  ihe  eenter  of  the  inguinal  uanal  are 
iiir  and  ihe  thinning  out  of  the  fibers  and  by  ih^ir 
ihe  exii'rnal  ring  and  are  split  with  a  knife  at  the 
.i.iii  il-'ig.  4.'>Sl  The  edges  of  the  split  fibers  are 
fun-eps  and  jji-ntly  elevated,  while  the  tissues  l>e- 
mil  the  ilioinguinal  and  iliohypogastric  itenes  art' 
v  i-nv  <ir  Ihe  oilier  of  these  iienes  is  absent  and 
ninih  larsrer  than  the  other  one.  Their  course  ami 
arial'K',  I'ul  they  ean  usually  be  found  beneath  the 
[•ni'un>-i>  nl'  Ihe  external  oblique  abont  two  or  three 
Li!  ring  I'iir.  4.'>!l  .  Those  tierves  are  infiltrated  witli 
il;1i  a  tine  hyp.'dermie  needle  if  the  operation  is  doue 
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under  local  anesthesia,  ami  the  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  are  split  down  through 
the  external  ring.  In  operating  under  a  general  anesthetic  the  aponeurosis 
is  usually  split  from  the  external  ring  upward.  This  method  is  quicker  and 
somewhat  easier,  but  not  infrequently  these  two  nerves  arc  injured  when 
the  aponeurosis  is  cut  in  this  way  and  this  results  in  areas  of  anesthesia  and 
hyperesthesia  whieh  are  somewhat  annoying  to  the  patient.  Whether  a 
general  anesthetic  or  a  loeal  anesthetic  is  used  an  effort  should  be  made  not 
only  to  preserve  these  nerves  but  to  avoid  their  being  included  in  the  su- 
tures that  approximate  the  structures  beneath  the  cord. 

The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  are  separated  from  the  adjaeent  tis- 


sue below  and  aliove,  and  the  nerves  are  kept  under  observation  to  prevent 
injury.  The  iliohypogastric  penetrates  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
toward  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  wound,  usually  about  an  inch  from 
the  margin  of  the  split  aponeurosis.  Unless  it  is  kept  under  observation  it 
may  readily  he  bruised  or  torn  where  it  enters  this  structure. 

After  laying  open  the  roof  of  the  inguinal  canal  by  splitting  the  fibers 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  the  procedure  of  Bassini  is  the 
same  whether  a  local  or  a  general  anesthetic  is  employed.  To  avoid  pain 
particular  care  must  be  used  in  infiltrating  the  structures  around  the  internal 
inguinal  ring  and  around  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

The  eremaster  muscle  and  a  layer  of  transversalis  fascia  which  cover 
the  cord  and  the  sac  are  divided,  and  the  cord  and  the  sac  are  identified. 
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Till'  stnii'tiiivs  lii'iiciilit  l)iv  I'linl  arc  iiicisi-d  while  tlu'  cord  and  «ie  lire  iif'.vi! 
ii{>,  Itikiii}!  ciiru  til  iiiiikp  Dio  iinMsiini  in  a  IiIiioiUpks  area.  These  slru>.-liiresar« 
I'lirthiT  iliviilt'd  wilh  si-issm-s  mi  that  the  eurd  and  sac  together  are  separated 
friiiii  the  in>riiiii;d  t-unal.  except  lit  tlic  internal  rin|i.  A  piece  of  gauze  i: 
earried  heiieath  t)i<'  cord  and  sac.  The  sue  is  identified  and  dissoeted  free 
t'rcim  the  conl.  This  Is  usually  hest  done  liy  inciHiii-r  it  and  stripping  it  awiy 
frmn  the  tissues  whih-  tlie  iinjrcr  is  inserted  to  identify  and  stal>ili«  it 
(Kijr.  4))(l).  Often  the  sTrnetures  over  the  incised  ««c  can  he  seized  with 
heiin'staiii'  fim-eps  and  pnlled  away,  nr  else  they  can  be  brushed  away  with 


liiy  t;aii/('.  It  is  dissecli'il  free  from  all  striietnrcs  well  np  into  the  abdomea 
iim!  made  tense  }iy  lnii;(ii.n  ivliile  a  ii}ratnre  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  in 
ii  ]iee<lle  Iraiislixi's  iis  iici'k  as  liiirh  up  as  possihle.  The  ligature  is  tied  It)" 
ail  assislanl  wliile  llie  siirj>eoii  Iiohls  his  tinper  in  the  sae  down  to  the  ligature 
1<)  previul  a  kiiuckh'  iif  hinvel  or  a  piece  of  omentum  heing  caught  in  the 
lifrature  i  Kij:.  4(11).  The  sae  is  ent  away  half  nil  inch  from  the  ligature 
and  llie  lisiiilnre  is  eiit  sluirt  when  the  iieek  of  the  sac,  if  it  has  I'MU 
priiperly  disseeted  fruni  tlie  siirroniiding  tissues,  will  retract  within  the  alt- 
.loni.'ii  "l.eliinrl  the  eord  and  pnii-lieally  out  of  sight.  (Fig.  4t>2.)  Four 
(ir  live  interrupted  sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  or  kangaroo  ten- 
don  approximate   the   internal   ohliipie   and   traiisversalis   muscles   and  the 


conjoined  tendon  above  to  the  shelving  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  below.  The 
sutures  are  inserted  from  above  downward,  eare  being  taken  to  avoid  the  in- 
clusion within  the  sutures  of  the  ilioinguinal  or  the  iliohypogastric  nerves. 
The  first  suture  is  placed  close  to  the  cord  as  it  emerges  from  the  internal 
luminal  ring.  This  suture  is  inserted  while  the  cord  is  ao  held  that  the  por- 
tion enierginy  from  ihe  ring  is  perpendicular  to  the  body.  The  suture  catches 
good  bite  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscle  in  such  a  way 
that  when  carried  across  to  the  shelving  edges  nf  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
suture  is  snugly  in  conlaet  with  the  cord.     In  this  way  just  enough  play  is 


left  for  the  emergence  of  the  i.'ord  through  the  internal  ring  without  con- 
stricting it  too  greatly.  This  suture  is  tied  just  tightly  enough  to  secure 
satisfactory  approximation.  It  is  best  to  tie  three  knots.  If  tied  too  tightly 
necrosis  results  and  tliere  may  he  recurrence  of  the  hernia.  If  not  tied  suffi- 
ciently tightly  the  union  will  not  be  firm.  Three  or  four  sutures  are  placed 
below  this  at  intervals  of  about  one-half  an  inch.  The  last  suture  of  this  row 
catches  in  addition  to  the  conjoined  tendon  a  small  bite  in  the  under  surface 
ot  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  as  it  is  reflected  inward  by  retrac- 
tion (Fig.  463).  Care  must  again  be  observed  to  avoid  the  iliohypogastric 
nerve  which  enters  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  near  this  point. 
This  suture,  which  like  the  others  that  have  been  inserted,  is  carried  under 
the  cord,  catches  the  edge  of  Poupart  's  ligament  near  the  pubic  spine.    Coley 
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haa  caUnl  altrnlion  to  tbe  adrUsbilitjr  of  iuaeittig  this  Ust  sntiiR  in  tht 
manner  tlr^mbrcl,  bk  it  adila  matrriallr  ta  tbe  strvn^b  of  tbr  aUciiBtBtl 
Mall  in  Ihiw  reifirtn.  i'oli^y  sImi  plarirs  ddv  nr  tim  soturrs  external  tn  tbe  in- 
li-nial  rinv,  iinitirifr  llir  internal  Klrliriue  lo  tVfDpart't  ligament. 

Tlie  piird  in  allowed  to  lip  M[Hin  Ihi*  rww  f.f  »nmres  and  tbe  aponrii- 
ronia  of  the  external  nblifjue,  wliieh  wa&  split  at  an  early  sta^  in  tbe  npera- 
tion,  in  untied  by  a  enntiiiuoiM  lnvk  Mitcb  of  taimed  eatmit  I  Pip.  4fi4>.  Tht 
vpmm'Ih  whii-li  have  been  elamped  are  tied  and  the  skin  wound  w  united  in  tb> 
tiJiual  manner.    I  have  found  that  a  eoatinnous  mattrem  suture  of  fine  tuui«] 
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I  fat  is  found.  This  fat  sometimes  is  so  marked  ami  so  circumscribed  as  to 
[be  praclieally  a  lipoma  and  it  may  extend  from  the  properitoiieal  fat  along 
I  the  cord  or  from  betM^eeii  tlie  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  possible  that  such 
deposits  have  an  etiolopic  relation  to  the  hernia.  At  any  rate  they  should 
I  be  dissected  free  so  that  the  cord  can  be  eloscd  in  snugly  at  the  internal  ring. 
[  Many  operators  follow  the  suggestion  of  Coley  and  place  a  suture  external  to 
I  the  cord  as  well  as  one  below  it  so  that  the  cord  emerges  between  the  two 
Lsutures.  IE  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  defieieui-y  in  the  origiu  of  the  internal 
I  oblique  and  transversalis  musele  in  Poupart's  ligament,  as  Ferguson  has  noted, 
[snturea  to  correct  this  deficiency  must  always  be  placed.     The  testicles  are  sup- 


rtert  by  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  which  runs  from  one  thigh  to  another 
land  permits  the  testicles  to  lie  on  this  adhesive  as  on  a  shelf. 

The  operation  of  E.  Wyllya  Andrews  involves  the  principle  of  imbri- 
I  cation  and  in  indirect  hernia  with  a  strong  conjoined  tendon  the  method  is 
L  very  satinfin'Iory.  It  is  also  desirable  in  operations  under  local  anesthesia, 
I  for  it  avoids  handling  the  cord  and  dissection  of  the  structures  beneath  the 
I  cord  which  sometimes  even  aftL'r  blocking  the  ilioingninal  and  iliohypngastrii! 
I  uer\'es  cause  some  discomfort.  In  the  Andrews  operation  the  incision  is  made 
^Kimilar  to   the  Bassini  operation,   that  is,  half   an  inch  above   and  parallel 

Pi  111  part 's  ligament  and  extending  four  or  five  inches  outward  from  the 
\  BXtcritai  inguinal  ring.     The  external  oblique  is  split  from  above  downward 
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don  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  split  aponeurosis  o£  the  external  oblique  to 
the  shelving  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  beneath  the  cord.  The  lower  flap 
of  the  aponeurosis  is  then  folded  over  the  cord  and  fastened  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cord  lies  in  a  new  canal.  The  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.  This 
operation  has  much  to  commend  it  in  small  indirect  hernias  that  are  done 
under  local  anesthesia,  but  it  is  sometimes  followed,  particularly  in  mus- 
cular individuals,  by  a  sensation  of  drawing  or  tightening  that  may  last  for 
months  after  the  operation. 

In  any  operation  involving  the  transplnntalioii  of  the  cord,  as  in  the  Bas- 
sini  operation,  the  cremaster  muscle  whiiih  is  intimately  associated  with  the 


Iransversaiis  fasfia  should  be  preserved  by  splitting  it  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord  from  the  internal  to  the  external  ring  and  shoving  it  behind  the 
cord.  In  this  way  it  will  lie  behind  the  internal  row  of  sutures  and  act  as 
a  slight  support  against  the  intraabdominal  pressure, 

Ferguson  has  found  that  many  recurrences  are  due  to  a  deficient  origin 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  from  the  outer  portion  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  Consequently,  after  the  sae  had  been  removed  in  the 
usual  way,  he  united  the  transversalis  fascia  by  a  continuous  suture  and  then 
BUtured  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  to  Poupart's  ligament  from 
the  outer  portion  of  the  wound  down  to  the  inner  portion,  merely  leaving 
a  sufficient  opening  at  the  external  ring  for  the  cord.     The  split  edges  of 
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the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  united  iu  the  usual  way.  The 
eord  is  not  disturbed,  but  merely  pushed  down,  Ferguson  recommended  a 
curved  incision,  which  seems  unnecessary. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  type  of  inguinal  hernia  to  deal  with  is  a  direct 
hernia  or  else  a  combined  direct  and  indirect  iu  which  there  is  a  double  Bae, 
one  protruding  to  the  inner  and  the  other  to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep  epi- 
gastric vessels.  The  difficulty  in  curing  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  be- 
cause this  hernia  is  due  to  a  defect  iu  the  conjoined  tendon.  This  defect 
may  consist  in  an  abnormally  weak  conjoined  tendon  or  the  tendon  may  be 
apparently  entirely  lacking,  and  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  weak  re- 


gion in  the  inguinal  canal,  whereas  in  indirect  hernia  with  a  strong  conjoined 
tendon  that  is  almost  normally  inserted  the  inner  part  of  the  wound  can 
be  readily  fortified.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  concerning  the 
best  method  of  strengthening  this  weak  spot  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Blood- 
good  has  practiced  transplantation  of  the  rectus  muscle  by  splitting  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  and  suturing  the  muscle  instead  of  the  conjoined  tendon 
to  Poupart'a  ligament.  Halsted  makes  a  flap  of  fascia  from  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  with  the  base  or  hinge  outward.  This  flap  is  -sutured  luider  the 
eord,  replacing  the  conjoined  tendon  (Fig.  466).  In  addition  tn  this  flap 
the  rectus  musele  cau  also  be  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which  makes 
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a  tloiililc  rciiiforrpiiiPiit  (Fi(f.  4(171.  It  hiis  lioeii  nbjeeted  that  tin"  ivi'tn* 
itiiisi-li-  iiliiiip  uill  not  hold  siitisfiit^>tonly  Imt  by  splittiit";  its  slieatli.  furni- 
iiii;  ii  Ihip.  1111(1  siituriiiff  t)iis  under  t)i<>  i-ord,  and  llieii  siitiu'injf  tlip  m- 
lH3  nmsdc  imdi-r  Hii'  cord  just  ovit  the  flaj).  Dip  rectus  nill  be  more  likflv 
to  nuiiiitfiin  its  jiosiiioii.  Kveii  if  it  dnps  not,  the  fascia  formed  fnjm  the 
flap  of  till'  rpi-tiis  sliPiitii  w\\]  priihably  be  siiffieipnt  reinforcement.  In  dirftrt 
hf'niiii  and  in  iiidirci-t  lici-nia  in  whicli  the  cfinjoini-d  tendon  appears  weak,  lLi< 
modificjitinn  should  he  doin-.  In  direct  hernia  it  is  important  to  sutnre  llie 
tnnisversjilis  fjisciii  lotrellier  over  thp  slump  of  the  shp. 

Tliere  are  a  nuniher  nl"  ditTereiit  operations  for  hernia.     The  most  sativ 
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my  liands  has  lii-en  the  uporalion  of  Kassini,  ns  lias  been 
with  the  llalsli'd-!il(""l[:oi)d  modification  of  traii^plaiita- 
lie  sheath  nf  (lie  reelns  muscle  and  of  the  rectus  nnisH? 
ijiiiiied  leiiihiu  is  very  weak.  In  cases  where  the  in- 
u!y  slruelin-f  at  fault  and  where  a  loeal  anesthetii'  is 
hv'ws  (ir  1-Vr^'Uson  o]u'rati"n  is  very  salisfaptory,  hnt 
le  iiKPiiilicatioii  i-aii  hi-  used  in  almost  evory  form  ot  in- 
dinct  i)r  indirei-t,  with  excellent  results.  In  any  lypp 
i  slimild  be  liamllcd  srcntly  and  no  veins  or  other  strut-- 
lid  be  remnved  iVoni  llie  cord. 
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The  treatment  of  the  sac  of  either  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  operation.  It  has  been  objected  that  tying  the  sac  at  its 
neck  will  leave  a  dimple  within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  invites  a  re- 
currence of  the  hernia.  To  obviate  this  it  is  always  necessary  to  dissect  the 
sac  well  up  beneath  the  abdominal  muscles,  to  make  moderate  traction  upon 
it,  and  to  place  the  ligature  flush  with  the  level  of  the  external  portion  of 
the  peritoneal  surface.  Preferably  the  ligature  should  transfix  the  neck  of 
the  sac.  This  method  of  ligating  is  important  in  any  type  of  operation  for 
hernia.  Even  such  a  ligature,  however,  has  been  objected  to  because  in 
sacs  with  large  necks  a  dimple  may  still  be  left.  The  Macewen  method  has 
apparent  advantages,  but  they  are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  technic 
of  Macewen 's  treatment  of  the  sac  is  as  follows:  After  partly  freeing  the 
sac  from  the  cord  the  surgeon  introduces  his  finger  into  the  inguinal  canal 
snd  bluntly  dissects  the  sac  from  the  cord  and  from  the  walls  of  the  inguinal 
canal  and  the  surrounding  tissues.  lie  tlien  carries  his  finger  through  the 
internal  ring,  separating  the  peritoneum  from  the  abdominal  wall  for  an 
inch  around  the  internal  ring.  A  chromic  or  tanned  catgut  suture  is  intro- 
duced at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  sac  and  quilted  through  the  sac  several 
times  toward  its  neck  so  that  pulling  upon  the  suture  will  draw  tlie  sac  up 
into  a  lump.  The  needle  with  the  end  of  the  suture  that  has  come  out 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  then  carried  through  the  internal  ring  and  trans- 
fixes the  abdominal  muscles  an  inch  al)ove  the  internal  ring,  while  the  skin 
is  retracted  to  avoid  puncturing  it.  The  suture  is  pulled  snugly  and  folds  up 
the  sac  under  the  abdominal  muscles  so  that  it  lies  l)etween  the  peritoneum 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  This  suture  is  permanently 
anchored,  whipping  it  several  times  through  the  external  oblique.  For- 
merly this  method  of  treating  the  sac  was  considerably  in  vogue,  but  it 
does  not  of  necessity  avoid  the  dimpling  that  has  been  objected  to  and  it 
may  form  an  uneven  surface  at  a  naturally  well  protected  point  which  will 
increase  the  force  of  the  intraal)doniinal.  pressure  further  down  on  the 
inguinal  canal.  In  a  sac  with  a  very  broad  neck  a  satisfactory  treatment 
is  to  close  the  neck  of  the  sac  flush  with  the  peritoneum  with  a  continuous 
purse-string  suture,  just  as  though  an  incision  had  been  made  through  the 
peritoneum  in  performing  an  abdominal  section.  The  treatment  of  the  sac 
cannot  be  entirely  standardized  by  one  method,  because  the  character  and 
shape  of  the  sac  may  alter  greatly. 

LaKoque,*  of  Richmond,  has  presented  the  ])robleni  of  treating  the  sac 
of  either  inguinal  or  femoral  hernias  in  an  excellent  manner.  When  it 
is  difficult  to  excise  the  sac  and  when  it  is  thin  and  small  he  incises  the  peri- 
toneum above  the  neck  of  the  sac,  either  by  strongly  retracting  the  inter- 
nal oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  or  by  splitting  these  muscles  in  the 
direction  of  their  fibers.  The  internal  opening  of  the  sac  is  exposed  by 
traction  upon  the  lower  margin  of  the  peritoneal  wound  with  a  hemostatic  for- 
ceps, together  with  retraction  of  the  upper  margin  (Fig.  468).     The  orifice 
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of  the  sac  is  then  whipped  over  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  and  the  re- 
dundant peritoneum  is  folded  over  the  sutured  orifice  and  takes  up  the  slack 
in  the  peritoneum  in  this  region,  preventing  the  formation  of  a  dimple  (Fig. 
469).  Where  the  sac  is  large,  however,  and  presents  too  bulky  a  mass  to  be 
enclosed  along  with  the  cord,  the  finger  is  inserted  into  it  from  the  peri- 
toneal opening  and  it  is  freed  from  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  surround- 
ing structures.  The  finger  is  then  withdrawn  and  a  hemostatic  or  pedi- 
cle forceps  is  introduced  through  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  its  lowest  por- 
tion which  is  caught  and  pulled  up,  turning  it  inside  out  (Fig.  470).  It 
can  then  be  treated  by  suturing  the  upper  margin  of  the  wound  in  the 
peritoneum  to  the  base  of  the  everted  sac,  after  bringing  it  up  through  the 
peritoneal  wound  (Fig.  471).  By  placing  the  sutures  an  inch  or  more  beyond 
the  neck  of  the  sac  all  redundant  peritoneum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
neck  is  put  on  a  stretch  and  the  peritoneal  opening  of  the  internal  ring  is 
completely  obliterated.  The  transversalis  fascia  which  is  inverted  with  the 
sac  is  included  in  the  peritoneal  suturing.  This  makes  most  of  the  sac  ex- 
traperitoneal. A  ligature  is  then  placed  around  it  if  it  is  large  and  the 
excess  is  amputated.  If  the  sac  is  small  it  is  not  necessary  to  excise  it. 
In  either  event  if  the  muscles  are  split  they  are  sutured  over  the  sac  or  its 
.stump  and  the  rest  of  the  hernia  operation  is  done  according  to  some  of  the 
technics  that  have  already  ])een  described. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA 

Femoral  hernia  occurs  through  the  femoral  canal  and  is  most  frequently 
found  in  women.  It  is  peculiarly  lial)le  to  strangulation  because  of  the  com- 
paratively small  caliber  and  the  rigidity  of  the  femoral  canal.  A  number 
of  rather  complicated  operations  has  been  devised  though  the  simpler  meth- 
ods appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  radical  cure  of  a  nonstrangulated 
femoral  hernia  high  excision  of  the  sac  together  with  obliteration  of  the  fem- 
oral canal  as  has  been  practiced  by  a  number  of  operators,  particularly  by 
Coley,  seems  to  give  excellent  results. 

The  incision  for  operation  on  femoral  hernia  is  similar  to  that  for  in- 
guinal hernia,  though  it  is  made  closer  to  Poupart*s  ligament,  being  paral- 
lel to  Poupart's  ligament  and  just  above  it.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  is  exposed  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  wound  retracted  to 
uncover  the  sac.  Some  operators  prefer  a  vertical  incision,  beginning  about 
an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  going  downward  on  the  thigh.  This  is 
objectionable  because  it  leaves  a  scar  that  runs  transversely  to  the  creases  in 
the  groin  and  may  cause  discomfort.  Then,  too,  when  ligation  of  the  sac  high 
up  in  the  femoral  canal  is  difficult  the  peritoneum  can  be  opened  and  the  sac 
inverted  according  to  the  method  of  LaRoque. 

After  exposing  the  neck  of  the  sac  its  body  is  separated  from  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  always  thickly  cov- 
ered with  fat,  w^liich  is  uncommon  in  inguinal  hernia,  except  in  direct  in- 
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guinal  hernia  wliere  the  sac  is  near  the  bladder.  The  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia 
is  usually  easily  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  Its  neck,  together 
with  the  attached  fat,  is  dissected  well  up  into  the  femoral  canal  while 
the  roof  of  the  femoral  canal  is  strongly  retracted  with  a  small  blunt  re- 
tractor. The  sac  is  opened  and  inspected.  If  there  is  adherent  omentum 
the  adhesions  are  separated  and  the  bleeding  parts  of  the  omentum  are  li- 
gated  with  catgut  and  the  omentum  is  returned.  If  the  omentum  is  thick  and 
contains  much  scar  tissue  it  should  be  pulled  down  until  healthy  omentum 
is  reached  and  at  this  point  is  ligated  in  small  sections  and  the  distal 
portion  removed.  It  is  best  to  protect  the  raw  surface  of  the  omentum 
by  whipping  over  it  the  adjoining  healthy  omentum.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  may  make  too  large  a  bulk  to  permit  reduction  of  the  mass  through  the 
femoral  canal.  To  facilitate  reduction  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligate  and  divide 
the  omentum  at  different  levels,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is 
no  severed  vessel  between  the  ligatures.  The  omentum  should  never  be  re- 
turned to  the  peritoneal  cavity  until  it  is  certain  that  bleeding  from  the 
stump  has  been  entirely  and  satisfactorily  controlled. 

Having  dealt  with  the  contents  of  the  sac  if  there  are  any,  the  neck 
is  transfixed  with  tanned  or  chromic  catgut   in  a  needle,  firmly  tied,  and 
the  sac  is  cut  away,  leaving  a  stump  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  so  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  the  ligature  slipping.    The  stump  should  then  retract 
well  within  the  femoral  canal.    It  is  important  to  see  that  the  neck  of  the  sac 
is  thoroughly  separated  high  up  into  the  femoral  canal  before  it  is  ligated 
and   if  this   is   done    the   stump   will    retract   so    it    will    be  practically  out 
of  sight.     The  femoral  canal   is  obliterated  by  a  suture  of  tanned   or  chro- 
mic catgut  in  a  curved  needle.     This  bei^ins  over  the  inner  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  femoral  canal  through  Poupart's  ligament.     The  margin  of  the 
femoral  canal  is  strongly  retracted  upward  by  a  small  blunt  retractor  and 
a   second   bite   is   taken   in   the   peetineus   muscle   and   the   fascia   along  the 
inner  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  femoral  canal.     This  is  near  the  origin  of 
the  muscle  from  the  pubic  bone.    The  suture  is  then  carried  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  femoral  canal  and  a  bite  is  taken  in  the  tissues  and  fascia  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, taking  care  not  to  injure  the  femoral  vein.     Catching  a  small  piece 
of  the  fascia  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vein  affords  a 
strong  hold.     The  needle  is  then  carried  through   the  roof  of  the   femoral 
canal,  penetrating  Poupart's  ligament,  but  at  a  point  lower  down  than  the 
beginning  of  the  suture  so  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  fibers  of  Poiipart's 
ligament  lies  between   the   levels   of  the   beginning  and  the  ending   of   the 
suture   in  order  not  to  split  Poupart's  ligament.     The  suture  when  snugly 
tied  obliterates  the  femoral  canal.     The  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  dressing  with  a  spica  bandage   is  applied  to  maintain  firm  pressure  on 
the  wound  and  to  prevent  an  aceumulalion  of  serum  in  the  space  from  which 
the  sac  was  dissected. 

The  so-called  sliding  hernia  has  been  mentioned.    It  often  occurs  in  femoral 
hernia.     The  portion  of  the  intestine  uncovered  with  peritoneum  which  was 
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&  be  a  sliding  or  evei-siou  of  tliP  mesentery,  but  is  now  knowQ 

VBtion  of  the  peritoneum,  is  always  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sae, 

irefuUy  dissected  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  attaclied  to 

s  split  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  large  bowel,  re- 

tion  of  bowel  which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  held  in 

Futures.  The  vessels  of  the  bowel  arc  carefully  protected  in  or- 

i  nutrition. 
L  for  femoral  hernia  by  attacking  the  sac  from  above  has 
Dujarier  and  also  by  M.  0.  Seelig  and  Tuholski,     This 


■antjiges  and  should  always  he  used  in  strangu- 
1  hernia.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  In  a  strangulated 
r  the  hernia  is  femoral  or  inguinal  and  the  iucis- 
l  under  all  conditions  be  parallel  to  Toupart's 
wer  than  the  incision  for  inguinal  hernia.  The 
j^d  inward  somewhat  nearer  the  pubis  than  in 
t  four  iiu-lics  in  length.     The  aponeurosis  of  the 
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fXtCTiKil  ()I>Ii(nip  is  ilivitlt'd  iilonji  tin-  direi'lion  »£  its  fibprs  as  in  iiisuinal 
licniiiL.  iiiiil  till-  ii|i|)iT  Il)i|i  iif  the  itp'Hii'iinisiK  tii<r<'I)icr  with  tlie  •■•iiijuiiiHl 
tcmlmi  is  rctriK'lril  ii]nviinl  wliik-  tin-  lnver  Ihip  is  rt-I ractcd  (ImviiWMn]  in 
cxjiosi'  llic  inner  siirl'iic-o  oT  I'tmiuirt 's  li};iiiii(>iit.  A  strip  of  f^iiiize  or  tape 
iiiiiv  lie  ijlai'inl  uiiiicr  Mie  iimml  liiraiiii'iit  ar  uiiiii'r  tin-  spomuitic  (-(in!  m  n-- 
ti'tii'l  il  i>ul  (>!'  llii'  Wiiy.  Tliis  i-N|ii>s<-s  Ilic  trniisvcrsiilis  ftiseia  which  i-.  vr-rj* 
tiiin  Jinii  lit'iiciilli  this  is  tlif  iH-ritniu-uin  ll-'ip.  47*2),  The  deep  epiirjiMrk' 
iirlery  is  i-ctraftcd  t'stcniiilly  (ir  it  iiniy  be  doubly  li>rated  and  divided    Tlif 


trajisversalis  Ijisi'Ih  is  divided  and  eini<:ht  in  retraetors  and  the  peritoiifum 
near  ihf  in'cii  of  ihc  JnTiiiiil  sae  is  lironjrht  into  view.  The  peritoneum  is 
opened  just  idmve  llie  neck  ol!  ilie  sai'  ami  tlie  liernial  contents  are  pulled  out 
of  tlie  Sill'.  This  may  lie  aidi'd  by  ])ressniv  ovi'r  the  sac  with  one  hand  while 
the  contents  are  lieiiiK  jiutled  npon  witli  the  (in};ers  of  the  other  hand  witliin 
the  abdomen.  If  there  is  stranfridaiii>n  the  constriction  is  overcome  by  cut- 
tiiip  the  inner  niartiin  of  llie  femoral  rinjr.  ivhieh  eonstitutes  Ginilieniat'a 
lii;ainent.  This  is  nnn-h  nmn'  easily  repaired  than  the  usual  method  of  cut- 
ting forward  which  divides  transvei'soly  the  important  fibers  of  Pouport's 
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ligament  and  makes  subsequent  repair  difficult.  This  incision  is  made  with 
blunt-pointed  scissors  or  a  probe-pointed  knife.  Any  vessel  that  is  injured 
can  be  readily  exposed  and  clamped.  If  the  hernial  contents  are  adherent  to 
the  sac,  sometimes  with  traction  the  hernial  contents  together  with  the  sac, 
can  be  delivered  into  the  abdomen  through  the  wound,  the  sac  being  inverted. 
The  adhesions  are  readily  dealt  with.  If  the  sac  is  adherent  and  cannot  be 
delivered  in  this  manner  an  incision  may  be  made  directly  over  it,  though,  as  a 
rule,  retraction  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  lower  margin  of  the 
wound  will  enable  the  sac  to  be  dealt  with  without  tlie  additional  incision.  If 
the  hernial  contents  have  been  reduced,  a  pair  of  hemostatic  forceps  is  inserted 
through  the  abdominal  wound  into  the  sac  to  its  bottom,  which  it  seizes  and 
inverts.  The  sac  is  closed  by  a  transfixion  ligature  of  catgut  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  stump  leaves  no  dimple  (Fig.  473).  It  is  also  possible  to  treat  the  sac  as 
recommended  by  LaRoque  in  inguinal  hernia.  The  femoral  ring  is  easily  closed 
as  it  is  fully  exposed  by  retraction.  The  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis  is  covered 
with  a  tough  fascia,  which  is  Cooper's  ligament.  A  suture  of  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut  in  a  small  full  curved  needle  is  passed  from  Cooper's  ligament  going 
down  to  the  periosteum  and  just  internal  to  the  iliac  vein  through  the  lower 
portion  of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
other  sutures  are  placed  internal  to  this  one,  the  innermost  suture  picking 
up  Gimbernat's  ligament.  These  three  interrupted  sutures  effectively  close 
the  femoral  canal.  The  first  suture  is  placed  close  to  the  iliac  vein,  which  is 
retracted  with  a  blunt  retractor,  and  the  tissues*  should  be  well  in  view  be- 
fore the  suture  is  placed  (Fig.  473).  A  few  interrupted  sutures  of  tanned  or 
chromic  catgut  now  approximate  the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  to  Poupart\s  ligament  without  transplant- 
ing the  cord,  or  the  round  ligament,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  is  sutured  in  a  separate  layer  with  a  continuous  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut  ligature,  as  in  the  operation  of  Ferguson.  This  operation  of  Seelig, 
which  is  an  elaboration  and  modification  of  the  operation  of  A.  V.  Mosch- 
cowitz,  and  of  Dujarier,  is  but  slightly  more  difficult  than  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  exposing  the  sac  from  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  obliterating  the 
femoral  canal  by  a  purse-string  suture  from  below.  In  strangulation  or  in 
incarcerated  hernia  an  operation  of  the  type  of  the  Seelig  should  always  be 
done  and  where  the  femoral  canal  is  large  this  operation  will  make  the  only 
satisfactory  closure. 

Occasionally  when  there  is  marked  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
contents  of  the  strangulated  femoral  hernia  are  tense  it  may  be  difficult  by 
an  internal  incision  to  divide  the  femoral  canal  sufficiently  to  relax  the  con- 
striction and  deliver  the  intestines  w^ithin  the  abdominal  cavity.  Then,  too, 
when  the  bowel  is  apparently  gangrenous  or  when  perforation  is  imminent  it 
may  be  wise  to  relieve  constriction  by  cutting  through  Poupart's  ligament 
from  without  inward  and  to  inspect  tlie  strangulated  hernial  contents  before  an 
attempt  is  made  at  replacement  within  the  abdomen.  In  such  instances  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  split  as  close  to  Poupart's  ligament 
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as  possible  and  Poupart's  ligament  is  divided  transversely.  This  should 
never  be  done  except  under  the  unusual  conditions  mentioned,  for  when 
Poupart's  ligament  is  divided  in  this  manner  it  is  impossible  to  suture  it 
together  satisfactorily.  The  cut  ends  may  ])e  approximated  with  mattress 
stitches  which  are  loosely  tied,  though  it  is  impossil)le  to  bring  them  into 
contact  because  the  sutures  will  split  out.  The  internal  margin  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  can  be  divided  transversely  for  an  inch 
close  to  its  insertion  into  the  pul)ic  bone  and  split  up  so  that  it  lias  a  base 
externally  (Pig.  474).  This  flap  is  carried  to  the  region  of  the  divided 
Poupart's  ligament  and  fastened  securely  to  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of 
the  divided  ligament,  so  closing  the  gap  and  acting  as  a  splice  between 
the  two  divided  portions  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  end  of  this  flap  should 
also  be  sutured  to  Cooper's  ligament  along  the  margin  of  the  pubic  bone. 
The  rest  of  the  aponeurosis  is  brought  down  over  part  of  its  extent  and  with 
the  conjoined  tendon  and  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  is  sutured  to  the 
reinforced  Poupart*s  ligament  (Fig.  475).  I  was  compelled  to  sever  Pou- 
part's  ligament  once  and  this  procedure  was  followed  by  satisfactory  results. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA 

Umbilical  hernias  occur  most  frequently  in  fat  persons.  An  operation  that 
merely  approximates  the  edges  of  the  hernial  ring  after  removing  the  sac 
IS  unsati.sfactory.  The  techiiic  devised  by  the  ^Eayos  has  greatly  improved 
the  results  of  operations  upon  this  type  of  hernia  and  is  now  generally 
adopted.  The  principle  underlying  the  ^fayos'  operation  is  that  of  over- 
lapping the  wound  from  above  downward.  Formerly,  when  attempts  were 
made  to  close  this  hernia  by  suturing  the  ring  from  side  to  side  many 
of  these  stout  patients  succumbed  to  edema  of  the  lungs  or  to  failure  of 
the  heart  because  an  extra  burden  was  placed  upon  the  lungs  and  heart  by 
the  constriction  resulting  from  the  longitudinal  suturing  of  the  hernial  ring. 
If,  however,  the  tissues  are  overlapped  from  above  downward  and  if  in 
the  after-treatment  the  patient's  thighs  are  elevated  and  a  pillow  is  placed 
under  the  shoulders  and  head,  there  is  comparatively  slight  discomfort. 
The  incision  is  transverse  and  is  made  in  an  elliptical  manner  to  surround 
the  umbilicus  and  the  hernia.  The  incision  should  be  generous  and  if  the 
patient  is  very  fat  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  is  included  with  the 
skin.  The  neck  of  the  hernia  is  exposed  and  the  aponeurosis  for  at  least 
an  inch  and  a  half  around  the  neck  is  dissected  free  of  fat  (Fig.  476). 
The  sac  is  divided  near  the  neck  by  an  incision  parallel  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  neck  and  the  hernial  contents  are  exposed.  The  adiiesions  are  freed 
and  if  there  is  adherent  omentum  it  is  ligated  in  sections  and  removed  along 
with  the  sac.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  inspect  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  from  the  opening  near  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  bowel  is  not  interfered  with  before  ligating  what 
seems  to  be  merely  omentum;  for  mesentery  may  be  caught  in  the  sac  and 
may  appear  to  be  omentum.     The  edges  of  the  neck  of  the  .sac  and  the 
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margins  of  the  umbilical  ring  arc  seized  with  forceps  as  the  incision  is  con- 
tiuued  around  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  sac  should  not  he  cut  too  close  to 
the  neek  as  all  the  peritoneal  tissue  and  even  thin  fascia  which  can  be 
saved  add  to  the  strength  of  the  reconstructed  abdominal  wall.  The  intes- 
tinal contents  are  packed  off  with  niiiist  gauze.  Exposure  with  a  retractor 
should  be  ample  while  passing  the  sutures.  The  sutures  are  stout  tanned  or 
chromic  catgut.  The  (irst  suture  is  inserted  in  the  midliue  about  two  inches 
below  the  lower  margin  of  tlie  umbilical  ring,  appears  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  is  carried  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  umbilical  ring  where  it 
takes  a  bite  in  the  peritoneum  and  fascia,  and  then  returning  is  passed 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  outward  at  a  point  about  one-half  an  inch" 
to  one  side  of  the  point  of  entrance.     The  ends  are  cut  long  and  clamped 


hut  not  tied.  One  or  more  sutures  are  similarly  passed  on  each  side  of  this 
central  suture.  The  number  of  sutures,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  ring  (Fig.  477),  After  the  sutures  have  been  placed  they  are  all  grasped 
at  the  same  time  and  by  traction  the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  is  im- 
bricated under  the  lower  margin.  The  sutures  are  tied  one  at  a  time 
while  all  are  held  taut.  In  this  manner  no  undue  tension  is  placed  upon 
auy  single  suture.  The  overlapping  is  ample  to  provide  for  a  considera- 
ble retraction  of  the  margins  without  a  recurrence  of  the  hernia.  A  con- 
tinuous lock  stitch  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  fixes  tlie  former  lower  margin 
of  the  ring  of  the  umbilical  hernia  to  the  aponeurosis  over  which  it  now  lies 
(Pig.  478).  The  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  well  to  introduce 
a  small  drain  of  catgut  mat  or  folded  rubber  tissue   in  the   outer   angles 
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of  the  wound  to  give  exit  to  the  broken  down  fat  that  not  infrequently  occurs 
in  stout  people  after  this  operation. 

If  the  loeal  conditions  make  it  easier  to  carry  the  lower  margin  of 
the  umbilical  ring  under  the  upper  margin,  instead  of  the  reversed  procedure 
which  has  just  been  described,  this  can  be  done,  as  it  makes  no  essential  dif- 
ference in  results.  The  important  points  are  to  free  the  external  fascia  from 
fat,  to  introduce  the  first  mattress  suture  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
margin  of  the  ring,  to  secure  ample  overlapping,  and  to  bring  all  sutures 
up  taut  before  any  suture  is  tied. 

INCISIONAL  OR  VENTRAL  HERNIA 

Incisional  or  ventral  hernias  follow  injury  to  the  abdominal  wall,  usu- 
ally an  operation,  and  are  prone  to  occur  after  infection  where  union  is  poor 
or  in  stout  individuals  where  the  intraabdominal  pressure  is  great.  The  com- 
bination of  infection  and  fat  is  particularly  liable  to  develop  hernia.  As  in- 
fection plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  development  of  an  incisional  hernia, 
adhesions  of  the  viscera  to  the  sac  are  common.  The  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  these  adhesions  has  been  greatly  clarified  by  Hertzler,'  who 
has  shown  that  adhesions  are  dense  along  the  periphery  of  a  severe  infection 
and  not  in  its  center,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Consequently,  after 
a  hernia  following  an  abdimiinal  infection  the  focus  of  the  beginning  of  in- 
fection may  be  found  free  from  adhesions  while  the  viscera  are  well  plastered 
to  each  other  or  to  the  peritoneum  at  some  distance  away.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessarv  to  free  the  adhesions  from  the  sac  of  an  incisional  hernia  when 
operating  to  cure  the  hernia.  While  all  adhesions  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
need  not  be  freed,  any  single  band  or  strong  points  of  adhesions  should  be 
cut  becnusc  tliev  are  more  likelv  than  broad  extensive  adhesions  to  cause 
obstruction. 

The  incision  is  so  made  as  to   include   the  scar   in  the   skin  from  the 
previous  opeiation.     Tlu*   i)eritoneal   cavity   is  opened  at   the  upper  or  the 
lower   end   of   the    incision,   nmkiiig   an   efTort   to   enter  just   above   or  just 
below  the  margins  of  the  hernia.    Usually  it  is  better  to  go  in  above,  because 
most  of  these  hernias  occur  in  the  midline  and  an  incision  below  may  involve 
the  bladder.     After  entering  the  abdominal  cavity  the  adhesions  are  freed, 
bluntly  if  ])ossible,  and  the   incision  is  carried   down  through  the   midline, 
freeing  adhesions  as  the  incision  progresses.     The  sac  which  consists  of  peri- 
toneum and  thin  bands  of  fascia  is  split  down  the  middle.    "W.  J.  Mayo  has 
called  attention  to  the  great  value  of  peritoneum  in  operating  on  this  type  of 
hernias  and  the  sac  should  never  be  cut  away  but  should  be  preserved.     After 
the  adhesions  have  been  freed  the  skin  with  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  separated 
on  each  side  to  a  point  well  beyond  the  weakened  thin  wall  of  the  hernia. 
Often  the  margins  of  the  hernia   are  not  sharp  as  in  umbilical  hernia,  but 
gradually  merge  into  healthy   tissue.     The  margins  are   overlapped   as  de- 
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scribed  in  umbilical  hernia,  except  that  they  are  overlapped  from  side  to  side  in- 
stead of  from  above  downward.  The  first  mattress  suture  of  stout  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut  is  taken  preferably  on  the  right  side  about  one  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  from  the  apparent  margin  of  the  weak  hernial  tissue.  This 
may  be  a  distance  of  four  or  more  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  incision  in 
the  hernial  sac.  The  suture  is  carried  in  full  view  to  the  left  margin  of  the 
sac  and  after  catching  the  edge  of  the  sac  and  its  weak  fascia  a  second  bite 
with  the  needle  is  made  farther  back  from  the  edge,  taking  care  to  secure  at 
least  fairly  strong  tissue.  The  bite  should  not  go  far  enough  out  from  the 
edge  to  include  the  thick  healthy  abdominal  wall,  because  this  would  mean 
too  much  overlapping  and  too  great  strain  upon  the  tissues,  and,  consequently, 
too  much  intraabdominal  pressure  with  its  resulting  effect  upon  the  heart  and 
lungs.  This  suture  is  returned  in  a  reverse  direction  and  the  ends  are  left  long 
and  clamped.  After  a  series  of  these  mattress  sutures  have  been  inserted  care  is 
taken  to  remove  all  gauze  from  the  abdomen  that  may  have  been  placed  to  pro- 
tect the  viscera  while  passing  the  suture.  The  sutures  arc  held  up  taut  while  the 
margin  of  the  left  portion  of  the  sae  is  slid  under  the  margin  of  the  right  half. 
These  sutures  are  tied  one  at  a  time  wliile  the  others  are  held  taut,  mak- 
ing three  or  four  ties  to  each  knot.  The  right  margin  of  the  sac,  which 
now  overlaps  considerable  tissue,  is  attached  to  the  fascia  on  the  left  side 
by  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  tanned  catgut.  The  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  operation,  which  is  based  on  the  principles  enunciated  by 
W.  J.  Mayo  of  the  great  value  of  peritoneum  in  repair  of  this  type  of  hernias, 
is  much  better  than  the  anatomical  dissection  in  the  midline,  for  all  tissues 
are  saved,  no  possible  support  is  wasted,  and  the  double-breasted  effect  makes 
a  recurrence  improbable. 

Occasionally  a  hernia  occurs  after  a  drainage  operation  for  appendi- 
citis through  the  muscle  splitting  McBurney  incision.  If  the  patient  is 
kept  in  bed  sufficiently  long,  hernia  after  drainage  through  a  McBurney 
incision  is  rare,  and  when  it  does  occur  is  usually  not  large.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  tissue  yields.  Here  an  anatomical  dissection  is  pref- 
erable to  the  overlapping  method,  because  the  wound  is  closed  in  layers  and 
in  the  different  planes  of  closure  the  lines  of  sutures  are  not  parallel  as  in 
an  anatomical  dissection  of  a  ventral  hernia  in  the  midline  of  the  abdomen. 
In  a  ventral  or  incisional  hernia  following  a  SrcBurney  incision  the  scar  in 
the  skin  is  excised  so  that  only  healthy  skin  is  brought  together  when  the 
wound  is  closed.  This  principle  should  be  followed  so  far  as  possible  in 
any  secondary  operation.  The  fascia  of  the  external  oblique  is  recognized  in 
either  the  lower  or  the  upper  portions  of  the  wound  and  is  split  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  margin  of  the  hernia.  The  split  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  are  dissected  up  on  each  side,  freeing  them  for  some  distance 
from  the  margins  of  the  hernia  and  trimming  away  any  irregular  adhesions  or 
masses  of  scar  tissue.  Under  strong  retraction  the  internal  oblique  and  transver- 
salis  muscles  are  exposed  and  dissected  free.  The  sac  is  then  opened  near  its 
neck  as  in  umbilical  hernia.    The  adhesions  are  freed  and  damaged  omentum 
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is  ligalcd  in  sections  and  ilividotl,  ri'movin(t  the  adherent  otnentum  with  the 
sue.  The  pt'pitnntnim  in  closed  with  h  eontinuous  mattress  suture  of  cat- 
(rut.  and  tlie  margins  (if  the  internal  oblique  and  transvorsalis  mustdo,  wliii-ii  have 
been  thnroiighly  niobiliKe<l,  are  brouglit  together  with  sutures  of  plain  or 
tanned  eatgut.  The  mobilization  should  be  so  complete  that  there  will  be  no 
tension  upon  the  sutures.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  sutured 
with  a  eontinnous  Inek  stiteh  of  plain  catgut.    The  skiu  is  closed  in  the  usual 


EPIQASTBIC  HERNIA 

Kpiguslrie  henuH  has  been  oocasionally  discussed  in  medical  journals 
since  Terrier's  publieHtions  described  this  condition  and  his  operations  fur 
its  cure  in  188.").  It  seems,  however,  to  have  atlrneted  but  little  attention.  Nnt 
infreiiuently  small  episitstric  hernias  are  diiiffnosticated  and  treated  a.s  ulcer 
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of  the  sloniaeh  or  jrall  bliiddei'  diseiise.  Kpiftastric  hernia  is  situated  in  the 
anterior  abdoniiniil  wall  in  or  vitv  in'jir  the  lines  alba  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  ensifiu'ni  eartilajri'.  It  may  occur  in  the  linea  semilunaris  or  some- 
times ill  file  lincic  Iriiiisvci-sa'  of  the  rectus  niu.scle.  It  varies  iu  size  from 
a  snnil!  pmti'u.sion  mil  more  llian  ii  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  H-hich 
cdiiiiiins   only   propiTitiuical    fat,   lo   n   large    mass   several   inches   in   diam- 
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cter.  The  diagnosis  of  a  large  mass  is  obvious,  but  a  small  epigastric 
hernia  with  but  slight  protrusion  and  containing  only  properitoneal  fat  is 
sometimes  easy  to  overlook.  They  are  not  infrequently  multiple  and  this 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  operating  for  this  condition.  The  defect 
18  usually  congenital  but  when  the  hernia  occurs  in  the  linea  semilunaris  or 
in  a  transverse  line  of  the  rectus  muscle  it  may  follow  an  enlargement  of 
the  perforation  of  the  blood  vessels.  In  the  midline  a  congenital  defect  such 
as  is  the  cause  of  most  hernias  is  the  probable  explanation  for  this  hernia. 
The  patient  himself  may  discover  a  small  lump  no  larger  than  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  which  is  painful  and  tender  while  he  stands  or  sits,  but  disap- 
I>ears  along  with  the  symptoms  when  he  lies  down.  Such  symptoms  are 
exceedingly  suggestive  of  epigastric  hernia.  In  very  fat  individuals  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  feel  the  hernia  even  when  the  patient  is  standing. 

An  incision  should  be  carefully  made  in  the  midline  and  carried  down  to  the 
fascia  before  the  fascia  is  divided.  The  fat  is  stripped  away  from  the  fascia 
for  a  distance  of  two  inches  on  each  side  and  the  midline  and  the  sheath  of 
both  muscles  are  fully  inspected.  If  the  opening  is  small  it  merely  amounts  to 
a  protrusion  of  some  properitoneal  fat.  This  properitoneal  tissue  is  well 
supplied  with  sensory  nerves  and  when  the  intraabdominal  pressure  forces  it 
through  a  small  aperture  pain  is  produced,  which  may  be  relieved  when  the 
patient  lies  down  and  the  fat  falls  back  into  its  normal  place.  An  epigastric 
hernia  with  a  large  peritoneal  sac  usually  gives  but  little  discomfort  unless 
there  are  adhesions  or  strangulation  (Fig.  479).  If  the  hernia  consists  merely 
of  properitoneal  fat  there  is  no  occasion  for  opening  the  abdominal  cavity, 
but  the  fascia  is  split  in  the  midline  both  above  and  below  the  hernia  and 
overlapped  for  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch,  inserting  two  or  more  mat- 
tress sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  in  order  to  hold  one  edge  of  the  fascia 
under  the  other  and  fastening  the  superficial  edge  to  the  fascia  beneath  it 
with  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  If  the  hernia  is 
a  large  one  and  contains  a  well  formed  peritoneal  sac,  the  sac  is  removed,  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  margin  of  peritoneum  in  which  to  apply  a  continuous  mattress 
suture  without  too  much  tension.  The  edges  of  the  fascia  are  then  overlapped, 
as  has  been  described.  The  overlapping,  however,  should  not  be  more  than  an 
inch,  as  more  than  this  will  produce  too  great  intraabdominal  pressure  in  this 
region  and  may  embarrass  respiration.  As  the  sac  in  such  a  hernia  does  not 
contain  elements  of  fascia  as  in  an  incisional  hernia  it  had  best  be  treated 
by  excision  of  the  sac  instead  of  the  overlapping  described  in  operation 
on  incisional  hernia. 

DIAPHRAOMATIC  HERNIA 

This  condition  is  one  of  the  many  diseases  in  which  x-ray  has  greatly 
aided  the  diagnosis.  While,  as  Balfour  says,  it  is  not  exceedingly  rare  it  is 
uncommon.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  purely  traumatic,  as  from  a  stab 
wound,  or  a  gun  shot  injury  which  involves  the  diaphragm;  or  it  may  be  the 
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result  of  a  congenital  weakness  of  the  diaphragm,  usually  around  the  esoph- 
ageal opening.     This  weak  point  may  give  way  from  pressure  that  under 
normal  conditions  is  readily  withstood.     Bevan  records  a  case  that  was  ap- 
parently due  to  a  distended  colon  from  chronic  obstruction  due  to  cancer 
of  the   left   side   of  the   colon.     It   is  important  to  recognize   whether  the 
hernia   is   purely   traumatic   or   is   due   to   a   congenital   weakness,   because 
the  location   of  the   incision   and   the   type   of  operation   are   usually  quite 
different  in  those  two  types.     Diaphragmatic  hernia  due  to  direct  injury  is 
usually  along  the  periphery  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  hernia  may  occur  im- 
mediately or  may  follow  months  or  years  after  the  injury.    Here  the  best  ap- 
proach is  probably  through  the  thorax.     In  the  congenital  type  the  hernia 
occurs  around  the  esophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  in  such  a  loca- 
tion the  site  of  the  hernia  is  most  accessible  through  an  abdominal  incision,  as 
it  would  be  difficult  to  roach  the  defect  through  the  thorax. 

The  hernia  can  often  be  located  by  the  x-ray.  A  portion  of  the  stomach 
is  frequently  found  in  these  hernias  whether  they  be  traumatic  or  congenital. 
Other  viscera  are  also  often  contained  in  a  diaphragmatic  hernia.  The  case 
of  Bevan,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  contained  a  portion  of  the  di- 
lated transverse  colon  through  an  opening  around  the  esophageal  outlet  of 
the  diaphragm.  Roontgonographic  examination  should  be  made  not  only  of 
the  stomach  l)ut  of  tho  complete  gastrointestinal  tract. 

Stuart  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  has  had  some  interesting  cases  in  which 
the  approach  was  through  the  thorax.    Here  the  incision  may  be  intercostal 
over  the  apparent  site  of  tho  hernia.     Such  an  incision  should  be  long  and 
held  open  by  rib  spreaders.    Resection  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib  might  give 
better  exposure.     In  any  event  tho  incision  should  be  sufficiently  long  to 
afford  ample  aoeoss  to  tho  site  of  tho  hernia.     The  lung  is  packed  off  with 
an  abundnnoo  of  moist  gauze,  which  is  not  too  hot,  as  excessive  heat  will 
probably  do  more  harm  than  having  the  gauze  too  cold.     After  the  hernia 
is  reduced  tlio  diaphrafrmatic   opening   is  closed  by  interrupted   sutures  of 
tanned  catgut.     This  closure  is  made  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  if 
this  does  not  correspond  to  a  straisrht  line  the  closure  may  follow  the  outline 
of  a  T  or  an  L.  After  inserting  the  interrupted  sutures,  if  there  is  not  too  much 
tension,  a  separate  row  of  tanned  catgut  sutures  may  be  placed  over  the  first 
row. 

In  tho  cojigenital  type  of  diaphragmatic  hernia  the  abdominal  approach 
is  much  superior  to  thoracic  incision.  An  excellent  exposure  is  made  by 
the  S-shaped  incision  of  Bevan,  which  begins  just  below  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage and  goes  outward  parallel  to  the  costal  cartilage  to  the  middle  or  outer 
portion  of  the  rectus  muscle,  then  downward  to  about  the  level  of  the  umbili- 
cus and  then  slants  outward  again.  The  hernial  contents  are  reduced  hv 
traction.  Sometimes  this  is  best  done  by  opening  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity 
and  pulling  down  tho  contents  from  behind  the  stomach.  Traction  must  he 
made  very  oarofully,  as  honiorrhago  duo  to  rough  manipulation  in  this  neigb- 
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borhood  is  embarrassing.  The  suction  of  the  pleural  cavity  during  respira- 
tion tends  to  draw  the  abdominal  contents  back  through  the  hernial  opening 
and  this  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  The  hernial  opening  is 
closed  with  stout  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
conjoined  tendon  is  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament  in  an  inguinal  hernia. 
The  opening  is  sutured  snugly  around  the  esophagus.  Balfour  found  that  a 
large  opening  in  the  diaphragm  was  best  closed  by  suturing  it  in  a  T-shaped 
manner,  suturing  the  anterior  portion  in  a  straight  line  and  the  posterior  por- 
tion in  a  line  at  a  right  angle  to  the  anterior  row  of  sutures.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  to  place  the  sutures  so  they  will  have  a  minimum  of  tension. 
The  omentum  near  the  stomach  or  near  the  colon  mav  be  fixed  to  the  ab- 
dominal  wall  by  a  few  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut  so  there  will  be  less 
tendency  for  these  viscera  to  return  to  the  hernial  site.  If  intratracheal 
anesthesia  is  available  and  can  be  skillfully  given  it  will  add  considerably 
to  the  ease  with  which  this  operation  can  be  done,  though  it  is  not  a  necessity. 
The  patient  is  placed  in  bed  in  the  head  elevated  position  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  diaphragm  by  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Other  forms  of  internal  hernia  are  occasionally  met,  but  they  require  no 
special  type  of  operation.  The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  is  very  infrequently 
made  before  operation  and  the  operation  is  usually  performed  to  relieve 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  TIernia  of  the  small  intestines  through 
the  rent  in  the  mesocolon  after  gastroenterostomy  was  formerly  a  rather 
common  occurrence.  This  is  avoided  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the  opening  of 
the  mesocolon  to  the  stomach  wall,  which  is  best  done  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  McArthur  by  placing  the  posterior  sutures  between  the  rent  in 
the  mesocolon  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  before  the  stomach  and 
jejunum  are  clamped.  Hernia  into  any  of  the  intraabdominal  fossae  re- 
quires reduction  with  closure  of  the  fossa  if  possible  by  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut.  The  treatment  of  the  intestine  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  in- 
testine and  may  demand  a  resection,  or  an  enterostomy,  or  both. 
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fords  luisatisfaetory  margins  for  a  sound  scar.  Of  course,  in  epigastric  hernia 
a  modian  incision  closed  by  slip:lit  overlapping?  of  the  aponeurosis  is  essen- 
tial. If  an  incision  is  carried  through  the  rectus  muscle,  closure  is  more  satis- 
factory because  two  distinct  layers  of  fascia  and  the  rectus  muscle  between 
them  add  a  bulk  of  large  stable  tissue  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  instead  of 
merely  a  thin  single  plane  of  fascia  as  occurs  in  the  median  line.  If  an  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  inner  third  of  the  rectus  muscle,  or  if  the  fibers  are 
split  along  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  but  little  of  the  rectus 
muscle  is  affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  supply,  and  the  proper 
suturing  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  large  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  which 
constitutes  the  anterior  and  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle,  should 
secure  satisfactory  union. 

If  the  surgeon  is  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  a  long  incision  in 
the  upper  abdominal  region,  as  in  explorations  about  the  gall  bladder,  the 
central  part  of  the  Hevan  incision  may  be  made  and,  if  the  occasion  demands, 
the  incision  can  be  extended  both  upward  and  downward.  Not  infrequently 
when  it  is  desired  to  explore  the  gall  bladder  and  remove  the  appendix,  the 
appendix  may  be  removed  through  a  ^rcBurney  incision  and  the  condition 
of  the  gall  bladder  ascertained  through  a  short  two  inch  incision  through 
the  rectus  muscle.  This  incision  over  the  gall  bladder  is  made  first  because 
if  the  gall  bladder  is  found  diseased  the  incision  is  extended  and  the  ap- 
pendix removed  through  this  one  incision,  but  if  there  is  no  trouble  with 
the  gall  bladder  or  the  structures  in  its  neighborhood  this  wound  is  closed 
and  the  appendix  removed  through  a  McBurney  incision. 

Operations  on  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  for  diaphragmatic  hernia, 
or  on  the  spleen,  are  satisfactorily  done  through  a  left  Bevan  incision.    This 
begins  as  on  the  right  side  just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  goes  downward 
and  outward  i)arallel  with  the  edge  of  the  left  costal  cartilage  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  rectus  muscle,  then  vertically  down  to  just  above  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus,  splitting  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  then  downward 
and  outward  obliquely  for  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  satisfactory  exposure. 
By  carrying  the  vertical  portion  of  this  incision  nearer  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  muscle  a  somewhat  better  exposure  of  the  spleen  is  obtained  than 
if  the  vertical  i)art  were  nearer  the  middle  of  the  muscle.     This,  of  course, 
must  be  left  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  but  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  nerves  of  the  recti  and  other  abdominal  muscles  run  in  the  upper 
abdomen  approximately  a  transverse  course  and  more  of  the  rectus  muscle 
will  be  saved  if  the  vertical  incision  is  made  nearer  toward  its  inner  border. 

Removal  of  the  kidney  when  indicated  because  of  considerable  enla^g^ 
ment,  such  as  a  tumor,  is  often  best  done  through  a  vertical  incision  along  the 
outer  l)order  of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  should  extend  from  just  below  the 
margin  of  the  costal  cartilage  to  well  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  may  be  oi)ened  though  often  the  peritoneum  can  be  stripped 
away  from  the  abdominal  wall  and  tlie  pedicle  of  the  kidney  reached  without 
opening  the  peritop'^"^  Whether  this  is  done  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
size,  shape,  and  c  ^  the  kidney  growth. 
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An  incision  for  umbilical  hernia  should  be  transverse,  and  usually  el- 
liptical including  the  umbilicus  along  with  the  surrounding  skin  in  the 
mass  of  tissue  to  be  excised.  If  there  is  occasion  to  make  a  long  incision  near 
the  umbilicus,  as  for  the  removal  of  an  intraabdominal  tumor  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, the  incision  is  supposed  to  be  placed  to  the  left  of  the  umbil- 
icus, because  the  round  ligament  to  the  liver  goes  somewhat  to  the  right  of 
the  midline  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  liver.  Such  an  incision,  however,  is  but 
rarely  indicated.  It  is  best  to  excise  the  umbilicus  while  making  this  incision 
in  order  that  the  wound  may  be  more  satisfactorily  closed.  Occasionally,  in 
operations  upon  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  or  for  a  tumor  of  the  liver  that 
is  di£Bcult  of  access  an  atypical  incision  must  be  made.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
advisable  to  make  a  flap,  such  as  is  used  in  exposure  of  the  heart,  with  the 
base  outward  over  the  ribs,  with  two  transverse  parallel  incisions  and  a  third 
incision  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  parallel  incisions  at  the  midline.  The 
ribs  and  costal  cartilage  are  divided  or  fractured  and  the  flap  is  turned  back 
for  full  exposure. 

In  operations  upon  the  lateral  margins  of  the  abdominal  wall  the  kidney 
is  the  most  frequent  object  of  attack.  Here  the  incision  of  W.  J.  Mayo  gives 
exceedingly  satisfactory  exposure  and  inflicts  a  minimum  of  injury  on  the 
abdominal  muscles.  This  incision  can  be  used  in  operations  on  the  kidney, 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  the  upper  ureter.  It  begins  at  a  point  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  external  to  the  spinous  i)rocess  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae  near 
the  outer  margin  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle  over  the  upper  border  of  the 
twelfth  rib,  or  even  higher.  (Fig.  590.)  The  incision  is  carried  downward  and 
somewhat  forward  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  to  about 
an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  where  it  is  carried  forward  parallel  to  the 
crest  of  the  ileum  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  satisfactory  exposure.  The  tri- 
angle just  beneath  the  twelfth  rib  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound  is  exposed 
by  incising  the  external  and  the  internal  oblique,  the  transversalis  and  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  muscles  and  the  transversalis  fascia  is  freely  opened.  The  twelfth  rib 
is  well  freed  along  its  lower  border  almost  to  its  articulation  and  the  rib  is 
retracted  strongly  upward  while  the  erector  spinae  muscle  is  retracted  back- 
ward. Sometimes  the  twelfth  rib  may  be  dislocated  or  fractured  to  give  even 
larger  exposure.  The  muscles  are  divided  along  the  lower  part  of  the  wound 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  general  direction  of  the  skin  incision.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  iliohypogastric  and  the  ilioinguinal 
nerves. 

When  fixation  of  the  kidney  is  contemplated  a  shorter  incision,  such  as 
was  employed  by  Edebohls,  is  satisfactory.  Ilere  the  twelfth  rib  and  the 
erector  spinae  muscle  are  recognized  and  a  vertical  incision  is  made  from  the 
twelfth  rib  downward  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 
This  goes  almost  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  The  fibers  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  are 
exposed  and  are  split,  but  not  cut  across.  The  erector  spinae  is  retracted 
inward  but  its  sheath  is  not  opened.  The  sheath  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  is 
opened  along  its  outer  margin  for  the  whole  of  the  wound.    By  keeping  about 
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one  incli  below  tho  rib  injury  to  the  pleura  may  be  avoided.  The  transversalis 
faseia  is  divided  and  the*  perirenal  fat  is  exposed.  The  iliohypogastric  and  the 
ilioinjruinal  nerves  nnist  be  protected  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound. 

Incisions  in  the  abdomen  for  operations  below  the  umbilicus  are  often 
made.  In  acute  appendicitis  where  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  diag- 
nasis,  the  IVIclJurney  incision  is  most  satisfactory.  This  is  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblicpie  and  is  about  two  inches  long  with  the  cen- 
ter of  the  incision  on  a  line  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  umbil- 
icus, and  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  anterior  suptriftr 
spine.  In  women  when  an  exploration  of  the  pelvic  organs  is  desired,  the  in- 
cision is  carried  much  lower  and  fuHher  inward.  After  cutting  down  to  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  obli(|ue,  this  aponeurosis  is  split  in  the  direction 
of  its  fibers  throughout  the  length  of  the  skin  incision.  The  iliohypogastric 
nerve  is  identified,  and  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles,  which  run  practically  parallel  in  this  region,  are  separated  at  a 
suflficient  distance  above  the  nerve  to  avoid  its  inclusion  in  the  sutures  when 
the  incision  is  closed.  Failure  to  do  this  is  often  followed  by  an  unneces- 
sarily painful  scar.  The  fibers  of  these  muscles  are  best  divided  by  insertine 
the  points  of  do.sed  blunt-pointed  scissors  and  then  spreading  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibers  of  the  muscle.  Two  fingers  are  placed  between  the  sepa- 
rated fibers  to  enlarge  the  incision.  Then  retractors  hold  the  split  fibeR 
apart  while  the  peritoneum  is  incised.  (Figs.  5<51-5()4.)  If  this  incision  is  made 
further  inwanl  and  downward,  not  infrecpiently  the  deep  epigastric  vessels  ap- 
])enr  along  its  inner  mnrgin  nnd  they  must  be  retracted  or  doubly  clamped  and 
divi<le(l.  Here  tlu»  libers  of  the  int<'rnnl  oblique  and  transversalis  terminate 
in  an  aponeurosis  which  nuiy  be  si)lit  in  the  directitm  of  its  fibers,  and  the 
margin  of  the  r(»ctus  museh*  is  strongly  retracted  inward  without  being  dividei 

In  genenil  exploration  of  the  lower  abdominal  cavity  an  incision  just 
to  the  right  of  the  midline  is  very  satisfactory.  This  may  be  carried  from 
about  the  level  of  the  unibilicus  to  the  jmbis.  The  sheath  of  the  reetiw 
mus<fle  is  cut  along  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the  muscle. 
If  the  incision  is  made  nearer  tlie  midline  too  little  support  is  furnished 
the  sutured  wound  by  the  n^ctus  muscle,  while  further  out  too  much  of  the 
rectus  muscle  is  injured  by  destroying  its  nerve  supply.  After  incising  tk 
fascia  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  split  and  held  apart  by  retraeton 
while  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  op(»iuMl.  Sometimes  the  epi|^astric  aittfj 
runs  in  this  region  and  not  infrecjuently  a  large  branch  is  given  off.whiA 
may  cross  the  line  of  incision  at  its  u])per  portion.  Some  operaton  9ip-\ 
vise  retracting  the  muscle  outward  instead  of  dividing  its  fibers  in 
to  save  all  of  the  nerve  supply.  As  below  the  semilunar  fold  aU  ^f^^: 
aponeurosis  that  constitutes  the  sheatii  of  the  rectus  is  in  front 
and  none  behind,  this  disloeation  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  reo^ 
make  a  weak  spot  that  would  not  occur  if  the  muscle  w 
along  its  inner  border  and  its  fibers  split. 
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Operations  upon  the  sigmoid  and  the  left  colon  may  be  done  through  an  in- 
cision somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  midline  made  in  the  same  manner  i 
just  been  described  for  incision  to  flic  ripht  of  the  midline.  If  it  is  planned 
trj  resect  the  bowel  for  cancer  an  ample  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus  muscle  will  be  necessary.  The  incision  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  ex- 
posure of  the  iliac  vessels  is  now  rarelj'  if  ever  employed,  because  the  iliac  vesaelB 
can  be  much  better  exposed  by  an  incision  somewhat  to  6ne  side  of  the  midline 
with  the  patient  in  the  Trcndelenburtr  position.  The  old  incision  was  ad- 
vised because  of  the  ancient  surgical  fear  of  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


The  bladder  may  be  exposed  by  a  median  incision  running  up  from  the  pubis 
for  a  sufficient  distance.  Here  the  recti  and  the  pyramidalis  muscles  over- 
lap and  there  is  an  abundance  nf  muscle  fibers  to  protect  the  wound  if  con- 
ditions permit  of  primary  suturing  of  the  muscle. 

A  transverse  or  Pfannenstiel  incision  is  used  by  some  operators  for  ex- 
posure of  structures  in  the  pelvis.  This  is  carried  across  the  abdomen  with 
a  slight  convexity  downward,  the  lowest  point  of  the  convexity  lying  about 
two  inches  above  the  pubis.  The  inetsion  may  he  so  placed  that  most  of  it 
comes  within  the  region  of  the  pubic  hair.  '•'*'*'  skin  and  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue are  dissected  up  along  the  ir  ■"'  ■  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  is  divic  le  sklu  ineis- 
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one  inch  below  the  rib  injury  to  the  pleura  may  be  avoided.  The  transversalis 
fascia  is  divided  and  the  perirenal  fat  is  exposed.  The  iliohyi)ogastric  and  the 
ilioinguinal  nerves  must  be  protected  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound. 

Incisions  in  the  abdomen  for  operations  below  the  umbilicus  are  often 
made.  In  acute  appendicitis  where  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  diag- 
nosis, the  McBurney  incision  is  most  satisfactory.  This  is  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique  and  is  about  two  inches  long  with  the  cen- 
ter of  the  incision  on  a  line  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  umbil- 
icus, and  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine.  In  w^omen  when  an  exploration  of  the  pelvic  organs  is  desired,  the  in- 
cision is  carried  much  lower  and  further  inward.  After  cutting  down  to  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  this  aponeurosis  is  split  in  the  direction 
of  its  fibers  throughout  the  length  of  the  skin  incision.  The  iliohypogastric 
nerve  is  identified,  and  the  fibers  of  tlie  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles,  which  run  practically  parallel  in  this  region,  are  separated  at  a 
sufficient  distance  above  the  nerve  to  avoid  its  inclusion  in  the  sutures  when 
the  incision  is  closed.  Failure  to  do  this  is  often  followed  by  an  unneces- 
sarily painful  scar.  The  fibers  of  these  muscles  are  best  divided  by  inserting 
the  points  of  closed  blunt-pointed  scissors  and  then  spreading  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibers  of  the  muscle.  Two  fingers  are  placed  between  the  sepa- 
rated fibers  to  enlarge  the  incision.  Then  retractors  hold  the  split  fibers 
apart  while  the  peritoneum  is  incised.  (Figs.  561-564.)  If  this  incision  is  made 
further  inward  and  downward,  not  infrequently  the  deep  epigastric  vessels  ap- 
pear along  its  inner  margin  and  they  must  be  retracted  or  doubly  clamped  and 
divided.  Here  the  fibers  of  tlie  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  terminate 
in  nn  aponeurosis  wliich  may  be  split  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  and  the 
margin  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  strongly  retracted  inward  without  being  divided. 

In  general  exploration  of  the  lower  abdominal  cavity  an  incision  just 
to  the  right  of  the  midline  is  very  satisfactory.  This  may  be  carried  from 
about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubis.  The  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle  is  cut  along  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the  muscle. 
If  the  incision  is  made  nearer  the  midline  too  little  support  is  furnished 
the  sutured  wound  bv  the  rectus  muscle,  while  further  out  too  much  of  the 
rectus  muscle  is  injured  by  destroying  its  nerve  supply.  After  incising  the 
fascia  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  split  and  held  apart  by  retractors 
while  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened.  Sometimes  the  epigastric  artery 
runs  in  this  region  and  not  infre(iuently  a  large  branch  is  given  off  which 
may  cross  the  line  of  incision  at  its  upper  portion.  Some  operators  ad- 
vise retracting  the  muscle  outward  instead  of  dividing  its  fibers  in  order 
to  save  all  of  the  nerve  su])i)ly.  As  below  the  semilunar  fold  all  of  the 
aponeurosis  that  constitutes  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  in  front  of  the  rectus 
and  none  behind,  this  dislocation  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  may 
make  a  weak  spot  that  would  not  occur  if  the  muscle  were  left  attached 
along  its  inner  border  and  its  fibers  split. 
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Operations  upon  tlie  isiginoid  and  the  left  colon  may  be  tlone  through  an  in- 
cision somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  midline  made  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
just  heen  described  for  ineishjn  to  the  right  of  the  midline.  If  it  is  planned 
to  resect  the  bowel  for  cancer  an  ample  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus  muscle  will  be  necessary.  The  incision  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  ex- 
posure of  the  iliac  vessels  is  now  rarely  if  fver  employed,  because  the  iliac  vessels 
ean  be  much  better  exposed  by  an  incision  somewhat  to  fine  side  of  the  midline 
with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position.  The  old  incision  was  ad- 
vised because  of  the  ancient  siii-jrieii!  fear  of  entering'  the  peritoneal  eavity. 


The  bladder  may  be  exposed  by  a  mediau  incision  running  up  from  the  pubis 
for  a  sufficient  distance.  Here  the  recti  and  the  pyramidalis  muscles  over- 
lap and  there  is  an  abuudancc  of  muscle  fibers  to  protect  the  wound  if  con- 
ditions permit  of  primary  suturing  of  the  muscle. 

A  transverse  or  Pfannenstiel  incision  is  used  by  some  operators  for  ex- 
posure of  structures  in  the  pelvis.  This  is  carried  across  the  abdomen  with 
a  slight  convexity  downward,  the  lowest  point  of  the  convexity  lying  about 
two  inches  above  the  pubis.  The  incision  may  be  so  placed  that  most  of  it 
comes  within  the  region  of  the  pubic  hair.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue are  dissected  up  along  the  upper  margin  as  a  flap.  The  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  is  divided  iu  the  geueral  direction  of  the   skin  ineis- 
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ion.  The  upper  portion  of  the  flap  of  the  aponeurosis  is  dissected  and  a 
vertical  incision  is  made  l)etween  the  recti  muscles.  This  gives  satisfac- 
tory exposure  and  in  certain  instances  may  be  indicated.  If  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  infection,  however,  it  should  not  be  employed  for  too  much  raw 
surface  is  exposed.  It  is  also  difficult  to  enlarge  this  incision  satisfactorily 
if  the  surgeon  finds  that  more  space  is  necessary  than  he  had  first  anticipated. 
An  excellent  incision  in  double  hernias  is  that  which  is  used  by  E.  S. 
Judd  (Fig.  481).  It  is  a  transverse  incision  from  just  external  to  one  in- 
ternal inguinal  ring  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  Both 
hernias  can  thus  be  readily  exposed.  It  is,  of  course,  only  carried  through 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  rest  of  the  hernia  being  operated  upon 
according  to  the  technic  that  may  seem  indicated. 

CLOSURE  OF  ABDOMINAL  INCISIONS 

The  method  of  closing  abdominal  incisions  depends  partly  upon  the 
character  of  the  incision  and  largely  upon  whether  it  is  located  above  or 
below  the  umbilicus.  The  physiologic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  movement  of  the  abdominal  contents  is  so  different  in  these  two 
regions  that  the  procedures  for  closing  incisions  made  above  or  below  the 
navel  must  differ  materially.  Below  the  umbilicus  there  is  but  little  motion 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  aponeurosis  below  the  semilunar  fold  of 
Douglas  is  in  front  of  the  recti  muscles  instead  of  being  half  in  front  and 
half  behind  as  it  is  above  this  point.  The  recti  muscles  themselves  act  as 
a  buffer  and  take  considerable  strain  from  the  thick  aponeurosis  in  front 
but  where  the  aponeurosis  splits  above  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas,  half 
going  in  front  and  half  behind  the  recti,  if  the  posterior  layer  is  not  accurately 
closed  its  retraction  forms  a  point  of  least  resistance  and  the  abdominal  con- 
tents can  easily  force  ai)art  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  A  potential  hernia  re- 
sults. 

Incisions  below  the  umbilicus  are  frequently  made  just  to  the  side  of 
the  midline  so  that  the  portion  of  rectus  muscle  between  the  incision  and  the 
midline  is  very  small,  and  even  if  it  looses  its  nerve  supply  but  little  harm 
is  done.  Above  the  umbilicus,  however,  incisions  are  rarely  made  in  the 
midline  and  are  usually  along  the  middle  or  outer  portion  of  the  rectus  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  muscle  may  be  deprived  of  its  nerve  supply 
and  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  to  resist  the  intraabdominal  pressure. 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  the  difference  in  the  types  of  suturing 
above  and  below  the  umbilicus  is  the  motion  of  the  muscles.  Below  the  um- 
bilicus there  is  comparatively  little  muscle  movement  during  normal  res- 
piration, whereas  above  the  umbilicus  it  is  always  pronounced.  The  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  forces  the  liver  and  stomach  up  and  down  during 
respiration,  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  thorax  cause  consider- 
able motion  of  the  upper  abdominal  wall  during  each  respiratory  act.  When 
there  is  vomiting  or  any  unusual  tension  within  the  abdomen,  particularly  with 
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the  patient  lying  in  bed,  the  maximum  force  appears  to  be  exerted  around 
the  epigastrium,  as  the  very  act  of  vomiting  means  that  the  stomach  itself 
is  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
which  lie  over  the  stomach. 

It  is  not  generally  safe  to  trust  to  layers  of  catgut  sutures  in  any  wound  above 
the  umbilicus.  The  insertion  of  a  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut  may  be 
safe,  but  the  constant  motion  of  the  muscles  in  this  neighborhood  makes  a  soft- 
ened or  weakened  catgut  suture  likely  to  give  way  and  the  abdominal  contents 
may  protrude  beneath  the  skin  or  through  the  skin  wound  itself.  To  obviate  this 
some  operators  insert  tension  sutures  of  silkworm-gut  in  addition  to  the  catgut 
sutures.  These  are  placed  after  closing  the  peritoneum  but  before  suturing  the 
muscles  or  fascia.  The  muscles  and  fascia  are  then  closed  with  separate  layers  of 
catgut  sutures  and  the  skin  is  sutured  in  the  usual  manner,  the  tension  sutures 
being  tied  last  of  all  and  the  skin  protected  either  by  placing  gauze  over  the 
skin  wound  and  tying  the  sutures  over  them,  or  by  threading  the  sutures 
through  a  segment  of  fine  rubber  tubing.  This  method  is  usually  satisfactory 
but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  the  catgut  sutures  because  it  places  an  ad- 
ditional burden  of  absorption  on  the  tissues,  cuts  off  a  certain  amount  of  nu- 
trition from  the  edges  of  the  repairing  wound,  and  to  some  extent  permits 
small  cavities  to  form  between  the  layers  of  sutures.  If  an  operator  feels 
that  it  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  safety  to  insert  four  or  five  tension  sutures 
of  silkworm-gut,  as  he  knows  this  material  will  hold,  it  seems  a  simpler  mat- 
ter to  add  a  few  extra  silkworm-gut  sutures,  making  the  number  eight  or 
ten,  and  depend  solely  upon  them.  This  method  was  found  very  satisfactory 
in  the  early  days  of  surgery  and  has  been  used  with  much  success  by  the 
late  Joseph  Price  and  his  successors.  The  scar  left  is  not  as  smooth  as  the 
scar  after  careful  layer  suturing,  but  when  tension  sutures  are  added  to 
layer  sutures  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  scar.  If  the  wound  is  closed 
by  through  and  through  sutures  of  silkworm-gut  which  are  inserted  at  in- 
tervals of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  it  is  best  not  to  close  the  skin  with 
a  continuous  suture.  If  this  is  done  any  broken  down  fat  or  serum  that 
may  accumulate  in  the  grasp  of  the  interrupted  suture  cannot  find  a  ready 
escape  and  may  predispose  to  infection. 

In  closing  incisions  above  the  umbilicus  which  are  either  transverse  or  nearly 
transverse,  the  recti  muscles  should  be  fixed  to  their  sheaths  before  being  divided. 
This  method  as  used  by  Willy  Meyer  and  others  has  been  described.  Here  the 
»wound  may  be  closed  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures  but  silkworm-gut  is  excel- 
lent. The  tension  on  a  transverse  wound  during  straining  or  vomiting  is 
marked  because  of  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles. 

In  closing  other  types  of  incisions  above  the  umbilicus  which  are  either 
longitudinal  or  oblique,  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are  grasped  with  hem- 
ostats  so  that  the  peritoneum  is  drawn  w^ll  into  the  wound.  Stout  silk- 
worm-gut in  a  large  needle  is  inserted,  beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound,  taking  a  small  bite  of  skin,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  fascia 
over  the  rectus  muscle,  a  small   part   of  the  muscle,   and  a   generous  bite 
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of  the  posterior  aponeurosis  and  i)eritoneiim.     The  needle  is  returned  from 
within  out  in  a  simihir  manner  and  each  end  of  the  suture  is  grasped  with 
a  large  heniostat.     If  one  wishes  to  be  particularly  careful  each  end  of  the 
silkworni-{2:ut  may  be  threaded  on  a  needle  and  inserted  from  within  outward. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement  for  unless  there  are 
twice  as  many  needles  as  there  are  sutures  if  the  needle  is  passed  from  within 
outward  it  must  eventually   i)enetrate  the  skin,  and  each  time  it   penv?trates 
the  skin   it  mav  become  contaminated,  when   it  should  be  either  boiled  or 
discarded.    As  a  matter  of  practice  when  the  skin  has  been  well  disinfected 
there  seems  but  little  danger  in  inserting  the  needle  from  without  inward  on 
one  side  and  from  within  outward  on  the  other,  as  has  just  been  described. 
These  sutures  are  all  i)laced  before  they  are  tied  and  the  ends  of  each  suture 
are  grasped  with  hemostats.     After  they  are  all  placed  an  assistant  and  a 
nurse  forcibly  raise  the  ends  of  the  sutures  on  each  side  of  the  wound  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  slightly  lifted  up.     The  operator  then  presses 
together  the  abdominal  wall  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  thus  forcing  the 
peritoneum  together  because  it  must  slide  down  on  each  side  of  the  suture 
to  what  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  a  triangle  (Fig.  482).     While  the  sutures 
are  held  in  this  position  they  are  tied  one  at  a  time,  just  snugly  enough  to 
obtain  reasonably  firm  closure.    The  assistant  and  nurse  hold  the  other  sutures, 
merely  releasing  one  as  it  is  al)out  to  be  tied.     In  this  way  the  sutures  are 
tied  under  e([ual  tension  aiul  evenly.     If  this  precaution  is  not  taken  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  strains  before  all  the  sutures  are  tied  and  breaks  them  or 
tears  the  tissues  and   to  secuie  coa])tation   it   may  be  necessary   to   tie  the 
sutures   (juite   tightly   which,   of   course,   produces   necrosis   and   predisposes 
to   infection.      If  tlu*rc   is  e(iual  tension  on  each  suture,  however,  and  they 
are   tied   in   the   manner   described,   the   strain   on   the   wound   is   distributed 
over  tlie  combined  sutures  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strain  on  the  strands; 
of  a  cable,  which  can   withstand   gieat  tension  as  long  as  the   strands  are 
together,  hut    if  they  are   sei)arated   it  will   easily  snap.     Furthermore,  the 
peritoneum  is  brought  well  in  apposition  and  as  all  the  structures  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  are  lu^ld  in  uniform  tension  in  the  grasp  of  the  same  suture 
there  is  less  tendency  for  any  one  structure  to  be  cut  by  the  suture.     These 
sutures  are  left  in  about   ten   days   or  two  weeks.     It  is  best  not   to   take 
them  all  out  the  same  day.  but  to  remove  half  of  the  sutures  at  one  time  and 
the   other   half  a  few   days   later. 

In  wounds  near  the  midline  below  the  umbilicus  layer  sutures  are  satisfac- 
tory except  where  i>us  is  encountered  in  the  abdominal  cavity  or  where  by  reason 
of  contamination  there  seems  a  probability  of  infection  of  the  wound.  Here 
through  and  thr(»ugh  sutures  should  be  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  above 
the  umbilicus.  In  suturing  a  wound  in  layers  below  the  umbilicus  the  peri- 
toneum is  brought  togetluM*  by  line  continuous  mattress  sutures  of  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut.  The  suture  is  begun  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
and  the  short  end  is  tied  and  clamped  with  a  hemostat  to  hold  it  steady. 
The    suture    is    carried    back    and    forth    as    a    continuous    mattress    stitch, 
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catching  a  good  grasp  on  the  trauflversalis  fascia  and  the  edges  of  the 
peritoneum.  A  mattress  suture  used  in  this  way  turns  out  the  raw  edges, 
exposes  no  raw  Kurftjuo  lo  tlip  aluliiiiiiiuil  cavity,  and  sfcurcs  !i  firm  hold  on 


.the  delicate  peritoneum.  The  suture  is  tied  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound. 
The  wound  in  the  rectus  muscle  is  closed  with  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of 
plain  catgut  and  is  brought  together  with  very  little  tension.  Muscle  is  highly 
organized  tissue  and  withstands  pressure  badly.     The  merest  approximation 
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of  the  divided  fibers  of  the  rectus  is  much  better  than  a  tight  suture  because 
the  tight  suture  will  cut  the  muscle  or  impair  its  nutrition.  The  aponeurosis 
or  the  external  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  closed  with  a  continuous  lock 
stitch  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut,  about  number  one  in  size.  If  this  row  is 
accurately  applied  there  is  no  need  for  further  reinforcing  it  except  jwssibly 
where  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  considerable  distention.  Here  a 
few  interrupted  sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  are  placed  through  the 
fascia  over  the  continuous  lock  suture  and  going  well  back  into  the  fascia.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  extra  tension  sutures  are  not  entirely 
without  danger  because  the  relief  of  tension  on  the  midline  sutures  also  means 
cutting  off  nutrition  to  the  edges  of  the  fascial  wound  which  may  delay  healinjr, 
though  in  some  instances  tension  sutures  may  be  justifiable.  The  skin  is 
closed  with  a  continuous  subcuticular  suture  of  00  tanned  or  chromic  catgut. 
If  the  skin  is  very  thin  and  flabby  a  continuous  mattress  suture  of  fine 
tanned  catgut  is  used.  Xo  tension  suture  other  than  those  just  mentioned 
should  be  used  wiien  an  abdominal  wound  is  closed  in  layers.  If  tension  sutures 
of  silkworm-gut  are  demanded,  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  a  few  more 
and  close  the  whole  wound  with  silkworm-gut,  as  has  been  described  for  in- 
cisions above  the  umbilicus. 

In  the  McBurney  or  muscle-splitting  operation  the  wound  is  closed  in 
layers  with  catgut.  The  peritoneum  here  may  be  united  with  a  mattress  or 
a  purse-string  suture  of  plain  catgut.  The  transversalis  and  internal  oblique 
muscles,  whose  fibers  have  been  split,  are  closed  with  a  few  sutures  of  plain 
catgut.  A  continuous  lock  stitch  of  plain  catgut  is  used  in  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  and  the  skin  is  closed  with  a  continuous  subcuticular 
suture  of  {\uo  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  Muscles  are  particularly  irritated 
by  chemicals  in  catgut,  so  when  muscle  is  united  to  muscle,  plain  catgut  which 
is  readily  absorbed  should  be  used;  though  when  muscle  is  united  to  fascia, 
as  in  a  hernia  operation,  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  is  advisable. 

In  draiiuige  cases  of  appendicitis  where  the  McBurney  incision  has  been 
made,  one  or  two  interrupted  silkworm-gut  sutures  are  used,  catching  all 
layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  tying  the  sutures  close  to  the  tube  or  cigarette 
drain  which  comes  out  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound.  To  prevent  pocketing 
the  rest  of  the  wound  is  lightly  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

In  operations  on  the  kidney  the  lower  portion  of  the  incision  may  be  difficult 
to  a])proximato  accurately  by  through  and  through  interrupted  sutures,  and  these 
wounds  can  be  closed  in  two  layers,  using  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  either  in  a 
continuous  lock  suture  or  as  interrupted  sutures.  The  through  and  through 
mctiiod,  however,  is  excellent  h(»re.  At  the  upper  posterior  angle  a  drain  is 
brought  out.  The  transverse  incision  of  Pfannenstiel  is  clased  by  suturing  the 
peritoneum  in  the  usual  way,  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  with  a  loose  oontiuh 
ous  lock  stitch  of  ])lain  catgut,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
the  sheath  of  tlie  rectus  with  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  tanned  0" 
The  skin  may  be  closed  by  a  continuous  mattress  suture  of  flm 
catgut,  or  with  horsehair,  fine  silkworm-gut  or  silk.    These 
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duce  somewhat  less  reaction  than  catgut  and  eventually  make  a  somewhat 
less  conspicuous  scar  than  is  obtained  even  by  an  accurate  subcuticular  suture 
of  fine  catgut.  Where  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  scar  is  a  very  desirable 
point,  as  in  operations  about  the  face  and  neck,  catgut  should  not  be  used,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  but  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen  a  subcuticular 
suture  of  fine  catgut  makes  a  very  satisfactory  scar  with  no  stitch  marks, 
and  the  patient  is  often  gratified  that  there  are  no  stitches  to  be  removed. 

In  suprapubic  operations  upon  the  bladder  where  the  peritoneum  is  not 
entered  there  is  nearly  always  drainage  and  here  interrupted  sutures  of  silk- 
worm-gut are  very  satisfactory. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LIVER,  GALL  BLADDER,  BILE   TRACTS, 

PANCREAS  AND  SPLEEN 

Operations  upon  the  liver  itself  are  not  common.  Occasionally  an  abscess 
or  a  tumor  re<iuires  operation  and  this  must  be  done  according  to  a  certain 
definite  teehnie.  Sometimes,  too,  ptosis  of  the  liver  requires  correction, 
thoujrh,  as  a  rule,  when  this  occurs  the  presence  of  other  prolapsed  organs, 
together  witli  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  these  cases, 
makes  an  operation  for  prohipse  of  the  liver  unsatisfactory.  When  the 
prolapse  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  tiie  gall  bladder,  suturing  the  gall  blad- 
der to  the  abdominal  wall  helps  to  correct  the  ptosis.  A  U-shaped  incision 
is  made  in  the  abdominal  wall  with  its  concavity  upward  and  around  the 
lower  eireumferenee  of  the  prola])sed  portion  of  the  liver.  The  transversalis 
fascia  is  cut  down  upon  but  is  not  incised  except  at  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  wound  where  a  transverse  cut  is  made  through  the  transversalis  fascia 
and  peritoneum.  The  otiier  tissues  in  the  U-shaped  incision  are  raised  from 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum.  At  the  upper  level  of  the  reflected 
flap  anotlier  transverse  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  one  below  it  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  loose  lobe  of  the  liver  is  tucked  into  the  pocket  thus  formed  and 
fastened  with  sutures. 

When  there  is  complete  prolapse,  the  liver  may  be  replaced  and  fastened 
by  passing  coarse  sutures  of  catgut  or  silk  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
liver  and  tying  tiiem  to  the  cart'lagi's  of  the  ribs.  Abcmt  six  or  eight  of  these 
sutures  may  bt»  passed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  abdom- 
inal wall  liclow  the  liver  in  onler  to  afford  support.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  an  ovnl-shaped  area  of  skin  and  fascia  from  the  midline  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  and  suturing  the  edges  together  after  slightly  overlapping  them. 
In  the  method  of  Depage.  a  horizontal  incision  is  made  from  the  tip  of  the 
eleventh  rib  on  one  side  to  that  of  the  eleventh  rib  on  the  other,  and  then 
incisions  are  carried  downward  and  inward  from  the  extremities  of  this 
horizontal  incision  to  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  terminating  external 
to  the  umbilicus.  These  incisions  are  one-half  the  length  of  the  original 
transver.se  incision.  From  the  emls  of  these  incisions  on  a  level  with  and 
external  to  the  umbilicus,  an  ellipse  is  made  which  terminates  just  above 
the  pubis.  All  the  tissues  included  in  these  incisions  are  removed  and  the 
wouml  is  sutured  to  make  a  T-shaped  scar. 

("Alterations  t\>r  hepatic  abscess  are  common  in  tropical  or  semitropical 
countries.  The  kind  of  operation  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  abscess 
and   may   be   through    the   thoracic   route   or   through   the   abdominal  route. 
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Occasionally  the  abscess  may  be  so  situated  as  to  render  either  one  of  these 
routes  permissible,  when  a  choice  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
adhesions  around  the  abscess.  The  final  diagnosis  is  the  aspiration  of  the  ab- 
scess. If  this  is  followed  immediately  by  operation  through  the  track  of 
aspiration  but  little  harm  is  done,  but  if  pus  is  found  and  the  operation  is 
postponed  for  a  day  or  two,  the  pus  may  leak  along  tlie  needle  track 
and  infect  either  the  peritoneum  or  the  pleural  cavity,  according  to  the  re- 
gion through  which  the  needle  was  introduced.  If  a  fine  needle  is  used 
such  a  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  pus  is  often  thick  and  can- 
not run  through  a  fine  needle  so  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  coarser  one. 
If  the  abdominal  route  is  chosen  for  opening  an  abscess  which  is  adher- 
ent to  the  parietal  peritoneum  the  situation  is  much  simpler  if  the  in- 
cision can  be  made  through  the  area  of  adhesions.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
this  is  impossible  and  if  the  liver  has  been  exposed  and  found  to  be  free  from 
adhesions  the  region  of  the  abscess  must  be  surrounded  with  gauze  and  as- 
piration repeated.  If  pus  is  obtained  an  opening  is  made  by  thrusting  in  sharp- 
pointed  forceps  and  stretching  them,  or  by  inserting  the  actual  cautery.  If  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  it  would  be  better  to  pack  around  the  abscess  and  then  open  it 
after  forty-eight  hours.  Sutures  in  an  inflamed  liver  will  rarely  hold  and  iodoform 
gauze  packing  must  be  used,  but  a  few  sutures  of  coarse  catgut  inserted  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  region  of  the  abscess  serve  to  hold  the  liver  against  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  before  the  packing  is  j)lace(l.  The  sutures,  of  course,  cannot  replace  the 
packing  and  alone  will  not  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. They  merely  serve  to  lessen  the  amount  of  packing  necessary.  The  ab- 
scess cavity  is  explored  with  the  finger  to  determine  the  possibility  of  a 
pocket  or  a  secondary  abscess  before  a  tube  is  inserted.  After  introducing 
a  large  tube,  gauze  is  packed  around  it  and  to  prevent  its  displacement  the 
tube  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  wound  with  a  suture  of  silkworm-gut. 
The  tube  may  be  connected  with  a  retainer  into  which  the  pus  is  drained  or 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  pus  to  drain  on  the  dressings  which  are  frequently 
renewed.    It  is  probably  best  not  to  irrigate  these  cavities. 

When  the  abscess  points  toward  the  diaphragm  it  is  opened  through 
the  thorax.  After  locating  the  abscess  bv  an  aspirating  needle,  about  two 
inches  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  rib  are  excised  over  the  region  of  the  abscess  and 
the  pleural  cavity  is  protected  by  suturing  or  by  packing  with  gauze  held  in 
position  by  a  few  catgut  stitches.  The  aspirating  needle  is  again  used,  and 
following  it  as  a  guide  the  abscess  in  the  liver  is  opened  by  thrusting  in 
closed  sharp-pointed  forceps  or  by  the  actual  cautery. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  excision  of  a  tumor  of  the  liver  is  the  control  of 
hemorrhage.  If  the  tumor  is  small  and  situated  along  the  margin  of  the 
liver  but  little  trouble  is  experienced.  The  incision  may  be  made  with  an 
electric  cautery  and  a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  liver  removed,  which  includes 
the  tumor,  the  wound  being  closed  with  coarse  catgut  sutures.  These  sutures 
are  inserted  with  a  large  blunt-pointed  liver  needle,  or  a  large  curved  needle  is 
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thrust  tlin»iip:li  the  liver  eye  first,  is  threaded  and  then  withdrawn.  A  i)n»W 
can  also  be  used  in  emerpeney,  the  suture  being  hitched  around  the  blunt  end  of 
the  probe  or  passed  through  the  eye  at  the  other  end  if  the  probe  has  an  eye 
at  its  opposite  extremity.  In  a  large  tumor  an  effort  may  be  made  to  con- 
trol  the  bleeding  temi)orarily  l)y  an  elastic  tube  thrown  around  the  pedicle 
of  the  growth  or  carried  through  the  liver  itself  by  a  cannula.  A  cannula 
through  which  a  small  soft  rubber  catheter  can  be  carried  is,  with  its  trocar, 
thrust  through  the  liver  tissue  ])ack  of  the  tumor,  the  trocar  withdrawn,  and 
a  ru])ber  catheter  threaded  through  the  cannula.  The  catheter  is  tied  or 
clamped  on  one  side  of  the  growth  and  another  catheter  is  similarl^^  placed  on  the 
(»ther  side  of  the  growth  and  tied.  They  act  as  an  elastic  tourniquet.  McDill 
compresses  the  vessels  by  an  enterostomy  clamp  protected  with  rubber  tub- 
ing, and  others  have  nvonnuended  interlocking  sutures  of  stout  catgut  plaeeil 
around  the  tumor  before  it  is  excised.  All  sutures  in  the  liver  should  be 
of  stout  material  and  tied  no  tighter  than  necessary  to  secure  hemostasis, 
otherwise  they  will  cut  through.  Occasionally  the  incisions  can  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excise  a  tongue  of  liver  tissue  along  the  margins  of  the  tu- 
mor, leaving  two  flaps  to  be  approxinuited  to  each  other  by  sutures.  The 
incision  is  often  made  with  an  electric  cautery  to  avoid  hemorrhage.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  bhiod  pressure  in  the  liver  is  very  low  and  firm 
pressure  upon  it  by  packing  or  by  apposition  of  raw  surfaces  will  control 
hemorrhage.  Either  a  iiedunculated  graft  or  a  free  graft  of  omentum  can 
be  sutured  to  the  bleeding  surface  of  the  liver  and  will  often  control  the 
bleeding.  If  hemostasis  is  secured  by  the  application  of  stomach  or  intes- 
tinal clamps  and  sutures  will  not  hold  satisfactorily,  the  clamps  may  be 
left  in  position  for  forty-eight  hours  and  then  removed. 

Kxposure  of  the  contents  of  the  upper  abdomen,  including  the  gall  blad- 
der and  gall  ducts,  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  Bevan  incision,  or 
its  modifications.  The  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  is  carried  down  the 
inner  ])orti(ni  of  the  rectus  in  order  to  preserve  the  nerve  supply  for  a  maxi- 
niuin  auKmiit  of  this  muscle. 

Kemoval  of  the  gall  bladder,  or  cholecystectomy,  is  an  operation  fre- 
quently performed.  A  satisfactory  method  of  doing  this  is  from  below  up- 
ward, and  it  is  necessary  to  liave  an  incision  beginning  just  below  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  exposure.  The  method  as 
descril)ed  by  K.  S.  Judd  is  the  technic  that  has  been  employed  for  many  years 
and  with  much  satisfaction  at  the  ^layo  clinic.  The  fundus  of  the  gall 
bladder  is  clamped,  ])referal)ly  Avith  a  sponge-holding  forceps,  in  order  not 
to  tear  the  tissues,  and  is  ])ulled  upward  and  forward  until  the  pelvis 
of  the  gall  bladder  is  exposed.  The  liver  is  brought  up  into  the  wound 
as  far  as  ])ossil»le  and  the  surrouiuling  tissues  are  protected  by  gauze  pack- 
ing. A  second  sponge-hohling  forceps  is  applied  to  the  pelvis  of  the  gall 
bladder  just  above  tin*  cystic  duct.  The  tissues  around  the  cystic  duct 
are  torn  Avitli  forceps  or  incised  with  scissors  and  by  blimt  dis.section,  in- 
serting closed  scissors  or  force])s  and  spreading  them  open,  the  neck  of  the 
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Rail  bliuldor  iiiid  the  cystic  duct  iirc  thoroii(rlily  exposed.  It  is  importaut 
to  (leiu  oust  rate  llmt  the  cystie  duel  runs  into  the  gall  bladder  and  to  isolate 
it  tlionrnglily  by  blunt  disseetloii  before  it  is  elamped  {Fig.  483).  The  eystic 
dui't  and  tlif  (-vMlir  Hi-leiy  lUiiy  be  damped  together  or  separately  if  lliey 
lire  not  in  inmH'diate  in-tixiniily  as  often  happens.  After  the  cystic  duct  is 
doubly  clamped  wilb  a  snflji-ii'nt  amount  of  tlie  duct  between  the  forceps 
to  prevent  rctraclioii.  the  duct  is  divided.  It  is  well  to  disinfect  the  stump 
of  the  cystic  duct  witli  a  drop  of  carbolic  on  a  probe,  thouf^h  this  is  not 
necessary.  If  es|tosurc  is  diflicidt  for  dtiublc  damping,  the  cystic  duet  iii-iy 
he  tied  with  tanned  or  clironiic  catfrut  close  to  the  common  duet  and  a  claiii]i 
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forceps  is  pressed  upon  tlie  Meodiug  spot.  If  it  cannot  be  isolated  satis- 
factorily a  larger  amount  of  dry  gauze  is  held  in  position  a  few  minutes  and 
gradually  removed  along  the  edges  of  the  raw  surface  until  the  bleeding  vessel 
is  located.  The  vessel  is  tiien  grasped,  preferably  with  small  forceps,  aud  is 
tied.  Pressure  with  gauze  will  control  the  bleeding  temporarily  until  the 
oozing  has  been  cheeked,  and  then  only  the  larger  vessels  will  bleed.  In- 
discriminate catching  of  points  in  a  bloody  field  in  this  region  will  al- 
most certainly  result  in  disaster  and  will  cause  the  loss  of  more  blood. 
A  firm  pack  of  dry  gauze  held  in  position  for  a  fuw  minutes  and  then  care- 


gall  bladder  i 

fully  removed  from  Ihe  margins  of  the  Avound  until  the  main  injured  vessel 
is  demonstrated  will  greatly  aid  in  securing  hemostasis  in  this  region.  Any 
bleeding  more  than  a  simple  oozing  should  be  thoroughly  controlled  before 
removing  the  rest  of  the  gall  bladder,  for  the  gall  bladder  serves  as  a  point  of 
traction  and  renders  the  exposure  of  the  field  easier,  while  even  a  small  amount 
of  blood  running  down  from  the  bed  of  the  gall  bladder  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  locate  bleeding  points  around  the  cystic  duet.  If  the  gall  bladder 
is  thick  it  can  usually  he  dissected  from  the  liver  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
amount  of  fascia  in  its  bed  whieh  facilitates  suturing  the  resulting  raw 
surface.  After  removiug  the  gall  bladder  and  securing  the  cystic  duet  and 
artery  the  other  bleeding  points  are  controlled  by  transfixing  the  tissues 
immediately   around  them   with  a   fine   curved   needle   threaded   with   plain 
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gall  bladder  and  the  cystic  duct  are  thoroughly  exposed.  It  is  important 
to  deinoustrate  that  the  cystic  duct  runs  into  the  gall  bladder  and  to  isolate 
it  thoroughly  by  blunt  dLssection  boforo  it  is  clamped  {Fig.  483),  The  cystic 
duct  and  the  cystic  artery  may  be  clamped  together  or  separately  if  they 
are  not  in  immediate  pniximity  us  often  happens.  After  the  cystic  duct  is 
doidily  clamped  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  duet  between  the  forceps 
to  prevent  retraction,  tlie  duet  is  divided.  It  is  well  to  disinfect  the  stump 
of  the  cystic  duct  with  a  drop  of  carbolic  on  a  probe,  though  this  is  not 
necessary.  If  exposure  is  diflicult  for  double  clamping,  the  cystic  duct  may 
be  tied  with  tuuued  or  chromic  catgut  cluse  to  the  common  duet  and  a  clamp 


placed  (in  the  neck  of  thi'  gull  bladder.  Two  ligatures  are  applied  on 
the  cystic  duct  stump  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  One  \s  cut 
short  and  the  other  is  left  long  and  brought  out  in  the  wound  (Fig.  484). 
Tlie  severed  cystic  duct  aTid  the  pHvis  of  tlie  gall  bladder  are  elevated  by 
gentle  traction  mid  a  forceps  is  apjdicd  behind  and  close  to  the  gall  blad- 
der to  grasp  any  vessels  in  this  ri'giou.  It  is  important  on  the  one  hand 
not  to  wound  the  gall  bladder  and  sii  soil  the  field,  and  on  the  other 
to  avoid  injury  tr.  tlie  hepatic  dud.  By  making  traction  on  the  pelvis 
of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  scvcri'd  cystic  duct,  the  tissues  can  be  brought 
into  such  prominence  that  tJiey  can  be  grasped  with  but  little  danger  of  in- 
juring the  gall  bladder  or  the  hepatic  duct  (Fig.  485),  If  an  Hnusual  ves- 
sel is  divided  or  the  cystic  artery  retracts,  a  small  sponge  of  dry  gaiize  in 
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forceps  is  pressed  upon  the  bleeding  spot.  If  it  eanuot  be  isolated  satis- 
factorily a  larger  amount  of  dry  gauze  is  lield  in  position  a.  few  minutes  and 
gradually  removed  along  the  edges  of  the  raw  surface  until  the  bleeding  vessel 
is  located.  The  vessel  is  then  grasped,  preferably  with  small  forceps,  and  is 
tied.  Pressure  with  gauze  will  control  the  bleeding  temporarily  until  the 
oozing  has  been  checked,  and  then  only  the  larger  vessels  will  bleed.  In- 
diseriminate  eatehing  of  points  in  a  bloody  field  in  this  region  will  al- 
most certainly  result  in  disaster  and  will  cause  the  loss  nf  more  blood. 
A  firm  pack  of  dry  gauze  held  in  position  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  care- 


fully removed  from  the  margins  of  Ihe  wound  until  the  main  injured  vessel 
is  demonstrated  will  greatly  aid  in  securing  hemostasis  in  this  region.  Any 
bleeding  more  than  a  simple  oozing  should  be  thoroughly  controlled  before 
removing  the  rest  of  the  gall  bladder,  for  the  gall  bladder  serves  as  a  point  of 
traction  and  renders  the  exposure  of  the  field  easier,  while  even  a  small  amount 
of  blood  running  down  from  the  bed  of  the  gall  bladder  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  locate  bleeding  points  around  the  cystic  duet.  If  the  gall  bladder 
is  thick  it  can  usually  be  dissected  from  the  liver  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
amount  of  fascia  in  its  bed  which  facilitates  suturing  the  resulting  raw 
surface.  After  removing  the  gall  bladder  and  securing  the  cystic  duct  and 
artery  the  other  bleeding  points  are  controlled  by  transfixing  the  tissues 
immediately   around  them  with   a   fine   curved  needle   threaded  with   plain 
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catgut  and  tying  tho  suture  moderafdy  firmly.  The  stump  of  the  cystic 
duet,  the  common  duct,  and  hepatic  duet,  should  be  well  demonstrated  to 
avoid  possible  injury  to  them. 

The  raw  surface  left  hy  removal  of  tho  pall  bladder  is  closed  hy  suturing  tiie 
tissues  toKether  with  a  continuou.'i  lock  stitch  of  plain  catgut,  bepinniug  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  wound  and  ending  at  the  margin  of  the  liver  (Fig,  486).  The 
suturing  is  just  tigiit  enough  to  control  bleeding.  The  ends  of  this  suture  are  tied 
at  the  margin  of  the  liver  and  left  long.  A  medium  sized  rubber  tube  is  carried 
down  to  the  stump  of  tlie  cj-stie  duct  by  cutting  one  hole  near  the  end  of  the  tul>e 
and  passing  the  long  ends  of  one  of  the  ligatures  over  the  stump  of  the 
cystic  duct  through  the  end  of  the  tube  and  tlirough  this  opening.    The  tube 


is  further  fixed  in  position  by  bringing  it  over  the  bed  of  the  gall  bladder 
and  tying  around  it  the  long  ends  of  the  suture  that  had  been  used  to  whip 
over  the  tied  of  the  gall  bladder  (Fig.  487).  At  the  beginning  of  this  suture 
the  end  should  be  left  quite  long  and  after  the  tube  has  been  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, as  has  been  deseribed,  fat  from  the  edge  of  the  omentum  or  from  the 
round  ligament  of  tlie  liver,  nr  from  both,  is  brought  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  and  fixed  in  this  position  by  a  needle,  into  which  has  been  threaded 
this  long  end  whii-h  passes  several  times  through  the  fat  of  the  omentum 
or  round  ligament,  Sonielimes  the  fat  of  the  round  ligament  is  abundant 
and  easily  available.  Oeeasionally  tho  omentum  is  short  and  contains  but 
little  fat.     Often  both  of  these  structures  can  be  utilized.     Care  must  be 
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taken  to  see  that  when  the  omentum  is  brought  up  the  colon  is  not  unduly 
constricted  or  kinked.  This  covering  of  the  region  of  tlie  tube  with  fat  is  im- 
portant because  it  protects  the  duodenum  and  prevents  it  from  being  drawn 
up  to  the  raw  surface  under  the  liver.  In  one  case  of  mine  after  cholecys- 
tectomy in  which  this  precaution  was  not  taken,  adhesions  were  dense  be- 
tween the  duodenum  and  the  liver  and  caused  marked  symptoms.  In  the 
second  operation  these  adhesions  were  divided  and  a  free  graft  of  omentum 
was  applied  over  the  duodenum.  There  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  operation  having  been  done  about  five  years  ago.  The  wound  is 
closed  with  silkworm-gut  sutures,  as  has  been  described. 

Murat  Willis,  of  Richmond,  buries  the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct  and  closes 
the  wound  without  the  insertion  of  a  tube.  This  technic  is  satisfactory  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  occasionally  the  cystic  duct  will  open  even  when 
securely  tied  with  a  double  ligature  and  a  small  amount  of  bile  will  escape. 
This  may  not  be  due  to  an  improper  application  of  the  ligature,  but  to 
the  fact  that  nature  makes  unusual  efforts  to  overcome  obstruction  of  the 
bile  ducts  and  pancreatic  ducts  and  leakage  may  occur  from  necrosis  where 
the  suture  was  applied.  Then,  too,  particularly  in  thin  gall  bladders  it  may 
be  diflficult  or  impossible  to  leave  a  sufficient  amount  of  fascia  in  the  bed  of 
the  gall  bladder  to  hold  the  sutures.  Here  the  sutures  must  be  taken  in 
the  liver  substance  and  occasionally  injury  of  a  small  duct  will  cause  leakage 
of  bile.  Leakage  of  bile  that  accumulates  around  a  fresh  wound  is  irritat- 
ing and  causes  numerous  adhesions  and  is  best  drained  away.  The  tube 
also  directs  externally  the  current  of  serum  or  lymph  that  is  poured  out  from 
the  wound,  whereas  otherwise  the  exudate  would  accumulate  about  the 
cystic  duct  and  probably  infiltrate  around  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and 
the  tissues  in  its  neighborhood.  While  this  serum  might  not  be  septic  it 
causes  considerable  irritation.  The  tube  is  properly  protected  by  fat.  The 
fatty  adhesions  that  result  appear  to  give  less  trouble  than  the  firm  adhesions 
that  follow  the  irritation  of  bile.  Ilertzler  has  pointed  out  that  adhesions 
are  denser  along  the  periphery  of  a  virulent  inflammation  than  in  its  cen- 
ter, and  that  a  marked  irritation  resulting  from  mechanical  or  chemical 
means  or  from  a  mild  bacterial  infection  is  followed  by  firmer  adhesions 
than  occur  about  the  center  of  a  virulent  infection.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
clinically  by  finding  adhesions  to  structures  around  an  appendix  that  has  been 
previously  acutely  inflamed  while  the  appendix  itself  is  free,  or  by  seeing  the  scar 
of  a  duodena?  perforation  itself  free  from  adhesions  after  healing  has  taken  place 
with  dense  adhesions  at  points  some  distance  from  it. 

The  method  of  Murat  Willis  is  excellent  when  no  marked  infection  is  present, 
or  when  a  connective  tissue  bed  is  left  after  removing  the  gall  bladder,  and  is 
particularly  indicated  when  a  cholecystectomy  is  done  in  conjunction  with  a 
pyloroplasty. 

Cholecystotomy  is  now  employed  rather  infrequently  because  in  chole- 
cystitis the  infection  is  in  the  wall  of  the  gall  bladder,  just  as  it  is  within 
the  substance  of  the  tonsil  in  tonsillitis,  and  drainage  of  the  lumen  of  the 
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gall  bladder  often  fails  to  cure.  \Vhen,  however,  stones  are  contained  in 
a  gall  bladder  that  appears  fully  to  have  recovered,  or  when  there  is  marked 
infection  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  makes  it  wise  to  do  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, cholecystotomy  is  indicated.  The  gall  bladder  is  exposed  and  after  ex- 
ploring the  other  structures  to  determine  any  pathology  outside  of  the  gall 
bladder  the  fundus  is  clamped,  preferably  with  mosquito  forceps  or  Allis 
forceps,  and  drawn  into  tlie  wound.  A  trocar  and  cannula  are  thrust  into 
the  gall  bladder  and  the  bile  is  w^ithdrawn.  This  may  also  be  done  by  a 
large  aspirating  needle  or  the  cannula  may  be  connected  with  a  suction 
apparatus.  The  opening  made  by  the  trocar  and  cannula  is  enlarged  by 
thrusting  in  forceps  or  scissors  and  spreading  the  blades  apart,  or  bj'  an 
incision.  The  mucosa  of  the  gall  bladder  is  examined  and  the  edges  of 
the  incision  are  grasped  with  three  hemostats  at  about  equal  distance  from 
each  other.  The  rest  of  the  bile  is  removed  by  gently  inserting  a  strip 
of  dry  gauze.  Any  gall  stones  that  are  obvious  are  removed  by  a  scoop 
or  by  forceps.  After  as  many  stones  as  possible  have  been  removed  in 
this  manner  the  finger  is  inserted  in  the  gall  bladder  and  often  imbedded 
stones  may  be  found  that  cannot  be  otherwise  detected.  A  tube  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  moderately  firm  rubber,  and  with  one 
opening  cut  near  its  end  is  inserted.  This  is  fixed  in  position  by  passing 
a  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  suture  through  the  margins  of  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  wall  of  the  tube.  This  suture  is  tied  and  the  ends  are 
left  long.  A  purse-string  suture  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  in  a  fine  nee- 
dle is  inserted.  This  is  passed  about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  gall 
bladder  w^ound  and  as  it  is  slowly  tied  down  the  raw  edges  are  tucked  in 
by  an  assistant,  while  the  gall  bladder  is  steadied  by  being  grasped  with 
forceps  just  l)eyond  tlie  purse-string  suture.  After  the  edges  have  been  com- 
pletely tucked  in  the  suture  is  tied  snugly  three  times  and  fastened  with  a 
needle  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  hold  the  gall  bladder  up.  This  pre- 
vents it  from  sagging  and  secures  better  drainage.  The  tube  is  brought 
out  at  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  wound.  There  is  no  occasion  for  gauze  pack- 
ing around  the  tube,  as  such  a  junction  is  water  tight  under  any  reasonable 
pressure  that  may  occur  and  the  turned  in  margins  of  the  gall  bladder  wound 
act  as  a  valve.  The  tube  is  left  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  severe  infection  it 
should  remain  in  longer.  If  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  tube  when  it  should 
be  removed  a  large  safety  pin  is  passed  through  it  near  the  skin  and  gauze 
is  tucked  under  the  safety  pin  so  as  to  make  gentle  traction  on  the  tube. 
Til  is  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  suture  binding  the  tube  grad- 
ually cuts  through  the  tissue  when  the  tube  is  removed  with  but  little  pain  and 
no  bleeding. 

Operations  upon  the  common  bile  duct  are  indicated  on  account  of  a  con- 
tained stone  or  obstruction  by  a  stricture.  When  stone  is  present  the  duct 
is  incised  over  the  site  of  the  stone  unless  the  stone  is  movable  or  is  in  an 
inac<'esslble  portion  of  the  duct.     When  the  stone  is  movable  the  common 
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duct  is  opened  just  internal  to  the  eystic  duct  and  the  stone  is  worked  into  this 
incision  where  it  is  extracted.  The  exposure  should  be  ample  and  is  af- 
forded by  the  type  of  incision  advised  in  operations  on  the  gall  bladder. 
The  surrounding  structures  are  well  protected  with  gauze,  particularly  the 
foramen  of  Winslow.  The  gauze  should  be  moist  and  is  gently  and  carefully 
placed.  Roughness  in  this  region  is  very  likely  to  cause  shock  or  a  reaction 
of  protest  by  the  tissues,  which  will  later  excite  spasm  of  the  upper  ab- 
dominal muscles  with  consequent  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  a  tend- 
ency to  congestion  of  the  lung  and  pneumonia.  Any  fatty  or  loose  tissue 
over  the  common  duct  is  dissected  away  and  the  relation  of  the  hepatic 
artery  and  portal  vein  to  the  common  duct  is  borne  in  mind.  The  duct  is 
opened  with  a  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  extended  if  necessary  either  to- 
ward the  liver  or  toward  the  duodenum.  Often  the  duct  in  obstruction  is 
greatly  enlarged  and  the  finger  is  readily  admitted.  If  the  finger  can  be  intro- 
duced the  hepatic  ducts  should  be  first  explored  and  then  the  common  duct. 
If  dilatation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  finger  the  exploration  may  be  made  with 
a  uterine  sound,  a  small  spoon-shaped  curet,  or  with  small  forceps.  After  re- 
moving the  stones  a  probe  is  introduced  into  the  duodenum.  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whether  the  probe  is  in  the  duodenum  or  is  merely  pushing  for- 
ward the  ampulla  of  Vater.  If  a  small  spoon-shaped  curet  is  used  it  can  of- 
ten be  introduced  into  the  duodenum  and  may  withdraw  duodenal  contents. 

After  an  incision  in  the  eoinmon  duet  it  should  always  be  drained. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  T-shaped  tube  which  is  inserted  into  the  incision 
and  the  wound  in  the  common  duct  is  slightly  approximated  by  one  or 
two  sutures.  An  ordinary  drainage  tube,  however,  is  usually  satisfactory,  and 
is  cut  with  perforations  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  or  a  triangular  section  is  re- 
moved from  the  end  of  the  tube  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  way  from  the 
hepatic  duct  to  the  distal  portion  of  the  common  duct.  A  catheter  with  many 
perforations  can  often  be  inserted  through  the  common  duct  into  the  duode- 
num or  up  toward  the  hepatic  duct  to  drain  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct 
through  the  tube.  Another  method  advocated  by  McArthur,  and  used  with 
much  success  by  Matas,  is  to  insert  a  small  rubber  catheter  through  the 
opening  of  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum  and  to  instill  through  this 
tube  solutions  such  as  salt  solution  or  Locke \s  solution,  which  can  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  small  intestine.  This,  of  course,  is  only  necessary  in  grave 
sepsis.  A  cigarette  drainage  is  also  carried  down  to  the  opening  in  the  com- 
mon duct.  Ilalsted  advises  suturing  the  common  duct  and  draining  through 
the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct,  or,  if  impossible,  through  a  small  stab  wound 
in  the  common  duct.     This  is  an  excellent  method. 

Not  infrequently  such  cases  are  accompanied  by  dense  adhesions  to  the 
duodenum.  In  separating  these  adhesions  the  duodenum  itself  may  be  per- 
forated or  injured.  If  it  is  perforated  the  wound  should  be  sutured,  for  a 
duodenal  fistula  is  an  undesirable  thing  at  any  time,  but  when  it  complicates 
stone  in  the  common  duct  with  jaundice  it  is  exceedingly  serious.  If  the 
duodenum  has  been  injured  the  presence  of  the  drainage  tube  will  very  likely 
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divert  tiip  flow  of  lymph  toward  the  tube  and  away  from  the  injured  duodenum 
and  this  often  resiults  in  a  fistula.  The  presence  of  the  tube,  however,  is 
entirely  nccesHary  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  and  when  the  duodenum  is 
injured,  after  the  perforation  has  been  closed  or  even  where  the  injury 
docs  not  involve  a  perforation,  onipntum  should  he  sutured  over  the  in- 
jured duodenum.  This  is  done  })y  turning;  up  a  piece  of  the  gastrocolic 
omentum  or  of  the  great  omentum.  Hometimes,  however,  the  adhesions; 
in  such  a  case  are  so  dense  as  to  make  this  impracticable,  and  here  a  por- 
tion of  the  omentum  is  resected  and  applied  as  a  free  trau-splant  to  the  in- 
jured duodenum,  being  fastened  in  position  hy  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic 
or  tanned  catgut.  This  graft  will  prevent  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  duo- 
denum to  the  tube  and  actually  calls  for  a  larger  deposit  of  lymph  on  the 
duodenum  than  would  occur  if  the  graft  had  not  been  placed. 

niolecystenterostomy  may  be  indicated  in  chronic  pancreatitis,  in  ob- 
struction of  the  distal  portion  of  the  common  duct,  or  in  cancer  of  the  bead  of 
llie  paaereas.  The  anastomosis  is  made  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  duode- 
num or  the  stomaeh.  This  does  not  provide  as  satisfactory  drainage  in  inflamma- 
tion as  when  a  tube  is  inserted,  particularly  if  a  tube  is  placed  in  the  common  duct, 
heeausi'  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  marked  change  in  the  lymphatic  circulation, 
which  is  so  frei|neiilly  a  prominent  factor  in  the  beneficial  results  of  drainage. 
This  openilion,  liowever,  should  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  common  duet  and  af- 
ford a  satisfactory  exit  for  the  bile  into  the  duodenum.  In  intense  jaundice 
following  malignant  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  it  is  a  good  pallia- 
tive measure  and  in  inllanimation  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  which  is  often 
diflicult  to  distinguish  from  malignant  disease,  the  operation  will  establish 
A  )iermanent  route  fur  the  liile  which  will  relieve  some  of  the  faeton  that 
promote  inllamnuition  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas. 

The  iipenition,  as  usually  performed,  consists  in  making  a  lonptudinal 
incision  inio  the  duodenum  and  anastomosing  this  incision  with  an  opening 
in  the  gall  bladder.  A  longitudinal  incision  splits  the  lougitudinal  muscular 
libers  of  the  dno<lenum.  which  are  external,  and  favors  the  closure  of  the 
oiH'uiiig,  as  each  time  the  longitudinal  libers  contract  they  narraw  the  anas- 
tonu)tic  <ipening  into  the  bowel.  To  avoid  this  the  incision  in  the  d 
should  be  transverse  instead  of  longitudinal.  After  exposing  t 
and  gall  bladder  through  an  ample  incision  a  portion  of  t^^lk^ 
gall  bladder  that  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  duodeif 
much  tension  is  selected  and  the  place  for  the  incision  ua 
and  on  the  gall  bladder  is  marked  by  being  grasped  w 
necessary  the  duodenum  is  slightly  mobilized  by  carefully  iA 
tonouin  along  its  outer  border.  A  fold  of  duodenum  caugbd 
fixed  with  fon.'eps  used  for  lateral  blood  vessel  suturing, 
delicate  springs  and  blades  and  cannot  injure  the  bowd  1 
occasion  for  protecting  these  blades  with  rubber  tnbei  (E 
bladder  is  grasped  bv  another  pair  of  forceps  after  itl^ 
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Gauze  packing  ia  placed  beiiPath  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  surrounding  tissues 
are  protected  with  gauze.  The  posterior  part  o£  the  clamped  portion  of  duo- 
denum is  sutured  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  clamped  portion  of  the  gall 
bladder  with  a  small  curved  needle  carrying  fine  tanned  catgut  as  in  the  pre- 
liminary step  for  gastroenterostomy.  After  this  row  has  been  completed 
the  ends  of  the  suture  are  clamped  and  used  as  tractor  sutures.  This 
avoids  undue  manipulation  of  the  clamping  forceps  which  may  easily  be  dis- 
placed. The  clamped  portions  of  the  duodenum  and  gall  bladder  are  incised 
for  an  inch  or  more  and  gently  mopped  with  moist  gauze.  The  duode- 
num is  rut  transversely  as  it  is  clamped.  A  continuous  lock  stitch  unites 
the  cut  edges  along  the  posterior  margin  (Fig.  480).     This  suture  may  be  of 


tanned  or  cfanuiua<q 
to  be  poor,  i 
best  be  silk  i 
lower  angle  J 
margins  of  f 
gins,  It  is  I 
wall,  or,  if  J 
0U8  lock  stifl 
the  possibilifl 
suture  is  tied 
Three  or  more  l;ii 
line    of    suMin-x    i 


it,  or  if  the  patient  is  old  and  tissue  healing  is  likely 
,«8ncer  of  the  pancreas,  the  suture  material   had 
lep  row  is  begun  at  either  the  upper  or  the 
'tor  completing  the  suturing  of  the  posterior 
ftnture  is  continued  along  the  anterior  mar- 
right  angle  stitch  penetrating  the   whole 
ir.  it   is  placed  throughout  as  a  eontinu- 
■ 'unid  snugly  together  to  avoid 
■ml  of  beginning  is  reached  the 
1  ^t   kiiiil   of  this  row  of  sutures. 
■  'I'l^-  .ivr  cut  short,     Tiie  original 
(    .iii^'li'   continuous   stitch,   ap- 
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proxiiuatiiig  as  broad  a  surface  as  can  be  brought  together  without  tension. 
When  this  row  is  completed  the  thread  is  tied  to  the  end  of  the  original 
knot  of  this  line  of  sutures.  As  the  greatest  point  of  tension  is  at  the 
ends  of  tiie  incision,  an  additional  mattress  suture  is  placed  at  these  points. 
The  wound  is  closed  without  drainage.  If  this  suturing  is  properly  done 
the  anastomosis  should  heal  salisfaetorily,  even  in  cancer  cases  with  low 
nutrition,  but  if  drainage  is  placed  it  may  cause  a  breaking  down  of  the 
suture  line. 

If  the  duodenum  is  inaccessible  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  with  the 
nearest  portion  of  the  stomach  with  almost  as  good  clinical  results.     The 


colon  should  never  be  used  because  of  the  pnibability  of  infection  of  the 
bile  tract  from  the  colim. 

Reconstruction  of  the  common  duct  may  be  indicated  as  a  result  of 
stricture  from  long  continued  inflammation  or  from  the  passage  of  stones,  or  be- 
cause of  injury  during  a  surgical  operation.  In  such  instances  the  bile  usually 
flows  through  an  external  listula  and  often  there  is  also  inflammation  of  the 
bile  tracts  with  chills  aiid  fever.  Xumerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
coiislrnct  the  coninnm  bile  duct  by  grafting  or  by  transplantation  of  tissue. 
Grafts  of  fascia  or  inverted  veins  or  similar  material  have  proved  unsatis- 
factory. While  they  may  appear  to  give  good  results  at  first,  any  tissue 
which  is  foreign  or  whicli  has  no  biologic  resistance  to  bile  will  react  pro- 
foundly.    There  will  be  dense  leueocytie  infiltration  which  is  followed  later 
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by  cicatricial  contraction  and  obliteration  of  the  reconstructed  duct.  The  recon- 
structed duct  closes  first  at  its  extremities  where  the  combination  of  the  sutured 
end  and  its  wall  furnishes  a  maximum  contact  with  the  bile  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  reaction  to  the  bile  would  be  greatest.  In  reconstruction  of  the  bile 
ducts,  of  the  intestines,  or  of  any  hollow  viscera,  whose  contents  may  irritate  other 
tissues,  only  tissues  should  be  used  which  have  a  biologic  resistance  to  the  nor- 
mal contents  of  the  duct  or  viscera  to  be  repaired.  A  sutured  intestine, 
for  instance,  will  heal  satisfactorily  if  the  raw  edges  are  inverted  and  the 
peritoneum  is  accurately  approximated,  though  the  fecal  current  is  con- 
stantly passing  over  the  cut  raw  edges  of  the  bowel  which  have  been 
turned  into  its  lumen.  If,  however,  we  were  to  keep  a  wound  in  the  skin 
bathed  with  fecal  matter,  as  the  inner  portion  of  the  intestinal  wound  is,  we 
would  expect  a  violent  reaction  and  if  healing  ever  occurred  it  would  be 
with  a  pronounced  scar.  This  is  because  the  walls  of  the  intestine  have  a 
certain  biologic  resistance  against  the  irritating  effects  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowel.  This  resistance  is  perfect  in  the  intact  mucosa  but  exists  to  some 
extent  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  intestine.  The  study  of  a  segment  of  trans- 
planted vein  used  in  reconstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct  brought  these 
facts  vividly  to  mind.^ 

The  method  of  A.  G.  Sullivan  in  which  a  rubber  tube  is  sutured  into 
the  hepatic  end  of  the  common  duct,  carried  into  the  duodenum,  and  sur- 
rounded by  neighboring  tissues  and  the  omentum  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  reconstruction  of  the  common  duct  by  fascia,  because  the  tis- 
sues in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bile  tracts  and  the  omentum  have  more 
biologic  resistance  to  the  irritating  action  of  bile  than  fascia  transplanted  from 
a  distant  part. 

The  obvious  deduction  is  that  in  reconstructing  the  bile  ducts  tissues 
that  are  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  bile  should  be  used  and  should 
include  not  merely  the  epithelial  lining  but  the  submucosa.  The  constriction 
does  not  take  place  in  the  epithelial  lining,  but  in  the  submucosa  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  corium  or  derma  of  the  skin.  Even  though  a  tube  of  fascia 
by  which  the  common  duct  is  reconstructed  may  be  lined  with  epithelium, 
the  fascia  itself  reacts  to  the  irritating  effect  of  the  bile  and  sooner  or  later 
complete  occlusion  occurs.  To  prevent  eventual  occlusion,  then,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  have  an  epithelial-covered  surface  but  a  submucosa  with 
biologic  resistance  to  the  irritation  of  bile.  This  means  that  the  mucosa  and 
submucosa  of  the  bile  tracts  and  the  duodenum  must  be  used  wherever  possible. 

W.  J.  Mayo^  has  frequently  operated  by  bringing  the  duodenum  to  the 
hepatic  end  of  the  stump  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct  and  suturing  it  in 
this  position.  The  duodenum  is  mobilized  and  the  stump  of  the  duct  to  be 
united  is  fastened  to  the  posterior  edge  of  a  short  incision  in  the  duodenum 
by  a  few  interrupted  sutures.     Other  sutures  are  placed  so  as  to  unite  more 


'Horsley,  J.    Shelton:     Reconstruction   of   the   Common    Bile   Duct,   Jour,   Am.   Med.    Assn.,    Oct.    12, 
1918. 
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accurately  the  mucosa  of  the  duct  to  that  of  the  duodenum.  Then  a  rubber 
tube  is  placed  of  such  a  caliber  that  it  fits  not  too  snugly  into  the  duet,  reach- 
ing about  an  inch  into  the  hepatic  portion  of  the  duct  and  a  similar  distance 
into  the  duodenum.  It  is  fastened  in  position  with  a  catgut  suture  which  is 
absorbed  after  a  few  days  and  permits  the  tube  to  be  expelled.  The  rest 
of  the  wound  is  closed  by  layers  of  interrupted  tanned  or  chromic  catgut 
sutures  and  the  omentum  is  brought  over  the  whole  wound  and  fastened  in 
position  with  sutures. 

LeGrand  Guerry,-^  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  utilized  this  principle  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  When  tliere  is  a  fistula  present  a  probe  is  inserted  through 
the  fistulous  tract  to  the  bile  duct.  It  is  best  to  dissect  outside  of  this  fistula 
as  far  as  possible  until  the  duodenum  has  been  exposed  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  bile  duct  recognized  by  the  end  of  the  probe.  The  tract  is  then  cut 
through  near  its  internal  termination  and  the  hepatic  stump  of  the  duct  is 
demonstrated.  He  mo])ilizes  the  duodenum  as  much  as  possible  and  incises  it 
down  to  the  mucosa.  Tlie  mucosa  protrudes  and  gives  an  additional  amount 
of  tissue  which  is  more  readilv  mobilized  than  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
duodenum.  A  tu])e  is  inserted  and  sutured  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  method 
of  \V.  J.  ^Fayo.  If  the  closure  has  been  satisfactory  and  the  wound  well  sur- 
rounded by  omentum  drainage  is  unnecessary  as  it  may  predispose  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  sutures. 

In  ascites,  due  to  cirrliosis  of  the  liver,  operations  have  been  devised 
for  side  tracking  the  blood  and  so  relieving  the  tension  in  the  portal  cir- 
culation. In  cirrliosis  of  the  liver  all  cases  of  ascites  are  probably  not 
due  solely  to  the  increased  tension  in  the  portal  circulation,  as  there  may 
be  other  factors.  A  diminution  of  the  portal  pressure,  however,  is  often 
followed  by  decrease  in  the  ascites.  Eck*s  fistula  was  supposed  to  re- 
lieve this  condition  by  estahlisliing  a  communication  between  the  portal 
vein  and  the  vena  cava.  This  has  not  proved  satisfactory  in  man  because  the 
large  amount  of  metabolic  products  that  arc  contained  in  the  portal  circu- 
lation are  transf(»rred  directly  to  the  general  circulation.  These  products 
should  first  go  through  the  liver,  where  they  are  changed  by  the  liver  into 
nutritive  or  innocuous  material.  Unless  the  liver  intervenes,  they  become 
deleterious  when  introduced  directly  into  the  circulation.  A  small  part  of 
these  products,  however,  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  general  circulation 
without  serious  effect.  The  operation  of  Talnm  produces  an  anastomosis 
between  the  vessels  of  the  portal  circulation  and  those  of  the  general  circulation 
and  so  relieves  portal  pressure  without  admitting  to  the  general  circulation  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  th(»  material  absorbed  irom  the  intestines.  This  operation, 
known  as  omentopt^xy,  which  was  devised  independently  by  Rutherford  Morison 
and  by  Talma,  is  sometimes  satisfactory  in  ascites  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
The  abdomen  is  opened  to  the  right  of  the  midline  above  the  umbilicus  and 
all  the  ascitic  fluid  is  evacuated.     AVith  dry  gauze  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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liver  is  rubbed  to  form  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm.  The 
spleen  is  similarly  treated.  The  omentum  is  then  pulled  into  the  wound  and 
united  to  the  anterior  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  margins  of  the  wound. 
Usually  there  has  been  much  distention  with  the  ascites  and  after  the  fluid 
has  been  evacuated  the  abdominal  wall  can  be  everted  to  expose  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  omentum  is  sutured  around 
the  wound  as  far  from  the  incision  as  possible,  particularly  far  over  on 
the  left  side.  After  both  sides  are  sutured  the  wound  is  closed  with  in- 
terrupted sutures  of  silkworm-gut.  A  muscle  splitting  incision  is  made  after 
the  manner  of  McBurney  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  a  tube  is  inserted  to 
drain  off  the  fluid  in  the  pelvis.  This  is  necessary,  for  the  fluid  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  before  the  anastomosis  of  the  small  vessels  has  formed,  will 
interfere  with  the  union  of  the  omentum  to  the  peritoneum.  This  operation 
can  often  be  done  under  a  local  anesthetic. 

The  Mayos  have  modified  this  method  by  making  one  incision  on  the 
right  side  over  the  liver  as  near  the  deep  epigastric  and  internal  mammary 
vessels  as  possible  and  a  second  incision  four  inches  below  this  through  the 
rectus  muscle,  but  not  through  its  posterior  sheath.  After  separating  the 
muscle  from  its  posterior  sheath  extensively,  a  portion  of  the  omentum  is 
drawn  through  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and  pulled  down  into  the  pocket 
where  it  is  fixed  in  position  with  a  few  sutures.  A  similar  procedure  can 
be  carried  out  on  the  left  side  and  the  intervening  segment  of  omentum  may 
be  united  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  These  operations  done  in  the  early 
stage  afford  much  comfort  and  relief  from  ascites,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
not  curative  of  the  cirrhosis. 

In  tumors  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  the  duodenum  it  may  l)e  neces- 
sary to  transplant  the  end  of  the  common  duct  in  order  to  resect  the  head 
of  the  pancreas.  Coffey  has  worked  out  a  technic  for  this  operation  by 
transplanting  the  end  of  the  duct  into  the  duodenum  obliquely,  first  incising 
the  duodenum  for  about  an  inch  down  to  the  mucosa,  then  puncturing 
the  mucosa  at  the  end  of  the  incision  distal  from  the  duct  and  fastening 
the  duct  at  this  point  with  a  few  sutures.  The  wound  is  then  closed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  duct  rests  in  the  length  of  the  incision  solely  on 
the  mucosa  and  the  submucosa,  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  being  closed 
over  it.  In  this  manner  the  mucosa  acts  as  a  valve  and  prevents  back 
pressure  into  the  duct. 

Operations  on  the  pancreas  are  chiefly  for  relief  of  pancreatitis.  Can- 
cer of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  inoperable  and  though  Finney  has 
successfully  extirpated  a  growth  involving  the  middle  of  the  pancreas,  can- 
cer is  more  frequent  in  the  head  than  in  any  other  portion  of  this  organ. 
The  operation  to  meet  the  indications  for  excision  of  cancer  of  the  pan- 
creas should  be  arranged  for  excision  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Cof- 
fey* has  worked  out  experimentally  on  dogs  a  very  ingenious  technic  for  this 
excision,  though  the  operation  has  not  yet  been  tried  by  him  on  man.     It 
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coiismts  first  of  extirpation  of  the  duodenum  with  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas and  the  ailjoiiiiiig  tissues,  iuL-ludiiig  the  end  of  the  common  dui't. 
This  would  be  the  type  of  operation  iudJeated  in  oancer.  The  pancreas 
is  excised  at  a  suFfieii.'nt  distance  from  the  malignant  grnwtii.  The  cen- 
tral vessels  are  tied.  The  pancreatic  duct  is  divided  so  that  half  an  inch 
or  more  of  the  duct  is  left  protruding  from  the  raw  surface  of  the  cut 
pancreas.  A  loop  of  jejunum  is  then  hronght  up  and  sutured  togelher 
along  its  convex  border  as  though  a  lateral  anastomosis  would  he  made. 
The  bowel  is  incised  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  lumens  of  both  enJs 
together  (Fig.  490).  This  makes  the  combined  capacity  of  the  two  limha 
of  the  loop  sufficient  In  cutlinit  the  f;timi|i  of  Ihe  pititcreas  without  too  much 


tension.  The  peritoneal  surface  at  the  end  of  the  loop  is  inverted  by  mattress 
sutures  which  grasp  the  end  of  the  bowel  and  are  inserted  further  down  in 
the  lumen  so  that  when  pulled  upon  the  end  of  the  combined  loop  is  in- 
verted. The  stump  of  the  pancreas  is  placed  within  this  prepared  receptacle 
made  from  the  combined  loops  of  the  jejunum.  Sutures  are  takeu  at  some 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  pancreas  and  fasten  the  pancreas 
to  the  edge  rsf  the  opening  of  this  loop.  The  end  of  the  boivel  is  snugly 
approximated  to  the  pancreas  by  a  collar  suture  which  buries  the  other  su- 
tures that  have  been  taken  from  the  pancreas  to  the  bowel  (Pig.  491) ,  In  this 
manner  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pancreatic  stump  is  covered.  The  end  of  the 
common  duet  is  implanted  obliquely  into  the  adjoining  distal  stump  of  the 
duodenum  by  making  an  incision  of  an  inch  down  to  the  mucosa  (Pig.  492), 
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pimctiiriug  the  mucosa  at  the  most  distal  point  from  the  common  duet,  and 
after  splittiug  the  enuimon  duct  for  a  short  distance  its  tip  is  inserted 
into  this  puiifture  sind  held  hy  a  suture  which  passes  through  the  wall  of 
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the  duodenum  (Fig.  493).  The  rest  of  the  wound  is  closed  by  intestinal 
sutures  so  that  the  duet  is  partially  protected  from  the  intraintestinal  pressure 
by  the  valve  of  n^ucosa  (Figs.  494  and  495).  A  gastroenterostomy  is  done 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Operations  for  pancreatitis  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  pancreatitis. 
In  acute  conditions,  where  the  pancreas  is  greatly  swollen,  short  incisions  are 
made  into  the  pancreas  to  relieve  tension  and  are  enlarged  by  inserting 
closed  forceps  and  spreading  the  jaws.     Drainage  with  tubes  and  gauze  is 


carried  down  to  the  wound  in  the  pancreas.  If  there  is  free  oozing  the  sup- 
ply of  gauze  drainage  should  be  abundant.  The  approach  to  the  pancreas 
is  usually  best  made  through  the  gastrocolic  omentum.  If  the  stomach  is 
prolapsed  the  pancreas  may  be  approached  above  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach.     The  necessity  for  incision  in  the  pancreas  must  be  decided  by  the 


Coffcj). 


character  of  the  inflammation.  In  subacute  or  in  chronic  pancreatitis  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  incisions  in  the  pancreas,  but  drainage  should  be  es- 
tablished either  through  the  gall  bladder  or  the  common  duct.  This  relieves 
the  pressure  in  the  common  duct  and  prevents  to  some  extent  the  reflux  of 
bile  into  the  pancreatic  duct  which  has  been  shown  by  Opie  and  others  to 
be  a  very  important  factor  in  tlie  causation  of  many  cases  of  pancreatitis.  Tha 
drainage  tube  in  the  common  duct  or  the  gall  bladder  probably  also  acts  as  1 
been  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  Surgical  Drainage  by  reversing  the  lyi 
circulation  and  diverting  it  toward  the  drainage  tube  in  an  effort 
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the  foreign  substance,  which  is  the  tube.  This  may  divert  the  lymphatic  flow 
from  the  pancreas  and  so  cause  a  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  septic  products 
of  inflammation. 

A  pancreatic  cyst  may  arise  at  any  portion  of  the  pancreas  and  when 
large  sometimes  points  bek)w  the  colon  and  may  simulate  a  tumor  of  the 
lower  abdomen.  It  is  usually  best  treated  by  marsupialization.  An  incision 
is  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  growth  and  the  relation  of  the 
cyst  to  the  mesentery  of  the  intestine  and  to  the  surrounding  viscera  is  care- 
fully noted.  An  area  of  the  cyst  that  approximates  the  abdominal  wall  is 
selected  and  the  structures  over  it  are  displaced  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  be  the  least  disturbed.  Frequently  the  cyst  can  be  approached  through 
the  gastrocolic  omentum.  The  peritoneum  of  this  omentum  is  split  and  the 
cyst  either  sutured  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  or  packed  around  with  gauze 
for  four  or  five  days  until  adhesions  have  formed.  A  cyst  often  forms  as  a  re- 
sult of  pancreatitis  and  is  sometimes  hemorrhagic.  If  a  large  hemorrhagic 
cyst  is  emptied  suddenly  there  may  be  hyperemia  and  further  bleeding 
which  may  necessitate  packing  the  cyst.  This  can  ])est  be  avoided  by  emp- 
tying the  cyst  gradually  if  its  contents  have  been  proved  by  diagnostic  as- 
piration to  be  bloody.  The  fact  that  pancreatitis  is  apparently  often  caused 
by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  bile  tracts  makes  it  advisable  to  explore  the 
gall  bladder  and  bile  ducts.  If  any  lesion  is  found  the  gall  bladder  or  the 
common  duct  is  opened  and  drained.  This  relieves  the  pressure  within  the 
common  duct  and  prevents  the  flooding  of  the  pancreas  with  bile,  which  is 
often  the  cause  of  pancreatitis. 

Surgery  of  the  spleen  consists  largely  in  splenectomy.  Occasionally  a 
wandering  spleen  is  fixed  in  position,  which  may  be  best  done  by  the  method 
of  Bardenheuer,  by  making  a  pocket  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  inserting 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spleen  into  this  pocket.  The  spleen  is  further  fixed 
by  passing  one  stout  suture  through  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen  and  tying 
it  around  the  tenth  rib.  As  a  rule,  when  the  spleen  is  sufficiently  movable  to 
cause  trouble  an  excision  is  the  most  satisfactory  procedure. 

The  technic  of  removal  of  the  spleen  depends  largely  upon  its  size.  Ample 
exposure  is  always  necessary.  The  incision  of  Bevan,  which  has  been  described, 
is  used  on  the  left  side  and  the  gall  bladder  and  liver  are  first  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. If  the  spleen  is  not  greatly  enlarged  and  is  nonadherent  it  is  turned 
into  the  wound  and  the  pedicle  secured  from  behind.  If  the  spleen  is  large 
and  adherent  the  operation  may  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Balfour*  emphasizes 
the  following  points  in  splenectomy :  (1)  The  abdominal  exploration  ;  (2)  the  dis- 
location of  the  spleen;  (3)  the  use  of  hot  gauze  packs;  (4)  the  i)r()tecti()n  of  the 
stomach  and  pancreas  from  injury;  (5)  the  preliminary  ligation  of  adhesions; 
and  (6)  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle  of  the  spleen.  Tln»  first  step  of  the  oi)eration 
after  exploration  consists  in  mobilizing  the  spleen  by  thoroughly  separating  the 
acUierionii  KrfwBpw  *'  -  nurface  of  the  spleen  and  the  parietal  peritoneum.    If  the 
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adhesions  cannot  be  strippe<l  satisfactorily  they  should  be  donbly  i'lami>ed  and  di- 
vided. If  there  arc  many  adhesions  between  the  spleen  and  the  diaphragm 
these  may  be  separated  by  the  finger  or  if  ttiey  are  larpe  and  vascular  they 
should  be  doubly  clamped  and  divided.  The  spleen  is  disloeated  inward  and 
a  large  pack  of  gauze  Hnuig  out  of  hot  salt  snhition  is  (luickly  inserted  into 
the  cavity  formerly  occupied  by  tlie  spleen.     This  step,  according  to  Balfour, 


is  very  important  and  serves  not  only  to  control  bleeding,  but  acts  as  a  support 
from  which  point  the  spleen  may  be  more  readily  handled.  This  pack  is  not 
disturbed  until  after  Jlie  eoni]>ietion  of  the  operation.  The  main  pedicle  ot 
the  spleen  is  then  hrinight  into  view  from  its  posterior  surface.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mhid  that  the  splenic  veins  are  exeee<Iiiigly  friable  and  may  he  readily 
injured.  The  dissection  of  the  pedieli^  is  made  as  close  to  the  .spleeu  as 
possible,  so  that  bleeding  from  an  injured  vein  can  be  more  readily  located. 
The  gastrosplenic  attachment  slionld  be  divided  in  sections  as  close  to  the  spleen 
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as  possible,  the  divkion  being  matlt;  between  ligatures.  The  vasa  brevia  are  the 
chief  vessels  here.  The  spleen  is  often  closely  attached  to  the  etomach  and  there 
is  the  danger  of  injuring  the  stomach  i£  damps  are  placed  promiscuously  in 
this  region.  By  doubly  ligating  this  portion  of  the  pedicle  and  then  dividing 
between  ligatures  this  accident  may  be  avoided.  The  exact  relation  of  the 
stomach  is  ascertained  before  placing  the  ligatures.  Careful  dissection  of  any 
retaining  peritoneal  bands  or  fibers  is  made  so  as  fnrther  to  mobilize  the  spleen, 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  very  friable  nature  of  the  splenic  veins.  The  tail 
of  the  pancreas  must  be  recognized.     Its  position  is  often  very  irregular.     It 


may  actually  be  adherent  to  the  hiliis  of  the  spleen,  or  it  may  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  it  is  safely  out  of  range  of  injury.  Sometimes,  according  to  Bal- 
four, the  tail  of  the  pancreas  lies  behind  the  renal  surface  of  the  spleen 
and  sometimes  it  fits  so  closely  into  tlie  hilus  of  "'  "■  have  ac- 

quired a  concave  edge;  or  it  may  be  in  front  tact  1 

with  the  stomach.    After  locating  the  tail  p' 
be  dissected  from  the  spleen  and  the  pedii 
of  the  main  pedicle  that  is  left  after  separa 
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from  the  stomach  depends  largely  upon  the  location  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
vessels.  If  the  splenic  artery  can  be  readily  demonstrated  it  is  ligated  before 
the  veins  are  tied  (Fig.  496).  If,  however,  this  is  impracticable,  the  spleen  is 
clamped  by  three  pedicle  forceps  at  distances  of  about  half  an  inch  apart  and 
the  pedicle  is  cut  between  the  two  forceps  nearest  the  spleen  (Fig.  497).  A 
ligature  of  catgut  is  applied  to  the  pedicle  after  removing  the  forceps  farthest 
from  the  spleen.  This  ligature  is  placed  in  the  crushed  line  left  after  remov- 
ing the  clamp.  A  second  ligature  of  similar  material  transfixes  the  pedicle 
just  below  the  distal  clamp  and  is  tightened  as  this  clamp  is  removed. 
The  gauze  packing  is  then  carefully  withdrawn  and  any  bleeding  spots 
that  are  left  are  grasped  wuth  forceps  and  whipped  over  with  catgut  in 
a  small  round  needle.  If  there  is  a  considerable  oozing  surface  that  cannot 
be  readily  controlled  the  packing  may  be  left  in  position. 

W.  J.  Mayo  makes  a  practice  of  closing  the  abdomen  with  the  packing 
in  position  in  the  cases  in  which  the  bleeding  surface  is  extensive,  ve- 
nous in  character  and  difficult  to  control  except  by  packing.  The  sutures 
in  the  abdominal  wall  are  through-and-through  sutures  and  are  tied  in  a 
bow  knot.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  sutures  are  untied,  the  packing  is 
carefully  removed,  and  the  abdominal  wall  is  closed  permanently  with  the 
sutures  that  were  originally  tied  in  a  bow  knot.  This  method  seems  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  infection  which  is  considerable  when  a  large  amount  of  gauze 
is  left  in  position  with  the  ends  of  the  gauze  protruding  through  the  wound. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  STOMACH 

Operations  on  the  stomach  may  be  for  correction  of  displacements  or  de- 
formities of  the  stomach  or  for  the  cure  of  ulcer  or  malignant  disease.  Oper- 
ations for  displacement  or  ptosis  are  often  done  in  connection  witli  ptosis  of  other 
organs,  such  as  the  colon.  The  indications  for  suturing  the  stomach  in  position 
must  be  distinct.  Often  a  prolapsed  stomach  will  empty  satisfactorily,  but  when 
it  does  not,  and  particularly  when  accompanied  by  marked  ptosis  of  the  colon 
and  when  roentgenographic  examination  shows  a  much  delayed  emptying  of  both 
organs,  operation  may  be  indicated.  Many  operations  have  been  devised 
to  correct  this  condition.  Suturing  the  stomach  to  the  abdominal  wall  by 
various  methods  has  been  practiced.  The  hammock  operation  of  Coffey, 
while  really  devised  for  ptosis  of  the  colon,  lifts  the  stomach  upward  and 
forward.  In  Coffey's  hammock  operation  the  gastrocolic  omentum  is  sutured 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  a  series  of  interrupted  sutures  in  a  transverse 
line  as  far  above  the  umbilicus  as  the  sutures  can  be  conveniently  placed. 
This  usually  is  about  half  way  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  um- 
bilicus. The  chief  objection  to  this  procedure  is  postoperative  pain  from 
pulling  on  the  parietal  peritoneum  though  it  seems  far  better  than  fixing 
the  stomach  w^all  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  or  any  of  the  methods  of  gas- 
troplication  formerly  advocated.  In  the  hammock  operation  the  stomach 
is  permitted  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  as  it  is  suspended  from 
what  is  really  one  of  its  ligaments  and  the  mobility  of  its  wall  is  but  little 
affected.  The  pain  following  this  operation,  however,  is  not  only  severe  but 
often  embarrasses  respiration.  While  the  pain  either  completely  or  in  a 
large  part  disappears  in  the  course  of  time  it  is  an  annoying  symptom  for 
at  least  a  few  days  after  operation  and  sometimes  for  many  weeks. 

When  the  natural  anatomical  tissues  that  are  intended  for  suspension  of  or- 
gans can  be  utilized  the  effect  is  more  nearly  to  rei)roduce  normal  physiologic 
function  than  if  an  unnatural  suspension  or  fixation  is  performed.  The 
main  ligament  that  holds  the  stomach  in  position  is  the  gastrohepatic  omentum. 
This  has  been  utilized  by  Beyea,  whose  operation  of  gastropexy  consists  in 
taking  a  reef  in  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  by  several  rows  of  sutures.  The 
great  objection  to  this  is  that  the  central  part  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum 
U  the  weakest  and  yet  it  is  usually  opposite  this  central  portion  that  the 

stomach  is  most  pronounced.  Sutures  at  this  point  w-here  the 
"weakest  have  the  greatest  strain  to  bear.  Then,  too,  the 
1  of  sutures  sufficiently  high  under  the  liver  is  not  al- 
^hey  are  placed  carefully  to  avoid  blood  vessels. 
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I  have  slightly  modified  the  Beyea  method  by  using  a  single  pursestring 
suture  o£  linen  or  silk,  placed  with  a  small  curved  needle.  This  is  begun 
on  the  lesser  curvature  o£  the  stomach  on  the  left  side  o£  the  midline,  at  the 
apparent  point  of  beginning  of  ptosis  where  a  firm  bite  is  laken  in  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum  just  as  it  enters  the  stomach.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  the 
vessels.  The  second  bite  of  the  needle  is  in  the  gastrohepstic  omentom 
at  a  point  vertiealty  above  the  first  bite,  well  up  under  the  liver  and  in 
the  thicker  tissues  in  the  left  of  the  midline,   avoiding   the   large   vesxeK. 


Often  this  operation  is  undertaken  in  very  Ihin  individuals  and  in  order  to 
grasp  satisfactorj'  tissue  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  the  needle  near  some 
large  vessel  where  the  firmer  connective  tissue  forms  a  support  to  the  larger  vi-s- 
sels.  This  can  be  done  so  long  as  the  vessel  can  be  demonstrated  and  is  not 
injured  by  the  needle.  The  suture  is  then  carried  across  the  midline  to  ihe 
right  side  and  catches  a  bite  in  the  gasfrohepatic  omentum  high  up  under 
the  liver.  The  fourth  bite  is  taken  in  the  gastrohepatie  omentum  near  the 
pylorus,  vertically  below  the  third  bite  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  midline. 
It  should  grasp  the  omentum  just  as  it  enters  the  stomach  (Fig.  4!)8),  The 
stomach  is  pushed  well  up  under  the  liver  and  the  suture  is  gradually  tight- 
ened.   This  must  be  done  gently  to  prevent  the  delicate  tissues  from  tearing 
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The  knot  is  tied  three  times  and  the  ends  are  cut  short.  Usually  there  is 
also  a  prolapse  of  the  trausvcrse  cohiu.  If  sii  the  colon  is  brought  up  in  posi- 
tion by  a  series  of  sutnres  of  linen  or  silk,  which  take  a  reef  in  the  gastro- 
colic omentum  by  beginning  on  the  left  side  and  goinj^  from  the  omentum 


t  it  loaves  the  stomach  to  the  omentum  just  as  it  reaches  the  colon. 

1  this  manner  the  colon  can  he  brought  up  rather  snugly  to  the  stomach 

«.  490  and  500).    It  is  important  to  put  the  patient  to  bed  with  the  foot 

I  bed  slightly  I'levated.     Feeding  through  the  stomach  should  not  he 

««  for  about  three  days  after  the  operation  and  then   it  should  be   in 

lonnts,  though  an  ounce  of  water  can  be  given  every  hour.     Small 

■s,  not  more  than  tlirce  or  four  ounces,  are  given  every  si.x  or  eight 
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This  operation  has  bo<*n  very  satisfactory.  According  to  Coffey  the  peri- 
toneum is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  holding  displaced  organs  in 
position  and  his  operation  for  retroversion  of  the  uterus  was  founded  on 
this  principle,  which  he  has  thoroughly  demonstrated.  If  too  great  strain 
is  not  place<l  upon  the  stomach  until  the  suturod  omentum  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  the  prolapsed  viscera  will  in  all  probability  remain  in  their 
replaced  positions.  This  gives  the  stomach  and  colon  the  advantage  of  normal 
anatomical  support  and  their  physiology  should  be  much  less  interfered  with 
by  such  a  procedure  than  by  introducing  abnormal  ligaments  or  by  fixing  the 
stomach  wall  to  the  abdominal  wall  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  stomach 
to  have  its  physiologic  peristaltic  waves. 


In  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall,  when  accompanied  by  ptosis,  sup- 
port is  often  satisfactorily  given  by  the  proper  closure  of  an  incision  from 
the  level  of  Ihc  unibiliens  to  the  pubis.  It  is  made  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
midline.  After  doing  whatever  intraabdoinmal  work  is  nv-cessary  the  peritoneum 
is  closed  by  a  continuous  mattress  suture  that  approximates  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  peritoneum  on  one  side  to  like  structures  on  the  other.  The  sheath 
of  the  rectus  nniselc  on  the  left  side  is  opened  and  the  recti  muscles  are 
sutured  together  by  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  stout  plain  catmiL  The  ante- 
rior sheath  of  both  recti  muscle.i,  which  coiisiKts  of  aponeurof"'  lea, 
is  undermined  on  both  sides  for  ii  space  of  about  thi 
from  the  front  of  the  fascia  and  the  left  edge  i' 
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for  about  three  inches  and  fastened  by  a  series  of  mattress  ;5iitures  of 
tanned  or  chromic  catj^ut  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  in  repair 
of  umbilical  hernia.  These  sutures  are  all  inserted  before  any  one  is  tied. 
They  are  all  drawn  taut  and  held  by  an  assistant,  while  one  is  tied  at  a 
time.  A  flap,  which  consists  of  the  ri^ht  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sheath  of  the  recti  muscles  is  overlapped  on  the  left  side  and  fastened  by 
suturing  its  edge  to  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  with  a  continuous  lock 
stitch  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut. 

Coffey  recommends  taking  up  the  slack  in  the  relaxed  abdominal  wall  by 
making  a  long  incision  in  the  general  direction  of  the  McBurney  incision  first  on 
the  right  and  then  on  the  left.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  split  and 
overlapped  in  the  manner  just  described  for  overlapping  in  the  midline. 

A  common  cause  of  gastric  surgery  is  ulcer  and  this  is  frequently 
found  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  There  are  many  types  of  op- 
erations done  for  the  relief  of  gastric  ulcer,  but  the  most  common  opera- 
tion for  this  disease  is  gastroenterostomy,  witii  or  without  excision  of  the 
ulcer.  The  late  results  of  gastroenterostomy,  however,  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Frank  Smithies,^  a  gastroeiiterologist,  has  reported  273  patients  on  whom 
this  operation  had  been  done.  His  i)aper  was  intended  as  a  study  of  the 
function  of  the  stomach  after  gastroenterostomy,  but  the  sidelights  on  the 
efficiency  of  this  operation  as  a  therapeutic  measure  are  illuminating. 

Smithies'  273  cases  represent  226  patients  operated  on  for  gastric  or 
pyloric  ulcer,  twelve  for  gastric  cancer,  and  thirty-five  for  duodenal  ulcer 
not  involving  the  pylorus.  Of  tliis  entire  number,  he  reports  only  fifty-seven, 
or  20.9  per  cent,  clinically  complaint  free.  Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-five 
duodenal  ulcer  patients  had  pain  or  distress,  and  many  of  this  number  had 
other  symptoms,  such  as  gas,  nausea,  vomiting,  or  eructation.  As  the  total 
number  of  cases,  however,  is  made  up  of  (1)  i)atients  requested  to  return  for 
examination  regardless  of  their  condition,  and  (2)  patients  wiio  came  volun- 
tarily because  they  were  having  trouble,  the  percentage  of  cures  represented 
is  too  low.  In  reply  to  a  request.  Smithies  has  written  me  under  date  of  April 
10,  1919,  that  about  65  per  cent  of  273  patients  (177)  returned  for  examination 
at  his  request.  Percentage  ])ased  on  this  number  (177)  w-ould  be  unduly 
favorable  because  these  cases  were  selected  apparently  arbitrarily  from  a 
large  number  of  stomach  patients  on  whom  operation  had  been  performed 
and  who  had  been  observed' by  Smithies  (2,360)  and  would  not  include  those 
patients  who  came  voluntarily  because  of  trouble.  Making  all  allowances 
for  this  latter  group,  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  total  number, 
we  still  have  a  percentage  of  complaint  free  patients  that  is  very  low  (much 
below  50  per  cent)  both  for  gastric  and  for  duodenal  ulcer  patients  on  whom 
gastroenterostomy  had  been  done. 

Balfour^  says  that  although  surgery  gives  permanent  relief  in  a  higher  per- 
I  of  cases  of  gastric   ulcer  witli    less  risk   than   any   other   therapeutic 

••    Frank:     Surg.,  Gynec.  &  Ob^t.,   March,   1918,  xxvi,  p.  275,  ct  soq. 
Surg.,  Gynec.  &  Obst.,  xxiv,  p.  731,  et    sefj. 
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measure,  surgical  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  made  more  efficient.  He 
reports  285  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  that  have  been  operated  upon  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  with  55.7  per  cent  complaint  free  cases.  The  rest  are  classified  as 
** greatly  improved/'  ** improved,"  and  ''unimproved."  These  results  reported 
by  Balfour  and  by  Smithies  certainly  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  so  far 
as  curing  the  patients  is  concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  gastroenterostomy  for  duodenal  or  gastric  ideer  does 
not  restore  the  stomach  to  its  normal  physiologic  condition.  The  clinical  cures 
following  this  operation  have  been  variously  explained.  Some  have  said  that 
it  is  a  gravity  drainage  operation,  and  yet  in  draining  other  hollow  muscular 
viscera  we  do  not  open  at  the  lowest  point.  The  gall  bladder  and  the  urinary 
bladder  are  drained  from  the  part  opposite  the  most  dependent  portion,  and 
an  enterostomy  is  done  on  the  loop  of  intestine  nearest  the  obstruction  and 
not  on  the  loop  deepest  in  the  pelvis;  for  we  know  that  normal  contraction 
or  peristalsis  will  keep  the  bladder  or  bowel  empty  if  an  opening  is  made. 
From  time  immemorial  the  current  of  pressure  and  the  peristaltic  rhythm  of 
the  stomach  have  been  focused  on  the  pylorus,  and  not  on  the  so-called  lowest 
point  in  the  stomach.  Besides,  there  is  no  one  portion  of  a  mobile  muscular 
organ,  such  as  the  stomach,  that  is  always  the  lowest  point.  This  and 
other  disadvantages  of  gastroenterostomy  have  been  admirably  demonstrated 
by  Cannon  and  Blake.'^  It  has  been  affirmed  that  gastroenterostomy  cures  by 
short-circuiting  the  course  of  food  and  so  resting  the  ulcer;  and  also  that  it 
cures  by  lessening  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  roentgen  ray  has 
shown  that  unless  the  pylorus  is  closed  some  food  usually  continues  to  go 
by  this  route  and  pyloric  closure  is  not  often  permanent  unless  a  resection 
is  done. 

Lennander's  statement*  that  the  stomach  is  without  sensory  nerve  sup- 
ply for  pain  has  been  apparently  disproved.  Other  investigations^  seem 
to  have  shown  that  the  stomach  has  a  limited  supply  of  nerves  that  conduct 
pain.  These  nerves  terminate  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  do 
not  reach  the  mucosa.  The  pains  that  come  on  with  such  clocklike  regularity 
after  meals  in  duodenal  or  gastric  ulcer  are  not  caused  by  acid  erosion 
of  the  ulcer  by  the  hyperacid  gastric  juice,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but 
are  due  to  the  pressure  of  peristalsis  on  these  gastric  nerves,  which  are 
made  unusually  sensitive  by  the  inflammation  of  the  ulcer.  Consequently, 
they  register  impulses  of  pain  from  the  pressure  of  peristalsis  which  in 
a  normal  physiologic  condition  they  would  not  register.  The  gastric  juice 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pain  except  so  far  as  it  excites  peristalsis. 

Gastroenterostomy  probably  relieves  the  pain  from  a  duodenal  or  gas- 
tric ulcer  by  facilitating  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  and  thus  lessening 
peristalsis.    It  is  also  probable,  as  has  been  claimed  by  others,  that  a  certain 


•Cannon  and  Blake:     Ann.   Surg.,  May,  1905,  xH,  686-711. 

•Lennandcr,  K.  G.:     Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,   Sept.   7.   1Q07,   xlix.  836. 

■Kast,  L.,  and  Meltzer,  S.  J.:  Sensibility  of  Abdominal  Organs  and  the  Influence  on  It  of  Injec- 
tions of  Cocain.  Med.  Rec,  New  York.  December,  1906,  Ixx.  1017.  Rittcr,  C:  Sensibilitiit  der  Bauch- 
organe.  Zentralbl.  f.  Chir.,  May  1(>,   1908,  xxxv,  609. 
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amount  of  jejunal  contents  regurgitates  into  the  stomach  and  decreases  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  affects  the  pain,  however,  by  diminishing  the 
peristalsis  because,  as  has  been  explained,  the  bad  effect  of  a  hyperacid  gas- 
tric juice  on  an  ulcer  is  not  due  to  any  intrinsic  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
because  of  acidity,  but  it  is  because  the  excessive  acidity  stimulates  the  peris- 
talsis and  excessive  peristalsis  not  only  produces  pain  but  prevents  healing 
of  the  ulcer,  just  as  excessive  action  of  the  sphincter  ani  prevents  healing  of 
an  ulcer  within  its  grasp. 

The  jejunum  is  physiologically  accustomed  to  alkaline  contents.  The 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  neutralized  in  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
and  when  the  current  of  food  reaches  the  jejunum  it  is  normally  always 
distinctly  alkaline.  When  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  are  dumped  di- 
rectly into  the  jejunum  as  after  a  gastroenterostomy,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
some  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  jejunum  against  this  change  from  an  alka- 
line to  an  acid  medium.  If  the  urine  continued  alkaline  for  several  days 
there  would  probably  be  a  cystitis  and  the  best  method  of  curing  the  cystitis 
is  to  make  the  urine  acid  and  so  let  the  bladder  contain  an  acid  medium  for 
which  it  is  physiologically  fitted.  No  matter  how  much  of  the  contents  of 
the  jejunum  is  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  there  is  probably  not  enough 
to  render  the  stomach  contents  constantly  alkaline.  In  large  clinics  jeju- 
nal or  gastrojejunal  ulcers  are  reported  as  a  late  complication  in  from  two 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  gastroenterostomies.  It  seems 
probable  that  for  every  jejunal  ulcer  there  must  be  many  more  instances 
of  some  reaction  to  the  acid  medium  on  the  part  of  the  jejunum,  such  as 
hyperemia,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  symptoms  though  the  symp- 
toms may  not  be  of  a  very  severe  nature.  It  is  likely  that  symptoms 
caused  in  this  way  account  for  the  small  percentage  of  complaint-free  cases 
found  in  carefully  traced  gastroenterostomies.  These  complaints  often  do 
not  occur  until  several  months  or  years  after  the  operation  when  the  jeju- 
num is  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  continued  irritation  of  the  acid. 

The  dangers  of  vicious  circle,  jejunal  ulcer,  volvulus,  or  hernia  into  the 
lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  though  not  great,  exist  when  a  gastroenterostomy  is 
done  and  are  not  present  after  operations  on  the  pylorus.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  jejunal  ulcer  following  gastroenterostomy  is  caused  by  this 
operation,  f(n*  I  know  of  no  reported  jejunal  ulcer  following  any  form  of  py- 
loroplasty. This  alone  is  a  great  burden  for  gastroenterostomy  to  carry. 
So  great  an  authority  on  stomach  surgery  as  W.  J.  Mayo"  says  he  treats  jeju- 
nal ulcer  following  gastroenterostomy  by  disconnecting  the  gastroenterostomy 
and  doing  Finney's  pyloroplasty.  The  advantages  of  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment for  jejunal  ulcer  are  obvious. 

The  pyloroplasty  of  Finney  consists  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  incision  with 
its  center  at  the  pylorus,  one  limb  extending  down  on  the  mobilized  duode- 
num and  the  other  on  the  stomach  near  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  501). 


•Mayo,  W.  J.:     Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  July  24,    1920,  p.  221. 
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These  limbs  of  the  incision  are  united  by  suturing  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  wound  in  the  duodenum  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wound  in  the 
stomach  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wound  in  the  duodenum  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  wound  in  the  stomach  (Fig.  502).  Many  of  the  objections  that 
apply  to  gastroenterostomy  do  not  obtain  hore  as  the  operation  is  done  at 
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the  normal  physiologic  outlet  of  food  from  the  stomaeh.     The  results,  as  re- 
ported by  Finney  and  Friedenwald,  are  exepllent. 

Finney's  operation,  while  a  distinct  improvement  on  gastroenterostomy, 
is  not  free  from  objections.  It  seems  to  have  been  conceived  partly  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  a  gravity  drainage  operalion,  when,  as  already  pointed 
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out,  drainage  of  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  such  as  the  bladder  or  bowel,  does 
not  have  to  be  from  the  lowest  point  in  order  to  be  effective.  Mobilization  of  the 
duodenum,  which  is  necessary  for  this  operation,  may  be  quite  difficult  and, 
according  to  Finney,  where  numerous  adhesions  exist,  his  operation  often 
cannot  be  done.  The  incision  is  made  near  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stom- 
ach, where  the  vessels  are  large.  The  pylorus  is  divided  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  reunite,  and  its  sphincteric  action  would  seem  to  be  perma- 
nently impaired.  If  there  is  cicatricial  contraction  at  the  pylorus,  scar  tis- 
sue must  be  sutured  to  scar  tissue,  for  the  apex  of  both  the  posterior  and  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  sutured  wound  are  at  the  pylorus. 

The  operation  of  Heineke-Mikulicz  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  straight 
incision  with  its  center  at  the  ijylorus  or  at  the  point  of  constriction,  the  in- 
cision being  sewed  up  transversely.  Such  is  the  description  of  this  operation 
as  it  appears  in  many  textbooks.^  Binnie'*  gives  a  description  of  this  operation 
that  resembles  somewhat  the  Finney  operation. 

The  Heineke-Mikulicz  operation  in  its  usual  conception  as  a  straight 
incision  with  its  center  at  the  point  of  constriction  or  at  the  pylorus,  the 
incision  being  sewed  up  transversely,  finds  but  few  advocates.  Grey  Tur- 
ner" reports  a  small  series  of  eases  done  by  this  method  in  which  the  re- 
sults are  quite  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  objections  are  made 
to  the  Heineke-Mikulicz  as  ordinarily  performed:  (1)  It  creates  a  pouch 
with  a  slight  constriction  on  the  stomach  side  and  on  the  duodenal  side.  Half 
of  this  pouch  is  made  of  the  duodeiuim  whose  walls  are  much  w^eaker  than 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  empty  such  a  pouch.  (2) 
The  incision  cannot  be  made  verv  long  because  it  would  extend  too  far  into 
the  duodenum,  which  would  have  to  be  mobilized,  and  even  then  the  tension 
of  the  sutures  on  the  thin  duodenal  wall  would  be  too  great.  (3)  When 
stenosis  exists,  each  end  of  the  sutured  wound  consists  of  scar  tissue  Avhich 
is  sutured  to  scar  tissue,  for  the  center  of  the  incision  is  at  the  point  of  con- 
striction. (4)  There  is  a  tendency  in  healing  for  the  pylorus  to  be  drawn  up 
high  under  the  liver. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  body  in  which  an  ulcer  in  the  region  of  a  sphincter 
has  been  the  object  of  surgical  observation  since  the  earliest  times  of  recorded 
surgerj',  and  the  treatment  of  this  condition  has  become  satisfactorily  stand- 
ardized. This  is  ulcer  or  fissure  in  ano.  The  analogy  between  an  ulcer  in 
ano  and  a  duodenal  or  pyloric  ulcer  of  the  stomach  which  is  in  the  region  of 
the  pyloric  sphincter  is  striking.  We  know  that  the  ulcer  in  ano  does  not 
heal  readily  because  of  the  almost  continuous  action  of  the  sphincter  ani, 
which  alternately  compresses  or  relaxes  the  tissues  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
that  in  order  to  cure  it  we  must  employ  the  principle  of  physiologic  rest  and 
paralyze  the  sphincter  temporarily,  and  at  the  same  time  excise  or  cauterize 


'Hrvaiit:     Operative  Surgery,   T^OS.  it,  943. 

Dacosta:     Modern    Snrpery,   Pliiladelphia.    1918.   W.  B.    Saunders  Co.,   ed.   7,   p.    1081, 

American  Text-l?ook  of  Surgery,  ed.  4.  p.  790. 

W^arbasse:     Surgical  Treatment,   T*hiladelt>hia,   1918.   W.   11.   Saunders  Co.,  ii,  p.   738. 
*Hinnie:     Operative  Surgery,  ed.  7.  p.  38.'>. 
♦Turner,  G:     Surg.,  Gyncc.  &  Ohst.,  June,  1912,   xiv,  537. 
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the  ulcer.  In  this  manner  we  remove  the  pathologic  condition  and  institute 
rest  for  these  tissues,  AVe  would  not  think  of  treating  a  fissure  in  ano  by 
doing  a  colostomy  and  side-switching  the  fecal  contents,  particularly  if  the 
colostomy  permitted  a  small  amount  of  fecal  matter  to  continue  to  pass 
through  the  anus;  and  yet  in  performing  a  gastroenterostomy  for  the  cure 
of  pyloric  or  duodenal  ulcer  we  are  practically  doing  just  this  very  thing.  By 
using  the  well-known  surgical  principles  that  have  been  established  for  years 
for  the  treatment  of  fissure  in  ano,  namely,  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  and  excision  or  cauterization  of  the  ulcer,  we  can  cure  practically 
100  per  cent  of  such  cases.  If,  then,  the  ulcer  in  the  duodenum  or  pylorus 
is  not  cancerous  and  is  the  only  pathologic  lesion,  have  wc  not  a  right  to  ex- 
pect as  good  results  here,  so  far  as  ultimate  cure  is  concerned,  by  excision  of 


this  ulcer  and  temporary  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  nuiselcs,  as  has  been 
obtained  since  the  early  days  of  surgery  by  similar  treatment  of  an  ulcer  within 
the  region  of  the  sphincter  ani?  The  operation  here  proposed  has  been  con- 
ceived on  these  prineiples,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  them  out  as 
far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  objections  that  have  been  noted 
to  other  types  of  pyloroplasty.     The  steps  of  Ihc  operation  are: 

1.  The  upper  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
are  exposed  thron};li  an  ample  abdominal  ineision,  preferably  the  Bevan  in- 
cision. A  point  is  scleeted  on  the  stomach  not  less  than  two  inches  from  the 
pylorus  and  midway  between  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  and  is  grasped 
with  Allis  forceps  or  fixed  with  a  suture.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  are 
then  surrounded  with  moist  j:auze  (Fig.  -VlUl. 

2.  The  length  of  the  incision  for  the  pyloroplasty  depends  upon  the 
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tion  of  the  ulcer,  but  the  stnmjK'h  pnrlion  of  the  iiieisioii  must  always  be  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  the  duudenal  portion.  If  the  ulcer  is  in  tbe  diindomim 
and  is  more  than  tliree-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  pylorus,  pyloroplasty  should 
not  be  done,  but  the  ulcer  should  be  excised  with  an  elliptical  incision  transversely 
across  the  duodpuuni,  accordinp;  to  tbe  method  of  B.  S.  Judd  of  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
and  the  incision  is  closetl  with  two  rows  of  sutures  placed  transversely  so  that 
there  will  be  no  constriction  of  the  lumen  of  the  duodenum.  When  an  ulcer 
in  the  duodenum  is  not  farther  from  the  pylorus  than  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  pyloroplasty  gives  most  satisfactory  results.  When  the  ulcer  is  in  the 
stomach  at  some  distance  from  the  pylorus,  pyloroplasty  should  be  done  in- 
stead of  gastroenterostomy,  and  here  the  total  length  of  the  incision  need  be 
no  longer  than  two  inches,  with  one-half  inch  of  the  incision  in  the  duodenum 


and  one  and  one-half  inches  in  the  stomach.  For  many  ulcers  near  the  py- 
lorus a  two  inch  incision  is  .sufficiently  long.  A  short  incision,  of  course,  makes 
the  suturing  easier  and  the  operation  can  be  completed  more  cjuickly.  The 
incision  is  carried  from  the  previously  fixed  point  on  the  stomach  to  the  py- 
lorus, using  a  sharp  knife  and  preferably  cutting  down  to  the  mucosa  and 
clamping  and  tying  the  vessels  before  opening  the  mucosa.  When  the  mucosa 
is  opened,  the  pylorus  is  divided  and  the  ulcer,  which  is  exposed,  is  removed. 
It  can  thus  be  accurately  circumscribed  by  an  inci.sion  and  no  more  healthy  mu- 
cosa is  sacrificed  than  is  necessarj'. 

R.  If  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  gastroduodenal  contents  to  regurgitate 
into  '*'"  'round,  a  moist  gauze  pack  is  gently  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 
'f  moist  gauze  is  carefully  placed  iu  the  duodenum.    They  should  J 
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Ik'  imtfd  liy  tlic  ihii-m-,  mi  tliiTo  will  lie  iiu  jmssiliilily  nf  (iviTlnDkiiij:  Hit'  linw/y 
when  th<>  wDiiiid  is  l>i-iii<;  i-los.-i]. 

4.  ir  llii-  iilc-.T  is  ill  til."  p"^Icri-.r  waU  .if  llu'  <Iii<>il<-iiiiiii  <>r  iiyl..ni>.  Ilii' 
W(niinl  is  ri-Irjii'ti'i[.  tin-  iilrcr  rxpnsi'il  iiiu]  cxi-iscil.  ihi'  ili-epor  struftiiri'>  tin- 
Niitiirrd  willi  tfiiiiii'il  111-  f]ii-<iiiiii-  i-;]lL'iiI,  iiikI  iIh-  iiiin-iisjt  is  gi'iitly  ii|»pr<>xiiii<H>'il 


liy  a  i-i>iilimi"iw  •.iiiiivi',  'I'ln'  Mitiii-.-  in  llif  inm-os!!  must  nut  Ito  tijrlit,  iis  tills 
luiiilil  i-anN,'  n.-.'i-i«.i>  <>f  tin-  inui-nva  ;iii<l  v[>ri-ii<l  tlic  iiK-or.  If  t)i('i-<^  Ik  un  M 
i-i<iLli-ai'liiin  ri'Niiliinu  in  |i<M-kcl>.  tin-  iiiiii-<>sa  iiinl  tlif  i-oiiti'uc-tiuK  hitiu!  sliiuiltl 
l>.<  ilivi.li'il  iiMil  llii'  niiii-.><.:i  snlni'.Ml  iran-^vi-i-scly  to  Ilii>  int-ision.  To  uvnid 
|j<'iii»i'i'liaLr>-.  iln-  in>-io;..ii   that    i-i'lirvrv  tin-  i-iinlrai'tiii|;  liiiiul  shniiKl  bo  sliort 

iiiul  vln.nl.l  .livid dy  lli.'  Mi|><'i-li.-ial  part  <>f  Hit-  liand.     The  tieKlet-t  r.f  llii' 

priTiiiiliiin  ri'viill.-d  in  :i   I'aliil  -..Tinidiiry   hoMiiHThiitic  (Figs,  505  and  506). 
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It    'I'lii-  iilivr  liiisiiiK  1 1  iviiiiivi-il  iir  jinrkfts  uiiil  t'lnira-ii':.-  r--aiv'ikil. 

Mil-  i-inl>.  .■!'  ilir  iti.'iM.m  iiiv  )i|<|>i-i>\iiiijit<'il  li,v  It  tiiiiiH-d  r,r  L-lirum:!.-  *aT<ruT  *.y-ure 
I  l''>ir    .iDi'  1 1      A  M'.'uMil  Miiiiiv  iif  siniiliir  iiialcrial  is  |)Ihi-m1  Imlf  an  :F.*rl;  a)">v-.- 

itiiu  Iilli-  ■iiiiiiii-  mill  viii.K-rs  Mitiii'inv  llii-  iipiuT  imlf  nt  the  ino:>i'''ii  easier. 

'I'll I'l  II  ll■l>ll>'l1l-^    t't'i-  H  iliKuh'iiiil  f»lil  111  riinii  if  tlicsf  sutures  are  irxn  far 

ti|iiiil  llnili  till'  IK-.I  iiMil  ili.->i'  .-iiiU  li-n  lull);  111  fiii-ilUate  stiturin<jr  and  to 
liiitil  ii|>  (111-  i-iU'i-<>  «r  i1i<-  v\i>iiii>l  iiiul  M>  ]>ivvi'ii1  injury  Id  tlie  pristerinr  portion 
iir  I  III'  iiili'iif.  wliili'  Mil  III!  Hi;      I  Kitf.  ."ili7/>'.i     A  N'o.  1  taiiiif<1  or  i-lirnmii-  catiriit 
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This  is  a  simple  continuous  stileli  that  approximates  the  edges  of  the  perito- 
neal and  muscular  coats  as  a  skin  ivouud  would  be  sutured.  No  attempt  ia 
made  in  this  row  to  invert  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  this  would  make  too  great 
a  bulk  of  tissues  along  the  suture  line.  Only  enough  tissue  is  included  in  the 
sutures  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  The  long  ends  uf  the  previous  row  are  cut  short 
(Fig.  509). 

7.  A  third  row  of  sulures  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  is  placed,  but  the 
gauze  around  tlie  stomach  and  duodenum  should  lie  removed  before  this  third 
row  ia  begun,  as  gauze  packing  hinders  the  iipproximation  of  the  peritoneum. 


Fi«.   S09.-Thr   IracM 


Tliis  row  inehides  the  peritoneal  and  miLscular  coats  and  bnries  the  first  and 
the  second  rows  of  sutures  completely.  It  invests  the  two  ends  of  the  in- 
cision as  teats.  This  is  a  continuous  mattress  or  right-angle  Rtitch.  If  the 
middle  of  the  wound  has  not  been  satisfactorily  approximated  one  or  two 
mattress  .sutures  of  fine  catgut  should  be  placed  there  (Fig.  510). 

8.  A  portion  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum,  or  else  the  right  edge  of  the 
great  omentum,  can  be  brought  up  over  the  line  of  sutures  without  tension. 
It  is  fastened  here  with  interrupted  stitches  of  fine  catgut.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  it  barely  covers  the  upper  end  of  the  sutured  wound  and  that  it 
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is  not  fastened  to  the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  as  this  might  result  in  too  com- 
plete a  surrounding  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  511). 

9.  If  the  ulcer  is  not  in  the  duodenum  or  the  pyloric  region,  the  operation, 
as  just  described,  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  spasm  of  the  pylorus  and  the 
ulcer  then  excised,  or  cauterized,  as.  advocated  by  Balfour,  through  another 
gastric  incision. 

Where  exposure  is  difficult  or  where  the  ulcer  is  in  the  cardiac  portion 
of  the  stomach,  a  shorter  incision  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  can  be  effec- 
tively used.  An  inch  and  a  half  is  often  sufficient,  but  the  ratio  of  one  part 
of  the  incision  in  the  duodenum  to  two  parts  in  the  stomach  must  always  be 
observed. 

The  advantages  of  this  operation  are: 

1.  It  removes  the  obstruction  aud  the  pathologic  condition,  and  permits 
the  normal  resumption  of  the  stomach  function. 

2.  The  ends  of  the  sutured  incision  are  within  the  stomach  wall.  The 
ratio  of  the  incision  should  never  be  less  than  two  parts  in  the  stomach  to  one 
in  the  duodenum.  Usually  two  inches  in  the  stomach  and  one  in  the  duodenum 
are  sufficient.  The  anterior  stomach  wall  in  the  midline  can  readily  be  pulled 
over  to  the  first  inch  of  the  duodenum.  In  the  Heineke-Mikulicz  operation, 
and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Finney  operation,  the  ends  of  the  sutured 
incision  are  in  the  scar  tissue  at  the  pylorus,  while  in  this  operation  the  ends 
of  the  sutured  incision  are  within  the  healthy  stomach  wall,  and  the  scar  tis- 
sue that  may  remain  about  the  pylorus  is  approximated,  not  to  other  scar 
tissue,  but  to  healthy  stomach  wall.  Consequently,  union  should  be  more  sat- 
isfactory than  where  scar  tissue  is  opposed  to  scar  tissue,  as  in  the  other  two 
types  of  pyloroplasty. 

3.  There  is  no  pouch  formation  as  in  the  lleineke-Mikulicz  operation,  in 
which  the  center  of  the  incision  is  at  the  pylorus.  The  operation  merely 
changes  the  shape  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  from  a  funnel  with  grad- 
ually approaching  walls  to  a  rectangle  that  empties  into  a  funnel  with  a  more 
obtuse  angle  (Fig.  511-a). 

4.  The  parts  to  be  put  at  rest  are  the  parts  most  concerned  in  contraction 
and  relaxation,  which  are  the  pylorus  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  stomach. 
By  making  the  incision  from  the  duodenum  about  2  inches  into  the  stomach, 
this  is  effected.    A  long  incision  into  the  duodenum  does  not  help  in  any  way. 

5.  The  function  of  the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  not 
permanently  destroyed.  The  stomach  wall  that  is  brought  over  acts  as  a  link 
between  the  ends  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  and,  in  the  course  of  time  (usually 
a  few  weeks),  the  sphincter  resumes  its  action,  though,  because  it  has  been 
enlarged,  it  cannot  become  spastic  as  it  was  before  the  operation  (Fig.  512). 

6.  The  operation  is  simpler  than  the  Finney  operation,  in  which  the  duo- 
denum has  to  be  mobilized  and  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
wound  must  be  sutured  separately. 

There  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  this  operation  and  the  lleineke- 
Mikulicz,  because  in  both  operations  the  pylorus  is  divided  and  in  both  the 
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iucision  is  approximately  straight.  Here,  however,  the  reReiublanee  ceases, 
aud  the  differences  become  marked,  for,  unlike  the  Heineke-Mikuliez,  the 
operation  described  was  conceived  on  the  principle  of  giving  temporary  phys- 
iologic rest  to  tissues  in  the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach ;  the 
incision  is  longer  than  in  the  Ileineke-Mikulicz  operation;  it  is  differently 
placed;  it  extends  not  more  than  one  inch  into  the  duodenum  and  the  stomach 
incision  is  alwaj's  at  lea.st  double  the  duodenal  incittion ;  it  can  be  considerably 
prolonged  at  the  stomach  end ;  it  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach;  it  requires  a  rather  definite  technic  to  be  closed  satisfactorily;  it 
does  not  form  a  pouch  with  a  constriction  fore  and  aft;  it  does  not  approxi- 
mate scar  tissue  to  scar  tissue;  and  an  essential  part  of  the  operation  is  the 
removing  or  remedying  of  the  pathologic  condition  by  excising  the  ulcer,  ob- 
literating pockets,  or  incising  constricting  bauds.  In  addition,  the  reenforeing 
with  omentum  adds  seenrity  to  the  sutures,  prevents  adhesions  to  surrounding 


I'lK.    !>].'.— A   nimlKViioKrain  <i[  n   |>alii'iit,   Wat    F,. 
t  pylgroiiLnity  wan  ciniii'.     The  imtirnl  had  a  t;[iicill   il 

sli^hily  larMiT  tlinn  niirmar.    Thi-  giruciure  anil  fiincliiiii  ni  i 
this  Dixraliun.     Thi'  iiativiii  ■'bile  using  an  alHluminal  tof\- 


tissues,  and  counteracts  the  tendency  for  the  pylorus  to  become  fixed  high  up 
under  the  liver,  Avhicli  sometimes  occurs  after  the  Ileineke-Mikulicz  operation. 
The  postoperative  treatment  is  about  Ihc  same  as  that  employed  for  gas- 
troenterostomy. If  there  is  any  vomiting  or  marked  discomfort,  the  stomach 
should  be  promptly  washed  out  under  low  pressure,  not  more  than  a  pint  of 
fluid  being  used  ut  a  time.  Oastric  lavage  should  be  resorted  to  without  hes- 
itation and  may  he  needed  oftencr  than  after  gastroenterostomy.  The  head  of 
the  bed  is  elevated  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  the  patient  is  given  one-half 
ounce  of  hot  water  every  hour  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  and  after  that 
2  ounces  of  hot  water  every  hour  for  twenty-four  hours.  Enemas  of  6  ounces 
of  physiologic  f-odinra  ehlorid  solution  with  one-half  ounce  of  glucose  and 
1  dram  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  {fiven  every  six  hours  for  the  first  two  days. 
"  "-'  end  of  forty-eight  hours  a  small  amount  of  liquid  nourishment  is  com- 
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menced.     About   the'  seventh  or  cifjlith  dii.v  iifler  nponitiim  a   piirnalive   is 
given  and  soft  diet  is  begun. 

The  description  of  this  operation  was  reported  before  the  seetioii  on 
Obstetries,  Gynecology  and  Abdiiniinal  Sui'fffry,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  in  June,  1019.'"  The  only  changes  in  technic  since 
this  report  have  been  in  the  method  of  application  of  the  second  row  of  sutures 
and  in  placing  the  seertnd  stay  suture  closer  to  the  first.  At  that  time  eleven 
(>ases  had  been  operated  upon  liy  this  melhod.  There  were  two  deaths,  both 
of  them  from  hemorrhage,  and  in  both  instances  postmortem  examinations 
were  obtained.  One  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  operation  iu 
a  patient  with  an  ideer  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  near  the  lesser  curv- 
ature. The  ulcer  was  removed  by  a  transgastrie  incision  and  the  resulting  wound 
was  closed  with  mattress  sutures  of  stout  tanned  catgut.  Pyloroplasty  was  then 
done.     The  pat'cnt  made  an  uneventful  reeovery  until  the  ei^liteeiitli  day  when 


he  had  a  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  This  appeared  to  be  con- 
trolled by  gastric  lavage  with  hot  water.  Twenty-four  hours  later  he  began 
vomiting  blood  and  in  spite  of  gastric  lavage  and  transfusion  of  blood  he 
died  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  operation.     Necropsy  was  held  a  few 
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iucision  is  approximately  wtraight.  Here,  however,  tiio  resemblam 
and  the  differences  bceoiuc  marked,  for,  unlike  tlie  Ili'iueke-SUk 
operation  described  was  eoneeived  on  the  principle  of  givintj  tempor 
iologic  rest  to  tissues  in  the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stoi 
incision  is  longer  than  in  the  Hoineke-Mikuliez  operation;  it  is  d 
placed;  it  extends  not  more  than  one  inch  into  the  duodenum  and  tlu 
incision  is  always  at  least  double  the  duodenal  incision;  it  can  be  coi 
prolonged  at  t'le  stomach  end;  it  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  pyloi 
the  stomach;  it  requires  a  rather  definite  technie  to  be  closed  satisfat 
does  not  form  a  pouch  with  a  constriction  fore  and  aft;  it  does  not 
mate  scar  tissue  to  scar  tissue;  and  an  essential  part  of  the  operati 
removing  or  remedying  of  the  pathologic  condition  by  excisiuij  tifl 
literating  (rackets,  or  incising  constricting  bands.  In  addition,  tirffl 
with  omentum  adds  security  to  the  sutures,  prevents  adhesions  tihflf 
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fligmy  laricrr  than  nurmal.     The  strudiure  and  runction  e!  tt 
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tissues,  and  counteracts  the  tendency  for  the  pyloms  t 
under  the  liver,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  the  I 

The  postoperative  treatment  is  about  the  same  t 
troenterosfomy.    If  there  is  any  vomjting  or  markM 
shoidd  be  promptly  washed  out  under  low  pressure,  i 
fluid  being  used  at  a  time,    (lastric  lavage  should  be* 
itution  and  may  be  needed  oflcner  than  after  gustroeirf 
the  bed  is  elevated  from  12  to  18  inches,  Jind  the  ] 
ounce  of  hot  water  every  hnur  for  the  first  Iweiity-fod 
2  ounces  of  hot  water  every  hour  for  tweniy-fouv  h"i 
of  physiologie  sodium  chlorid  solution  with  one-li 
1  dram  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  given  every  six  b 
At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  a  small  amount  of 
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permanently  damaged.  If,  then,  a  pyloroplasty  is  done  for  ulcer  of  the  duo- 
denum or  stomach  when  the  gall  bladder  is  adherent,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  defi- 
nite evidence  of  a  former  cholecystitis.  If  the  adhesions  are  separated  and  the 
gall  bladder  is  manipulated,  a  latent  infection  of  the  gall  gladder  is  often 
stirred  up,  adhesions  reform  with  double  severity  and  the  patient  will  have 
a  recurrence  of  symptoms.  If  a  gastroenterostomy  is  done,  these  symptoms 
will  be  relieved  for  a  few  months  or  longer,  until  jejunal  lesions  begin  to  give 
trouble. 

The  cause  of  this  discomfort  after  pyloroplasty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ad- 
hesions from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  duodenum  or  pylorus,  in  a  stomach  that 
is  otherwise  normal,  permit  the  tugging  on  these  adhesions  with  each  peristal- 
tic wave  and  as  they  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  tissues  along  the  poste- 
rior parietal  peritoneum  which  are  supplied  with  spinal  sensory  nerves,  an  un- 
usual amount  of  tugging  will  give  discomfort  and  pain.  Gastroenterostomy  re- 
lieves these  symptoms  by  permitting  the  stomach  to  empty  more  easily  and 
in  this  way  reduces  the  amount  of  peristalsis  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
It  relieves,  not  by  removing  the  pathology,  but  by  ameliorating  a  symptom. 
This  pain  can  be  best  prevented  by  bearing  in  mind  the  etiology  of  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  or  duodenum  and  removing  gall  bladders  that  are  adherent. 
When  doing  a  cholecystectomy  under  these  conditions,  following  the  tech- 
nic  of  Murat  Willis,  the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct  should  not  be  drained. 
In  this  manner  the  adhesions  that  might  form  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
drainage  tube  are  obviated  and  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  returned  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  physiologic  normal. 

There  exists,  however,  a  distinct  field  for  gastroenterostomy.  This  prob- 
ably does  not  constitute  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  lesions  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  but  there  are  three  types  of  cases  in  which  a  gastro- 
enterostomy is  a  better  operation  than  pyloroplasty. 

(1)  In  inoperable  cancer  of  the  pylorus  with  obstruction  the  necessity 
for  gastroenterostomy  is  obvious. 

(2)  In  dense  and  wide  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  and  upper  duodenum  when 
unaccompanied  by  hemorrhage  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  mobilize  the  duo- 
denum sufficiently  to  gain  access  to  it  and  pyloroplasty  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  simple  ulcer  or  in  a  slight  stenosis,  that  is  readily  accessible. 
Again,  this  type  of  case  gives  particularly  good  results  after  gastroenteros- 
tomy. 

(3)  In  subacute  perforation  or  in  large  ulcers  when  the  pylorus  and  sur- 
rounding tissues  are  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  the  tissues  are 
difficult  to  mobilize  and  do  not  hold  sutures  satisfactorily.  If  the  infiltration 
is  extensive  it  is  quite  probable  that  stenosis  will  result  and  such  cases  do  par- 
ticularly well  after  gastroenterostomy. 

In  acute  perforations,  however,  before  there  is  extensive  infiltration  of 
the  surrounding  tissues  and  when  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  are  accessible  and 
the  margins  of  the  ulcer  can  be  excised,  the  pyloroplasty  described  seems  to 
be  an  ideal  procedure,  for  it  confines  the  field  of  operation  to  the  region  of 
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the  perforation  and  avoids  the  possibility  of  spreading  the  infection  to  the 
lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  which  may  occur  if  gastroenterostomy  is  done.  If 
there  is  marked  stenosis  and  bleeding  the  pyloroplasty  should  be  done  to 
secure  the  bleeding  vessels  or  break  the  scar  tissue  band  even  though  it  is  more 
difficult  than  gastroenterostomy.  The  pyloroplasty  may  be  short  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  of  dense  scar  tissue  to  contract,  a  gastroenterostomy  should 
also  be  done  at  the  same  time.  These  three  groups  will  comprise  a  considera- 
ble minority  of  cases  usually  seen  and  will  remove  the  type  of  cases  in  which  py- 
loroplasty is  quite  difficult.  In  the  average  case  with  a  single  ulcer  near  the  py- 
lorus a  pyloroplasty  is  easier  of  performance  than  gastroenterostomy,  but  with  a 
fixed  duodenum  and  pylorus  the  pyloroplasty  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  It 
is  in  this  type  of  case,  however,  that  gastroenterostomy  gives  the  best  results. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  operators  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  pyloric  stenosis  that  gastroenterostomy  gives  its  best  results  here.  Thus 
Balfour,*^  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  gastroenterostomy  in  obstruction  at 
the  pyloric  outlet,  says:  ** Particularly  when  mechanical  obstruction  has  oc- 
curred from  contraction  of  the  ulcer  or  by  reason  of  its  actual  size,  operation  is 
followed  by  eminently  satisfactory  results.*'  This  experience  seems  to  be 
universal. 

Why  should  gastroenterostomy  give  such  satisfactory  results  in  stenosis 
of  the  pylorus  when  the  results  without  stenosis  leave  much  to  be  desired?  Sten- 
osis of  the  pylorus,  even  when  incomplete,  probably  becomes  complete  after  gas- 
troenterostomy which  removes  the  necessity  for  strong  peristaltic  action  to  empty 
the  stomach  and  causes  a  contraction  of  the  whole  stomach.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  intragastric  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  when  a  gastroenterostomy  is  done  because  the  opening  of  the  gastroenter- 
ostomy makes  great  intragastric  pressure  an  impossibility.  When  gastroenter- 
ostomy is  done  for  stenosis  at  the  pylorus  the  gastric  contents  empty  entirely 
through  the  gatroenterostomy.  The  duodenal  contents  with  strongly  alka- 
line reaction,  which  is  unreduced  by  any  gastric  juice  coming  through  the 
pylorus,  are  delivered  at  the  site  of  the  gastroenterostomy  with  maximum 
alkalinity.  The  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is,  therefore,  quickly  and  readily 
neutralized,  so  the  mucosa  of  the  jejunum  is  protected  from  the  action  of  a 
strongly  acid  gastric  juice.  When,  however,  the  pylorus  is  open  and  gastro- 
enterostomy is  done,  part  of  the  gastric  contents  goes  through  the  pylorus 
and  part  through  the  gastroenterostomy.  That  part  going  through  the  pylorus 
greatly  reduces  the  alkalinity  of  the  duodenal  contents,  so  when  the  duodenal 
secretion  reaches  the  gastroenterostomy  opening  its  alkalinity  is  low  and  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  overcomes  it  and  acts  directly  upon  the  jejunum, 
which  consequently  registers  some  reaction  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  medtunL 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  excellent  results  following  gastroenterofttoaiF 
when  there  is  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  occur  because  the  high  alkalinitj  • 
duodenal  contents  protects  the  jejunum  from  the  presence  of  an  aei'' 


"Collected  Papers  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,   1916,  viii,  p.  171. 
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and  so  the  jejunum  has  no  occasion  to  react  against  an  unphysiologic  medium 
by  becoming  congested  or  by  ulcer  formation.  Artificial  closure  of  the  pylorus 
has  been  disappointing  in  the  attempt  to  simulate  pyloric  stenosis  because 
practically  every  method  of  pyloric  closure  except  excision  results  in  the 
pylorus  eventually  opening  again.  While  the  pylorus  is  closed  the  conditions 
arc  the  same  as  after  an  organic  stenosis,  but  with  the  reopening  of  the 
pylorus,  such  as  occurs  after  infolding  or  ligatiim,  the  gastric  juit*e  again 
escapes  through  the  pylorus  and  reduces  the  alkalinity  of  the  duodenal  con- 
tents, with  the  resulting  lack  of  protection  of  the  jejunum.  This,  of  course, 
quickly  causes  the  same  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  jejunum  as  would  have 
occurred  if  the  pylorus  had  not  been  closed. 

Gastroenterostomy  is  best  performed  by  the  posterior  no  loop  method, 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Mayos,  Moynihan  and  others.    The  operation 


Fig.    514. —  Diagram  of  the   incisions,  and   <Hrection   of   ibc   opening  in   posterior   gastroenterostomy. 

(W.   J.    Mayo). 

as  performed  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  a  most  satisfactory  technic  (Fig.  514). 
The  stomach  is  exposed  by  an  incision  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  midline  and 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  examined.  The  transverse  colon  is  drawn  out 
of  the  wound  and  pulled  upward  to  the  right  to  make  the  mesocolon  taut. 
The  jejunum  is  recognized  as  it  comes  out  from  the  mesocolon  and  is  picked 
up  about  three  inches  from  its  origin.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fold  of  perito- 
neum passing  from  the  mesocolon  to  the  jejunum  which  should  be  divided  if 
it  extends  far  down  on  the  jejunum,  as  this  may  prevent  the  jejunum  being 
caught  as  high  up  as  it  should  be.  About  where  this  fold  joins  the  mesocolon 
the  mesocolon  is  opened  in  a  bloodless  area  and  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  is  exposed.  An  opening  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  give  exit 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  i)osterior   gastric   wall   without    constric- 

■".ggestion    of    McArthur,    the    posterior    portion    of 

I  is  now   sutured   to   the   posterior   part   of   the 

•^d  sutures  of  catgut.    This  procedure  is  best 
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done  at  this  stage  of  the  oporatioii  as  the  suturing  can  be  more  aecurately 
applied  than  after  the  jejunum  and  stomach  are  united  (Fig.  515). 

A  gastroenterostomy  clamp,  preferably  the  Roosevelt  clamp,  is  applied  to  the 
stomach  in  such  a  way  that  the  hite  on  the  stomach  wall  will  he  from  the  right  side 
obliquely  toward  the  left  and  the  tip  of  the  forceps  includes  a  portion  of  the 
stomach  at  the  greater  curvature.  The  jejunum  is  caught  and  clamped  in  its 
long  axis  from  two  to  four  inches  from  its  origin,  and  the  clamped  portion  is 
applied  to  the  stomach  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  is  at  the  heel  of 
the  stomach  clamp  and  toward  the  right.  The  surrounding  tissues  are  pro- 
tected by  moist  gauze  and  the  jejiuium  is  united  to  the  stomach  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  and  one-half  inches  by  a  row  of  continuous  sutures,  preferably 
of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.     The  short  end  of  the  suture  is  clamped  with 


forcep.s.  After  the  posterior  row  has  been  eonipleted  the  needle  and  thread 
are  clamped  with  niosipiito  forceps  and  folded  in  a  towel.  The  sutures  may 
be  applied  as  a  simple  eontiiiuous  stitch  or  as  a  right-angle  suture,  preferably 
the  latter.  The  stoniaeh  and  duodenum  are  incised  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  from  this  row  of  .siiturcfi.  The  incision  had  best  be  made  carefully 
and  any  vessels  that  ciin  lie  recognized  should  be  doubly  clamped  and  divided 
before  opening  the  mucosa  (Plfi.  fil6).  These  vessels  are  then  tied  with  cat- 
put.  This  step  consumes  but  little  extra  time  and  makes  a  much  greater  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  after  bleeding.  The  mucosa  of  the  Btomusli  ia 
divided  throughout  the  length  of  the  incision  and  then  the  mn' 
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auodenum.  The  contents  of  the  clamped  stomach  and  duodennm  are  removed 
by  sponges.  A  second  row  of  sutures  is  begun.  This  ia  also  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut  but  is  larger  than  the  first  row,  the  first  being  0  or  00  and  the  second 
No.  1  or  No.  2.  Either  a  curved  or  a  straight  needle  may  be  used.  This  suture 
is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  incision  where  the  needle  and  thread  of  the  flr.st  line  of 
sulurcs  has  been  left.  The  short  end  is  clamped  and  the  suture  is  continued  as 
a  buttonhole  or  lock  stiteh,  each  stitch  being  held  snugly  (Fig.  517).  "When 
it  reaches  the  other  end  it  is  continued  on  the  anterior  margins  of  the  gastric 
and  the  jejunal  wound  as  a  continuous  mattress  stitch  penetrating  all  coats.  A 
very  small  margin  of  the  stomach  or  jejunum  is  caught  with  this  suture  so  as 
not  to  fold  in  any  more  tissue  than  is  necessary.  If  the  stomach  wall  is  quite 
thick  this  suture  can  often  be  inserted  more  accurately  by  carrying  the  needle 
from  the  peritoneal  snrface  through  the  mucosa  and  then  back  from  the  mu- 


cosa to  the  peritoneal  surface.  This,  of  course,  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  thrust  of  the  needlCj  but  in  a  thick  stomach  wall  it  causes  a  larger 
amount  of  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat  than  the  mucosa  to  be  caught  in 
the  bite  of  the  needle,  whereas  if  the  needle  is  thrust  in  perpendicularly  and 
returned  in  the  same  way  an  equal  amount  of  all  the  layers  of  the  stomach 
wall  are  grasped  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  bleeding  points  in  the  mucosa 
escaping.  With  a  curved  needle  a  single  thrust  is  more  likely  to  eateh  more  of 
the  mucosa  than  with  a  straight  needle.  Just  before  ending  this  row  of 
'PS  the  clamps  are  relaxed  to  see  if  there  is  any  bleeding  along  the  pos- 
■  the  anterior  margins  of  the  wound.     If  there  is,  additional  sutures 
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Rliould  be  iipplit'il  tit  till'  l)l<<e(liiig  pciiiit.  If  not,  tins  ritmikI  row  of  sutures 
iscoiitiiiiiocl  to  its  point  ol'  l)<>^iiiiiin>riii)il  I  lie  tliri-ud  tii.>d  t»)lu>  slioi-t  oiul  that  was 
clamped. 

The  line  of  sutuiv  is  rjin'fiilly  Kpiinju'd  with  iimist  eumv  and  the  noodle 
und  tliri'iid  left  after  p]aein>r  tlie  fii-sl  imMterioi'  row  ol'  siitnre.4  is  taken  uj) 
and  Die  first  row  is  eoiitiiiin-d,  nsiii<r  |ireferahly  a  ri^'lit-an^rle  eoiitinnous 
Htiteli  and  goinj;  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  imdi  from  tlie  inner  row 
of  sutures.  AVhen  it  reaehes  its  point  of  be-^innin^  tliis  suture  is  tied  to  the 
original  end  that  was  left  lonji.  An  interrupted  mattress  suture  is  taken  at 
eaeh  end  of  tlie  (lastroenlerostoniy  to  lessen  the  strain  on  tlie  sutures  at 
these  points.     The  anterior  porliim  of  the  rent   in  Ihc  niesoeolou  is  sutured 


by  interrupted  sutures  of  tanned  or  eliromie  e.ifjrnt  placed 
oni  the  trasiroeiiterostomy  opcninjr.     It  was  fiirmerlv  the  eus- 
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uixnit  an  int-li  I'l 

tnni  to  suture  the  rent  ovei 

hut  AV.  .1.  Mayo  found  tlia 

eoiislrii-lioii  of  the  jrastri:eii 

hifrher  on  the  stonii..-h  the 

in  the  oj)eration  eonsisled 

to  the  stonnu-h  the  anterior  <.)■  biteral 

This,  liowever,  is  an  important  ste|»  in 

may  be  a  hernia  of  the  small  inti'slitn^ 


istnm; 


of  sntnres  used  for  KaNtroonterostoniy 
this  opening  ciuitraeti'd  and  produeed 
ml.    Ily  suturing  the  i-eiit  about  an  iueli 
;t  rid  ion  is  avoided.     As  <jne  i>f  the  first  steps 
itnrinfi  the  ]»oslerior  niartrin  of  the  niesoeolou 
i-ts  are  all  tliat  require  suturintt. 
perali'iii.     If  it  is  not  done  there 
I  he  h'ssoi-  peritoneal  eavity. 
The  loeatinn   of   the  ;raslroen1<'rosloniy   o])eninv'   as  deseribed   above   is 
almost  opposite  the  esophageal  opcniufr.    A  vieious  circle  wlileU  was  fonnerly 


common  after  posterior  gastroenterostomy  with  a  loop,  is  rarely  seen  when  the 
no  loop  method  is  employed.  Oceasionally,  however,  there  may  be  an  indica- 
tion for  such  Eu  operation  that  would  make  a  vicious  circle  impossible.  This 
is  done  according  to  the  method  of  Rous  nnd  is  often  called  the  operation 
"en  Y."  The  structures  are  exposed  as  in  posterior  gastroenterostomy  but 
the  jejunum  is  eanght  about  six   inches  below  its  origin,   doubly   clamped 
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and  divided.  The  lower  end  is  sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
which  is  exposed  as  in  the  operation  of  gastroenterostomy  just  described.  The 
upper  end  is  sutured  by  the  end-to-aide  method  to  the  jejunum  about  five  inches 
below  the  gastroenterostomy  opening  (Fig.  518). 

Excision  of  an  ulcer  should  be  done  wherever  possible.  This  procedure 
not  only  removes  a  septic  focus,  but  when  the  ulcer  is  in  the  stomach 
it  lessens  the  possibility  of  cancer  which  occurs*  in  a  certain  percentage  of 
ulcers  of  the  stomach.  When  the  ulcer  is  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stom- 
ach and  near  the  pylorus,  excision  is  readily  done,  .This  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  pyloroplasty  incision  made  in  ,sych.a  way  that  it  will  be  near  the 
edge  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  excised  from  the  mucous  surface.  It  is  best  to 
cauterize  the  ulcer  with  the  cautery  to  sterilize  its  surface  before  removing  ifej 
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When  the  ulcer  is  so  located  that  it  cannot  be  readily  brought  into  the  region 
of  the  pyloroplasty  incision,  it  is  removed  through  a  separate  incision,  A 
frequent  site  of  gastric  ulcer  is  along  the  lesser  curvature.  The  blood  vessels 
in  the  miesentery  are  ligated  along  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  and  the  gastro- 
hepatie  omentum  is  divided.  The  portion  of  the  stomach  containing  the  ulcer 
is  mobilized  as  much  as  possible  and  surrounded  by  moist  gauze.  With  a 
sharp  knife  an  incision  is  made  along  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  cutting  down  to, 
but  not  through,  the  mucosa.  Bleeding  points  are  clamped  and  tied  by  trans- 
fixing them  with  catgut  in  a  needle.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mucosa  is  more 
easily  mobilized  than  the  other  layers  of  the  stomach  wall.  After  circumscrib- 
ing the  ulcer  in  this  manner  the  mucosa  is  opened  with  the  electric  cautery  at  its 
anterior  portion  and  the  ulcer  is  inspected.  The  rest  of  the  mucosa  is  then  di- 
vided with  the  cautery  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  small  margin  of  healthy 
mucosa  excised  with  the  ulcer.  The  mucosa  is  sutured  as  a  separate  layer  with 
tanned  catgut,  using  a  continuous  lock  stitch.  If  the  sutures  can  be  placed 
in  a  straight  line,  without  too  much  tension,  it  should  be  done.  The  incision 
in  the  stomach  may  often  be  made  in  an  oblique-  or  diamond-shaped  manner 
which  will  render  such  a  clo-sure  not  difficult.  The  important  point  is  to  unite 
the  edges  of  the  mucosa  without  tension.  A  second  row  of  sutures  of  \o.  1 
tanned  or  chromic  catgut  in  a  curved  round  needle  is  placed  taking  the  mus- 
cular coat  and  edges  of  the  peritoneum.  This  may  be  placed  as  a  right-angle 
stitch,  taking  an  oeeasional  back  stitch  in  order  to  anchor  the  line  of  sutures 
at  about  every  fourth  insertion  of  the  needle,  or  if  there  is  tension  the  second 
row  is  inserted,  as  the  second  row  in  pyloroplasty.  A  third  row  of  finer 
tanned  or  chromic  catgut  is  inserted  as  a  right-angle  stitch.  The  stumps  of 
the  ligated  gastrohepatic  omentum  !irc  limught  together  over  the  wound  and 
fastened  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  Suturing  the  ulcer  in  this  manner 
will  take  up  a  minimum  amount  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  will  produce 
but  little  tension.  If  through-and-thrdugb  sutures  are  taken  as  the  first  layer 
a  large  mass  of  inverted  tissue  is  tiirned  in  which  not  only  encroaches  greatly 
on  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  is  likely  to  cause  tension  on  the  sutures  and 
make  an  unnecessary  lump  of  tissue. 

Ulcers  on  the  posterior  gastric  wall  are  often  difficult  to  approach.  If 
adherent  to  the  pancreas  their  excision  may  be  complicated.  If  the  ulcer  is 
near  the  lesser  curvature  it  can  be  reached  by  ligating  and  dividing  the  gas- 
trohepatic omentum  immediately  above  it  and  making  a  vertical  incision 
over  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  stomach  wall,  which  will  expose  the 
ulcer,  and  then  continuing  the  incision  posteriorly  as  an  elliptical  or  diamond- 
sliaped  incision  that  will  include  the  ulcer.  The  wound  is  then  sutured  by 
placing  tractor  .sutures  in  the  posterior  angle  and  drawing  the  wound  fonravd. 
Suturing  is  begun  in  the  mucosa  at  the  posterior  angle  and  car-'"''  '—-—-J  *^ 
the  anterior  end  of  the  incision  as  a  continuous  lock  stiteh  of  fr 
catgut.  The  second  row  is  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  t 
margins  of  the  wound,  and  the  third  is  of  finer  tanned  or  ch) 
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as  a  right-angle  stilch.    The  gastrohepatic  omeiitiim  is  brought  together  as  in 
excision  of  an  ulcer  on  the  lesser  curvature. 

When  the  ulcer  is  near  the  middle  of  Ihe  posterior  wall  it  can  be  reached 
by  a  Iransfrastric  incision.  This  may  be  vertical  or  longitudinal  in  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  stomach.  If  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  it  should  be  about 
midway  between  the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures  so  as  to  avoid  the  larger 
blood  vessels  and  to  injure  as  little  as  possible  the  nerve  supply.  If  the 
ulcer  is  nonadherent  it  may  be  pushed  into  the  wound  by  Ihe  hand,  which 
invaginates  the  transverse   nipsocnloii   into    the    lesser   peritoneal    cavity   and 


■ 


slioves  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  into  the  wound.  If  the  ulcer 
is  adherent,  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  either  through  the  gas- 
trohepatic omentum  or  the  gastrocolic  omentum  and  the  region  of  the  ulcer 
is  carefully  packed  around  with  moist  gauze  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  (Fig.  519).  The  adhesions  may  then  be  carefully  separated 
with  the  finger  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  or  if  they  are  dense  they  may 
be  separated  after  incising  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  from  within  the  stomach 
through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  gastric  wall.  Such  an  incision  should  be 
parried  along  a  margin  of  the  uleer  for  a  short  distance  and  carefully  enlarged 
and  deepened  until  the  stomach  has  been  penetrated.     Then  with   the  fin- 
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ger  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  may  be  separated.  If  the  pancreas  is  involved 
a  small  portion  of  the  pancreas  may  be  cut  away  and  the  bleeding  surface 
whipped  over  with  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  which  is  tied  just  tightly  enough 
to  control  the  bleeding.  Here  it  would  be  wise  to  carry  a  cigarette  drain  down 
to  the  injured  pancreas  and  bring  the  drain  out  through  the  rent  in  the  gas- 
trocolic omentum.  After  mobilizing  the  ulcer  it  is  brought  up  into  the  wound, 
its  surface  is  cauterized  with  an  electric  cautery,  and  the  ulcer  is  ex- 
cised. Bleeding  points  are  secured  by  transfixing  them  with  catgut  in  a 
needle.  The  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  are  sewed  with  interrupted  mat- 
tress sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  The  ends  are  securely  tied  and 
cut  short  and  a  second  layer  of  tanned  or  cliromic  catgut  right-angle  suture 
is  applied  to  include  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach  and  some  of  the  sub- 
mucosa.  The  third  row  is  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut  in  the  mucosa.  This  method  is  much  safer  than  endeavoring  to  place 
interrupted  mattress  sutures  of  stout  catgut  or  silk  through  the  whole  gastric 
wall  for  these  sutures  must  be  tied  tightly  to  secure  approximation  and  the 
blood  supply  to  the  tissues  within  tlieir  gra>^p  is  either  diminished  or  cut 
ofT  entirely.  There  will,  coiise(|uently,  be  necrosis,  and  though  the  perito- 
neal surfaces  of  the  stomach  may  unite,  the  mass  of  tissue  within  the 
grasp  of  the  sutures  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  including  a  considerable 
amount  of  mucosa,  will  j)robably  die.  This  gives  rise  to  a  new  ulcer  that  may 
be  more  extensive  than  the  original  one. 

Not  infrequently  on  account  of  adhesions,  the  extent  of  the  ulcer,  or  its 
inaccessible  location  it  is  impossible  or  exceedingly  difficult  to  excise  the 
ulcer.  Here  the  method  of  cauterizing  the  ulcer  as  devised  by  D.  C.  Balfour, 
should  be  employed.  According  to  the  technic  of  Balfour,  the  gastrohepatic 
omentum  in  the  region  of  the  ulcer  is  dissected  free  from  the  lesser  curvature. 
An  ulcer  that  requires  cauterization  and  cannot  be  safely  excised  is  always 
along  the  lesser  curvature.  After  exi)()sing  the  region  of  the  ulcer  a  flap 
of  tissue  over  it,  including  the  ])erit()Meuiii  and  muscular  coat,  is  raised, 
the  crater  of  the  ulcer  is  demonstrated  and  is  perforated  by  a  Paquelin  or 
an  electric  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The  cauterization  is  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  has  been  destroyed.  The  margins  of  the 
cauterized  area  are  then  brought  together  by  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic 
catgut  and  over  this  are  placed  mattress  sutures  of  silk.  Lastly  a  flap  of 
gastrohepatic  omentum,  which  was  originally  loosened  and  preserved,  is  su- 
tured over  the  wound. 

After  excision  of  any  ulcer  a  pyloroplasty  should  be  done  to  overcome 
the  spasm  at  the  pylorus.  The  pyloroplasty  which  has  been  described  will 
suit  admirably  and  when  done  to  relieve  the  spasm  at  the  pylorus  that  follows 
the  excision  of  an  ulcer  in  the  body  or  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomachy  the 
total  length  of  the  incision  need  be  only  about  two  or  two  and  one-half  inches, 
taking  care,  however,  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  length  is  in  tiie 
duodenum  and  the  rest  of  the  incision  is  in  the  stomach.  Any  operation  npOP 
the  stomach  interferes  with  its  peristalsis  and  emptying  power.     Just  M.s 
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operation  upon  the  urinary  bladder  interferes  with  its  power  to  empty  and 
should  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  an  indwelling  catheter,  so  an  opera- 
tion upon  the  stomach  must  provide  easy  exit  for  its  contents  by  overcoming 
the  resistance  at  the  pylorus.  The  pyloroplasty  does  this  without  instituting 
the  unphysiologic  conditions  already  described  which  necessarily  follow  a 
gastroenterostomy,  and  by  the  time  the  wound  in  the  stomach  has  thoroughly 
healed  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  functions  in  a  practically  normal  man- 
ner. There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  the  use  of  a  stomach  tube  after  such 
operations  upon  the  stomach.  If  the  stomach  tube  is  used  with  reasonable  care 
and  if  the  stomach  is  washed  out  with  a  small  amount  of  soda  solution  under 
low  pressure,  this  will  be  much  less  trying  upon  the  healing  of  the  wound  than 
the  retention  of  gastric  contents  or  the  tension  upon  the  suture  line  from  a 
stomach  dilated  with  liquid  or  gas. 

In  old  ulcers  with  pronounced  hourglass  constriction  or  where  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  gastric  wall  is  involved  a  transverse  or  sleeve  resection 
of  the  stomach  often  produces  better  results  than  an  extended  V-shaped 
resection.  The  sleeve  or  transverse  resection  is  performed  after  ligating  the 
vessels  in  the  gastrohex)atic  omentum  along  the  margins  of  the  proposed  incis- 
ions for  resection.  The  gastrohepatic  omentum  is  divided  and  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  packed  with  moist  gauze.  With  the  hand  in  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal cavity  the  gastrocolic  omentum  is  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  gastroepiploic  arteries  are  clamped, 
divided  and  tied  at  about  the  proposed  lines  for  the  excision,  just  as  the  gastric 
and  pyloric  have  been  tied  in  the  gastrohepatic  omentum.  This  section  of  the 
stomach  is  thus  mobilized  and  packed  off  from  the  surrounding  tissues  with 
moist  gauze.  A  long  rubber-covered  stomach  clamp  is  placed  as  far  to  the  car- 
diac side  as  possible  in  order  to  occlude  the  stomach  and  to  leave  a  margin  of 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  stomach  after  the  excision  has  been  done. 
A  similar  clamp  is  placed  on  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  If  there  is  no 
reasonable  suspicion  of  malignancy  the  diseased  segment  of  the  stomach  is 
now  cut  away  with  knife  or  scissors.  If,  however,  malignancy  is  suspected 
the  incision  in  the  stomach  had  best  be  made  with  an  electric  cautery.  The 
posterior  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  stomach  wall  are  united  by  a  series  of  in- 
terrupted mattress  sutures  of  silk  or  linen,  which  include  the  peritoneal  and 
muscular  coats.  It  is  best  to  insert  all  of  these  sutures  before  tying  any.  After 
tying  them  the  ends  of  the  sutures  are  cut  short  except  the  ends  at  the  greater 
curvature  and  at  the  lesser  curvature.  These  are  left  long  and  act  as  tractor 
sutures. 

The  pressure  on  the  stomach  clamps  should  be  slightly  relaxed  to  dem- 
onstrate bleeding  points.  If  there  is  spurting  at  any  point  the  vessels 
are  controlled  by  transfixing  the  tissues  around  them  with  catgut  in  a 
needle.  The  clamps  are  then  tightened  and  a  continuous  suture  of  No.  1 
or  No.  2  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  is  begun  at  the  upper  margin  of  the 
wound  and  penetrates  all  coats  of  the  stomach,  being  inserted  from  the 
surface  of  the  mucosa.     Care  is  taken  to  begin  the  sutures  a  little  ante- 
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riorly  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  incision.  After  tying  the  knot  three 
times  the  short  end  is  clamped  with  forceps.  The  suturing  is  continued 
as  a  lock  stitch  snugly  applied  over  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wound. 
When  it  reaches  the  greater  curvature  it  is  converted  into  a  right-angle  con- 
tinuous suture  penetrating  all  coats,  but  taking  a  bite  of  peritoneum  close 
to  the  wound  and  locking  every  fourth  insertion  of  the  needle  by  a  back 
stitch,  by  taking  a  bite  in  the  tissue  a  little  behind  the  stitch  that  has 
just  been  inserted.  Just  before  reaching  the  point  of  beginning  of  the  su- 
ture, the  clamps  are  relaxed  and  bleeding  points  are  again  looked  for 
and  controlled  by  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut.  The  suture  is  continued 
and  tied  to  the  original  end  which  was  clamped  with  forceps  when  the 
first  knot  was  tied.  A  second  layer  of  either  continuous  right-angle  su- 
tures of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  or  interrupted  mattress  sutures  of 
silk  or  linen  is  applied.  At  the  upper  angle  an  extra  suture  is  placed  to 
relieve  tension  at  this  point.  The  stumps  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  where 
the  blood  vessels  have  been  tied,  are  brought  over  the  wound  and  fastened 
with  interrupted  sutures.  A  similar  procedure  is  done  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound,  fastening  the  gastrocolic  omentum  over  the  wound  in  this 
region.  A  pyloroplasty  should  be  done  in  order  to  relieve  the  spasm  at  the 
pylorus.     This  requires  only  a  short  incision  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

The  technic  of  excision  of  the  stomach  for  cancer  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  method  of  Polya  which  is  now  quite  generally  adopted.  For- 
merly gastrectomy  for  cancer,  which  usually  involves  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  was  done  according  to  the  second  method  of  Billroth.  This  con- 
sists in  excising  the  pyloric  end,  closing  the  duodenum  and  the  stomach  and 
doing  a  gastroenterostomy.  It  was  not  only  a  tedious  operation,  but  the 
technic  of  gastroenterostomy  performed  on  the  small  stump  of  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  is  quite  difficult  and  involves  tissue  whose  nutrition  is 
impaired  by  the  ligation  of  some  of  the  vessels  that  supply  the  stomach, 
which,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  excision. 

The  principle  of  the  Polya  operation  consists  in  applying  the  jejunum 
directly  to  the  wound  in  the  stomach.  The  advantages  of  this  procedure  are 
obvious.  It  enables  more  of  the  stomach  to  be  removed  because  the  wound 
by  the  old  technic  was  infolded  and  carefully  sutured,  which  takes  at  least 
an  inch  more  of  the  stomach  than  when  it  is  sutured  directly  to  the  jejunum. 
Then,  too,  the  nutrition  of  the  stump  of  the  stomach  is  augmented  by  applying 
to  it  a  loop  of  jejunum  whose  blood  supply  has  been  unimpaired.  The  time  of 
the  operation  is  shortened  by  removing  the  necessity  of  a  gastroenterostomy. 

According  to  the  original  Polya  method  the  jejunum  was  brought  up 
through  a  rent  in  the  mesocolon  as  in  gastroenterostomy.  D.  C.  Balfour  has 
added  a  great  improvement  in  this  technic  by  bringing  the  loop  of  jejunum 
over  the  transverse  colon  as  when  an  anterior  gastroenterostomy  is  performed. 
The  technic  of  Balfour's  modification  of  the  Polya  operation  is  as  follows:  The 
vessels  that  supply  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  are  ligated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  proposed  line  of  excision,  the  gastric  artery  being  first 
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doubly  clamped,  divided  and  tied  in  the  gaatrohepatic  omentum  and  then  the 
pyloric  artery  is  similarly  treated.  As  much  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  as 
possible  is  removed,  including  all  enlarged  glands  and  going  as  high  up  on 
the  lesser  curvature  as  is  praplieabie.  Lympbali*"  metastases  extend  along  the 
lesser  curvature  more  rapidly  than  at  other  points.  After  the  vessels  at  the 
lesser  curvature  have  been  secured  and  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  has  been 
divided,  the  lesser  peritoneal  eavify  is  entered  from  above  by  inserting  the 
hand  and  lifting  the  stomach  forward.  The  gastroepiploic  artery  along  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  doubly  clamped,  divided,  and  tied.     The 
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gastrocolic   omentum   ia   divided   near   the   colon,   the   vessels   being   doubl 
clamped  before  they  are  divided.    Care  is  taken  in  this  rfffion  to  avoid 
jury  to  the  lilood  vessels  of  the  transverse  mesiuil   ■        i     i        idHi-  artery 
is  injured  it  may  be  necessary  to  resect  the  Iran-'  "-h  would 

be  a  grave  complication  in  these  casos.     By  wui-l  .nliin-  end_ 

toward  the  pylorus  and  pushing  the  trat}'^.>'-- 
an  accident  should  be  avoided.     The  rid  > 
clamped  and  divided  near  the  beginiiiny 
eolic  vessels  are  very  near.    All  vcsm  i . 
so  as  to  have  as  few  forceps  in  thi-  i  i 
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The  largo  Payr  crushing  clamp  is  applied  to  the  body  of  the  stoni- 
Huh  at  the  lino  of  the  proposed  resection.  Two  smaller  PajT  clamps  arc 
placed  on  the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus.  The  segment  to  be  removed 
may  he  clamped  with  ordinary  pedicle  or  stomaeh  forceps  instead  of  the  Payr 
instrument   which   should  always  be  used   on   the   remaining   stumps.    (Pig. 
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520).  The  stomach  is  divided  with  the  electne  cautery  at  the  pyloric  end. 
The  duodenum  is  closed  by  a  pursestring  suture  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut. 
This  end  is  further  inverted  by  a  pursestring  suture  of  silk  or  linen  applied 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  original  suture  and  still  another  pursestring 
suture  is  placed  to  bury  this  second  suture  (Figs.  521  and  522).  A  few  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  silk  or  linen  are  placed  to  draw  the  capsule  of  the  pancreas 
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and  the  omentum  iu  the  neighborhood  over  the  end  of  the  duodenum  and 
l»ur,v  it.  The  diseased  Hegment  of  stomach  is  eompletely  severed  by  dividing  the 
stomach  with  an  eleetrie  eanlery  between  the  two  large  clamps.  A  loop  of 
jejunum  is  picked  up  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum 
and  is  carried  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon  and  omentum.  It  is  longitudi- 
nally clamped  with  a  loiig  rubljcr  covered  stomach  clamp  and  so  applied  to  the 
stump  of  the  stomach  as  to  make  the  distal  end  of  the  loop  approximate  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.   In  this  way  the  normal  peristalsis  of  the  je- 


uUI  .'o  from 


e  upper  border  of  the  stomach  downward  to  the  greater 


(Poly  a- Ual  fail 


curvature.  Two  interrupted  mattress  sutures  are  placed,  one  at  the  upper  and 
one  at  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach.  The  ends  are  left  long  so  they  may  be 
used  as  tractor  sutures.  The  loop  of  jejunum  is  united  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  by  a  continuous  right-angle  suture  of  silk  or  linen.  This  row 
is  applied  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  Payr  clamp  by  turning  the  clamp 
to  bring  this  part  of  the  posterior  stomach  wall  prominently  forward  (Fig. 
523).  After  these  sutures  are  inserted  a  long,  straight,  rubber  covered  clamp 
is  placed  on  the  stomach  about  two  inches,  if  possible,  from  the  Fayr  crush- 
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The  large  Payr  crushing  elnmp  is  applied  lo  rlio 
ach  at  the  line  of  the  proposed  reaeotion.  Two  small 
placed  on  the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus.  The  segment  J 
may  be  clamped  with  ordinary  pedicle  or  slomacli  foreeps  iastM 
instrument  whieh   sliouhl  always   be  used   rm   the   rem; 


520).  The  stomach  is  divided  with  the  electric  cautery  at  the  pyloric 
The  duodenum  is  closed  by  a  pursestring  suture  of  tanned  or  chromic  ca 
This  end  is  further  inverted  by  a  pursestring  suture  of  silk  or  linen  ap 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  original  suture  and  still  another  purses 
suture  is  placed  to  bury  this  second  suture  (Figs.  521  and  522).  A  few  i 
rupted  sutures  of  silk  or  linen  are  placed  to  draw  the  capsule  of  the  pan 
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ing  forceps.  The  Payr  clamp  is  removed  and  the  margin  o£  the  stomach 
wall  which  was  crushed  with  the  Payr  clamp  is  trimmed  away  with  scissors, 
as  this  crushed  portion  will  not  make  a  satisfactory  union  and  may  cause  cica- 
tricial contraction.  A  slight  relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  the  stomach  clamp 
will  indicate  where  the  bleeding  points  are  to  be  controlled  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  The  loop  of  jejunum  is  incised  along  its  eonvexed  border  in 
a  similar  manner  as  in  gastroenterostomy.  The  incision  should  not  be  quite 
as  long  as  the  wound  in  the  stomach.  The  jejunum  is  united  to  the  stomach 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  sleeve  resection;  that  is  by  begin- 


ning a  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  suture  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  wound, 
clamping  the  short  end  of  the  suture,  and  uniting  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  gastric  wound  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wound  in  the  jejunum 
with  a  continuous  lock  suture  snugly  applied  (Fig.  524).  At  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wtmnd  the  suture  is  continued  forward  as  a  right-angle  con- 
tinuous stitch  penetrating  all  coats  and  taking  a  small  margin  of  perito- 
neum. This  suture  may  be  locked  by  a  back  stitch  about  every  fourth  inser- 
tion of  the  needle.  Just  before  completing  the  suture  the  clamps  on  the 
stomach  and  jejunum  are  slightly  relaxed  to  demonstrate   if  there   is  any 
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marked  bleeding  point.  If  so,  it  is  controlled  by  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut. 
The  suture  is  then  completed  and  tied  to  tlie  original  end.  Another  row  of 
right  angle  sutures  of  silk  or  linen  is  placed  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
wound  an  extra  suture  is  applied.  The  stump  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum 
is  drawn  over  the  wound  at  this  point  and  fixed  with  interrupted  sutures. 
The  lower  end  of  the  wound  is  similarly  protected. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  anastomosis  between  the  limbs  of  the  loop  of  jeju- 
num. The  loop,  of  course,  sliould  be  so  selected  as  to  put  no  tension  on 
the  bowel  at  any  point,  but  at  the  same  time  to  leave  no  marked  redundancy. 
Sometimes  tlie  wound  in  the  stomach  seems  abnormally  large,  and  this  may  be 
treated  in  one  of  several  ways.  The  oi)ening  in  tlie  jejunum  may  be  made  not 
so  large  as  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  the  excessive  amount  of  the  wound 
of  the  stomach  may  be  closed  or  sutured  to  the  unopened  part  of  the  jejunum. 
Recently  C*.  IT.  ]\rayo  has  practi<'ed  closing  the  lower  part  of  the  gastric  wound 
and  uniting  the  jejunum  to  the  upper  j)orti()n,  as  the  propulsive  waves  of  peris- 
talsis force  the  food  current  to  the  i)yl()rus  along  the  lesser  curvature.  There 
seems  to  be  no  real  objection  to  a  large  opening,  however,  unless  there  is 
marked  dilatation  of  the  stomach  when  partial  closure  of  the  wound  before 
uniting  the  jejunum  to  it  can  be  made  according  to  the  method  of  C.  II.  Mayo. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  may  demand  an  incision  into  the  stomach. 
This  is  usually  easily  accomplished.  The  stomach  is  incised  either  longitu- 
dinally, about  midway  between  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  or  trans- 
versely. The  surrounding  tissues  are  ])rotected  with  moist  gauze  and  the 
wound  is  closed,  preferably  by  the  method  described  after  excision  of  ul- 
cers or  pyloroplasty;  that  is  with  three  rows  of  sutures,  the  inner  row 
being  a  continuous  lock  stitch  of  fine  tanned  or  ehromic  catgut  in  the  nuicosa, 
the  next  a  simple  continuous  stitcli  of  coarser  tanned  or  chromic  catgut,  and 
the  last  a  continuous  right-angle  suture  of  fine  catgut  including  the  peritoneum 
and  muscle. 

In  cancer  or  stricture  of  the  eso])hagus  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  a 
gastrostomy  to  keep  the  patient  from  starving  to  death.  Tliis  nuiy  be  done 
by  one  of  several  methods.  The  choice  of  o])erations  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  local  conditions.  If  the  stomach  is  large,  Frank's  operation  is 
often  used.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  upper  i)art  of  the  left  rectus  mus- 
cle, the  fibers  of  the  muscle  being  sj)lit,  and  after  the  peritoneal  cavity  has 
been  opened  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stonuich  is  brought 
well  into  the  wound.  The  base  of  the  <M)ne  is  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  pari- 
etal peritoneum  by  a  continuous  suture  of  silk.  A  second  incision  is  made 
about  parallel  to  the  costal  margin  and  an  inch  above  its  free  edge.  The  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  is  undermin(»d  between  the  two  incisions  so  as  to  raise  a 
bridge  of  skin,  and  through  this  undermin(Ml  poi-lion  the  tip  of  the  cone 
of  the  stomach  is  cari-ied  until  it  reaches  the  second  incision.  It  is  here 
fixed  by  a  few  sutures  and   the  skin   of  the   original   abdominal   wound   is 
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completely  closed.  The  apex  of  the  cone  in  opeDcd  and  a  tube  is  inserted.  This 
method  can  only  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  greatly  enlarged  and  even  then 
it  is  probably  inferior  to  the  other  tube  methods,  as  the  stomach  is  too  greatly 
fixed  and  its  motion  is  loo  much  interfered  with  by  this  operation. 

In  the  Senu  method,  after  expo-sing  the  stomach  through  an  incision  about 
three  inches  long  through  the  outer  portion  of  the  left  rectus,  it  is  pulled 
into  the  wound.  Usually  the  stomach  is  small  and  retracts  under  the  mar- 
gins of  the  ribs.  A  point  on  its  anterior  border  is  selected  for  the  insertion 
of  a  tube.  This  should  be  about  midway  between  the  lesser  and  greater  curva- 
tures and  as  near  the  cardiac  end  as  possible.  This  point  is  pulled  well  into 
the  wound  and,  after  protecting  the  surrounding  tissues  with  moist  gauze  to 
prevent  soiling,  a  small   incision   is  made   into  the  stomach.     Through   this 


opening  a  large-sized  soft  rubber  catheter  with  an  extra  perforation  ne.ir 
its  eye  is  inserted  and  passed  toward  the  pylorus  for  two  or  three  inches. 
The  tube  is  fixed  in  position  by  a  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  suture  which 
surrounds  the  margin  of  the  opening  and  also  talics  a  bite  in  the  tube. 
This  suture  is  tied  and  a  series  of  ]iursestring  sutnres  of  linen  or  silk  is  passed 
in  concentric  circles  in  the  stomach  wall  around  the  tid)e  (Fig.  52»).  The 
first  of  these  is  half  an  inch  from  tJic  tube  and  as  the  suture  is  being 
tied  tJie  tulic  is  shoved  in,  so  making  nn  inverted  cone.  The  second  purse- 
string  suture  is  about  a  (juarter  of  an  incli  from  the  preceding  suture 
and  is  passed  and  tied  in  the  same  manner.  Three  or  four  such  sutures  are 
applied.  The  slomaeh  is  anchored  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  sutures 
above  and  below  the  tube  and  the  abdominal  incision  is  closed  in  layers, 
allowing  the  tube  an  exit.  Six  or  seven  ounces  of  peptonized  milk  may  be 
given  on  the  operating  table.     The  tube  is  clamped  after  the  feeding.     The 
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junction  of  a  tnlie  inserted  in  this  way  is  water  tij^lit  and  the  ehimp  is  only 
removed  when  a  feeding  is  given. 

In  Ihe  Witzel  operation  a  tube  is  introduced  in  mneh  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  Semi  method  and  fixed  hy  sntnres,  but  the  tube  is  buried  by  suturing 
the  wall  of  the  storaaeh  over  the  tube  so  that  the  tube  lies  in  a  groove  or  furrow 
instead  of  in  the  middle  of  a  eone.  These  sutures  are  interrupted  and  of  silk 
or  linen  (Fig.  526).  The  stomach  is  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  described  after  the  Senn  gastrostomy. 

Resection  of  the  whole  stomach  for  cancer  and  anastomosis  of  the  jejunum 
to  the  esophagus  either  according  to  the  "Y"  technic  of  Roux  or  bringing  up  a 
jejunal  loop  is  possible.  Excision  of  the  whole  stomach  has  been  done  but 
indications  for  sueh  an  operation  are  exceedingly  rare.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  all  of  the  stomach  to  cniiiicati'  nuilifjiiant  disease,  it  is  highly  prob- 


able that  metastases  elsewhere  have  occurred  to  sueh  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  radical  operation  of  complete  gastrectomy  exceedingly  unlikely  to  cure. 

In  complete  occlusion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus,  operations  have 
been  devised  by  which  a  tube  is  made  from  a  flap  of  the  stomach  taken  from 
the  greater  curvature  and  so  shaped  that  it  lias  an  abundance  of  nourishment. 
This  flap  is  fashioned  by  sutures  into  a  tube  and  is  brought  up  beneath  the 
skin  and  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  the  esophagus  in  the  neck.  The 
operation  has  not  been  tried  out  sufficiently  to  have  a  good  standing  in  surgi- 
cal operatioiifi,  but  in  certain  rare  instances  it  might  be  considered. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  known  as  congeni- 
tal pyloric  stenosis,  occasionally  occurs.     This  is  usually  observed  in  infants 
from  one  to  four  weeks  after  birth.     It  consists  of  a  great  hypcrtroph'" 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  pylorus  aud  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  sto 
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The  hypiTt r(i])Ii J-  is  so  griTat  us  1i>  form  h  tiiinor  wliicli  soin<>timps  can  lie 
piilputod  externally.  The  marked  projeclilc  roiuiliii>r  mitl  the  cliarael eris- 
tic visible  peristaltie  waves  (if  the  stomach,  logetlier  with  the  peculiar  worm- 
like  peristalsis  of  flie  pyloric  eiiil  which  has  I)een  noted  liy  A.  A.  Strauss 
under  Ihioroseopic  examination,  make  the  diajr'K'i^is  reasonably  certuin.  The 
necessity  of  an  (iperution  depends  npoii  the  deKree  of  the  stent)sis.  For- 
merly these  eases  were  operated  iipim  by  a  posterior  jtastroeiiterostomy  which 
carried  a  rattier  high  mortality,  but  the  operation  of  Rammstedt  is  lH?tter,  This 
consists  in  incisinff  the  hypertrophied  ])ylorie  fil)ers  down  tii  the  mucosa,  but  the 
mucosa  itself  is  not  ineised.    The  imir^iius  of  the  severed  hypertrophied  mus- 


cle fibers  are  pushed  jiiuirt  by  spreadint;  the  hbides  of  a  forceps  (Fig.  527), 
Tliis  operation,  which  is  done  throuKli  a  short  ri^lit  rectus  incisitnt,  can  be 
i|niekly  pert'ormi'd  and  the  resnlts  are  a  distinct  iinjinivenient  over  the  results  ob- 
tained iiy  fraslrocnterostomy, 

A.  A.  Strauss'-  has  devised  an  operation,  wliieh,  in  his  hands,  has  {riven 
eseellent  results  with  a  miirtality  of  only  three  deatlis  in  one  hundred  and 
three  eonsecntive  eases.  This  ojieralioii  is  based  on  experimental  work  done  by 
Stranss  in  1!I12  and  V)V-)!.  According  to  his  tceliiiie  an  incision  about  one  inch 
lonfr  is  made   Ihronjili   the   fibers  of  tlie   rectus   muscle   in  the   right   hypo- 
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ehondriac  region  over  the  pylorus.  Often  a  tumor  can  be  felt  which  ren- 
ders the  location  of  the  incision  more  aceurate.  The  index  finger  is  in- 
serted through  the  incision  and  a  ribhou-shaped  honk  is  introduced  into 
the  wound  along  the  index  finger  to  the  hypertrophied  pylorus  which  is 
brought  up  into  the  wound  by  this  hook.  If  this  cannot  he  readily  done 
or  a  hook  of  this  type  is  not  available,  the  ineision  may  be  enlarged  uutil 
the  pylorus  can  be  delivered  into  the  wound  without  difficulty.  The 
practice  of  Strauss,  however,  is  to  deliver  the  pylorus  by  this  hook,  working 
through  a  small  ineision  in  order  to  avoid  unduly  exposing  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  stomach  or  the  intestines.  After  delivering  the  tumor,  which  con- 
sists of  the  hypertrophied  pylorus,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  more  bloodless 
region  of  the  pylorus.  This  ineision  is  longitudinal  and  is  made  with  a  sharp 
knife,  going  through  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  hypertrophied  muscle. 
The  rest  of  Ibc  fibers  arc  separated   with   the  handle   nf  a   scalpel   to   the 
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stomach  side  of  the  growth  where  it  merges  into  the  normal  musculature 
of  the  stomach.  Working  to  the  mueosa  of  the  stomach  in  this  manner 
and  in  this  region  gives  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  mucosa  and  the  mus- 
cular coat  that  is  easily  obtained  and  makes  it  po.ssible  to  split  down  the 
hypertrophied  muscle  to  the  duodenum  without  the  accident  of  punctur- 
ing the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  a  very  grave  danger  in  the  usual 
method  of  performing  the  Rammstedt  operation  (Fig.  528).  The  edges  of  the 
divided  hypertrophied  mu.scle  fibers  are  caught  and  pulled  apart  with  the  fin- 
gers and  thumb,  u.siiig  a  piece  of  gauze  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  This  causes 
the  mucosa  to  separate  from  the  muscular  coats  in  the  stomach  and  also 
breaks  the  few  remaining  muscle  fibers  toward  the  duodenal  end.  These 
fibers  are  often  responsible  for  constriction  and  when  divided  with  a  knife 
injury  to  the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum  is  likely  to  occur.  By  this  method 
they  are  torn  apart  instead  of  being  cut.     The  mucosa  is  completely  shelled 
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out  by  blunt  dissection  from  the  mii»ciilar  layers  of  the  liypertn)phicd  py- 
lorus. This  causes  the  mucosa  to  unfold.  Strauss  complete-s  the  operation 
by  splitting  a  flap  from  tbe  inner  portion  of  the  hypertrophied  muscle  fi- 
bers as  .shown  in  tbe  illuslration.  This  flap  binges  along  one  edge  of  the 
incision  and  is  turned  over  the  exposed  mucosa  and  fastened  witb  a  few  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  fine  silk  to  the  other  edge  of  the  incision  (Fig.  529).  Tbis 
covers  tbe  mucosa  completely.  Tbe  free  end  of  the  omentum  is  brought  over  • 
the  flap  and  sutured  in  position.  A  cross  section  of  the  completed  operation 
shows  a  lumen  well  established  with  the  mucosa  distended  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  iu  its  anterior  portion  by  Ihe  Hap  which  has  been  cut  from 
the  hypertrophied  mu.Hcle  (Fig.  520-A).  The  method  of  completely  mobiliz- 
ing the  mucosa  without  the  danger  either  of  perforation  of  the  duodenal 
mucosa  or  of  leaving  a  few  obstructing  fibers,  presents  two  great  advantages, 
the  lack  of  which  has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  deaths  after  the 
llammstedt  operation. 


Fi|.  Si9. 


Occasionally  for  a  local  lesion  a   resection  of  the  pylorus  is   indicated 
which  may  be  so  limited  in  character  as  to  permit  the  union  of  the  duo- 
denum to  the  stomach.     If  this  can  be  accomplished  the  union  may  be  done 
according  to  the  original  metliod  of  Billroth  in  which  the  duodenum  is  su- 
tured to  the  womnl  at  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stomach   wound   is  closed.     Or  llie  duodenum  may  be  inserted 
into  tbe  posterior  wall  of  flic  stomach  a  sliort  distance  behind  the  line  of 
incision  in  the  stomucb.    This  latter  method  of  Koehcr  is  probably  len  likriy 
to  be  followed  by  leakage  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  duodenum  and  l 
than  is  the  method  of  Billroth,  though  the  danger  of  leakage  in  ' 
original  operation  can  be  greatly  les.sencd  by  reinforcing  the 
with  a  transplanted  flap  of  omentum. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

OPEKATIOX  OX  THE  INTESTINES 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  SUTURING  WOUNDS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 

INTESTINES 

The  technic  of  sutiiriii<»  the  stomach  and  intestines  varies  considerably 
because  of  the  diflFerence  in  the  anatomical  structures  of  these  organs,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  their  physioloj^ic  action.  The  stomach  is  a  large 
organ  with  a  very  thick  muscular  wall  that  consists  of  several  layers  of 
muscular  fibers  running  in  different  directions.  The  intestinal  wall  is  much 
thinner  and  has  only  two  layers  of  muscle,  the  external  being  longitudinal  and 
the  internal  circular.  The  great  thickness  of  the  gastric  wall  together  with  its 
peculiar  churning  and  jiropulsive  nu)ti()ns  produces  considerable  strain  upon  a 
sutured  incision  in  the  stomach.  The  much  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  in 
the  stomach  than  in  the  intestines,  pai-ticularly  in  the  small  intestine,  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Suture  material  should  be  provided  for  the  stom- 
ach that  will  not  remain  as  a  permanent  foreign  body  to  become  a  focus  of 
infection  or  the  site  of  an  ulcer.  In  the  intestine  sutures  appear  to  work 
into  the  lumen  more  readily  than  in  the  stomach,  possibly  because  the  walls 
are  thinner  and  the  peristalsis  is  usually  in  a  direction  that  tends  to  drag 
any  projecting  portion  of  the  sutures  along  with  the  fecal  current.  Sutures 
of  tlie  stomach,  then,  should  usually  be  of  absorbable  material  and  as  the  wall  is 
thick,  and  as  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  may  (piickly  disintegrate  plain 
catgut,  the  absorbable  suture  should  be  well  tanned  or  chromicized.  There 
should  always  be  at  least  two,  and  better,  three  layers  of  sutures.  The 
first  layer  unites  the  mucosa  Avith  a  continuous  lock  stitch  that  merely  ap- 
proximates the  edges  of  the  mucosa.  This  is  No.  0  taniunl  or  chromic  catgut. 
The  second  layer  brings  together  the  muscular  coats  and  the  edges  of  the 
peritoneum  on  one  side  to  similar  structures  on  the  other,  using  a  larger 
size  of  the  same  suture  material.  The  third  layer  is  a  continuous  right-angle 
suture  of  00  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  It  is  well  to  take  a  back  stitch  at 
about  every  fourth  insertion  of  the  needle  when  using  a  right-angle  continuous 
Buture  as  this  locks  the  line  of  sutures  and  prevents  tension  on  the  thread 
from  aotmg  aa  a  baatiiig  suture  and  drawing  the  tissues  too  tightly  together. 

Bed,  however,  the  method   of  suturing  the  stomach 

not  practicable.     AVith  clamps,  as  in  resection  of 

rostomy,  the   posterior  borders   are  first   united 
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by  a  peritoneal  and  museular  suture  which  is  the  first  row  that  is  placed.  This 
may  be  of  fine  00  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  and  is  inserted  with  a  curv^ed 
or  straight  needle  in  gastroenterostomy.  In  resection  of  the  stomach  for  can- 
cer, however,  the  healing  of  the  tissues  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  and  it  is  probably 
wiser  to  use  for  the  outer  row  silk  or  linen  which  will  hold  longer  than  cat- 
gut, even  though  there  may  be  a  chance  of  the  unabsorbable  material  being 
retained  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  When  clamps  are  used  in  stomach  sur- 
gery the  posterior  row  of  sutures  uniting  the  peritoneum  may  be  either  continu- 
ous as  in  gastroenterostomy,  or  interrupted  mattress  sutures.  The  second  or  in- 
ner row  is  always  a  continuous  suture,  usually  a  lock  stitch  on  the  posterior  wall, 
penetrating  all  coats  and  is  snugly  applied  and  of  size  No.  1,  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut.  After  completing  the  posterior  sutures  as  a  lock  stitch  it  is  best  to  change 
into  a  right-angle  stitch,  penetrating  all  coats,  and  taking  short  bites  through 
the  whole  wall  of  the  stomach.  This  is  drawn  snugly  and  is  continued  around 
the  anterior  wall.  The  clamps  should  be  slightly  loosened  just  before  the 
sutures  are  completed  to  demonstrate  any  bleeding  points.  The  suture  is 
tied  to  the  original  short  end.  The  row  first  begun  is  then  completed,  so 
burying  the  inner  row  throughout.  It  is  important  to  put  extra  sutures  at 
each  end  of  the  incision  in  order  to  take  up  the  strain  that  occurs  at  these 
points. 

After  gastroenterostomy  the  tissues  of  the  jejunum  usually  have  low 
vitality  because  they  are  subjected  to  unphysiologic  conditions  which  have 
already  been  discussed.  Here  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  empties 
into  the  jejunum  which,  normally,  contains  only  an  alkaline  medium.  This 
effect  may  be  partly  obviated  if  the  pylorus  remains  permanently  closed,  but 
in  any  event  a  trauma  or  a  source  of  irritation  at  this  point,  such  as  the 
application  of  clamps  during  the  performance  of  the  operation,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  silk  or  linen  sutures,  may  be  too  great  a  burden  for  these  tis- 
sues to  carry  when  they  are  already  struggling  against  al)normal  condi- 
tions. Conseciuently,  a  suture  or  a  trauma  that  in  normal  tissue  could  be 
readily  disposed  of,  may  cause  trouble  here.  In  other  portions  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  there  seems  to  be  but  little  objection  to  the  use  of  unabsorb- 
able suture  material. 

In  the  small  bowel  a  single  row  of  unabsorbable  sutures  if  properly 
placed  is  safe.  More  than  this  tends  to  occlude  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 
In  the  large  intestine  because  of  irregularities  of  its  external  surface  and 
the  solid  character  of  the  fecal  matter  which  produces  a  greater  strain  upon 
the  wound,  it  is  best  to  use  an  inner  row  of  nonabsorbable  sutures  and  to 
reinforce  this  by  another  row  of  sutures,  preferably  interrupted  fine  tanned 
or  cliromic  catgut.  All  sutures  for  the  intestine  or  stomach  should  beplaeed 
in  a  round  noncutting  needle.  For  resection  of  the  small  bowel  a  strii^l^t  <V- 
dinary  needle,  rather  long,  the  kind  usually  called  a  ''millixiflr''  ^--^ 
excellent.  Linen  or  silk  is  used.  If  silk  is  used  it  ah 
tensile  strength.  Linen,  though  somewhat  rougher,  iii 
The  needles  are  threaded  with  a  silk  or  Unen  stran 
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long  and  four  of  these  threaded  needles  are  worked  throu<rh  a  strip  of  gauze, 
such  as  a  piece  of  banda<?e  two  feet  long.  Tliis  prevents  tangling  of  the 
thread.  The  use  of  a  thimble  with  a  straight  needle  is  readily  acciuired 
and  adds  somewhat  to  the  efficiency  of  the  technic.  It  also  lessens  the  lia- 
bility of  puncturing  the  glove.  Where  the  bowel  cannot  l)e  readily  delivered 
or  where  the  amount  of  fat  is  excessive,  a  straight  needle  cannot  be  used 
satisfactorily  and  a  curved  nc^edle  is  employed.  Tlie  sutures  are  inserted 
through  all  coats  of  the  bowel.  It  has  been  demonstrated  first  by  W.  S. 
Halsted  that  an  intestinal  suture  that  does  not  take  at  least  a  part  of  the 
submucosa  of  the  intestine  is  unsafe  and  is  likely  to  tear  out.  P.  G. 
Connell  showed  the  difficulty  of  cntching  any  portion  of  the  submuc<)sa  in  the 
bite  of  the  needle  without  penetrating  to  the  mucosa.  If  the  safety  of  the 
intestinal  suturing  is  dependent  upon  grasping  the  submucosa  in  its  bite, 
it  would  be  best  to  be  certain  of  this  and  to  make  an  effort  to  penetrate  to 
the  lumen  of  the  bowel  with  the  insertion  of  each  stitch. 

Lambert  first  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  broad  approximation  of 
the  peritoneal  coats  in  intestinal  suturing.  The  so-called  Lambert's  suture 
was  originally  said  to  be  a  suture  of  the  peritoneum  alone,  but  this  is  im- 
possible. As  has  already  been  jxiinted  out  it  is  necessary  to  seciu'c  firm 
union,  particularly  if  only  one  roAv  of  sutures  is  to  be  used,  and  to  do  this 
there  must  be  penetration  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  with  each  suture. 
This  should  be  dom\  however,  in  such  a  mjinner  as  to  invert  the  edge  of 
the  intestinal  wound  and  to  bring  together  snugly  the  peritoiu^al  surfaces  as 
called  for  by  Lambert. 

The  two  types  of  intestinal  sutures  jire  interrui)ted  aiul  continuous.  All, 
of  course,  must  embody  the  T^nmbert  principle  of  inverting  the  edges  of  the 
bowel  and  approximating  the  ])eritoneal  coat.  No  more  of  the  bowel  edge 
should  be  turned  in  than  is  necessary  to  secure*  a  neat  approximation  of 
the  W'ound.  If  too  much  is  turned  in,  ])articularly  in  circular  suturing, 
too  great  a  diaphragm  may  be  produced  and  obstruction  will  result.  Then, 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  tissues  is  placed  within  th(»  lumen  of  the  bowel 
which  adds  to  the  burden  of  tissue  rei)air. 

Different  emergencies  may  call  for  dilTcrcnt  tyi)es  of  suturing  but,  as 
a  rule,  if  interrupted  sutures  are  used  they  should  preferably  l)e  of  the  mat- 
tress type.  This  holds  with  a  firm  grip  and  is  not  likely  to  cut  out.  There  is 
an  objection  that  more  nutrition  is  cut  off  from  the  edge  of  the  wound 
by  the  interrupted  mattress  sutures  than  by  the  single' straight  suture.  If 
the  sutures  are  not  placed  too  close  together  and  are  not  tied  too  tightly 
this  disadvantage  may  be  overcome.  The  tying  of  any  intestinal  suture  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  tying  of  sutures  in  the  skin  or  fascia  may 
merely  result  in  an  ugly  defect  in  that  portion  of  the  wound,  but  an  improp- 
eriy  tied  intestinal  suture  may   cause    leakage   of   the   bowel    with    death. 

are  not  snugly  approximated,    leakage    may    occur    around 

or  even   greater  danger  is  that  if  the  suture  is 

'thin  its  grasp  is  completely  cut  off  the  bowel 
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wall  will  become  necrotic  withiu  the  bite  of  the  suture  and  leakage  is 
very  apt  to  follow.  In  experimental  work  ati  operator  who  first  attempts 
intestinal  suturing  is  likely  to  commit  the  error  of  tying  the  sutures  too 
tightly.  It  often  happens  that  leakage  occurs  at  points  where  he  is  most 
particular  to  make  the  suture  secure  and  not  only  destroys  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissues  but  acts  as  a  setou  and  drains  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  dangers  from  intestinal  suturing  may  he  placed  in  the  ratio  of  their 
importanee;  first,  tying  the  suture  too  tightly;  second,  not  tying  the  suture 
tightly  enough;  and  third,  turning  in  too  mm-h  bowel.  This  last  danger,  of 
course,  presupposes  that  caeh  suture  has  been  otherwise  properly  placed  and 
penetrates  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Occasionally,  as  a  reinforcing 
stitch  a  simple  continuous  suture  is  all  that  is  necos.sary,  but  if  dependence 
is  to  be  put  on  a  single  row  of  intestinal  sutures,  the  mattress  sutures,  par- 
tieularly  the  continuous  mattress,  offers  many  advantages.  This  is  the  same 
as  the  continuous  right  angle  suture.  Applied  from  within  the  lumen  of  the 
bowel,  as  in  the  first  portion  of  suturing  after  a  resection,  it  is  usually  called 
a  mattress  suture,  hut  when  applied  fr(mi  the  peritoneal  surface  as  in  the 
later  stages  of  suturing  a  resection,  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a  right  angle 
stitch.  The  mechanical  effect  of  Imlh  is  identieal  though  the  technic  of  in- 
sertion may  be  different.  The  bile  of  the  needle  is  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  wound,  so  that  the  visible  part  of  the  suture  on  the  external  portion  of 
the  wound  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  wound,  hence  the  name. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  sutures  are  several.  First,  there  is  a 
firmer  grip  upon  the  tissues.  In  a  simple  enntinuons  overhand  stitch  the  bite 
of  the  needle  is  at  a  right  angle  lo  the  wound.  t'onsMjuently,  the  tension 
on  the  thread  is  concentrated  at  that  portion  of  its  bile  which  is  farthest  from 
the  intestinal  wound.  This  ceneentnifed  tensinn  may  produce  cutting.  In 
the  continuous  mattress-  or  right-angle  stitch  the  tension  is  more  or  less  equally 
distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  loop.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  in  suturing  sneli  friable  material  as  a  muscle  a  mattress  suture 
that  distributes  pressure  approximately  equally  along  the  loop  will  hold 
when  a  straight  stitch  will  cnt  out.  The  same  principle  applies  here.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  the  thread  is  more  easily  buried.  After  a  properly 
applied  right  angle  suture  the  thread  is  often  invisible  except  possibly  st 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  suture,  and  sometimes  the  knots  can  be  buried. 
In  the  continuous  overhand  suture,  however,  there  is  always  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  thread  showing  along  the  suture  line.  It  is  necessary  to  penR- 
trate  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  in  order  to  seeure  a  firm  hold  for  the  sutnrea 
and  the  effect  of  capillarity  must  be  borne  in  mind.  A  method  of  suturiDg 
that  results  in  the  burying  of  most  of  the  thread  iu  the  peritoneal  — *  *■-- 
obvious  advantages  in  this  respect  over  a  method  in  which  much  of  tk 
is  exptised  and  where,  consequently,  septic  material  may  drain  by  t 
from  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  to  the  peritoneal  surface. 
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As  a  rule,  a  CHiitiuiious  suture  is  preferable  to  an  interrupted  though,  of 
course,  there  is  a  field  for  both.  The  interrupted  mattress  suture,  particu- 
larly, cuts  off  more  nutrition  from  the  edge  of  the  healing  wound  than  does 
a  continuous  mattress,  because  the  interrupted  mattress  diminishes  nutrition 
to  the  approximated  portions  of  the  bowel  within  the  grasp  of  the  suture 
on  both  sides  of  the  intestinal  wound;  whereas  in  a  continuous  mattress  or 
right-angle  suture  the  tissue  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  bite  of  the  suture  is 
free  from  constriction  and  its  circulation  is  not  impaired. 

Crile  has  had  much  success  with  a  double  mattress  or  cobbler's  stitch. 
This  stitch  should  be  applied  with  great  care  for  if  drawn  too  tightly  it  will 
cut  off  a  maximum  amniiiit  nf  iiiltritiiin  fnini  tlie  healing  wound.  It  gives 
an  even  support  to  flic  wiiuiid  and  in  hif-hly  vascular  tissue  it  is  very  sntis- 
faetory. 

Aside  from  tlic  i)UCHtion  of  nutrition  further  advantages  of  a  contin- 
uous suture  over  an  interrupted  are  that  the  former  produces  a  mild 
pressure  on  the  peritoneum  nh)ng  the  whole  surface  of  the  approximated  in- 
testinal wound,  and  it  holds  the  wound  at  rest  like  a  splint.  With  inter- 
rupted sutures,  however,  the  pressure  is  greatest  in  the  grip  of  the  suture, 
very  slight  in  the  intervals  between  the  sutures,  and  there  is  no  aplint- 
Hke  action.  The  bowel  wall  can  distend  and  contract  with  the  alternate 
relaxation  and  contraction  of  each  peristaltic  wave  and  this  constant  motion 
may  retard  healing.  The  action  of  the  continuous  sutures  which  holds  the 
wound  of  the  bowel  as  in  a  splint  and  prevents  the  alternate  distention  or 
contraction  Is  a  very  obvious  advantage  in  healing. 

Small  intestinal  wounds  are  best  treated  with  one  or  two  interrupted 
sutures,  or  with  a  pnrsestring  sntnre  that  inverts  the  edges  of  the  wound 
and  that  can  be  applied  in  small  wounds  where  the  inversion  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  seriou.sly  with  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 

Wherever  prssible  in  suturing  the  bowel  intestinal  clamps  should  be  ap- 
plied at  some  di-stance  from  the  site  of  operation  to  prevent  soiling  the 
wound.  If  clamps  are  unavailable  tapes  or  strips  of  gauze  may  be  utilized 
by  perforating  the  mesentery  with  a  blunt  forceps  a!  a  short  distance  from 
the  bowel  and  tying  the  tapes  snugly,  ("are  should  be  taken  to  use  no  more 
pressure  than  necessary  to  occlude  the  lumen.  Another  method  is  afforded 
through  the  nse  of  hemostatic  forceps  which  are  thrust  through  the  mesentery 
and  a  rubber  tube  is  grasped  in  the  tip  of  the  forceps.  The  forceps  are  locked 
and  the  tube  is  fastened  to  the  handle  of  the  fnnppps  j,]  m,n.||  ^  numncr  as  to 
produce  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  I  mdcn  Iniiirui'  de|in>ssoi's 

and  electric  iiands  may  be  employ 
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When  obstnietioii  follows  shortly  after  operation  and  the  resistaneo 
of  the  patient  has  already  been  greatly  reduced,  Long'  operates  after  i-e- 
moviug  one  or  two  stitches  of  the  wound.  The  point  of  obstruetion  is  not 
searched  for  unless  it  is  easily  reached,  but  the  first  distended  coil  of  intes- 
tine is  delivered  into  the  woimd  and  a  pursestring  suture  is  placed  deep  in 
the  bowel  wall  encircling  an  area  at  least  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
suture  is  caught  at  two  points  with  forceps  and  the  untied  ends  are  grasped 
with  the  fingers.  By  making  traction  on  the  forceps  and  on  the  untied 
ends  sufficient   tension  is  made  to  steady  the  wall   of  the  bowel  and   also 


to  reduce  the  soiling  of  the  field  of  operation.  The  coil  of  intestine 
is  lightly  packed  umund  with  moist  gauze  and  while  the  ends  of  the  su- 
ture and  the  two  forceps  which  grasp  the  other  portion  of  the  suture  are 
held  taut,  the  center  of  the  area  that  is  circumscribed  by  the  pursestring 
suture  is  perforated  with  a  thermo  cautery  (Fig.  530),  This  prevents  bleed- 
ing and  seals  the  various  coals  of  the  intestine  together.  It  also  prevents  a 
tendency  to  evcrsioii  of  the  nuicosa  which  occurs  after  an  incised  wound. 
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A  tube,  wliieh  shoulil  bo  rciiLly,  is  inserted  immediately  after  the  cautery 
poiiit  is  withdrawn.  The  tube  is  of  fairly  soft  rubber  that  will  not  readily 
(.'ollapse  and  shnuld  be  about  twice  the  size  of  tlie  opening.  It  is  intro- 
duced with  foreeps,  stretching  the  perforation  if  necessary,  and  fits  so  siiugly 
that  there  is  no  leakage  around  it.  The  two  forceps  are  removed  from 
the   pursestring   simire   and   ihe   ends   of  the   suture   are   tied   snugly  after 
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carefully  inverting  the  edges  of  t.he  perforation.  Soiuetimes  a  second  purse- 
string  suture  may  be  added,  aa  in  the  Senu  gastrostomy.  If  omentum  is 
present  it  is  either  drawn  around  the  tube  Bad  held  in  position  l)y  a  few 
catgut  sutures,  or  a  hole  may  be  loro^H^^^A^ll^lube  brought  through 
the  omentum  which  is  fastened  joJ&|^^^^^^^^^BKm«  nf  Ihe  tube  (Fig. 
531).    He  object!^  to  fast^gg^^lJ^^^^^^^^^PbrT  liowel 

wall,   for   he   says   ' 
crease  the  tb^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v. 
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more  difficult  to  close  by  promoting  eversion  of  the  mucosa.  Long  fastens 
the  tube  by  narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  from  the  tube  to  the  skin. 
(Pig.  532),  The  open  part  of  the  abdominal  wound  is  lightly  packed  with 
gauze.  Sometimes  the  loop  of  bowel  may  be  anchored  to  the  parietsil  peri- 
toneum by  two  or  three  interrupted  sutures,  but  this  is  not  always  necessary. 
When  the  operation  does  not  admit  of  the  deliverj-  of  a  eoil  of  in- 
testine into  the  wound  the  operation  of  J.  W.  Long  is  an  excellent  one 
and  has  many  advantages.  When  the  bowel  can  be  readily  delivered 
and  packed  off,  I  prefer  an  operation  based  on  a  principle  established   by 


Coffey  of  making  a  valve  of  the  nuiccsa  of  the  bowel,  so  that  when  the 
tube  is  withdrawn  there  will  be  but  little  if  any  leakage.  A  distended  loop 
of  bowel  is  delivered  into  the  wound,  damped  at  one  end  with  intestinal 
forceps,  stripped  of  its  contents,  imd  again  clamped  at  a  point  about  six 
inches  from  the  first  intestinal  forceps.  The  convex  border  of  the  intestine 
is  grasped  with  mostjuilo  forceps  or  with  Allis  forceps  about  two  inches 
from  one  of  the  clamps  and  another  point  is  similarly  caught  two  inches  from 
the  other  intestinal  clamp.  The  forceps  holding  these  two  points  are  pulled 
upon  just  enough  to  make  the  bowel  between  them  taut,  and  a  two  inch  in- 
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cision  is  made  in  tlic  axis  of  thi'  Imwol  ln'Uvpcn  Ihem.  This  ahnuld  be 
made  with  a  sharp  knife  antl  care  tiiusl  be  taken  nut  to  cut  through  the 
mucosa.  After  separating  tlic  peritoneum  and  the  superficial  part  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowel  the  eilges  of  the  iueised  wound  are  pnshed 
apart  with  the  handle  cif  the  knife  or  by  dissecting  with  the  blade  of  the 
knife  turned  aidewise  to  the  plane  of  dissection,  which  is  a  stroke  often  em- 
ployed in  operations  on  the  neck  and  in  anatomical  dissections.  In  this 
way,  even  though  the  bowel  wall  is  thin,  injury  to  the  mucosa  can  usually 
he  avoided.  Considerably  more  eare  must  he  taken,  however,  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  the  mucosa  than  in  making  a  similar  incision  into  the  stomach.  If  the 
mucosa  is  injured  at  eilher  end  of  the  ineision  hut  little  harm  is  done.  If, 
bi.wfver.  it  is  injured  ut  its  middle,  the  incision  should  be  extended  slightly 


at  one  end  in  order  to  secure  a  sufiieient  amount  of  exposed  mucosa  to 
form  a  valve.  If  Ihe  muco-sa  has  not  been  injured  and  has  been  exposed 
over  a  distance  of  about  two  inches,  a  purscstrinj;  suture  of  linen  or 
silk  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  incision  including  the  terminal  part  of  the 
mucosa  within  ils  grasp.  The  bowel  is  steadied  by  the  ends  of  the  purse- 
string  suture  which  are  not  tied  and  hy  forceps  which  grasp  the  .suture 
opposite  its  ends.  With  a  sharp-pointed  knife  a  small  puncture  is  made 
in  the  mucosa  cnntiiined  within  the  erasp  of  the  suture  {Fig.  533).  A 
soft  rubber   catheler  of  medium  op  !■■  >vhich   has  one   or  two   ex- 

tra  perforations   near   its   tip,   '  punctured    wound 


until   the  upper  perforation 
■ei.     The  pnrsestring  bu 


nthin   the  J 
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a  curved  needle  is  threaded  into  one  end  of  the  suture  and  thrust  through 
the  catheter,  the  ends  of  the  suture  beiug  agaiu  tied.  In  this  manner  the 
catheter  is  held  snugly  in  position  and  will  not  be  dislodged  for  several  days 
(Fig.  534).  It  is  then  laid  on  the  bed  of  mucous  membrane  which  has  been 
prepared  for  it  and  one  or  two  rows  of  continuous  right-angle  sutures  of 
silk  or  linen  bury  the  catheter  effectively  (Fig.  535), 

The  catheter  may  be  brought  through  a  stab  wound.  If  this  is  done,  it  should 
have  been  clamped  about  its  middle  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  bowel  to 
prevent  fecal  material  flowing  through  it  and  contaminating  the  stab  wound. 
The  clamp  on  the  middle  of  the  catheter  is  removed  after  its  end  has  been 
brought  through  the  stab  wound.  If  the  operation  is  for  postoperative  ob- 
struction and  the  loop  of  bowel  is  delivered  into  the  wound  previously  made, 


the  catheter  may  be  connected  with  a  larger  rubber  tube  which  conducts 
the  discharges  into  a  reeepfaele.  If  omentum  is  readily  accessible  it  may 
be  sutured  around  the  tube  but  this  is  not  necessary.  A  tube  sutured  in  the 
manner  described  with  linen  or  silk  will  remain  in  position  from  six  to  ten 
days.  Although  fastened  securely  by  the  pursestring  suture  it  practically  al- 
ways cuts  loose  within  ten  days,  so  if  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the  drainage 
from  the  enterostomy  the  catheter  must  be  either  fastened  to  the  altiti  fcy 
a  suture,  or,  better  still,  by  adhesive  plaster  strips,  as  practiced  by  Lowb- 
In  any  event  it  should  be  anchored  to  the  dressing  so  that  there  may  not 
any  pulling  on  the  suture  through  traction  nn  the  tube. 

Coffey  has  well  established  the  principle  of  preventing  back 
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from  the  abdoniiiiii!  viscera,  as  when  transplanting  a  iireler  in  llic  bladder 
or  the  bile  duet  in  thu  intestine,  hy  making  an  incision  duwu  tii  the  mucosa 
and  then  inserting  the  duct  or  the  ureter  at  one  end  of  the  incision  so  that 
it  is  buried  in  the  wall  of  the  viscus  and  only  separated  from  the  interior 
by  the  thickness  o£  the  mucosa  for  the  length  of  the  incision.  In  this 
way  distention  causes  the  mucosa  to  press  against  the  transplanted  duct 
and  to  protect  its  lumen  from  the  direct  effect  of  pressure  to  which  It 
would  otherwise  be  subjeolcd.  The  advantages  of  using  this  method  of 
enterostomy  are  that  it  does  not  materially  prolong  the  operation,  and 
when  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  obstruction  and  the 
catheter  is  withdrawn  lliere  is  practically  no  drainage  of  fecal  matter  through 
the  tract  left  by  tlie  catheter.  Sometimes  a  small  amuunt  of  fecal  drainage 
occurs  for  a  few  days,  but  usually  there  is  none.     This,  fif  course,  is  a  great 


advantage  over  the  older  method  of  a  large  opening  with  eversion  of  the 
mucosa  and  a  feeal  fistula  difficult  to  repair. 

The  fecal  matter  in  the  small  intestine  is  always  liquid  and  is  usually  liq- 
uid in  the  cecum  and  in  the  right  half  of  the  colon.  The  formation  of  gas  in  the 
bowel  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  obstruction  and  by  producing 
great  intrainte-stinal  pressure  undoubtedly  forces  into  the  lymphatics  or  the 
veins  of  the  intestines  toxic  products  that  might  not  otiicrwisp  bu  absorbed.  A 
medium  sized  rubber  catheter  will  Eive  ready  exit  to  the  gas  and  the  liquid 
fecal  contents  of  the  s— -"  '-'--  a  somewhat  larger  catheter  would 

be  amply  siifficifnt  'ing  colon,     A  large  tube  can 

di'  smaller  catheter  does.     The 

ed  by  the  necessity  of  clos- 
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ing  the  opening  by  a  later  operation,  and  also  may  oneroaeh  too  greatly  upon 
the  lumen  o£  the  bowel  after  the  obstruetion  has  been  overcome. 

The  principle  of  Witzel  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Cofifey.  If 
the  bowel  is  greatly  distended  and  it  seems  impossible  to  free  the  mucosa 
without  injuring  it,  a  tube  may  be  inserted  according  to  the  principle  of  Wit- 
zel. Here  the  wall  of  the  bowel  is  punctured  to  admit  the  tube,  which  is 
fixed  in  position,  as  has  been  described.  Then  the  bowel  wall  is  folded  over 
the  tube  and  sutured  (Fig,  536),  A  cross-section  will  show  that  this  chan- 
nel is  composed  of  all  the  histologic  layers  of  the  bowel  wall.  Conse- 
quently the  peritoneum,  which  lines  the  tunnel  and  readily  forms  a  lym- 
phatic exudate,  will  make  a  rigid  tube  of  the  tunnel  in  which  the  catheter  has 
been  laid,  so  that  after  the  catheter  has  been  withdrawn  leakage  of  fecal 
matter  is  much  more  likely  to  occur.  Hesides,  there  is  more  encroach- 
ment upon  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  by  the  Witzel  principle  which  folds  in  all 


layers  of  the  bowel  wall  than  by  an  operation  pcrfornied  on  the  principle  of 
Coffey  in  which  the  catheter  lies  on  the  mucosa  and  the  nineosa  forms  a  valve 
(Fig.  537-A  and  Bj.  There  is  but  little  exudate  from  the  mucosa  and  the 
peritoneum  does  not  enter  into  the  Jloor  of  the  tunnel  of  an  enterostomy 
performed  in  this  latter  manner,  so  but  little  lymphatic  exudate  is  thrown 
out  and  when  the  catheter  is  withdrawn  the  nuicosa  is  UKibilized  and  the  in- 
traintestinal  pressure  quickly  closes  the  tunnel. 

This  operation  is  done  not  only  in  obstruetion  but  after  resection  of  the 
bowel,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  when  the  ara\  portiiin  of  the  intestine 
is  greatly  distended.  After  the  resection,  an  enterostomy,  as  just  de- 
scribed, is  done  nn  the  proximal  side  of  the  resection,  the  catheter  having 
been  previously  introduced  through  a  stab  wound  and  its  distal  end  clamped 
before  the  catheter  is  inserted  into  the  bowel.  This  avoids  iTifection  of  the 
wound.     All  enterostomy   in  such   ca.ses  has  a   very   valuable  function.     It 
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drains  off  the  contents  of  the  obstructed  bowel  and  lessens  the  pressure  on 
the  healing  intestinal  wound  where  the  resection  was  done.  Peristalsis  is 
always  interfered  with  in  obstruction,  even  when  a  resection  has  been  care- 
fully performed.  The  peristalsis  may  be  so  weak  that  it  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  removal  of  the  obstructing  or  gangrenous  loop  sufficiently 
to  propel  the  contents  of  the  dilated  ))owel  through  this  newly  sutured 
area.  The  enterostomy  tube,  however,  gives  immediate  exit  to  the  gas  in 
its  neighborhood  and  offers  much  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  intestinal 
contents  than  would  occur  if  the  fecal  matter  had  to  be  propelled  through 
its  normal  route.  Consequently,  weak  peristalsis  that  is  suflficieut  to  empty 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  through  a  soft  rubber  catheter  that  is  contained 
in  an  enterostomy  wound,  may  not  have  force  enough  to  overcome  the 
normal  physiologic  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  tract  even  though 
the  immediate  obstruction  has  been  removed. 


Fig.  537. — A,  a  cross  section  of  fiitcrostomy,  usiiK?  the  principle  of  Coflfey;  B.  a  cross  section  of 
enterostomy,  using  the  j)rinciplc  of  Witzel;  C,  longitudinal  section  of  enterostomy,  using  the  Coffey 
principle. 

If  liquid  feces  does  not  How  sufficiently  freely  through  the  enteros- 
tomy tube  an  ounce  or  more  of  warm  water  is  injected  through  the  catheter 
into  the  bowel.  This  will  prevent  the  closing  of  the  openings  in  the  catheter 
by  the  mucosa  of  the  bowel  or  will  cause  the  dislodging  of  any  large  particles 
of  fecal  matter  that  may  occasionally  ol)struct  the  opening  in  the  catheter. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  done  as  a  regular  practice  for  it  may  stimulate 
the  loop  of  bowel  that  contains  the  enterostomy  tube  to  strong  peristal- 
tic contraction.  When  peristalsis  has  become  normal,  which  usually  oc- 
curs within  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  one  or  more  bowel  movements  have 
been  secured  through  the  anus  by  enemas,  the  enterostomy  tube  can  be 
safely  removed. 
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It  is  an  old  saying  that  obstructed  bowel  should  never  be  returned  to  the 
abdomen  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  emptied.  This  is  an  unwise  practice 
and  lias  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  glass  or  metal  tubes  through 
an  opening  in  the  bowel  and  the  threading  of  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  small  intestine  on  such  a  tube  in  order  to  empty  the  fecal  contents  as 
far  as  the  upper  jejunum.  This  practice  tends  to  disregard  the  physiology 
of  the  intestines,  and  particularly  the  physiology  that  occurs  after  obstruc- 
tion. It  is  weW  known  that  even  the  opening  of  the  abdomen  under  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  is  followed  by  temporary  paresis  of  the  bowels.  This  is 
probably  a  protective  phenomenon  which  is  intended  to  keep  the  bowel  quiet 
so  that  a  neighboring  loop  or  omentum  may  plaster  over  an  injured  portion 
of  the  intestine  and  prevent  infection.  It  also  provides  physiologic  rest 
for  repair.  At  any  rate,  the  phenomenon  is  commonly  observed  and  is 
more  pronounced  with  increased  handling  of  the  viscera.  If,  then,  the  whole 
length  of  the  small  intestines  is  forcibly  threaded  over  a  rigid  tube  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  tlie  normal  reaction  would  be  a  complete  abolition 
of  peristalsis  for  a  considerable  time.  This  paralysis  of  the  bowel  wall  will 
do  much  more  harm  in  permitting  the  rapid  accumulation  of  gas  and  fecal 
contents  than  the  immediate  emptying  by  such  mechanical  means  will  do 
good.  If  the  obstruction  lias  reached  such  a  stage  that  peristalsis  is  com- 
pletely and  permanently  abolished  nothing  can  save  the  patient,  but  if  there 
is  still  preserved  a  weak  peristalsis  the  performance  of  an  enterostomy,  such 
as  has  been  described,  with  exposure  of  a  single  loop  of  bowel,  will  relieve  the 
immediate  obstruction  in  this  loop  and  will  tend  to  encourage  the  emptying 
of  other  proximal  l()()])s  that  still  have  sufficient  ])eristalsis  to  expel  their 
contents  when  ])oth  the  pat]io]o<>ic  and  ])liysiologic  obstruction  has  been  over- 
come by  the  enterostomy.  LUit  if  the  whole  length  of  the  bowel  has  been 
forcibly  threaded  over  a  stiff  metal  or  glass  tube  the  manipulation  of  the  in- 
testine will  in  all  ]H'obal)ility  completely  abolish  the  weak  effort  at  peris- 
talsis that  still  remains.  It  is  in  such  eases  that  an  enterostomy  with  a  rub- 
ber eath(»ter  performed  above  the  point  of  obstruction  gives  the  maximum 
chances  for  reeoverv. 

Whether  the  diseased  loop  of  bowel  is  to  be  removed  at  the  same  time 
the  enterostomy  is  done  depends  upon  the  pathology  that  is  present.  If 
the  bowel  contains  a  tumor  that  has  caused  the  obstruction  the  enterostomy 
should  ])v  ])ert*ornn'd  as  the  first  operation  and  resection  done  later,  after 
the  efFeets  of  the  obstruction  have  been  overcome.  If  gangrene  or  perfora- 
tion is  ])n'S(Mit  or  seriously  threatens  the  looi>  of  diseased  bowel  should  he 
removed  and  an  enterostomy  done  on  the  ])roximal  side  of  the  diseased  lof>p 
aeeordin^^  to  the  teehnie  that  has  just  been  described.  If  there  is  a  tumor 
in  the  transverse  or  descending  colon  or  sigmoid  and  the  obstruction  occurs 
fr-om  this  growth,  an  enterostomy  is  ]>est  done  in  the  cecum.  The  tumor 
should  be  r<'nioved  at  a  subserjuent  oi)eration,  probably  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  later. 
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An  eoterostomy  according  to  the  technic  described  should  not  be  done 
with  the  idea  of  giving  complete  rest  to  the  bowel  distal  to  it.  If  there  are 
multiple  ulcerations  in  the  colon,  without  obstruction,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  operation  is  to  rest  the  colon  by  diverting  the  fecal  matter,  but  little 
good  is  accomplished  by  an  enterostomy  that  will  not  divert  alt  of  the  fecal  eon- 


tents.  Here  the  operation  may  be  performed  either  on  the  right  side,  using 
the  terminal  ileum  according  to  the  method  of  John  Young  Brown,  or  on  the 
left  side  above  the  growth,  using  the  sigmoid.  The  bowel  is  completely 
divided  in  either  instance. 

In  the  operation  of  Brown  an  incision  is  made  iu  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
It  may  be  a  mnscle-splitting  incision  according  to  the  McBurney  technic. 


coo 


OPERATIVE   SL'RQERy 


The  cet'iim  is  recognized  ami  the  lower  ileum  is  pulled  iuto  the  wound.  Browu 
originally  advised  seetion  of  the  ileum  close  to  the  cecum,  and  when  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  intestinal  current  was  reestablished  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
plant the  ileum  into  the  cecum  or  aNcending  colon  by  an  end-to-side  opera- 
tion. In  this  way  the  action  of  the  ileocecal  valve  is  lost.  '  By  selecting  a 
point  for  division  of  the  ileum  about  eight  inches  from  the  ileocecal  valve, 
the  future  niiiou  of  the  ilenin  by  the  end-to-end  method  is  possible  and  the 
action  of  the  ileocecal  valve  is  preserved.  The  mesentery  is  first  split  for  about 
an  inch  from  the  bowel  wall.     The  bleeding  vessels  are  controlled  by  liga- 


tures or  sutures  which  cover  the  raw  surfiiccs  as  fully  a^  poseible  be- 
fore opening  the  ileum.  Intestinal  clamps  are  placed  on  the  bowel  near 
the  line  of  division  and  the  ileum  is  severt'd  with  scissors,  cutting  from  the 
mesenteric  border  outwiird.  In  this  way  the  chances  of  infection  o£  the 
mesentery  and  of  tiie  triHUguljir  sjwce  where  the  mesentery  separates  to  in- 
volve the  bowel  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
a  large-sized  rubber  catheter  is  fastened  by  suturing  it  to  the  bowel.  The 
catheter  should  reach  thniufrh  the  ileocecal  valve  into  the  cecum.  A  purse- 
string  suture  inverts  the  edges  of  the  slump  of  tiie  ileum  around  the  catheter 
as  in  operations  on  the  gall  bladder  (Fig.  538).     This  tube  is  clamped.     It  is 
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only  used  to  irrigate  the  colon  with  some  fluid  that  is  supposed  to  have  a 
therapeutic  value.  In  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  a  larger  tube,  preferably 
a  rectal  tube,  is  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  and  is  connected  to  a  receptacle. 
The  bowel  ends  are  attached  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  a  few  sutures 
and  the  wound  is  packed  lightly  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  tube  in  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  bowel  is  readily  kept  in  position  almost  indefinitely  but  the 
sutures  around  the  proximal  tube  through  which  the  fecal  matter  runs  soon 
cut  out  and  leakage  occurs  at  this  piiint  within  a  few  days.  During  this  time, 
however,  granulations  have  sprung  up  and  the  raw  surface  of  the  abdominal 
wound  has  acquired  some  protection  against  the  septic  products  of  the  bowel 
contents.    An  advantage  Ihat  Hrnwn  luriitiiitis  fin-  iliis  ii|ii>ratio(i  is  that  there 


ivmiliun.     Tht  ligm^id   15  o|,tiif,l  and  a  lube 

is  less  odor  than  when  an  enterostomy  is  made  in  the  large  bowel,  but  the 
great  advantage  is  that  it  completely  diverts  the  fecal  current  and  it  so  rests 
the  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  distal  to  this  enterostomy  as  to  give  it  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  recovery. 

In  inoperable  cancer  of  the  rectum  often  a  permanent  enterostomy  must 
be  done.  Here  the  sigmoid  nffers  a  satisfactory  site  for  the  operation  and  the 
method  of  Mixter  gives  good  results.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  outer 
portion  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  and  is  so  fashioned  that  a  small  tongue  or 
flap  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  formed  from  the  middle  of  the  incis- 
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ion  with  the  base  outward  (Fi^.  53fl-A).  After  dissecting  up  this  flap  with 
the  fikin  aud  fascia  and  tnrninfr  it  outward,  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle 
arc  split,  the  peritoneum  is  divided  and  the  sigmoid  delivered  into  the  wound. 
All  the  excess  of  the  sii^moid  is  -shoved  up  into  the  al>domen  so  that  as  little 
of  the  bowel  is  left  below  the  eviscerated  loop  as  possible.  lu  this  way  a 
reservoir  for  fecal  matter  is  established.  The  mesentery  of  the  .sismoid  is 
split  for  about  two  iiu-hes  at  ri^ht  ani;les  to  the  lonfr  axis  of  the  bowel,  and 
the  rectus  muscle  and  peritoneum  are  sutured  together  through  this  opening 
in  the  mesosijrnioid  (l*'ijr.  T).'!!)).  The  rellected  flap  of  skin  and  fascia  is 
brouKht  through  this  opening  and  is  sutured  in  its  original  position.  In 
this  manner   the  looji   of  sigmoid   tliat   has   been   delivered   rests   upon   the 


ilap  of  skin  and  fasnia  which  has  hcen  sutured  under  it  (Fig.  540).  If  the 
need  is  urgent  an  euterosloiny  can  lie  done  wilh  a  rubber  catheter  as  has 
been  described,  but  if  the  olistruction  is  not  complete  or  if  a  temporary  en- 
terostomy is  done,  live  or  six  days  later  the  exposed  loop  of  sigmoid  is  com- 
pletely divided  and  Ihe  bleeding  points  are  controlled  by  whipping  them 
over  witli  a  needle  aud  tiireiid  (Fig.  Ji41).  The  two  ends  retract  and  are 
suflii'ieiitly  wide  apart  to  make  a  (■omplete  lin'jik  in  the  fecal  current.  At 
the  same  lime  the  distal  end  of  llie  sigmoid  can  be  utilized  for  irrigations 
to  clean  out  Ihe  rectum. 
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INTESTINAL  RESECTION 

When  resection  of  the  bowel  is  indieated  the  teehnic  to  be  adopted 
varies  somewhat,  depending  upon  whether  the  large  or  the  small  bowel  Ls  in- 
volved, but  the  same  principles  that  underlie  this  operation  are  applicable 
wherever  resection  is  employed. 

The  type  of  suture  and  the  advantages  of  a  continuous  mattress  or  right 
angle  stitch  that  penetrates  all  coats  of  the  intestine  have  been  described. 
The  two  operations  usually  employed  for  uniting  the  bowel  after  resec- 
tion are  the  lateral  or  the  end-to-end,  witli  an  occasional  end-to-side  anas- 
tomosis. 

As  elsewhere  in  surgery  the  object  of  an  operation  should  be  first  of 
all  to  remove  or  to  correct  the  pathology  and,  second,  to  restore  the  tissues 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  physiologic  normal.  Lateral  intestinal  anas- 
tomosis does  not  fulfill  this  latter  indication.  The  work  of  Cannon  and  Mur- 
phy* has  shown  that  in  lateral  anastomosis  peristalsis  in  the  region  of  the 
anastomosis  is  practically  abolished  and  food  can  be  pushed  through  the 
anastomotic  opening  only  when  a  column  of  it  extends  into  a  proximal  (oral) 
loop  where  peristalsis  is  unimpaired,  because  severing  the  circular  muscular 
fibers  in  lateral  anastomosis  abolishes  peristalsis  and  the  blind  pouches  at 
the  ends  cannot  be  comi)letely  emptied.  These  investigators  also  found  that 
in  end-to-end  union  there  is  not  the  sliglitest  stasis  of  intestinal  contents  at 
the  site  of  operation.  Many  patients  with  a  lateral  anastomosis  are  able 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  an  unphysiologic  procedure  and  have  no  symp- 
toms from  lateral  anastomosis.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  true, 
and  the  cases  reported  by  John  T.  Moore,'  of  Houston,  and  many  others, 
show  that  the  complications  following  lateral  anastomosis  may  be  extremely 
serious. 

It  seems  established  and  admitted  that  an  end-to-end  union  of  intestine 
is  a  more  physiologic  procedure  than  a  lateral  anastomosis  and  other  things 
being  equal  would  ])e  the  preferable  operation.  Because  lateral  anastomosis 
does  not  always  give  disagreeable  symptoms  its  use  has  been  contiinied.  If 
the  patient  did  not  die  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  claimed  that  a  perfectly  compensated  valvular  lesion 
of  the  heart  is  of  no  significance  because  it  gives  the  patient  no  inconvenience 
and  causes  no  symptoms,  for  nature  can  often  take  up  a  burden  that  has 
been  imposed  and  compensate  for  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient  does 

not  suffer. 

The  argument  against  end-to-end  union  of  the  intestine  has  been  that  the 
suture  line  is  likely  to  leak  either  at  the  mesenteric  junction  with  the  bowel 
or  at  a  point  opposite  to  this  where  the  nutrition  is  poor.  I*  have  attempted 
to  show  in  previous  communications  that  while  the  triangular  space  where 


*Cannon  and  Murphy:     Ann.  Surp..  xliii.  510-520. 
•Tr.  Southern   Snri?.  As*;n..  xwi.   pp.   152  153. 

*Ann.  SurK-,  x.xxviii,  747;  Sonthcrn  Med.  Jour.,  viii,  p.  308;   Surgtry  of  the  I'lood  Vessels,  St.  Louis. 
1915,  C  V.  Mosby  Co..  p.  204. 
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the  mesentery  splits  to  envelop  the  bowel  has  been  considered  responsible 
for  most  of  the  failures  of  eud-to-end  union  of  the  intestine,  and  while  it 
has  been  assumed  that  because  this  space  is  devoid  of  peritoneum  union 
here  is  difficult  and  leakage  probable,  the  real  cause  for  failure  is  not  the 
absence  of  peritoneum  in  this  region.  W.  J.  Mayo  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  peritoneum  is  only  needed  on  one  side  and  this  mesenteric  space  is 
usually  carefully  sutured  by  every  operator  before  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. The  great  trouble  is  that  many  surgeons  who  have  had  disastrous 
experience  in  end-to-end  union  infect  this  triangular  area  when  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel  is  opened  by  cutting  the  bowel  from  the  convex  border  toward 
the  mesentery  and  then  clamping  and  suturing  the  triangular  space  between 
its  layers.  Dividing  the  bowel  in  this  manner  necessarily  carries  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowel  into  this  triangular  space  because  the  blades  of  the 
scissors  that  cut  through  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  must  be  contaminated  with 
fecal  contents  and  smear  the  bacteria  from  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  into  this 
space.  When  the  operation  is  completed  this  region  is  carefully  sutured 
and  later  when  leakage  occurs  here,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  leakage 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  peritoneal  covering.  If  we  were  to  dip  a  platinum  loop 
into  fecal  contents,  smear  it  into  an  incised  wound  on  the  hand,  and  then 
later  suture  the  wound  very  carefully,  we  would  not  be  surprised  when  the 
sutures  broke  down.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  leakage  occurs  at  the 
mesenteric  triangular  space  which  is  composed  largely  of  areolar  tissue  rich 
in  lymphatics  and  small  l)l()()d  vessels,  and  which  once  infected  can  hardly 
be  sterilized. 

The  (juestion  of  infection  in  intcslinnl  wounds  is  closely  allied  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  wound.  If  the  infection  is  mild  and  in  a  region  such 
as  the  free  border  of  the  intestine  where  there  is  no  areolar  tissue,  the  in- 
fection may  l)e  overcome  if  tiie  l)loo(l  sui)ply  to  that  part  of  the  bowel  has 
not  been  impaired. 

To  avoid  infection  or  to  render  it  as  mild  as  possible  the  ends  of  the 
bowel  should  be  cleaned.  This  should  be  done  with  great  care,  using  gauze 
wrung  out  of  antiseptic  solution,  and  making  an  effort  to  clean  the  mucosa 
of  the  intestine  as  we  would  disinfect  the  skin  before  making  an  incision 
into  it.  It  may  be  impossible  to  sterilize  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine  just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  sterilize  the  skin  by  any  known  method  that  does  not  de- 
stroy the  skin,  but  certainly  the  majority  of  the  bacteria  can  be  removed, 
and  then  the  needle  and  thread  will  not  carrv  the  infection  as  thev  do  if 
the  fecal  matter  is  simply  stjueczed  out  and  no  further  effort  is  made  to  clean 
the  bowel  end.  Leakage  opposite  the  mesenteric  border  in  end-to-end  union 
of  the  colon  may  be  due  to  lack  of  cleaning  the  bowel  end  with  antiseptic 
solution,  so  preventing  infection  where  the  nutrition  is  weakest.  If  the 
end  of  the  bowel,  and  particularly  of  tlie  colon,  is  not  made  as  nearly  aseptic 
as  ])ossil)le,  wlien  the  thread  pierces  its  lumen  it  carries  bacteria  throucrb 
the  whole  tissue.  This  may  account  for  the  poor  healing  and  the  late  infec- 
tion of  the  stitches  tliat  have  sometimes  been  noted  after  resection   of  the 
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colon.  If  the  end  of  tlip  boivel  is  elcaii  feca!  matter  when  turned  on  after 
ri'mnviiig  the  intestinal  clamp.'«  will  only  contaminate  that  portion  of  the  thread 
within  the  lumen  and  there  is  less  chance  of  iuFeclioii  from  the  thread  tliat 
is  already  buried  in  the  tissues  of  the  howel. 

The  chief  objections,  then,  that  have  been  urged  against  end-to-end  union 
are;  first,  infection  or  leakage  at  the  mesenteric  border  and,  second,  infection 
or  leakage  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  mesenteric  border.  The  cause  of  leak- 
age at  the  mesenteric  border  has  been  shown  to  he  soiling  of  this  region  by 
tlic  technic  of  cutting  the  howel  from  the  convex  border  into  the  mesentery. 
Leakage  opposite  the  mesenteric  border  or  elsewhere,  when  the  sutures  have 
been  properly  placed,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  bowels 
have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  suture  drags  along  with  it  the 
bacteria  of  the  fecal  iMinlenfs. 


In  an  effort  to  obviate  these  difficulties  a  technic  for  end-to-end  union 
of  the  bowel  has  been  developed  in  experimental  work  and  employed  clini- 
cally in  many  cases  with  great  satisfaction.  The  method  when  applied  to  the 
small  bowel  is  as  follows:  The  segment  of  howel  to  be  removed  is  delivered 
into  the  wound  and  surrounded  by  moist  gauze.  An  intestinal  clamp  is 
placed  at  a  point  about  four  inches  from  the  intended  line  of  resection.  The 
contents  of  the  bowel  loop  arc  stripped  out  as  far  as  possible  to  a  point  about 
four  inches  beyond  the  other  line  of  resection,  where  another  intestinal 
clamp  is  placed.  The  mesentery  is  then  doubly  clamped,  divided,  and  tied. 
The  triangular  space  where  the  mesentery  joins  the  bowel  is  clamped  with 
hemostats  and  tied  with  silk  or  linen  (Fig.  542).  The  rest  of  the  rapsentei*y 
may  be  tied  with  catgut.    If  the  operation  is  not  for  removal  of  a  maligiji 
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tumor  the  mesentery  is  cut  ratlier  close  to  the  bowel.  This  step  avoids 
any  possibtiity  of  injuring  vessels  that  may  carry  nutrition  to  tlie  healthy 
intestine.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  malignancy  the  mesentery  should  be  cnt 
farther  away,  Init  care  is  taken  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  blood  vessels  that 
supply  the  healthy  liowel  as  possible.  If  the  operation  i.s  for  gangrene,  and 
particularly  if  it  is  for  thrombosis  of  the  arteries,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  a  sufficiently  wide  excision  to  secure  bowel  that  will  bleed  freely. 
Manj'  disasters  have  occurred  from  making  resections  too  close  to  the  ap- 
parent disease.  Aside  fr()m  the  application  of  a  few  extra  sutures  to  the 
mesentery  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  taking  out  six  feet  of  intestine  thiui 
six  inches,  and  while,  of  ci)nrse,  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  the  length  of 
the  bowel  should  be  considered,  at  least  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
small   bowel  can   be  removed  without   .seriously   interfering   with   nutrition. 


inatle  at  a  point  where 


It  is  highly  iniiiortiini.  then,  to  see  that  the  rese( 
the  bloixi  Nupi)ly  is  niiimpiiired. 

After  sfvei-iii};  and  ligatin};  tlie  mi'.si'ntcry  and  clamping  and  tying  the  tri- 
angnhir  mesenteric  space,  a  ijuaiilily  of  moist  gauze  is  packed  under  the  loop  that 
is  to  be  removed,  but  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  opened.  The  loop 
is  cojhipsed  because  its  contents  have  been  emptied  before  placing  the  in- 
testinal clamps.  A  pcdicb'  forceps  is  placed  on  tlic  loop  of  the  bowel  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  iiiic  of  rcseclitui.  The  bowel  is  divided  with  scis- 
sors, beginiiinsr  m  tlie  nicseiilcry  at  the  poiiLl  where  the  triangular  space 
has  been  clamped  and  tied  and  going  upward,  slightly  inclining  toward 
the  healthy  bowel  so  it  will  not  be  de|)rivcd  of  its  blood  supply.  This  in- 
cision should  be  made  ([uickly  aiul  moist  gauze  should  at  once  be  placed 
over  the  end  of  the  diseased  loop.  Three  or  four  Allis  forceps  or  mos- 
quito forceps  grasp  tlic  margins  ()f  the  healthy  eiul  of  the  bowel  at  aboiit 
equidistant  points.     The  end  of  the  bowel  as  far  as  the  intestinal  clamp  is 
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thoroughly  cleaned  with  gauze  sponges  that  have  been  dipped  in  hichlorid 
solution,  -while  the  forceps  that  have  been  placed  along  the  edge  of  the 
severed  bowel  hold  the  Inraen  open  (Fig.  543).  This  cleansing  should  be 
done  by  the  surgeon  while  the  assistant  holds  the  forceps,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  see  that  every  wet  sponge  that  is  used  to  clean  the  bowel  touches 
nothing  but  the  bowel  end  aud  that  the  used  sponge  is  immediately  deposited 
in  some  basin  or  bucket  which  is  a  container  for  dirty  dressings.  "When  all 
the  fecal  matter  has  been  removed  by  gentle  sponging,  the  excess  of  biehlorid 
is  mopped  out  of  tiie  uiul,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  gauze  pad  wet  iu  salt 
solution,  after  elamping  and  tying  with  catgut  any  bleeding  points  along 
the  eut  margin.  The  clamping  iif  these  points  may  be  done  immediately 
when  the  bowel  is  cut,  but  Ihey  should  not  be  tied  until  after  it  has  been 
cleaned.  Whipping  the  bleeding  points  over  with  catgut  in  a  needle  is 
more  satisfai-tory  tlian   sinipli'    ligorlon   wliicJi    in   (heir  region  often  loosens. 


The  other  end  of  the  loop  to  be  excised  is  severed  in  a  similar  manner  and 
the  other  end  of  the  healthy  bowe!  is  similarly  cleaned. 

Suturing  is  begun  with  a  straight  needle  and  linen  thread,  inserting  the 
needle  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  right-hand  bowel  end  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  external  to  the  mesenteric  border.  The  needle  is  carried  to  the 
other  bowel  end  and  pierces  it  from  the  peritoneal  surface  toward  the  mucosa 
returning  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  end  of  the  bowel 
from  which  the  suture  started  and  is  thrust  through  from  the  peritoneal 
surface  to  the  mucosa.  A  knot  is  tied,  which  makes  a  mallrcss  suture 
with  the  knot  on  the  mucous  membrane  {Fig.  544).  The  short  end  of  this 
thread  is  clamped  with  a  hemostat  and  the  suture  is  continued  by  carrj'ing 
it  back  and  forth  across  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  intestine  after  the 
manner  of  a  continuous  mattress  stitch.  It  should  grasp  a  portion  of  the 
ligated  triangular  mesenteric  space  on  each  side  to  prevent  the  possibility 
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of  thp  mpspiitory  rptractinii  nt  this  point.  As  the  bowel  and  mospiitery  uro 
thiekpr  than  tin'  iaytrs  of  the  bowel  elsewhere  it  is  essentia]  to  draw  tlieso 
structures  more  snugly  together  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  bowel. 
After  about  one-third  of  the  eircuiufereiiee  of  the  bowel  has  been  sutured  the 
needle  is  thrust  throiitrh  the  bowel  from  the  lumen  of  the  right-haiui  end  (from 


the  standpoint  iif  the  siirjreoii),  wliii-li  is  the  end  eontaining  the  first  knot 
(FifT.  r»4i>).  After  enierfjins;  by  beinir  llmist  through  from  the  lumen  to 
the  peritcnieal  ooat,  a  baek  stileh  is  taken  by  merely  taking  two  stitches 
at  practically  the  same  ]ioiiit.  This  loeks  the  row  of  sutures  that  has  been 
placed  so  far,  and  it  is  then  conlinned  a.s  a  rifrht-angle  continuous  su- 
ture penelraling  all  coals  (Fijr.  S4U).  The  sutnre  is  carried  about  a  sixth 
of  an  inch  fro'-   "  >  incised  peritoneum  along  the  margin  of  the  intestinal 
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wound.  If  more  thfin  thiw  amount  of  bowel  in  liirnerl  in  llipre  will  be  too 
much  tllapbragm.  Only  emmgh  periloiieiim  is  inverted  to  make  a  secure  ap- 
proximation. At  about  every  fourth  insertion  of  the  needle  a  back  stitch  is 
taken  by  taking  two  sHtures  in  the  same  place,  or  the  last  stitch  just  behind 
the  preceding  one.  This  prevents  the  thread  from  being  drawn  too  tightly 
and  so  diminishing  unduly  the  caliber  of  the  bowel.  The  bowel  is  approxi- 
mated just  snugly  enough  to  have  apposition  and  without  the  tension  used 
in  the  mesenteric  portion.  As  the  bowel  has  been  cut  somewhat  obliquely 
the  .suturing  cannot  cause  too  much  diminution  of  the  lumen  unless  it  is 
drawn  too  tight  or  unless  too  great  a  diaphragm  is  turned  in.  The  evils 
of  these  two  errors  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  intes- 
tinal suturing.  The  suturing  is  continued  toward  the  operator  and  is  car- 
ried one  stitch  beyond  the  lowest  point  where  the  original  thread  was  left 
when  the  knot  was  tied  (Fig.  547).  This  last  stitch  is  on  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  bowel,  the  knot  being  in  the  other  end.  The  thread  is  then  firmly 
tied   to   the  end   ihat   was   caught   in   a   bemostat   at   the   beginning   of  the 


suturing.  The  knot  is  run  down  parallel  to  the  line  of  suturiug  so  as  to  sink 
in  easily  and  is  tied  snugly  three  times.  It  is  then  cut  short  and  the  ends 
should  disappear  in  the  bowel  or  should  be  tucked  in  with  m,osquito  forceps. 
If  a  back  stitch  has  been  taken  at  proper  intervals  there  is  no  danger  of 
reducing  the  lumen  by  tying  this  knot  too  tightly,  but,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  if  it  is  tied  too  tightly  it  may  cause  leakage  from  necrosis. 

Wlien  the  suturing  is  begun,  the  gauze  that  has  been  laid  on  the  stumps  of 
the  mescnterj'  and  beneath  the  bowel  loop  to  be  resected  must  be  removed  in  order 
satisfactorily  to  approximate  the  ends  of  the  bowel  when  the  first  knot  is  tied.  If 
there  are  weak  points  along  the  suture  line  an  extra  interrupted  -suture  may  be 
inserted,  but  this  should  he  avoided  by  careful  attention  to  the  sutures  as  they 
are  placed,  for  an  extra  stitch  turns  in  an  additional  amount  of  bowel,  makes 
a  broader  diaphragm,  and  places  an  extra  burden  upon  the  tissues  at  this 
point. 
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The  severed  mesentery  is  approximated  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain 
or  tanned  catgut  in  a  round  needle,  taking  care  to  avoid  injury  to  any  blood 
vessel  and  securing  only  a  slight  hold  along  the  edges  of  the  incised  mesentery. 
The  bowel  is  sponged  with  salt  solution  and,  if  there  is  no  marked  distention 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  resection,  the  intestine  may  be  returned  to  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  the  wound  closed  without  drainage.  If,  however,  there 
is  marked  distention  an  enterostomy  should  be  done  two  inches  to  the  proxi- 
mal (oral)  side  of  the  resected  bowel  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  sutures 
and  to  secure  an  early  and  easy  emptying  of  the  bowel  contents. 

If  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon  are  resected,  the  anatomic  and  the 
physiologic  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  what  is  found  in  the 
small  bowel.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  unite  bowel  of  unequal  caliber  and 
of  different  gross  anatomical  structure.  It  is  also  desirable,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Kellogg  and  others,  to  reproduce  a  valve  like  the  ileocecal 
valve  whenever  the  small  intestine  is  united  to  the  colon.  It  has  been  the 
common  experience  that  when  union  of  small  intestine  to  the  colon  is  made 
without  a  provision  of  this  kind  the  small  bowel  usually  dilates  or  thickens. 
This  is  probably  due  partly  to  infection  from  the  colon  and  partly  to  the 
back  pressure  of  gas  in  the  large  intestine.  While,  of  course,  such  a  valve 
cannot  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  small  amount  of  the  bacterial  flora  from  the 
colon,  it  may  act  as  an  ileocecal  valve  and  protect  the  small  bowel  from  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  colonic  fecal  matter  which  would  otherwise  flood 
the  ileum  with  each  retrograde  peristaltic  wave.  Resection  of  the  cecum 
and  ascending  colon  is  done  by  a  modification  of  the  technic  used  for  re- 
secting the  small  bowel.  The  same  principles  of  avoiding  infection  of  the 
mesenteric  spaces  and  of  cleaning  the  bowel  ends  are  employed.  Even 
greater  care  should  be  taken  when  the  coJon  is  involved  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  bacteria  always  present. 

The  first  step  is  a  thorough  mobilization  of  the  cecum,  ascending  colon, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  peri- 
toneum to  the  outer  side  of  the  mesentery  of  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon 
and  retracting  the  large  bowel  toward  the  midline.  The  mesentery  which 
supplies  the  segment  to  be  removed  is  divided,  taking  as  much  as  possible 
of  it  in  malignancy,  but  being  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  blood  sup- 
ply of  the  ends  of  the  bowel  that  are  to  be  united  after  resection.  The  transverse 
colon  may  be  clamped  after  making  an  opening  in  the  gastrocolic  omentum 
to  insert  one  blade  of  the  intestinal  clamp.  This  gives  a  sufficient  stump  of 
the  right  half  of  the  transvei-se  colon  to  permit  the  necessary  manipulations  dur- 
ing suturing.  After  severing  the  mesentery  and  securing  the  triangular  area, 
as  has  been  described  in  resection  of  the  small  bowel,  the  ileum  is  divided  first, 
because  this  end  is  probably  less  septic  than  the  colon.  The  severed  end  of  the 
loop  is  covered  with  moist  gauze  and  the  oral  end  of  the  ileum  is  cleaned.  The 
distal  end  of  the  loop  is  divided  by  first  clamping  the  colon,  protecting  thor- 
oughly the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  with  moist  gauze,  and  then  severing  the 
bowel  from  the  mesenteric  border  outward.     The  edges  of  the  stump  of  the 
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trnnsverse  colon  are  caught  as  the  loop  is  severed  in  order  to  hold  up  the  slum[i 
of  the  bowel  and  prevent  leakage  of  its  contents.  This  end  is  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Suturing  is  begun  with  a  straight  needle  and  linen  thread  be- 
ginning on  the  mucosa  of  the  colon.  The  needle  is  carried  through  the  colon 
to  the  ileum  and  pierces  the  ileum  about  an  inch  from  its  end.  The  needle 
pierces  the  ileum  from  without  inward  and  returns  in  a  reversed  direction 
through  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The  thread  is  tied  on  the  mucosa  of  the 
colon,  making  a  mattress  stilch.  The  short  end  of  the  thread  is  clamped  w:th  a 
hemostat  (Fig.  548),  and  the  suture  is  continued  by  carrying  it  back  and 
forth  after  the  manner  of  a  continuous  mattress  stilch,  taking  more  of  the 
colon  than  of  the  ileum  in  each  bile  and  keeping  an  inch  behind  the  end  of  the 


ileum.  The  suture  is  so  inserted  that  at  the  mesenteric  junction  of  the  ileum 
the  suture  is  close  to  the  mesentery,  then  goes  to  the  colon  and,  returning,  lal<es 
another  bite  close  to  the  other  side  oE  the  mesentery  of  the  ileum.  This  is  drawn 
Rnugly,  Inserting  the  suture  in  this  manner  avoids  cuttiug  off  the  nutrition 
that  may  be  carried  to  the  stump  of  the  ileum  and  at  the  same  time  makes  ap- 
position sufficiently  close  to  prevent  leakage.  After  the  mesenteric  border  has 
been  well  passed  the  stitch  is  brought  on  to  the  surface  by  thrusting  the  needle 
through  the  colon  from  within  its  lumen  and  continuing  the  stitch  as  a  right- 
angle  suture,  penetrating  all  coats.  It  unites  the  edge  of  the  colon  to  the  ileum 
about  an  inch  from  its  end,  while  taking  a  little  more  of  the  colon  than  the  ileum 
I  stitch,    A  back  stitch  is  made  about  every  third  or  fourth  bite  of  the_ 
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Qeedic  (Fig.  549).  When  the  suture  has  reached  its  point  of  beginning  it  is 
carried  on  the  ileum  one  stitch  beyond  the  short  end  ot  the  thread  that  was 
left  clamped  and  is  tied  to  the  short  end.  The  knot  is  tied  snugly  three  times 
in  the  line  of  the  incision  and  is  cut  short. 

In  this  operation  there  is  not  the  danger  of  turning  in  too  much  dia- 
phragm, which  is  an  error  to  be  avoided  in  resection  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  it  is  best  to  place  a  row  of  interrupted  mattress  stitches  of  fine  tanned 
catgut  arouud  the  whole  line  of  sutures.  This  promotes  valve  formation  and 
adds  to  the  safety  of  the  line  of  sutures  which  has  an  unusual  amount  of 
strain  due  to  the  l>aek  pressure  from  the  large  bowel. 

An  enterostomy  is  always  done  before  the  clamps  are  removed.  This 
should  be  performed  in  the  manner  already  described,  utilizing  the  principle 


of  Coffey  but  instead  of  i)laciii!r  the  cnlcrostniiiy  in  the  colon,  as  I  originally 
advocated,  it  is  made  in  llie  ileum  about  otic  or  two  inches  aliove  the  line 
of  suturing.  A  medium  or  small  sized  soft  rubber  catheter  with  several 
perforations  near  its  end  is  used  and  should  be  brought  through  a  stab  wound 
in  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  outer  side  of  the  incision  and  the  distal  end 
clamped  before  the  catheter  is  placed  in  the  enterostomy  wound  (Fig.  550). 
The  end  of  the  catheter  should  go  through  the  lumen  of  the  sutured  bowel 
and  about  an  inch  of  it  should  rest  within  the  colon.  The  catheter  should 
not  be  large,  for  it  may  cause  obstruction,  and  a  small  catheter  will  give  suffi- 
cient exit  to  gas  and  li<iuid  feces,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  omentum 
in  the  neighborhood  is  brought  over  the  enterostomy  and  the  'ine  of  union 
of  the  bowel,  and  fastened  in  position  with  a  few  interrupted  sutures  of  fine 
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tanned  catgut.  The  wound  in  the  mesentery  is  closed  by  a  continuous  suture 
of  catgut  and  the  intestinal  clamps  are  removed. 

Abdominal  wounds  after  resection  of  the  bowel,  and  particularly  the 
large  bowel,  are  best  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm-gut  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unfortunate  consequences  that  might  follow  infection  of  the 
wound  if  catgut  sutures  were  used. 

The  advantages  of  enterostomy  after  resection  of  the  cecum  are  obvious. 
One  of  the  great  diflficuUies  after  this  operation  is  the  accumulation  of 
gas.  Some  surgeons  make  a  permanent  enterostomy  to  avoid  this.  Others 
make  an  end-to-side  union  and  bring  the  stump  of  the  colon  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  great  advantage  of  lessening  the  pressure  of  gas  on  the  suture^  line 
during  the  healing  process  has  already  been  discussed.  This  is  obtained  by  an 
enterostomy,  such  as  has  been  described,  and  the  convalescence  proceeds 
without  distention  and  with  but  little  discomfort.     The  catheter  is  removed 


Fig.  550. — Lonf(itudinal  section  of  the  compK'tvtl  operation  with  the  enterostomy  tube  inserted 
through  the  ileum.  The  cntcrosioniy  is  done  by  the  technic  i»rcviously  debcribed.  The  tube  should  be  a 
medium  sized  or  small  catheter. 


in  a  week  or  ten  days  and  its  removal  is  usually  followed  by  no  leakage  of 
fecal  matter,  merely  n  di'ainage  of  purulent  serum  until  the  tract  closes. 

The  efficacy  of  the  valve  formation  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  roent- 
genogram, which  was  taken  after  an  enema  of  about  three  quarts  of  barium 
suspension  had  been  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The  picture  (Fig.  551)  was 
made  forty-one  days  after  resection  of  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon.  Al- 
though this  pressure  is  estimated  to  be  greater  than  the  normal  pressure  in 
the  colon  none  of  the  barium  reached  the  ileum.  There  has  been  no  symp- 
tom of  obstruction,  showing  that  the  union  at  the  site  of  resection  is  suffi- 
ciently patent.  This  method  of  operating  or  the  principles  underlying  the 
method,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel, 
and  end-to-end  union,  I  have  employed  in  ten  consecutive  cases  of  resection 
of  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon  without  a  death  and  without  any  compli- 
cation following  the  operation. 

Resection  of  any  other  portion  of  the  colon  down  to  the  lower  sigmoid 
can  be  done  by  the  method  described  for  resection  of  the  small  bowel  except 
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that  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  an  additional  layer  of  sutures,  preferably  in- 
terrupted mattress  sutures  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut,  is  placed  around 
the  bowel  close  to  the  original  row.  Of  course,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  valve  formation  in  such  a  resection,  and  as  small  a  diaphragm  as  pos- 
sible should  be  turned  in.  As  the  fecal  matter  in  the  large  bowel  is  more 
nearly  solid  than  in  the  small  bowel  and  as  the  surfaces  of  the  colon  are  more 
irregular,  it  is  well  to  place  this  additional  row  of  sutures,  which  seems 
unnecessarj-  after  resection  of  the  small  bowel. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  gas  formation  in  the  colon  and  if  the  re- 
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section  is  on  the  left  side,  or  on  the  left  of  the  midline,  a  rectal  tube  or  a 
stomach  tube  should  he  pjisscd  from  the  anus  well  through  the  site  of  re- 
section and  kept  in  position  for  four  or  five  days.  This  may  be  done  by  fas- 
tening the  tube  at  the  amis  either  by  a  suture  to  the  skin,  or  by  passing  a 
safety  pin  through  the  tube  and  letting  the  tube  at  this  point  emerge  through 
a  perforation  in  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  placed  from  one  buttock  to 
another.  If  the  tube  is  not  stiff  it  may  double  up  in  the  rectum  and  it 
should  always  be  passed  fbrough  the  point  of  resection  under  the  guidance  of 
the  hand  immediately  after  the  intestinal  clamps  have  been  removed.     If 
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there  seems  to  be  doubt  about  the  tube  remaiuiiig  in  position  its  tip  may  be 
6xed  to  the  intestinal  wall  about  three  inches  to  the  oral  side  of  the  resec- 
tion by  transfixing  the  intestinal  wall  and  the  tube  with  a  catgut  suture. 
This  is  done  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  tube  firmly  against  the  wall  and  passing 
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the  suture  through  and  tying  it  in  several  knots.  The  suture  is  of  fine 
tanned  or  chromic  catgiit  and  the  knot  of  the  suture  is  buried  with  a  purse- 
string  suture  of  silk  or  linen  which  may  be  further  reinforced  by  bringing 
the  omentum  over  to  this  region.  Such  a  procedure  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  and  if  the  surrounding  structures  are  well  protected  with  moist  gauze 
and  the  catgut  suture  is  regarded  as  a  septic  suture  and  immediately  buried; 
there  should  be  little  danger  of  infection.  Peristalsis  when  reestabli.shed 
will  in  its  efforts  to  extrude  the  tube  readily  loosen  the  suture.  In  the  right 
side  of  the  transverse  colon  an  enterostomy  should  be  done  according  to  the 
method  indicated. 

Wherever  the  site  of  operation  on  the  colon,  great  stress  should  be  placed 
upon  the  first  step  of  thoroughly  mobilizing  the  colon  by  dividing  the  at- 


tachments of  the  peritoneum  on  its  outer  side  to  the  abdominal  wall.  In  this 
manner  the  <lescending  colon  which  is  difficult  of  access  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
readily  brought  into  tlie  wound.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  opera- 
tions for  malignant  tumors  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apparently  healthy 
bowel  and  mesentery  must  be  excised.  The  illustrations  show  approximately 
the  amount  of  bowel  aiul  mesentery  that  should  be  removed  in  cancer  of  the 
colon  (Figs.  552,  553,  554,  555,  556  and  557). 

Cancer  in  the  terminal  portions  of  the  sigmoid  is  so  near  the  rectum  that 
a  part  of  the  rectum  must  be  removed  along  with  the  sigmoid.  The  operation 
here  involves  somewhat  difTcrent  principles  from  those  in  which  a  resection  is 
done  entirely  within  tlie  pcriloncal  cavity  and  will  be  taken  up  along  with 
surgery  of  the  rectum. 
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Obstruction  of  the  bowel  due  to  cancer  of  the  colon  must  be  managed 
somewhat  differently  from  obstruction  due  to  bands  or  strangulated  hernia. 
In  damaged  bowel,  such  as  a  strangulated  hernia  or  intussusception,  there 
is  great  danger  of  absorption  of  toxic  products  from  the  affected  loop.    These 
products  may  arise  within  the  mucosa  and  result  from  a  perversion  of  the  nor- 
mal function  of  the  glands  of  the  mucosa,  or  they  may  to  some  extent  be 
formed  within  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  and  can  more  readily  gain  access  to 
the  portal  circulation  through  the  damaged  bowel  than  through  normal  in- 
testine.    Under  either  condition  the  necessity  of  immediately  resecting  the 
damaged  loop  which  is  the  source  of  toxic  material  is  obvious.     This  may 
frequently  be  accompanied  by  an  enterostomy.     Obstruction  due  to  cancer 
of  the  colon,  however,  is  mechanical  and  death  results  from  the  damming 
back  of  the  fecal  current.     Such  an  obstruction   is  not  nearly  so  quickly 
fatal  as  is  an  obstruction  higher  up  in  the  intestinal  tract  or  when  a  loop  of 
bowel  has  been  damaged  by  strangulation,  volvulus  or  intussusception,  be- 
cause the  damaged  loop  generates  toxic  material  more  injurious  than  that 
which  results  solely  from  a  mechanical  damming  back  of  the  fecal  current. 
The  principles,  then,  of  treating  obstruction  due  to  cancer  of  the  colon  are; 
first  of  all,  giving  exit  to  the  dammed  back  bowel  contents.    This  is  the  main 
indication  and  as  there  is  no  unusual  amount  of  toxic  material  being  gener- 
ated by  the  cancer  the  operation  for  removal  of  the  cancer  should  never  be 
done  at  the  time  the  obstruction  is  relieved  by  an  enterostomy.    The  method 
of  procedure  in  such  instances  is  first  to  wash  out  tlie  stomach,  which  should 
be  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  every  intestinal  obstruction.    The  stomach 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  ])y  a  lavage  of  soda  water  until  the  water  re- 
turns clear.    If  the  point  of  obstruction  can  be  determined  before  the  opera- 
tion so  much  the  better,  but  if  it  is  not  definitely  determined  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  an  incision  over  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  do  an  enterostomy  on  the 
cecum  if  it  is  apparent  that  the  obstruction  is  distal  to  the  cecum.    The  sutur- 
ing in  of  a  large  rubl)er  catheter,  utilizing  the  principle  of  Coflfey  as  has 
already  been  discussed,  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  obstruction  and  draw 
off  the  liquid  feces.    Fecal  matter  in  the  cecum  is  normally  liquid.    This  opera- 
tion can  usually  be  done  under  a  local  anesthetic,  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  margin  of  safety  in  operating  on  these  patients.     From  one  to  two  weeks 
later,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  exact  location  of  the 
growth  is  determined  by  a  barium  enema  injected  from  below,  together  with 
a  suspension  of  barium  injected  through  the  enterostomy  tube.     Two  days 
after  this  has  been  done  a  radical  operation  for  resection  of  the  growth  may 
be  performed.     The  technic  for  this  has  been  described.     If  the  cancer  is  so 
located  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  excise  the  cecum,  the  enterostomy  tube  is 
left  in  place  for  a  week  after  the  second  operation  and  is  then  withdrawn. 
This  procedure  may  be  carried  out  when  there   is  only   partial  obstruction, 
though  if  a  cancer  of  the  colon  can  be  diagnosed  when  there  is  no  obstruction,  it 

sed  at  one  operation. 

excision  of  cancer  of  the  colon  at  one  sitting  was  considered  a 
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very  dangerous  operation  and  the  mortality  was  reduced  considerably  by  adopt- 
ing the  procedure  of  Mikulicz.  Here,  in  the  first  stage,  the  loop  of  bowel  con- 
taining the  growth  is  mobilized  and  brouglit  into  the  wound.  Its  limbs  are  su- 
tured to  each  other.  If  there  is  an  obstruction  an  enterostomy  may  be  done  on 
the  cecum  or  a  small  tube  is  inserted  in  the  loop  to  relieve  the  gas  and  liquid 
feces.  Whether  there  is  obstruction  or  not,  the  loop  is  packed  around  with 
gauze  until  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  become  well  walled  oflf  and  after  a  week  is 
excised,  preferably  with  the  cautery.  This  results  in  an  artificial  anus.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  two  segments  of  colon  that  were  in  contact  and  were  sutured 
together  when  the  mobilized  loop  containing  the  cancer  was  first  delivered  into 
the  wound  are  opened  into  each  other  by  inserting  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps in  one  of  the  open  bowel  ends  and  the  second  blade  in  the  other  end,  and 
then  clamping  the  forceps  so  as  to  produce  necrosis.  Later  still,  the  external 
opening  is  closed.  Though  this  method  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  operative 
mortality,  it  necessitated  a  rather  limited  resection  of  the  bowel  and  required 
three  or  four  diflferent  operations.  During  intervals  between  these  operations 
the  wound  is  flooded  with  the  fecal  contents. 

Bevan''  has  called  attention  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  Mikulicz  method 
and  practices  a  right  iliac  enterostomy  with  later  a  resection  of  the  loop  con- 
taining the  cancer,  and  still  later  closure  of  the  enterostomy  opening.  This 
leaves  a  clean  field  for  the  resection. 

If,  however,  an  enterostomy  is  done  by  the  method  that  has  been  de- 
scribed and  through  a  muscle-splitting  incision  it  wnll  require  no  operation 
for  its  closure,  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  tube  being  sufficient.  The  end- 
to-end  union  will  permit  a  resection  of  a  larger  amount  of  bowel  than  is  pos- 
sible with  a  lateral  anastomosis,  and  if  carried  out  according  to  the  teehnic 
described  has  other  advantages,  which  have  been  mentioned. 

In  operations  upon  the  rectum  and  terminal  sigmoid  where  the  fecal 
matter  is  largely  solid  an  enterostomy  by  insertion  of  a  large  rubber  catheter 
in  the  cecum  is  not  satisfactory.  ^lixter^s  operation  (pp.  600-602)  is  best  here 
and  should  always  be  used  in  inoperable  cancer  of  the  lower  sigmoid  and  rec- 
tum. A  permanent  anus  may  be  established  or,  if  it  is  thought  wise  later 
on  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  this  can  be  done  by  anas- 
tomosing the  severed  ends  of  the  sigmoid.  A  restoration  of  the  fecal  current 
to  normal  should  not  be  attempted  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  preferably 
several  months,  after  the  resection  of  the  rectum  or  lower  sigmoid.  Often 
when  the  patient  has  learned  to  care  for  the  colostomy  opening  he  is  much 
more  comfortable  with  a  permanent  colostomy  than  he  would  be  if  the  fecal  cur- 
rent were  restored  after  the  sphincteric  apparatus  of  the  lower  rectum  and  anus 
has  been  destroyed. 

A  diverticulum,  called  Meckel's  diverticulum,  is  sometimes  found.  It  is  an 
embryologic  remnant  left  in  the  ileum  about  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ileoce- 
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cal  valve.  This  is  a  congenital  deformity  but  may  be  the  source  of  obstruc- 
tion or  of  adhesions  and  pain  (Fig.  558).  It  can  be  removed  by  first  clamp- 
ing the  loop  of  bowel  from  which  the  diverticulum  ariseSj  after  stripping 
it  of  feeal  matter,  and  then  surrounding  the  loop  with  moist  gauze.  The 
further  method  of  dealing  with  it  depends  upon  its  size  and  the  width  of  its 
base.  Frequently  an  intestinal  clamp  can  be  adjusted  at  the  base  of  the 
diverticulum  which  is  then  severed  close  to  the  clamp,  leaving  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  tissue  for  suturing  so  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  will  not  be  narrowed  at 
this  point.  If,  as  often  happen.s.  a  mesentery  runs  along  the  diverticulum,  it 
is  separated  and  ligated  with  catgut.  It  is  then  divided  and  the  diverticulum  is 
cianiped  close  to  the  intestine  and  cut  away.  The  small  margin  of  intestine 
included  in  the  rubber  covered  intestinal  elamp  placed  near  the  base  of  the 


diverticulum  is  carefully  cleaned  by  sponges  wrung  out  of  liiehloride  solu- 
tion and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  approximated  with  a  fine  tanned  or 
chromic  catgut  lock  stitch.  This  is  done  not  only  to  approximate  the  mar- 
gins of  the  intestinal  wound  but  to  control  bleeding.  The  elamp  is  then  re- 
moved and  this  line  of  sutures  is  buried  by  a  continuous  right-angle  stitch 
of  linen  in  a  straight  needle,  taking  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  bowel  wall 
to  bury  the  first  line  of  sutures. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  lateral  anastomosis  In  order  to 
overcome  an  obstruction  in  the  bowi-1  which  It  is  not  practical  to  remove. 
This  may  be  permanent,  as  in  inoperable  cancer  of  the  splenic  colon  when 
a  lateral  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  transverse  colon  and  the 
sigmoid.  It  may,  however,  be  utilized  as  would  the  enterostomy  opera- 
lion  in  order  to  overcome  obstnu-tion  and  later  to  permit  a  radical  op- 
eration upon  the  cancer  or  stricture  which  causes  the  obstruction.      Some- 
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times,  too,  an  anastomosis  between  the  eceum  and  the  sigmoid  is  indieatcd. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  same  priiieiple  as  lateral  anastomosis  and  when 
there  is  ohstrnetion  alonp  the  cohni  and  other  portions  of  the  intestine  cannot 
be  readily  approximated  with<iHt  tension,  a  eeeosigraoidostomy  will  offer  ex- 
cellent prospects  of  relief.  When  performed  for  stasis,  however,  though  su- 
perior to  ileosigmoidostomy  it  is  stili  very  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  clinieal 
cure  or  improvement  of  the  patient  is  concerned. 

A  lateral  anastomosis  is  performed  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  gastro- 
enterostomy. The  intestinal  loops  to  })e  anastomosed  are  selected  so  they  can 
be  easily  approximated  and  overlapped  without  the  slightest  tension.  Tension 
in  any  operation  <if  this  type  is  fatal  to  success,  for  the  sutures  are  certain 
to  eut  Icose  under  tension  and   in  cancer,  where  the  vitality  of  the  patient 


and  the  healing  of  tissues  is  at  a  low  ebb,  evprytliintr  possible  must  be  done 
to  promote  healing  of  tiie  intestinal  wound.  If  the  anastomosis  is  between 
loops  of  .imall  intestine  it  .should  be  done  along  the  ccnivex  border  opposite  the 
mesenteric  attachment.  If  the  lateral  anastomosis  is  to  be  between  loops  of 
the  large  intestine  it  is  preferably  done  through  the  anterior  hand,  split- 
ting the  hand  in  the  center,  as  this  makes  a  smoother  surface  though  it 
may  tend  later  to  cause  a  contraction  of  the  anastomotic  opening.  After 
selecting  the  two  loops  of  bowel  and  arranging  for  thorough  mohilization  by 
incising  the  peritoneum  on  the  outer  side  of  the  mesocolou  if  necessary,  a  row  of 
fine  linen  or  silk  sntures  is  placed  just  on  ihc  margin  of  the  band,  if  the  colon 
is  being  united,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jejunum  is  united  to  the  stomach 
in   gastroenterostomy.        These   sutures   are    placed    with   a   cur^'ed    needle 
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and  are  riglit-angle  continuous  sutures,  taking  a  back  stitch  about  every  fourth 
insertion  of  the  needle.  After  this  rnw  has  been  placed,  another  back  stitch 
is  takt-n  and  the  nveiUe  ;iiid  thread  nre  ivnipiied   in   gauze.     The   Imwcl   is 


incised  about  the  middle  of  the  band,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  caught 
with  mostiuito  forceps,  and  the  mucosa  is  cleaned  with  moist  gauze  wning 
out  of  bichloride  solution.    The  other  loop  is  incised  and  cleaned  in  a  similar 
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way.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  united  by  a  No.  1  tanned  or  chromic 
catgut  suture  in  a  round  curved  needle,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  incision 
where  the  first  row  of  sutures  terminated  (Fig.  559).  After  tying,  the  short 
end  is  clamped  with  a  hemostat  and  the  suture  is  carried  on  as  a  continuous 
lock  stitch,  snugly  applied  to  control  bleeding.  When  the  other  end  of  the 
wound  is  reached  the  needle  is  thrust  through  from  the  mucosa  to  the  peri- 
toneal surface  and  the  suture  is  completed  as  a  right-angle  continuous  suture, 
penetrating  all  coats  and  taking  the  stitches  close  enough  together  to  control 
bleeding.  It  is  best  to  take  a  back  stitch  about  every  fourth  insertion  of  the 
needle.  Just  before  the  line  of  sutures  is  concluded  the  pressure  of  the  intes- 
tinal clamps  is  slightly  relaxed  by  gently  unlocking  the  handles  just  enough 
to  permit  a  return  of  the  circulation  and  to  demonstrate  whether  there  are 
bleeding  points.  This  should  be  done  very  carefully  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  because  if  the  clamps  are  loosened  too  much  the  wound 
may  be  flooded  with  fecal  matter.  There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage here  as  in  gastroenterostomy.  After  demonstrating  whether  there  are 
bleeding  points  the  pressure  of  the  clamps  is  reapplied  and  the  suture  is  con- 
cluded and  tied  three  or  four  times  to  the  original  end  that  was  left  clamped 
with  the  hemostat.  The  needle  and  thread  with  which  the  first  posterior 
row  of  sutures  was  applied  is  taken  up  and  continued  along  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  burying  the  catgut  row  and  placing  the  sutures  as  a 
right-angle  continuous  stitch,  which  terminates  at  the  point  of  its  begin- 
ning and  is  tied  to  the  original  end.  This  knot  is  buried  by  an  interrupted 
mattress  suture  and  another  is  placed  near  the  other  angle  of  the  wound 
in  order  to  take  the  strain  from  the  line  of  sutures  (Pig.  560).  The  great- 
est tension  naturally  will  be  at  the  two  ends,  just  as  one  rips  cloth  by  pulling 
it  apart  first  at  the  edge,  not  beginning  at  the  center;  so  these  two  extremities  of 
a  line  of  sutures  should  always  l)e  protected.  After  cleaning  the  sutures  with 
moist  gauze,  the  bowel  is  returned  and  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage. 
Practically  the  same  technic,  as  has  been  described,  is  used  in  eecosig- 
moidostomy,  except  that  the  union  cannot  always  be  made  between  the  bands 
of  the  cecum  and  the  sigmoid,  but  preferably  between  parts  on  which  there 
is  least  tension.  Some  operators  advocate  bringing  the  mesosigmoid  to  the 
mesentery  of  the  cecum  in  order  to  prevent  obstruction.  This  does  not  seem 
necessary  because  if  an  effort  is  made  to  join  these  two  mesenteries  there 
is  much  more  likelihood  of  an  obstruction  from  the  slipping  of  a  loop  of 
small  intestine  through  a  small  opening  between  them  that  may  not  be 
completely  closed  than  there  would  be  if  no  effort  was  made  to  approximate 
them.  The  cecum  should  never  be  anastomosed  to  the  sigmoid  unless  both 
of  these  portions  of  the  bowel  are  so  mobilized  that  there  will  be  not  the 
sliirhtest  tension  on  the  line  of  sutures. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  APPENDIX,  PERICOLONIC  BANDS,  THE 
LOWER  SIGMOID,  THE  RECTUM,  AND  THE  ANUS 

APPENDICITIS 

There  are  almost  as  many  methods  of  performing  appendectomy  as  there 
are  technics  for  the  correction  of  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  As  usual, 
however,  the  simplest  method  that  is  efficient  should  be  one  to  be  adopted. 
The  McBurney  incision  is  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  acute  appendi- 
citis. As  this  incision  is  often  used  it  is  illustrated  in  some  detail  (Figs. 
561,  562,  563,  564,  565,  566,  567  and  568).  In  my  exi)erienee  I  have  tried 
the  different  methods  of  treating  the  stump  of  the  appendix,  but  for  the 
last  twelve  years  I  have  practiced  two  procedures  that  have  given  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  appendiceal  stump  is  treated  sim- 
ply without  being  buried,  according  to  the  general  technic  employed  by 
the  early  operators  for  appendicitis.  If  tliis  is  impossible  because  of  the 
diseased  condition  of  its  base,  tlie  appendix  is  excised  ilush  w-ith  the  ce- 
cum and  the  cecal  wound  treated  as  thougli  it  were  a  stab  wound,  using 
either  a  single  pursestring  suture  after  controlling  the  bleeding,  or  else 
suturing  the  margins  of  the  wound  w-ith  a  continuous  suture  of  tanned 
or  chromic  catgut  and  burying  this  with  a  second  row  of  right  angle  sutures 
of  linen  or  silk.  In  suturing  wounds  of  the  intestine,  if  the  bleeding  is  readily 
controlled,  one  row  of  sutures  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If,  however,  there  is 
doubt  about  controlling  the  bleeding,  as  where  the  bowel  is  clamped  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cut  off  the  circulation,  or  in  the  larger  bowel,  where  the 
surface  is  irregular  and  the  intraintestinal  pressure  is  considerable,  two  rows 
of  sutures  should  be  employed.  As  wounds  of  the  cecum  belong  to  this  latter 
class  two  rows  of  sutures  after  complete  excision  of  the  appendix  are  advis- 
able. Such  indications,  however,  do  not  often  arise,  for  usually  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  appendix  can  be  left  to  heal  as  a  stump.  The  technic  for 
appendectomy  that  I  have  found  satisfactory  for  either  chronic  appendi- 
citis or  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  is  as  follows: 

The  appendix  is,  if  possible,  delivered  into  the  wound.  It  is  clamped 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  its  base  and  two  catgut  ligatures  of  No.  1 
tanned  or  chromic  catgut  are  carried  through  the  mesoappendix  close  to 
the  base  of  the  appendix.  The  base  is  tied  flush  with  the  cecum  wuth  one 
of  the  ligatures,  tying  three  knots  and  clamping  the  long  ends.  The  mesen- 
tery of  the  appendix  is  tied  with  the  other  ligature  (Fig.  569).  If  the  mesen- 
tery is  fat  the  proposed  site  of  ligation  is  first  clamped  with  a  pedicle 
forceps.    In  fat  patients  the  mesoappendix  sometimes  tears  and  retracts  when 
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clamped.  The  clamping  should  not  be  too  near  the  root  of  the  mesentery  so 
the  fat  retracted  mesoappeiidix  can  he  readily  canght  if  such  an  accident 
occurs,  When  there  is  but  little  fat  there  is  no  occasion  for  clamping.  After 
tying  the  nicsoappendix  it  is  severed  with  scissors,  leaving  a  sufficient  margin 


heyond  the  ligature  tr>  prevent  it  from  slippin<;.  The  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
tied  smigly  around  the  base  i)f  the  appendix  over  the  first  ligature  and  are  ent 
short.  This  prevents  retraction  of  the  stump  of  the  mesnappendix  which  some- 
times occurs  and  which  may  result  in  the  tearing  of  small  veins  with  disagree- 
able oozing.    The  base  of  the  appendix  is  surrounded  v '  '         <t  gauie  and  is 
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severed  willi  an  pleotric  or  Ihermo  cautery  close  to  the  ("lamp  ami  aiiont  a  foiirl  h 
nf  an  inch  beyond  the  ligaiiire  (Vi^.  57(M.  A  dry  sponj^e  is  placed  liy  t'le 
sinmp  (tf  the  appendix  and  the  eschar  left  hy  tiii'  fhinlery  l'ii,'ether  with  most 


,    561.— The   fibers   of    Hi 


of  the  mucosa  of  the  slump  is  curetted  awjiy  on  to  the  gauze  sponge  with  a 
small  sharp  curet  (Fig.  571).     The  point  of  a  scalpel  will  also  serve  for  this. 
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A  drop  of  pure  carbolic  on  the  end  of  a  probe  is  rubbed  into  the  stump  of 
the  appendix  and  the  gauze  sponge  on  to  which  the  eschar  and  mucosa  were 
curetted  is  removed.     The  excess  of  carbolic  is  removed  with  a  dry  gauze 


sponge  and  flie  ends  of  the  liijature  arc  cut  about  a  fourtli  of  an  inch 
om  the  knot.  The  wound  is  made  and  closed  as  described  in  the  chapter  on 
[ominal  incisions  and  as  shown  iu  Figs.  5<il  and  568. 
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Where  the  appendix  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  wound  the  technic  is 
altered  to  suit  the  occasion.    The  appendix  is  first  ligated,  clamped  and  sev- 


ered at  its  base,  treating  the  stump  as  has  been  described  and  also  disin- 
fecting the  end  that  is  eJamped  in  the  forceps.  The  mesoappendix  ia  then 
clamped  from  the  base  outward  by  a  series  of  forceps  and  is  severed  as  each 
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foropps  is  upplit'd.  Tlip  vi-sscls  in  the  iiifNciiliTV  Jirc  criiitndlril  by  siiluifs  fif 
catpiit.  Ill  soiiu-  diffii-iilt  i-iisi's  llic  tcdiiiii*  i>i-i<;jiiii]ly  siiftirislcd  liy  S.  J.  Mix- 
tiT  is  viiliiiiblc.     Here  the  jipppiulix  is  seviTcd  and  il'  it  is  difliciilt  to  tliiinp 


till'  iiK'MiappriLdix  oil  iii-i'iiiiiil  iif  i-\li'ii>L\t'  Ju1Ill■^i<>1ls  jiiid  if  llif  appendix 
is  licit  Uh>  )K-nt<'ty  iiirhiii[i'd.  an  im-ision  i>  nia<lt'  ai-«uiid  it  olnsi.'  to  the 
fliiiiip,  t.'"iiif;  "Illy  tliii.uuh  Ilio  pi-riti.ni-iil  jiini  niii-cnljir  eoats  nnd  down 
to,  liut  not  tlinmgli,  lln-  iiuii-osii.     Tlii.s  iiu'L^iim  is  very  important  and  must 
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be  carefully  made.  The  mucosa  should  be  stripped  out  lij'  gently  push- 
iuR  down  the  cuff  of  the  peritoneal  and  musciilar  coats  and  grasping  the 
mnt'osa  with  forceps  as  it  i.s  being  delivered  from  its  attachment  to  the 
muscular  coat.  The  stripping  is  done  with  dry  ganze  on  sponge  holders 
or  pedicle  forceps  but  must  be  done  carefully,  fen-  if  the  mucosa  tears  the  wound 
may  bo  infected  and  the  distal  part  of  the  appendix  is  then  delivered  with  consid- 
erable difficulty.  For  this  reason  if  there  is  much  inflammation  and  the  coats  of 
the  appendix  have  beccme  infiltrated  and  weakened,  the  niueasa  is  likely  to  tear 
and  this  procedure  should  not  be  attempted.  After  the  mucosa  of  the  appen- 
dix ha.s  been  delivered  in  this  manner,  the  mouth  of  the  shell  from  which  it 
was  extracted,  which  consists  of  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  is-clampcd 
and  tied  to  prevent  bleeding.  This  shell  fills  with  a  blood  clot  and  presents 
an  exact  east  of  the  appendix.    If  the  mucosa  has  not  been  injured  the  blood 


clot  is  readily  absorbed.  A  complete  i)eritoneal  covering  is  left  where  other- 
wise would  be  an  extensive  raw  surface  which  would  result  from  the  com- 
plete delivery  of  an  appendix  in  such  a  difficult  position.  This  procedure  is 
particularly  valuable  when  a  long  adherent  appendix  points  toward  the  liver. 
Tlie  difference  in  results  of  an  operation  in  which  the  stump  of  the 
appendix  has  been  treated  as  described  and  in  which  it  has  been  buried 
is  well  shown  by  Ihe  accompanying  cuts  (t-'igs.  572,  5711,  574  and  575). 
A  false  analogy  is  often  responsible  for  burying  the  slump  of  the  appendix. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  there  should  be  no  raw  surface  left  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  whenever  it  can  be  prevented.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  a  good  doc- 
trine, but  there  are  exceptions.  Because  the  stump  of  a  broad  ligament  or 
of  an  auipulaled  uterus  is  buried  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  stump  of 
the  appeiulix  should  be  likewise  treated.  Aftei'  salpingectomy  or  a  hysterec- 
tomy the  ligated  pedicle  or  sutured  surface  is  turned  into  well  vascularized 
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tissue  and  can  easily  be  absorbed  or  vascularized.     The  stump  of  a  ligated 
appendix,  howevec.  is  buried,  luit  into  solid  well  vascularized  tissue,  but  into 

the  cavity  of  tliv   c'l'tiiu    '!■'[;.■.   rpT:li.     Tlif   uiilriliou   tu   injured    tissue   de- 


pends, amon^  other  things,  partly  upon  the  amount  of  damii^e  to  be  re- 
paired and  partly  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  blood  circulation  can  ap- 
proach the  site  of  injury.   In  the  simple  treatment  of  the  stump,  the  repair  of 
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the  base  of  tlie  appendix  flush  with  the  colon  is  unobstructed.  Not  even  a 
clamp  that  crushes  the  mucosa  has  been  placed  here  and  so  the  blood  supply 
comes  to  the  ligatcd  base  without  hindrance.    The  stump  nf  the  appendix  which 


is  ligatcd  is,  of  course,  necrotic  material.  It  has  probably  iieen  rendered  aseptic 
by  severing  it  with  a  cautery,  curetting  and  disinfecting  with  carbolic.  This 
necrotic  material  to  be  auccessf uUy  disposed  of  must  be  removed  by  phagocytes. 


Ol'KRATlVE   KUHOKRY 


In  the  simpk'  IjchIiiu'iiI  uf  tlie  slump  these  phagocytes  can  Rpproaeh, 
not  only  through  lliv  nnohslnn-tctl  lymph  and  lilood  circulation  of  the  ce- 
enni   U<    the    b.ise    of    llif    ;ippi-inlix,    Imt    i-fm    iilso    n^iu-li    I  hi"    slump    by    the 


omentum,  iviiii-h  nuiy  [iliislci-  hvit  Ihi-  slump,  or  thmugh  the  mesentery  of 
adjoining  loops  of  bowel.  In  this  way  even  an  infection  of  the  stump  may 
be  overcome  by  the  vigorous  and  ohstnieted  attack  of  the  leucocytes  (Figs. 
574  and  575).  After  the  stump  is  digested  and  removed  the  adherent  omen- 
tum or  mesentery  drops  away  and  leaves  a  smooth  cecal  wall  which  presents 
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merely  a  slight  scarring.  1  have  had  occasiou  to  operate  for  other  causes, 
on  a  number  of  patiouts  in  whom  the  stump  of  the  appendix  has  been  treated 
in  this  simple  manner  and  in  no  instance  have  I  found  a  serious  adhesion  or 
other  compliealion.  In  the  majority  of  eases  in  whieh  the  stump  has  been 
liuried  I  have  found  either  unusual  adhesions  or  a  lump  in  the  bowel  or  else 
a  diverticulum,  snoh  as  has  been  deseribed  by  Bunts  and  which  he  has  well 
illustrated. 

If  we  were  to  establish  ideal  conditions  for  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
we  would  probably  prescribe;  first,  the  diminution  of  the  blood  supply  to 
the  tissues  in  which  the  abscess  is  to  be  located;  second,  the  presence  of  ne- 
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and  omentum  aid  in  taking  care  of  the  necrotic  stump  when  it  is  not  buried. 
In  addition  to  forming  a  cavity  that  contains  necrotic  material  and  cutting  off 
the  nutrition  to  this  cavity  the  wall  of  the  cecum  within  the  grasp  of  the 
pursestring  suture  is  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the  cecum,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  septic  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract.  This  inversion  produces  also 
a  beginning  intussusception  and  a  protuberance  on  the  mucosa  of  the  cecum 
which  may  possibly  be  a  starting  point  for  ulceration  or  for  cancer. 

The  diverticulum  that  occasionally  forms  after  burying  the  stump  is 
thought  by  Bunts^  to  be  due  to  destruction  of  the  circular  fibers  around  the 
base  of  the  appendix  by  the  pursestring  suture  (Figs.  576  and  577).  Case- 
has  also  shown  by  roentgenograms  that  there  may  be  a  stasis  at  the  base  of 
the  appendix  where  a  pursestring  suture  has  been  used  even  years  after  the 
operation  has  been  performed  (Fig.  578). 

The  two  chief  objections  to  the  simple  method  of  treating  the  stump  of 
the  appendix  are;  first,  that  it  does  not  **look  good**;  and,  second,  that  the 
ligature  on  the  stump  of  the  appendix  may  blow  off.  The  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  objections  is  obvious.  Surgical  operations  should  be  finished 
in  a  neat  and  workman-like  manner  if  possible,  but  more  important  still,  they 
should  be  based  upon  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  tissues 
involved.  It  would  probably  look  well,  for  instance,  to  close  a  hernial  wound 
by  a  careful  subcuticular  suture  in  the  skin  without  the  proper  approxima- 
tion of  the  deep  structures,  but  no  one  would  consider  this  good  surgery.  As 
to  the  ligature  blowing  off,  this  is  much  less  likely  to  happen  on  the  stump 
of  an  appendix  than  on  a  blood  vessel.  The  stump  of  the  appendix  is  soft  and 
succulent  tissue  and  the  ligature  sinks  in  well.  The  intracecal  pressure  never 
even  approximates  the  blood  pressure,  so  if  any  surgeon  is  capable  of  ligating 
a  large  blood  vessel,  he  should  surely  be  able  successfully  to  tie  the  stump 
of  the  appendix.  If,  for  instance,  in  an  amputation  of  the  thigh  he  applied 
a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  and  this  ligature  slipped  and  the  patient 
bled  to  death,  the  surgeon  would  not  l)e  justified  in  condemning  the  general 
method  of  placing  ligatures  on  blood  vessels,  but  he  should  assume  that  the 
ligature  was  not  properly  tied.  If  a  ligature  ** blows  off*'  the  stump  of  an 
appendix  it  is  more  the  fault  of  a  carelessly  applied  ligature  than  a  reflection 
upon  the  technic  of  the  operation  that  the  surgeon  attempted  to  follow. 

Naturally,  this  method  of  treating  the  stump  of  the  appendix  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  larger  wounds  of  the  intestine,  and  particularly  to  the 
treatment  of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  when  lateral  anastomosis  is  done. 
Where  the  wound  is  large,  and  bears  the  brunt  of  the  current  of  peristalsis, 
peritoneal  surfaces  must  be  approximated  and  ligation  is  not  applicable,  but 
in  the  appendix  where  the  aperture  is  small  and  does  not  receive  the  impact 
of  the  current  of  intestinal  contents  the  simple  method  that  has  been  de- 
scribed seems  excellent. 

When  an  abscess  results  from  appendicitis  or  when  peritonitis  has  de* 


iSurg.   Gyn.  &   Obst.   Dec.    1914.   p.   791. 
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veloped,  drainage  is  necessary.  A  small  amount  of  murky,  thin  fluid  when  the 
appendix  has  not  ruptured  does  not  call  for  drainage,  but  in  the  presence  of 
a  distinct  abscess  or  where  the  appendix  has  ruptured,  particularly  if  the 
clinical  symptoms  show  marked  reaction,  drainage  should  be  employed.  For 
acute  appendicitis,  particularly  if  there  is  to  be  drainage,  I  always  use  the 
McBurney  muscle  splitting  incision.  When  there  is  a  history  of  recurrent 
appendicitis,  or  of  a  so-called  chronic  appendicitis,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  other  lesions,  a  long  incision  near  the  median  line  is  made  unless 
the  diagnosis  can  be  quite  clearly  limited  to  the  region  of  the  appendix  and 
the  terminal  ileum.  Chronic  eases,  as  a  rule,  demand  more  thorough  ex- 
ploration than  can  lie  done  through  a  muscle  splitting  incision,  but  in  acute 
appendicitis  the  McBurney  incision  offers  ample  space  for  removal  of  the 
appendix  and  makes  hernia  after  drainage  much  less  likely  to  occur  than 
if  a  long  rectus  incision  was  made.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  hernia  in  drain- 
age cases  of  appendicitis  when  the  McBurney  incision  is  employed,  and 
even  if  it  occurs  it  usually  gives  but  little  discomfort  and  can  be  readily  re- 
paired; whereas  with  a  rectus  or  median  incision,  especially  if  there  is  drain- 
age, hernia  is  not  uncommon. 

After  making  the  McBurney  incision  and  opening  the  peritoneum  the 
presence  or  absenee  of  free  fluid  is  noted.  The  finger  is  inserted  and  the 
appendix  is  located  by  palpation.  If  there  are  no  adhesions  the  cecum  is 
pulled  up  into  the  wound  and  the  appendix  is  clamped  near  its  base,  if  it  is 
not  gangrenous  at  this  point.  If,  however,  the  appendix  is  adherent,  and 
particularly  if  it  is  gangrenous  and  ruptured,  it  should  be  carefully  isolated 
by  the  finger  and  brought  into  the  wound  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possi- 
ble to  avoid  any  further  spreading  of  the  infection.  Seizing  an  appendix  that 
is  strutted  with  pus,  or  that  has  become  gangrenous,  with  an  ordinary  pedicle 
forceps  is  unwise,  as  the  infiltrated  tissue  will  almost  certainly  be  cut  through 
like  cheese  and  the  bleeding  will  smear  the  pus  over  surfaces  that  other- 
wise might  not  be  infected.  Such  an  appendix  should  be  caught  with  light 
bladed  sponge-holding  forceps  with  corrugations  <in  the  grasping  surface. 
The  forceps  are  not  locked  but  are  closed  just  sufficiently  lo  hold  the  appendix 
while  drawing  it  into  the  wound.  Several  sponge-holding  forceps  are  used 
if  the  base  is  the  first  part  of  the  appendix  that  is  locHted.  The  first  forceps 
seize  the  appendix  near  the  base,  pull  it  up,  and  another  forceps 
it  lower  down  and  make  farther  traction  while  it  is  being  freed  from  the  sur* 
rounding  tissues  with  the  fingers.    In  a  very  fat  patient  it  is  often  diffii-iilt  t(r^ 

recognize  an  infiltrated  appendix  because  a  fatty  tag  or  fold  iImi    ■  mi'il.  i d  j 

may  so  simulate  it  as  to  be  very  confusing.   If  the  finger  can  liiJ     'i     ii 
cleavage  and  follow  this  without  too  much  force  the  HssUeK  can  umimH' 
rated  without  doing  any  material  damage.  Wlicii  an  ohstriielioii  is 
fort  -should  be  made  to  punch  through  it  with  Iht*  flni,»*'r,  tn' 
cleavage  should  he  sought.  If  an  abscess  is  prcM'nt  li  " 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  appendix  and  cecum  if  i"i--il 
surrounding  structures  with  a  moist  gauKc  |if. .[ 
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the  abscess  is  in  the  pelvis  or  when  the  appendix  has  already  ruptured 
into  the  free  peritoneal  cavity  no  gauze  should  be  placed  in  the  abdomen. 
Walling  oflf  abscesses  with  gauze  is  not  so  frequently  done  now  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  If  too  much  gauze  is  placed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
if  it  is  too  roughly  placed  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

While  emptying  the  abscess  the  patient  is  turned  over  on  the  right  side 
for  a  few  minutes  and  the  finger  is  held  in  the  abscess  cavity  to  permit  the 
pus  to  drain  out  of  the  wound  by  gravity.  The  patient  is  then  turned  on 
his  back  and  the  abscess  is  gently  cleaned  until  it  is  dry  with  gauze  sponges 
in  sponge-holding  forceps.  The  stump  of  the  appendix  is  tlien  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  recurrent  or  chronic  appendicitis.  Often  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tie  the  stump  of  the  mesentery  to  the  stump  of  the  appendix  because 
of  infiltration  with  infiammatory  products,  l)ut  otherwise  tlie  technic  is  the 
same.  If  the  appendix  has  not  ruptured  but  seems  to  be  on  tlie  point  of  rup- 
turing, the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  during 
the  manipulations  to  deliver  it,  and  the  wound  should  be  carefully  protected 
with  gauze. 

When  there  is  an  abscess  or  when  the  a|)pendix  has  ruptured,  drainage 
should  always  be  instituted.  This  usually  consists  of  a  single  rubber  tube 
with  only  one  perforation  near  its  end  wliieh  is  inserted  down  to  the  abscess 
cavity  or  into  the  culdesac  of  the  pelvis.  If  the  abseess  cavity  is  rather  large, 
and  particularly  if  there  is  much  bleeding  after  enucleating  the  appendix, 
the  raw  surface  is  packed  firmly  with  dry  gauze  that  is  left  in  place  about 
four  minutes.  This  permits  the  blood  to  clot  and  when  the  packing  is  re- 
moved the  bleeding  is  usually  controlled.  If  it  has  not  entirely  stoj)ped  there 
will  be  only  a  few  bleeding  points  which  may  be  whipped  over  with  a  needle 
and  catgut  and  gently  tied,  or  which  may  be  controlled  by  i)lacing  a  cigarette 
drain  down  to  the  bleeding  points.  When  the  abscess  is  behind  the  ce- 
cum there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  bacteiia  to  be  carried  to  the  ])oste- 
rior  region  of  the  liver  unless  the*  abscess  cavity  is  freely  opened  and  well 
drained.  Here  a  large  cigarette  drain  of  gauze  in  rubi)er  dam  is  carried  into 
the  abscess  cavity  and  in  addition  a  soft  rubber  drainage  tube  with  one  per- 
foration is  i)laced  in  the  i)elvis.  The  drainage  tube  has  an  internal  diameter 
of  about  a  third  of  an  inch.  The  tube  is  suflHcient  to  drain  ofT  the  accumulated 
material  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  to  cause  a  moderate  reaction  from  the  lym- 
phatics, whereas  the  gauze  that  is  carried  to  the  abscess  cavity  produces  a 
much  more  profound  reaction  upon  the  lymphatics  and  consequently  a  more 
marked  reversal  of  the  lymj)hatic  circulation  toward  the  abscess  cavity  than 
the  rubber  tul)e  can  effect.  In  this  way  the  lymphatics,  instead  of  al)sorl>- 
ing  bacteria  from  the  walls  of  the  abscess  and  depositing  them  around  the 
posterior  region  of  the  liver,  will  pour  lym|)h  into  the  region  of  the  gauze 
drainage  in  an  effort  to  extrude  the  gauze.  These  features  of  drainage 
have  been  dealt  with  in  some  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Surgical  Draiuaflrr 
but  their  api)lication  is  |)articularly  inq:)ortant  here  in  order  to  prevent 
diaphragmatic  abscess.     I  feel  that  if  this  precaution  is  taken  in  • 
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located  behind  tlie  cecum  or  colon  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  will  probably 
never  occur.  Since  adopting:  the  measures  that  have  been  described  I  have 
not  had  a  patient  with  subdiaphragmatic  abscess. 

The  drainage  material  is  brought  out  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound. 
The  peritoneum  and  inner  portion  of  the  wound  may  be  partially  closed.  If 
only  a  rubber  tul)e  is  inserted,  which  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary,  except  in 
retrocecal  abscesses,  the  inner  portion  of  the  wound  in  the  peritoneum  and 
transversal  is  muscle  can  be  closed  snugly  around  the  tube  with  two  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  catgut.  If  there  is  a  retrocecal  abscess  or  if  the  pus  is 
very  abundant  a  single  suture  of  silkworm-gut  is  placed  to  reinforce  the  in- 
ner portion  of  the  wound.  This  is  not  tied  tightly  but  barely  approximates 
the  tissues.  The  tube  is  fixed  in  the  wound  by  a  single  silkworm-gut  suture 
in  the  skin.  The  rest  of  the  wound  is  packed  lightly  with  iodoform  gauze 
in  order  to  prevent  i)()cketing  of  the  pus.  If  there  is  a  quantity  of  pus  and 
much  suturing  is  done  the  pus  is  very  likely  to  pocket  and  abscesses  in  the 
abdominal  wall  will  develop.  Later,  if  necessary,  the  wound  can  be  drawn 
together  with  adhesive  plaster.  Tacking  the  wound  lightly  with  iodoform 
gauze  often  prevents  any  suppuration  in  the  raw  surface  even  though  pus 
drains  over  it,  because  the  gauze  causes  a  reversal  of  the  local  lymphatic 
circulation,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  infection. 

Patients  that  recpiire  drainage  are  placed  in  bed  with  the  head  of  the  bed 
elevated  eighteen  inches.  The  extreme  Fowler  position  is  no  longer  used 
in  these  cases,  as  the  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  bed  seems  sufficient. 
The  patient  may  also  be  turiuMl  slightly  to  the  right  side,  especially  for 
the  first  forty-eight  hours.  This  ])(>sition,  however,  if  uncomfortable  need 
not  be  maintained.  The  stomach  is  washed  out  and  the  patient  is  given 
hot  water  by  mouth.  A  dram  of  bi(»arbonat(»  of  soda  and  half  an  ounce 
of  glucose  in  eight  ounces  ol  a  one  j)er  cent  salt  solution  are  injected 
slowly  into  the  rectum  every  four  hours.  If  there  is  extension  perito- 
nitis continuous  rectal  saline*  with  a  smaller  amount  of  glucose  and  soda  may  be 
used.  This  is  given  under  low  j)ressure,  but  if  very  disagreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient is  discontinued  and  given  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  In  very  ill  cases  hypo- 
dermoclysis  of  Locke's  solution  should  be  given  beneath  the  axilla.  If  the 
Locke's  solution  is  absorbed  too  slowly  or  causes  much  soreness,  it  may  be 
replaced  by  sterile  distilled  water,  or  the  distilled  Avater  may  be  given  for 
twelve  hours  and  then  the  Locke's  solution  for  twelve  hours.  The  objection 
to  using  hy])odermoclysis  in  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  abdomen  is  that 
the  site  of  the  hypodermoclysis  may  become  infected  by  the  hematogenous 
transfer  of  bacteria.  The  method  here  described  may,  of  course,  be  used  for 
the  treatment  of  })eritonitis  due  to  other  causes  than  appendicitis. 

PERICOLONIC  BANDS 

^      '      '^r  veils,  or  kinks  about   the   terminal  ileum,  cecum,   ascending 

'^«ive  attracted  much  attention  in  recent  vears.    The  Lane 

"Ve  terminal  ileum  usuallv  about  two  to  three  inches 

T  important.     The  veils  or  bands  about  the  cecum 
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and  ascending  colon  are  probably  less  likely  to  produce  symptoms  than  the 
Lane  band,  because  the  caliber  of  the  large  bowel  is  much  larger  than  of  the 
ileum  and  it  requires,  consequently,  greater  encroachment  on  the  lumen  of  the 
cecum  or  colon  to  produce  interference  with  the  flow  of  the  feeal  current.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  Lane  band,  which  reduces  the  caliber  of  the  ileum  to  a  third  of  its 
normal,  may  cause  colicky  pain  and  symptoms  that  are  often  attributed  to  ap- 
pendicitis. It  is  highly  important  in  every  ease  of  recurrent  or  ehronic  appen- 
dicitis to  examine  the  terminal  ileum  for  at  least  six  inches  from  the  ileocecal 
valve.  It  is  better  to  examine  it  for  several  feet  in  ehronic  eases  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  a  Meckel  diverticulum. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  bands  and  veils  about  the  cecum  and  as- 
cending colon  by  Jackson,  of  Kansas  City,  whose  name  has  been  prominently 
associated  with  these  lesions  in  this  region,  just  as  Lane's  ha.s  been  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum. 

J,  W.  Long,  of  (ireensboro,  X.  C,  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
bands  or  veils  of  the  ascending  colon  or  cecum.  His  early  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  before  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyne- 
cologists, September  23,  1896,  and  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  that  year. 

In  women,  bands  or  adhesions  between  the  sigmoid  and  the  base  of  the 
left  broad  ligament  may  occur  with  almost  the  same  regularity  as  bands  in 
the  terminal  ileum,  cecum,  or  ascending  colon.  Hubert  A,  Royster,^  of  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C,  has  called  attention  to  the  bands  in  this  region  and  has  secured 
excellent  results  in  many  cases  of  left-sided  pain  by  reeognizing  and  dividing 
these  sigmoid  bands. 

No  typical  operation  can  be  done  for  these  bands.  An  exact  etiology 
has  not  been  definitely  determined.  Many  investigators  from  enibryologic  stud- 
ies assert  that  the  bands  are  a  perversion  o£  normal  proces.ses.  Though  due 
to  abnormal  embrj'ologic  development  of  the  peritoneum  it  is  also  true  that 
their  effect  may  be  at  least  accentuated  by  irritating  or  inflammatory  proc- 
esses in  their  neighborhood  and  thus  a  vicious  circle  is  established.  Un- 
doubtedly bands  and  adhesions  may  occur  solely  as  the  result  of  peritonitis 
but  the  typical  bands  that  have  been  mentioned  scom  to  be  due  to  abnormal- 
ities of  development.  Hertzler*  deals  very  fully  with  the  anatomy  and  the 
embryologic  development  of  peritoneal  bands  and  ligaments  and  shows  how 
they  may  occur. 

If  they  are  causing  no  symptoms  and  there  is  no  degree  of  obfltrnction 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  treatment.  If,  however,  the  bands  or  adhesions 
are  causing  symptoms  or  arc  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  intesliup  they 
should  be  divided.  The  method  of  division  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  lo- 
cation and  the  character  of  the  band.  The  Lane  band,  which  is  usually  nar- 
row and  spreads  out  in  a  fan-shaped  manner,  is  isolated  as  far  as  possible 
and  carefully  divided  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.  By  HividiMi^ji.  «m«ll  imrl 
of  the  band  at  a  time  and  making  it  tense  while  puslii 
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injury  to  the  mesenteric  vessels  is  avoided.  Occasionally  a  blunt  instru- 
ment may  be  inserted  beneath  the  band  but  this  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  it  can  be  done  without  force,  for  otherwise  injury  may  be  done  to 
the  mesentery  itself.  After  division  of  the  bands  recontraction  at  least  to  the 
same  extent  as  existed  at  first  probably  does  not  occur,  but  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  possibility  of  a  recurrence,  the  raw  surface  is  covered  by  approxi- 
mating the  mesentery  of  the  ileum  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  make  a 
fold  of  the  mesentery  and  cause  the  mesentery,  where  it  was  uncovered  be- 
cause of  severing  the  Lane  band,  to  grow  together.  This  results  in  a  slight 
loop  of  the  ileum  which  is  sharp  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  function  of 
the  ileum.  A  band  to  the  cecum,  the  ascending  colon,  or  the  sigmoid  is  di- 
vided transversely  and  the  healthy  tissues  at  the  transverse  ends  of  the  incision 
are  approximated  by  a  few  sutures.  If  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  even  a  partial 
recurrence  and  if  the  tissues  cannot  be  .satisfactorily  approximated  a  free  graft 
from  the  omentum  may  be  used  as  was  described  in  the  protection  of  the  in- 
jured duodenum. 

THE  TERMINAL  SIGMOID,  THE  RECTUM,  AND  ANUS 
Diseases  of  the  terminal  sigmoid  and  the  rectum  may  be  treated  as  in 
the  same  general  anatomical  division.  The  excellent  work  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  terminal  sigmoid  by  W.  J.  Mayo'  sliows  that  in  the  terminal  two  inches 
of  the  sigmoid  there  is  a  distinct  change  in  the  anatomic  structure  which 
bears  considerable  reseinblnnce  to  the  rectum  jnst  above  the  anal  canal.  There 
is  a  longitudinal  arrangement  of  the  raucous  membrane  at  the  end  of  the 
sigmoid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rectum  there  is  a  rudimentary  sphincter 
which  forms  a  well  marked  resisting  constriction  to  the  readily  dilatable 
sigmoid  from  above  and  to  the  rectum  from  below.  It  is  here  that  cancer 
is  likely  to  occur. 

Operation  for  eancer  in  this  region  always  involves  removal  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  rectum  along  with  the  terminal  sigmoid.  As  the  first 
stage  of  this  operation  an  enterostomy  is  usually  done.  This  should  be  a  com- 
plete sigmoidostomy,  preferably  Alixter's  operation,  so  as  to  divert  the  fecal 
current  entirely,  and  it  should  be  done  at  least  a  week  before  the  radical 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  affected  bowel.  If  the  cancer  is  located 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  rectosigmoid  junction,  which  occasionally  occurs, 
and  is  not  far  advanced  it  may  be  removed  from  within  the  peritoneal  cavity 
by  a  thorough  inoi)ilizatif)ii  of  the  lower  sigmoid  and  upper  rectum,  followed 
by  an  end-to-end  union  of  the  intestine  and  later  a  restoration  of  the  con- 
tinuity ot  the  fecal  current  by  uniting  the  bowel  at  the  site  of  the  sigmoidos- 
tomy. 

^Wh«n  the  tumor  is  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  sigmoid  and  the  patient 

t  too  fat  the  tube  method  of  Balfour  may  often  be  u-sed  with  advantage 

The  sigmoid  is  well  mobilized  by  incising 

the  tomor  is  delivered  into  the  wound  as 

TV,  616  to  621. 
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far  as  possible.  The  growth  is  oxcisod  attar  first  divkliiip,  clamping,  and 
tying  the  mesentery.  The  bowel  is  divided  at  least  two  inches  beyond  the 
apparent  margins  of  the  growth.  According  to  Handley  font  inches  is 
better,  as  the  cancer  cells  may  he  found  in  apparently  healthy  intestinal 
tissue  this  distance,  beyond  the  obvious  limits  of  the  tumor.  A  rubber  tube, 
with  the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  rectal  tube,  but  with  an  internal  diam- 
eter of  about  one-half  inch,  is  inserted  into  the  proximal  end  of  the 
sigmoid  for  three  inches  and  is  fixed  by  a  suture  to  the  proximal  (oral) 
end.  A  pursestnng  suture  is  placed  around  this  end  of  the  bowel  and  tied 
snugly  so  as  to  make  the  junction  between  the  tube  and  the  bowel  water 
tight.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the  distal  end  of  the  bowel 
and  protrudes  through  the  anus.  It  is  then  pidled  on  and  in  this  manner 
the  divided  bowel  is  approximated  and  is  united  by  sutures.  These  sutures 
may  be  of  chromic  cafjiut  and  the  first  row  should  co-apt  the  mucous  mem- 
brane accurately.  Further  traction  on  the  tube  induces  n)ore  invagination 
which  may  be  assisted  by  steadying  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel  with 
Allis  forceps.  Another  row  of  .sutures  is  placed  to  hold  the  bowel  in  this 
position  and  under  further  traction  a  third  row  can  also  be  placed  if  neces- 
sarj-.  If  the  omentum  is  available  it  is  fastened  around  the  line  of  suture 
with  a  few  stitches.  Feeal  nialter  will  pass  through  the  tube  for  several  days 
until  the  danger  of  distention  from  gas  is  over.  This  method  is  valuable  in 
certain  cases  but  cannot  be  readily  used  when  there  is  an  excessive  amount 
of  fat  as  the  invagination  of  the  fat  may  produce  obstruction  or  necrosis. 

Cancer  of  the  upper  rectum  or  of  the  rectosigmoid  bowel  which  cannot 
be  eradicated  with  the  pivscrvatiou  of  ])eritoneal  covering  on  the  distal  part 
of  the  bowel,  sh^iuld  be  treated  bv  llie  lw<>  stajre  operation.  This  method,  as 
described  by  C.  II.  Mayo,  consists,  first,  In  an  exploratory  incision  near  the 
midline.  Through  this  incision  the  liver  is  examined  with  the  hand  and 
search  is  made  for  nietaslases.  If  there  are  a  few  enlarged  glands  which  are 
not  fixed  and  ajipear  to  be  soft,  the  operation  is  not  roiitraindicated,  if  the 
growth  itself  can  be  well  mobiliKcil  and  iberc  are  no  other  metastases.  After 
first  dividing  and  tying  the  mesentery,  the  sigmoid  is  clamped  and  divided  with 
an  electric  cautery  well  above  the  growth.  The  two  stumps  are  disinfected 
with  the  actual  cautery  and  the  ends  are  closed  by  a  continuous  mattress  suture." 
The  mesentery  of  the  lower  end  is  ligated  and  separated  from  the  snemm  lui  far 
down  as  possible  and  the  end  of  the  bowel  is  turned  into  the  eulde-ac  by  the  aide  of 
the  growth.  The  pelvis  is  closed  off  by  suturing  the  back  of  Hie  bltuldci 
male  or  the  uterus  and  broad  ligament  in  the  female  to  the  po.sterior  pai 
peritoneum.  In  this  nuinner  the  distal  end  of  the  bowel  including  the  i! 
is  isolated  in  the  pelvis.  A  two-inch  incision  is  then  made  to  the  left  9^ 
midline,  splitting  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  is  ' 
peritoneum.    The  jjroximal  end  of  the  bowel  which  has  b« 

•Mayo  Clinka,   19K^  p.  .135. 
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is  drawn  through  this  incision  and  sutured  to  the  peritoneum  and  tranaver- 
salis  fascia  within  the  abdomen  by  slightly  everting  the  outer  edge  of  the 
wound.  Sutures  are  so  placed  that  the  closed  end  of  the  bowel  will  project 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  skin.  This  stump  is  twisted  three  quar- 
ters of  a  complete  turn,  as  advised  by  Lilienthal,  and  is  pushed  down  and 
sutured  to  the  anterior  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  In  this  way  spiral 
valves  are  created  within  the  lumen  of  the  stump  of  the  sigmoid  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  pressure  of  the  fibers  from  the  rectus  mu.scle,  gives  satis- 
factory control  over  Iho  bowel  movemciil.    Tliis  (ii;ikfs  a  pcnriniient  artificial 
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anus  in  the  left  rectus  untscle  and  if  jimperly  attended  to  is  very  much  less 
inconvenient  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be. 

Six  days  later  the  second  sta^e  of  the  operation  is  done.  This  operation 
is  performed  according  t'l  W.  J  Miiyo's  modification  of  Kraske's  operation. 
^Ip-  .>i^<.:..~  .1,..  „«.,„  „.;.v,  „  ,..  ^n  incision  is  made  from  near  the  anna 

to  '  niid'lii'  and  the  base  of  the  saer\mi  on 

th'  .  i.'l  I'l'tracted  from  the  coccyx 

ar  I-  ii.s  attached  to  the  sides  of 
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the  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  separated  all  the  way  around  these  bones.  The 
Hacrum  is  divided  transversely  with  a  chisel  about  the  second  foramen  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  entire  coccyx  are  removed.  The  middle 
sacral  artery  may  require  ligation  (Fig.  579}. 

In  mobilizing  the  sigmoid,  particularly  in  its  lower  portion,  care  must 
always  be  exercised  to  avoid  injury  to  the  ureters.  If  one  ureter  is  involved 
in  the  growth  or  if  it  is  injured  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  transplanted 
into  the  bladder,  its  upper  end  may  be  securely  tied  and  the  kidney  will 
eventually  atrophy  and  does  not,  according  to  W.  J.  Mayo,  give  any  further 
trouble.    Of  course,  the  other  ureter  and  kidney  must  be  normal  and  uninjured. 

In  dissecting  out  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  after  the  levator  ani 
muscles  are  well  defined,  the  hand  is  inserted  into  the  wound  and  the  struc- 
tures posterior  to  the  rectum  are  shelled  out,  keeping  close  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum  and  packing  the  cavity  with  hot  moist  gauze  in  order  to  pre- 
vent bleeding.  It  is  important  to  take  the  fat  surrounding  the  rectum.  The 
dissection  is  carried  laterally,  dividing  the  levator  ani  muscles  from  their 
lateral  attachments  to  the  pelvic  wall  after  first  clamping  them  with  large 
pedicle  forceps  in  order  to  crush  the  vessels.  Traction  made  on  the  loop  of  the 
bowel  which  is  drawn  into  the  wound,  greatly  facilitates  the  dissection.  The 
lining  of  the  anal  canal  is  dissected  out  from  below  as  in  the  Whitehead  operation, 
and  the  whole  segment  of  bowel  along  with  the  attached  mucosa  of  the  anal  canal 
is  delivered  (Fig.  580).  The  bleeding  vessels  are  controlled  by  being  whipped  over 
with  catgut  and  the  wound  is  closed  by  eliminating  dead  spaces  as  far  as  can 
be  done  without  tension  with  sutures  of  catgut,  lightly  packing  the  spaces 
that  remain  with  iodoform  gauze.  Drainage  is  brought  out  posteriorly. 
The  skin  wound  is  closed  with  internii)te(l  sutures  of  silkworm-gut. 

According  to  C.  11.  Mayo,  this  second  step  should  be  done  in  six  days. 
If  deferred  to  eight  or  ten  days  a  slough  often  occurs  and  there  may  be  leak- 
age of  the  intestinal  contents  or  infection  from  the  cancer.  Coffey \s  method 
of  inserting  a  tube  through  the  rectum  up  to  the  divided  bowel,  fastening 
it  at  this  point  with  sutures,  and  then  inverting  the  bowel  and  pulling  it 
down  in  this  way  is  excellent  if  the  growth  is  sufficiently  small  to  permit 
the  tube  and  is  not  too  firmly  fixed. 

If  the  cancer  is  about  the  middle  of  the  rectum  it  may  be  removed  by 
the  Mayo  modification  of  the  Kraske  operation.  The  exposure  is  as  has  been 
described  in  the  second  stage  of  the  combined  abdominal  and  perineal  opera- 
tion. After  exposing  the  rectum  by  removing  the  coccyx  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  .sacrum  at  the  second  sacral  foramen  the  rectum  is  mobilized  above  the 
disease  and  the  peritoneum  o|)ened  anteriorly  and  packed  with  gauze.  The 
sigmoid  is  pulled  down  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  is  divided  as 
close  to  its  origin  as  possible  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  ni]BflE9UB 
communicating  branches  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  >ry 

permit  collateral  circulation.     The  two  folds  of  the 
and  all  the  fat  and  fascia  adjacent  to  the  rectum  » 
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gauze  dissection.  Its  lateral  atlacliments  are  clampeil  and  cut.  The  bowel  is 
separated  in  front  from  the  bladder  and  urethra  in  man  or  from  the  vag- 
ina and  cervix  in  woman.  It  now  lies  attached  at  its  npper  and  lower 
ends.  The  bowel  is  doubly  clamped  and  divided  just  above  the  external 
sphincter  and  is  doubly  clamped  well  above  the  disease  and  divided  and  the 
diseased  segment  is  removed.  The  upper  stump,  which  has  been  clamped, 
is  disinfected  with  a  cautery,  lipated  with  stout  silk,  and  brought  down 
through  the  anus  an  inch  outside  of  the  anus.  It  is  important  that  there 
shall  he  no  tension  on  the  bnwel.     If  tliere   is.  Die  peritnneum  must  he  in- 


I 


cised  more  freely  at  the  side  of  the  sigmoid  and  the  resisting  bands  severed. 
The  gauze  packing  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  removed  and  the  peritoneum 
is  attached  to  the  bowel  with  interrupted  sutures.  The  stumps  of  the  levator 
ani  musele.s  are  sutured  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bowel.  Drainage 
is  provided  by  a  tidie  and  a  cigarette  drain  and  the  rest  of  the  wound  is 
closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm-gut.  The  lower  end  of  the  bowel 
may  be  left  ligated  for  two  days  m-  sometimes  longer  with  but  little  discom- 
This  will  add  greatly  to  the  healing  of  the  wound  without  infection, 
if  two  days  the  ligature  is  removed  or  if  the  patient  is  comfortable 
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it  can  be  left  in  position  still  longer.  When  it  is  removed  a  tube  is  placed 
in  the  bowel  which  will  conduct  off  most  of  the  discharges  and  so  lessen  the 
chances  of  infection. 

Often  so  much  of  the  bowel  is  involved  that  it  is  unwise  to  save  the 
sphincters.  Here  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  may  be  brought  out  through 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sacral  wound,  though  this  makes  an  artificial  anus 
that  is  difficult  to  clean  and  is  unsatisfactor}',  so  it  is  probably  better  to  es- 
tablish an  abdominal  anus.  If  this  is  done  it  should  be  according  to  the 
method  which  has  been  described  for  the  combined  abdominal  and  perineal 
excision  in  two  stages  in  which  the  upper  stump  of  the  sigmoid  is  brought 
through  the  split  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  twisted  three-quarters  of 
a  turn  in  order  to  aid  in  the  control  of  the  bowel. 

In  cancer  in  the  anal  canal  or  of  the  rectum  near  the  anus  the  operation  is 
performed  as  follows :  The  skin  around  the  anus  is  incised,  reflected  toward 
the  anal  canal,  and  fastened  with  a  ligature  or  suture.  From  this  incision 
around  the  anus  a  straight  cut  is  made  anteriorly  and  one  posteriorly.  The 
anus  and  rectum,  with  the  sphincters,  are  separated  from  their  surroundings, 
leaving  as  much  fat  and  fascia  attached  to  the  anus  and  rectum  as  possible. 
Pulling  on  the  ligatured  anus  aids  the  dissection.  The  rectum  is  mobilized 
by  inserting  the  fingers  posteriorly  and  stripping  tlie  tissues  from  the  coccyx 
and  lower  sacrum.  The  levator  ani  muscles  are  clamped  and  divided  on  the 
side  and  the  rectum  is  separated  in  front  from  the  urethra  in  the  male  as  in 
the  first  stage  of  a  perineal  prostatectomy.  A  sound  is  placed  in  the  urethra 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  urethra.  In  woman  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  may 
be  incised  to  aid  the  dissection.  The  bowel  is  brought  down  so  that  a  part 
of  the  rectum  which  is  two  inches  above  the  apparent  margins  of  the  growth 
is  flush  with  the  skin  of  the  anus  and  can  be  fastened  in  tliis  position  without 
too  much  tension.  The  stumps  of  tlie  levator  ani  muscles  and  the  clamped 
vessels  are  sutured  over  with  cat«?ut.  If  possible,  the  rectum  is  twisted 
slightly  according  to  the  practice  of  (iersuny  in  order  to  aid  in  the  control 
of  the  bowel.  It  is  amputated  and  the  stump  fastened  to  the  skin  or  as 
near  the  skin  as  possible  with  interrupted  sutures  of  linen  or  silk.  If  can- 
cer of  the  anus  or  of  the  anal  canal  is  fairly  advanced  both  inguinal  regions 
should  be  dissected,  as  the  lymphatics  from  the  anal  canal,  especially  from 
its  external  portion,  go  chiefly  to  the  inguinal  regions. 

Occasionally,  in  early  cancer  of  the  rectum  when  it  is  low  down,  the 
anus  may  be  thoroughly  dilated  and  the  tumor  seized  through  a  speculum  and 
removed  with  an  electric  cautery.  Care  should  be  taken  to  manipulate 
the  tumor  as  little  as  possible  and  the  wound  should  be  closed  with  sutures 
of  stout  catgut  which  will  prevent  bleeding  and  which  are  inserted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  decrease  the  caliber  of  the  bowel  as  little  as  possible. 

Sometimes  when  the  growth  is  freely  movable  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  the  sphincter  muscles  may  be  preserved  by  merely  dissecting  out 
the  mucosa  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anus,  as  in  the  Whitehead  operation 
for  hemorrhoids.    After  going  above  the  region  of  the  sphincter  the  external 
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layers  of  the  bowel  wall  are  cut  through  and  the  rectum  is  mobilized.  It  is 
then  pulled  down,  divided  above  the  cancer  through  its  healthy  portion  and 
sutured  to  the  skin. 

As  a  rule,  too  great  an  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  function  of  the 
sphincter  in  operations  on  the  rectum.  In  a  very  early  growth  this  may 
sometimes  be  done,  but  not  infrequently  the  effort  to  preserve  the  sphincter 
leads  to  an  operation  that  is  not  sufficiently  complete,  and  consequently 
there  is  an  early  recurrence. 

In  cancer  of  the  rectum  where  as  much  as  eight  inches  of  the  bowel 
must  be  removed  and  where  the  lower  margin  of  the  cancer  is  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  from  the  sphincter  ani,  the  method  of  Kraske  is  a  satisfactory 
operation.  This  may  be  followed  by  bringing  the  bowel  through  the  anus  or 
by  a  sacral  anus,  though  a  permanent  colostomy  is,  as  a  rule,  more  satis- 
factory. 

If  dissection  can  be  safely  made  no  closer  than  two  and  one-half  inches 
to  the  anus  the  sphincter  may  be  saved  and  the  bowel  ends  may  be  united. 
The  upper  end  of  the  rectum  is  much  smaller  than  the  lower  end  and  is 
largely  surrounded  by  peritoneum.  The  upper  end  is  split  on  the  surface 
opposite  its  mesentery  for  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  to  make  it  of  the 
same  caliber  as  the  lower  portion.  It  is  best  to  rotate  the  bowel  so  as  to 
bring  the  peritoneal  surface  posterior.  This  should  be  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  make  too  great  tension  on  the  mesenteric  border.  Half  a 
turn  of  the  bowel  will  secure  the  desired  position  and  at  the  same  time 
will  not  interfere  too  greatly  with  its  nutrition.  Through  and  through 
sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  are  placed  so  as  to  invert  the  mucosa, 
and  over  this  a  second  row  of  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  silk  is  inserted. 
Melted  vaseline  if  poured  over  the  cavity  of  the  wound  seems,  accord- 
ing to  C.  H.  Mayo,  to  prevent  infection.  Drainage  from  the  dead  spaces 
is  provided  by  bringing  tubes  out  through  the  sacral  wound.  The  sphincter 
ani  is  divulsed  and  may  best  be  put  out  of  commission  by  dividing  it  anteriorly 
with  an  electric  cauterv. 

In  small  early  cancers  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lower  rectum  the  pro- 
cedure as  practiced  by  Bevan^  seems  excellent.  Of  course,  this  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  small  beginning  cancers  that  have  not  infiltrated  the  whole  wall 
of  the  bowel  and  are  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  rectum.  The  patient  is 
placed  face  down  and  with  the  table  broken,  similar  to  the  Trendelenburg 
position,  only  the  patient  lies  on  his  abdomen  instead  of  on  his  back.  This 
position  is  useful  in  any  sacral  operation  on  the  rectum.  An  incision  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length  is  made  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  anus  in  the  midline.  The  coccyx  is  exposed  and  excised  from  the 
sacrum  with  bone  cutting  forceps.  The  tissues  on  each  side  are  retracted 
and,  beginning  at  the  anus,  posteriorly,  the  anus  and  rectum  are  divided 
upward  for  four  inches  (Fig.  581).  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  rec- 
tum are  caught  with  clamps  as  the  division  proceeds.     If  in  the  course  of 
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disseoiion  uo  meUstasis  is  found  and  il  is  demonst  rated  that  the  cancer  is 
early  and  has  uot  peueiraled  the  bowel  wall,  it  is  removed  with  an  electric 
cautery,  eroiner  well  beyond  the  apparent  margins  of  the  growth  and  catting 
through  the  whole  wall  of  the  rectum  until  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  is 
reeognizeil  Fig.  5!>3  .  In  a  male,  a  sound  in  the  urethra  prevents  in- 
jur}' to  the  urethra.  The  wound  left  by  removing  the  eaneer  is  closed  by 
interrupted  sutures  of  linen  or  stout  catgut  in  a  large  carved  needle  which 
approximate  the  wound  and  control  the  hemorrhage  Fiir.  383'.  The  pos- 
terior rectal  wound  is  close<I.  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  incision,  with 
interrupted  sutures  of  linen  wbit-h  are  tie«l  with  the  knots  inside  of  the  liunen 
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tion,  during  which  time  the  bowel  is  emptied  by  sdupsiid  enemas  and  the 
diet  restricted  to  liquids. 

The  operation  to  be  done  fop  prolapse  of  the  rectum  depends  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease  aiid  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  children  moat  cases 
can  be  cured  without  operation.  Attention  to  the  diet,  mild  laxatives,  and 
avoiding  strain  at  stool  will  often  effect  a  cure  in  young  children.  In  adults, 
a  fresh  prolapse  may  be  treated  by  replacement  and  by  strapping  the  buttocks 
together  with   adhesive   plaster.     An   incomplete   prolapse,   that    is.    one    in 
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which  the  mucosa  descends,  or  a  complete  prolapse  in  which  all  coats  o£  the 
rectum  come  down  but  with  the  sphincter  still  retaining  some  of  its  power, 
is  very  satisfactorily  treated  by  linear  cauterization  with  a  thermo  or  elec- 
tric cautery.  The  prolapse  is  pulled  down  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
patient  in  the  dorsal  position,  and  the  cauterization  begins  at  the  highest 
internal  point  of  the  prolapse,  continues  downward,  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  bowel,  and  terminates  just  above  the  sphincter.  The  cautery  should 
be  carried  through  the  mucosa  and  just  into  the  muscular  coat,  Four  or 
five  of  these  incisions  are  made  parallel  to  each  other  and  with  a  narrow 
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strip  o£  lioultliY  iiincosH  Iictwecn  Mu*h  lim*  of  caiitfrizjitidii  (Fip.  !)84).  Tlie 
prolapse  is  tlicn  rt'iliiccd  tiiul  tin?  pnilrusiini  is  kept  ii1m>vo  the  frrasp  of  the 
sphincter  liy  siiluriti;;  tlie  imns.  KellriL'j:  Speetr  sutures  the  iiiius  with  a 
stout  silk  thread  in  ;i  eiirveil  needle,  l>ei;iiiniii^  iieiir  the  median  raphe  in 
front  and  passinji  the  suture  eoinpielely  iiround  the  anus.  It  is  then  drawn 
tiplit  ami  tied  so  tlnit  U"t  even  a  irrimveil  din-i-ior  esm  he  iiisprted  into  tlie 
anal  eaiial.     The  ])atit-iil   reitmins  in  )>ed  ami  lias  a   diet   that  will   leave  as 


littli'  ri'sidue  as  jni>-tl.lv.  !!,■  is  L'iven  a  ■iniin  ..f  p-wdei-ed  .ipiuiii  liy  mouth 
every  day.  At  the  end  i-t'  ;i  we<-k  llh'  lUlr^e^Ir)llL'  is  rut,  lull  the  patient  is 
kept  in  lied  for  aimlher  week,  heinu'  tiiven  iiuiiriu'-iii  by  the  itmiilh  to  keep 
the  feeal  niatler  Mifl.  and  u-iii^  a  lied  jiaii  I'nr  iJie  luiwel  inoveineiits. 

When  the  prolapse  sei'tiis  ii..  involve  uin-t  ■>(  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
an  incisiiin  may  he  nuide  fnun  the  pnsirrii't-  pai'i  ..f  the  anus  to  llie  eoeeyx. 


Tho  wall  of  the  reetum  is  sutured  to  the  thick  fascia  and  ligaments  in  the 
neighborhood  and  a  reef  may  be  taken  in  the  levator  ani  rausclea.  With  a 
complete  prolapse  and  weak  sphincter,  especially  in  eldurly  people,  the  pro- 
lapse is  amputated  by  carefully  cutting  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
prolapsed  rectum  with  a  transverse  incision  near  the  anus  and  suturing 
the  part  of  the  bowel  near  the  anus  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  upper 
segment  of  the  prolapsed  portion  as  high  up  as  the  sutures  can  be  con- 
veniently placed.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  any  structures  that 
may  be  in  the  culdesac  and  to  prevent  soiling  the  peritoneum.  This  trans- 
verse incision  is  continued,  cutting  a  short  distance  at  a  time  and  immediately 
suturing  what  has  been  cut  until  the  whole  prolapsed  segment  has  been  re- 
moved. These  sutures,  which  are  of  linen  or  silk,  are  reinforced  by  a  continu- 
ous suture  approximating  the  mucosa  of  the  bowel. 


If  an  abdominal  operation  seems  wiser  the  operation  of  Moschcowitz  is 
satisfactory.  Here  a  median  abdominal  incision  is  made  from  the  pubis  to 
umbilicus  and  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  extreme  Trendelenburg  position. 
If  the  prolapse  is  in  a  woman,  linen  or  silk  sutures  are  passed  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  culdesac  of  Douglas  and  tied.  The  lowest  suture  is  one 
inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  culdesac.  Six  or  eight  sutures  arc  passed,  one 
above  the  other,  placing  as  many  sutures  as  necessary  to  bring  the  peritoneum 
together  without  too  much  tension  and  so  obliterating  the  culdesac  of  Doug- 
las. An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  some  of  the  pelvic  fascia  in  each  of 
these  sutures,  particularly  over  the  levator  ani  muscles.  When  the  sutures 
reach  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus  these  structures  are  included  and 
the  peritoneum  and  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum  are  also  grasped  in  each 
suture.     Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  uterine  and  the  internal  iliae 
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vessels.  In  elderly  women  the  uterus  is  sewed  firmly  to  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall  after  the  culdesac  has  been  obliterated.  No  fixation  of  the 
colon  or  sigmoid  to  the  abdominal  wall  is  done,  as  this  is  useless.  The 
after-treatment  is  the  same  as  after  any  other  laparotomy.  Moschcowitz's 
operation  is  based  on  the  theory  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  is  due  to 
relaxation  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which  permits  a  descent  of  the  rectum,  and 
that  sutures  placed  in  the  manner  indicated  will  take  up  the  slack  in  this 
fascia  and  afford  a  firm  support  because  of  the  close  attachment  of  this  fascia 
to  the  peritoneum  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  peritoneum  unites  when 
firmly  approximated. 

Abscesses  around  the  rectum  in  the  ischiorectal  fossa  should  be  opened 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  can  be  reasonably  made.  The  incision  is  so  made 
as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  sphincter,  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  cav- 
ity explored.  The  various  compartments  are  gently  broken  down  and  the 
wound  is  lightly  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  packing  is  changed 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  If  the  abscess  is  comparatively  small  it 
may  be  opened  under  local  anesthesia,  tube  drainage  instituted  for  a  few 
days  until  much  of  the  reaction  has  subsided  and  then  the  wound  is  gently 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze  which  has  been  soaked  in  five  per  cent  solution 
of  balsam  of  Peru  in  castor  oil.  Tlie  bowels  are  kept  constipated  for  a  few  days, 
and  afterwards  mild  laxatives  are  taken  to  keep  the  bowel  movements  soft. 
Such  an  abscess  may  result  in  a  sinus  but  will  heal  in  a  short  time.  If  there 
is  communication  with  the  bowel  a  fistula  will  result,  but  if  the  sphincter 
is  cut  when  the  abscess  is  first  opened  an  unnecessary  amount  of  raw  surface 
will  be  exposed  to  the  pus  before  the  local  tissues  have  acquired  sufficient 
resistance  against  the  infection  and  serious  harm  may  be  done.  Inconti- 
nence will  freciuently  follow.  After  the  fistula  has  well  formed,  however, 
operation  may  be  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  more  satisfactory  results.  A 
fistula  may  be  small  and  open  near  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  opening 
usually  is  much  nearer  the  anus  than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  If  the  opening 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  the  old  operation  of  introducing  a  grooved 
director  and  splitting  the  tissues  over  it,  including  the  sphincter  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  sphincter,  gives  satisfactory  results,  provided  the  tract  of  the 
fistula  is  dissected  out  or  thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  actual  cautery. 
The  wound  is  packed  with  gauze  every  day  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  granu- 
lations have  become  healthy.  The  sphincter  should  always  be  cut  at  right  an- 
gles to  its  fibers.  If  cut  obliquely,  control  of  the  sphincter  is  often  lost, 
but  even  after  a  right-angle  section  incontinence  occasionally  results.  When 
this  does  occur  a  subsequent  operation  is  done  to  dissect  out  the  ends  of  the 
sphincter  and  unite  them  with  buried  sutures  of  fine  tanned  catgut. 

In  a  complicated  fistula,  particularly  of  the  horseshoe  type,  the  operation 
as  described  for  simple  fistula  is  unsatisfactory.  Complicated  fistulas  that 
arise  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  anus  almost  always  unite  at  a  common 
point  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  anus.  Here  the  sphincter  is  divided 
at  a  right  angle  to  its  fibers  and  the  various  tracts  are  made  to  communicate. 
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Packing,  which  is  renewed  every  day  or  every  two  days,  together  with  the 
usual  treatment  for  control  of  the  bowels,  is  carried  out. 

In  a  few  instances  the  tract  of  the  fistula  can  be  dissected  out  and  the 
wound  completely  sutured.  This  may  be  done  in  the  simpler  fistulas  where 
the  tract  is  well  organized  and  the  scar  tissue  around  it  presents  a  defi- 
nite tube.  In  a  complicated  fistula  if  the  opening  into  the  bowel  can  be  closed 
and  the  fistula  thereby  converted  into  a  sinus,  the  results  are  often  much  more 
satisfactory. 

The  operation  of  Elting  consists  of  mobilizing  the  mucosa  of  the  anal 
canal  and  lower  rectum  as  in  the  Whitehead  operation  for  hemorrhoids  and 
dissecting  it  free  for  a  short  distance  above  the  internal  opening  of  the  fistula. 
The  mucosa  is  drawn  down  and  the  excess  amputated.  The  mucosa  is  then 
fastened  to  the  skin  around  the  anus  with  interrupted  sutures  of  linen  or 
silk.  Only  the  mucous  membrane  with  its  submucosa  is  dissected  free  in 
this  operation  and  the  line  of  cleavage  should  be  carefully  observed,  for 
if  the  muscular  coat  is  included  the  operation  is  more  difficult  and  proper 
mobilization  cannot  be  effected.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Elting  operation 
is  that  stricture  may  result. 

E.  S.  Judd  has  modified  the  Elting  operation  by  making  the  incision 
only  half  way  around  the  circumference  of  the  anus  on  the  side  of  the  fis- 
tula and  extending  the  dissection  well  above  the  internal  opening  of  the 
fistula.  The  mucosa  of  the  bowel  on  this  side  is  pulled  down,  the  excess 
cut  away  and  the  stump  sutured  to  the  skin  of  the  anus  with  silk  or 
linen.  This  avoids  the  possibility  of  a  stricture  which  may  occur  after 
a  complete  circumferential  incision  of  the  anus  or  rectum.  The  rest  of 
the  fistula  will  usually  heal  readily  if  the  opening  into  the  bowel  has  been 
securely  closed.  The  fistula,  however,  may  be  enlarged  by  an  incision  parallel 
with  the  sphincter,  and  the  tracts  curetted  and  cauterized  or  dissected  out. 

In  a  fistula  Avhere  the  tract  is  tortuous  it  is  followed  much  more  easily  if 
the  fistula  is  injected  with  some  dye,  as  methylene  blue.  This  is  done  by 
inserting  a  sharp-pointed  syringe  filled  with  methylene  blue  into  the  opening 
of  the  fistula  and  gradually  injecting  the  dye  until  the  fistula  is  well  dis- 
tended. The  syringe  is  held  in  position  for  half  a  minute  until  the  dye 
is  well  taken  up.  This  will  permit  the  easy  following  of  the  fistulous  tract 
which  is  opened  in  all  its  ramifications  and  cauterized  or  dissected  out. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  sphincter  should  never  be 
cut  but  once  and  then  at  right  angles  to  its  fibers. 

In  rectovesical  or  rectourethral  fistula  it  is  essential  to  drain  the  bladder, 
preferably  by  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  before  attempting  to  close  the  fistula. 
The  fistula  may  be  then  closed  by  a  plastic  operation  involving  the  principle 
of  Elting,  which  has  been  very  successfully  used  by  Harvey  Stone,  of  Balti- 
more. The  mucosa  of  the  rectum  is  mobilized  to  a  point  well  above  the  open- 
ing of  the  fistula  into  the  rectum  and  a  few  sutures  of  catgut  are  placed  into 
the  urethral  opening  of  the  fistula.    The  cuff  of  the  mucosa  is  brought  down 
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to  thft  ariUH,  the  frxceH«  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  sutured  to  the  margins  of 
the  anuH. 

FixMure  in  ano  is  an  ulcer  in  the  mucosa  of  the  anal  canal  and  is  usually 
found  alon^  the  posterior  border  of  the  anus.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  lon^. 
After  it  has  existed  for  a  short  time  the  tissues  around  it  become  indurated. 
There  is  considerable  spasm  of  the  sphincter  due  to  pain,  and  the  spasm  also 
causes  pain  and  prevents  healing,  so  that  a  vicious  circle  is  established.  The 
passaf^e  of  fecal  matter,  together  with  the  more  or  less  constant  motion  of 
the  sphincter,  prevents  the  healing.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  se- 
cure rest  and  remove  the  conditions  that  cause  irritation.  The  sphincter 
ani  should  be  paralyzed  y)y  gradually  stretching  it  under  general  anesthetic, 
or  the  tissues  around  the  sphincter  may  be  carefully  infiltrated  with  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  procaine  solution  and  divulsion  of  the  sphincter  can 
then  be  accomplished  with  but  little  pain.  The  injections,  however,  should 
be  made  not  only  in  the  sphincter  but  around  the  anal  canal  for  a  distance 
of  an  inch  or  more  toward  the  rectum.  Under  local  anesthesia  the  fissure  niav 
be  cauterized  with  an  electric  cautery  and  the  sphincter  partly  or  com- 
ph^tely  divided  in  the  posterior  midline.  This  sometimes  is  a  more  satisfac- 
tory treatment  than  simple  divulsion,  as  it  can  l)c  done  more  readily  under 
local  anesthesia.  There  is  a  small  skin  tag  at  the  external  end  of  the  fissure 
which  is  called  a  sentinal  pile. 

Operation  for  ulceration  of  the  rectum  depends  upon  the  type  of  ulcera- 
tion. If  the  ulceration  is  extensive  the  sphincter  should  be  divulsed  or  di- 
vided, preferably  with  an  electric  cautery  at  its  anterior  or  posterior  commis- 
sure. The  posterior  division  secures  better  drainage,  though  the  division 
anteriorly  sometimes  heals  more  satisfactorily.  This  will  aid  the  healing  of 
an  ulcer  because  it  affords  rest  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  by  preventing 
an  accumulation  of  gas  or  fecal  contents  which  would  occur  Avhen  the  sphincter 
is  intact.  Ulceration  due  to  cancer  should  be  treated  according  to  some  of 
the  methods  of  excision  depending  u])on  the  stage  and  type  of  the  cancer 
and  also  upon  its  location.  Ulcers  due  to  syphilis  or  to  the  ameba  should 
have  specific  trentment.  Dysenteric  ulcers  that  are  high  up  in  the  rectum 
and  in  the  sigmoid  are  sometimes  treated  by  cecostomy  or  appendicostomy 
in  which  the  appendix  is  brought  up  through  an  incision  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  ])art  of  it  cut  away,  and  the  appendix  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wound. 
Its  lumen  is  dilated  to  admit  a  catheter  through  which  liquids  having  a  sup- 
posedly therapeutic  efTect  on  the  ulcer  are  introduced.  A  cecostomy  is  done 
by  using  the  technic  for  enterostomy  with  a  tube  introduced  through  the 
wound  for  irrigating  the  bowel.  These  operations,  however,  for  this  purpose 
are  being  generally  abandoned  because  Huids  can  be  introduced  through  the 
rectum  with  consiilerable  satisfaction,  and  also  because  the  irrigation  of  the 
ulcerated  areas  with  fiuid  which  only  comes  in  contact  with  the  ulcers  for  a 
very  short  time  does  but  little  good  when  the  fecal  current  is  permitted  con- 
stantly to  bathe  these  surfaces.  If  any  operation  is  done,  it  should  be  a 
complete  diversion  of  the  fecal  current  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  the 
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John  Young  Brown  operation  in  the  lower  ileum  (p.  599).  The  distal  end 
of  the  ileum  can  be  used  for  irrigating  the  colon  and  cleaning  away  the 
fecal  contents  that  may  remain.  Without  the  presence  of  the  fecal  cur- 
rent, irrigating  solutions  may  be  of  some  value. 

Strictures  of  the  rectum,  when  cancerous,  are  treated  by  resection  of  the 
rectum.  Stricture  is  particularly  likely  to  follow  a  circumferential  suture  of 
the  rectum  when  made  below  the  border  of  the  peritoneal  covering.  Stric- 
tures in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  or  in  the  anal  canal  accompanied 
by  dense  tissue  may  be  divided  by  a  posterior  linear  proctotomy.  Here  the 
knife  is  introduced  above  the  stricture  and  a  deep  incision  is  made  posteriorly 
in  the  midline  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  Bleeding  is  controlled  by 
whipping  over  the  bleeding  surfaces  with  sutures  and  by  packing  with  gauze. 
By  making  an  incision  in  this  manner  drainage  is  facilitated  and  by  keep- 
ing the  incision  in  the  midline  the  danger  of  incontinence  is  usually  avoided. 
The  first  packing  must  be  placed  quite  firmly  to  control  hemorrhage,  but  after- 
wards the  packing  with  gauze  should  be  loose  enough  merely  to  fill  the  cavity 
lightly.  The  treatment  after  the  wound  has  begun  healing  consists  in  reg- 
ular dilatation  with  soft  rubber  bougies.  A  stricture  is  very  likely  to  oc- 
cur unless  dilatation  is  kept  up  for  several  months  after  healing. 

In  obstinate  strictures,  resection  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  by 
the  perineal  method,  or  even  the  Mayo-Kraske  operation,  may  be  justifiable. 
In  benign  strictures  that  are  uncomplicated  constant  dilatation,  preferably 
with  soft  rubber  bougies,  will  usually  effect  a  cure.  The  patient  can  be  in- 
structed to  pass  these  bougies  first  under  the  surgeon's  direction  and  later 
by  himself.  Metal  or  stiff  instruments  should  be  avoided.  The  bougies 
are  of  graduated  sizes. 

In  first  inserting  a  bougie  to  dilate  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  the  method 
of  Tuttle  should  be  employed.  A  proctoscope  is  introduced  up  to  the  stricture 
and  with  an  electric  light  attachment  the  opening  in  the  stricture  is  demon- 
strated and  the  rubber  bougie  is  accurately  inserted.  This  is  left  in  for  a 
few  minutes  and  a  larger  size  is  then  introduced.  Not  more  than  three  bougies 
should  be  inserted  at  the  same  sitting.  After  the  stricture  has  been  sufficiently 
dilated  the  bougie  may  be  passed  without  the  speculum,  but  at  first  the  use 
of  the  speculum  and  the  accurate  passage  of  the  bougie  may  prevent  un- 
necessary trauma. 

Bevan®  operates  in  strictures  that  are  low  down  by  dilating  the  stricture 
fully  under  a  general  anesthetic,  then  freeing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  to  a  point  just  above  the  stricture,  as  in  the  Whitehead  operation  for 
hemorrhoids,  and  bringing  it  down  and  uniting  it  to  the  anus.  If  dilatation 
ruptures  the  mucosa  at  the  site  of  the  stricture  and  makes  a  raw  surface,  the 
mucosa  above  the  stricture  is  brought  down  and  fastened  to  the  margins  of 
the  anus  with  mattress  sutures  of  silk  or  linen.  When  the  stricture  is  low  and 
narrow  this  procedure  may  be  applicable,  but  it  should  be  followed  by  passage 
of  bougies  or  dilatation  at  intervals  for  a  number  of  months. 


•Surgical  Clinics  of  Chicago,  W.  B.   Saunders  Co.,   February,   1918,  p.  67,  ct  scq. 
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HEHORBHOIDS 

Ilemorrhoids  are  divided  into  three  classes,  external,  internal  and  ex- 
ternointernal.  External  thrombotic  hemorrhoids  cause  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
which  is  readily  relieved  by  incision  and  turning  out  the  clot.  This  can 
be  done  painlessly  by  the  injection  of  procaine  solution  with  a  very  fine 
sharp  hypodermic  needle.  Before  injecting  the  solution  the  skin  over  the 
pile  is  touched  with  a  probe  that  has  been  dipped  into  pure  carbolic.  After 
waiting  one  or  two  minutes  the  hypodermic  needle  is  inserted  into  this  point 
and  there  is  usually  no  pain.  The  incision  is  made  in  a  radiating  manner  par- 
allel with  the  normal  folds  of  the  skin  about  the  anus.  After  the  clot  is 
turned  out  the  raw  surface  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  If  these  clots 
are  left  they  may  organize  and  form  tags  which  are  sometimes  annoying. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  are  venous  or  capillary.  The  capillary  pile  is  cov- 
ered with  a  very  thin  layer  of  epithelium  and  bleeds  easily.  It  resembles 
a  raspberry.  Occasionally  a  polyp  is  found  which  is  thought  to  be  a  hemor- 
rhoid. Capillar^'  hemorrhoids  do  not  protrude  and  can  hardly  be  located 
by  touch.  They  bleed  on  contact  with  the  instrument  for  examination  and 
bleed  frequently  after  a  bowel  movement. 

The  venous  internal  hemorrhoid  comes  from  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
that  lead  to  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  and  occurs  just  within  the  sphinc- 
ter. This  type  may  be  associated  with  venous  external  hemorrhoids  and  both 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  there  is  no  complication  about 
the  internal  hemorrhoid  and  the  sphincter  is  not  too  tight,  treatment  can 
often  be  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  method  of  injection  with  a 
solution  of  quinine  and  urea,  w^hich  has  been  devised  by  E.  H.  Terrell,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  He  uses  a  solution  of  quinine  and  urea  of  three  to  five  per 
cent  strength  and  occasionally  as  strong  as  ten  per  cent,  the  weaker  solution 
being  given  in  the  first  injections.  Usually  there  are  three  hemorrhoids  to  be 
treated  and  one  is  injected  on  each  succeeding  day  until  all  are  treated.  If 
the  hemorrhoids  are  prolapsed  they  are  replaced  before  treatment  is  begun. 
The  hemorrhoid  to  be  injected  is  brought  into  view  through  a  small  conical 
fenestrated  speculum  and  is  painted  with  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
alcohol.  Terrell  uses  a  very  small  needle  and  a  hypodermic  syringe  such 
as  is  employed  in  giving  tuberculin  so  that  it  will  not  block  the  vision.  The 
needle  is  inserted  well  into  the  substance  of  the  pile  and  the  solution  is  in- 
jected slowly  until  the  pile  is  slightly  distended.  The  needle  is  held  in  posi- 
tion a  moment  to  prevent  bleeding  at  the  point  of  puncture  and  is  then 
quickly  withdrawn.  On  the  following  day  the  hemorrhoid  on  digital  palpa- 
tion is  felt  to  be  thickened  and  indurated.  After  three  or  four  days  it 
begins  to  subside.  If  the  hemorrhoid  still  persists  after  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  the  treatment  is  repeated,  using  a  slightly  stronger  solution.  This 
treatment  should  be  persisted  in  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  until 
the  piles  have  disappeared.  There  is  practically  no  pain  from  the  treatment 
and  the  patient  is  permitted  to  pursue  his  usual  vocation,  though  it  is  usually 
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best  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  after  each  injection.  If  by  chance  the  solution 
is  injected  into  or  immediately  beneath  the  mucosa  instead  of  into  the  body 
of  the  pile,  ulceration  and  necrosis  may  occur,  but  this  accident  is  easily 
avoided  by  injecting  the  solution  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the 
pile  when  the  effect  of  the  quinine  and  urea  on  the  blood  vessels  and  sur- 
rounding tissues  will  not  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  mucosa. 

It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  the  Terrell  method  of  injecting  hemor- 
rhoids with  quinine  and  urea  solution,  which  has  just  been  described,  is  only 
applicable  in  uncomplicated  hemorrhoids,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  strangu- 
lation or  abscess  formation,  or  when  the  sphincter  is  not  too  tight.  It  may, 
however,  be  successfully  used  when  the  hemorrhoids  bleed. 

When  the  piles  are  large  and,  particularly  when  the  patient  desires  a 
quick  and  radical  cure,  operation  must  be  done.  There  are  three  different 
operations  that  under  different  conditions  are  applicable  and  are  followed 
by  good  results.  The  oldest  of  these  methods  and  one  that  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  a  local  anesthetic  is  ligation  and  excision.  The  pile  is  caught 
with  forceps,  pulled  down,  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  lowest  border 
is  divided  with  scissors  close  to  its  junction  with  the  skin.  This  incision 
is  carried  upward  on  each  side  and  then  the  pile  is  separated  from  the 
tissues  beneath  by  inserting  the  scissors  closed  and  separating  the  blades. 
When  the  dissection  has  been  carried  upward  until  the  hemorrhoid  is  attached 
by  a  pedicle  composed  of  the  blood  vessels  and  a  small  strip  of  mucosa,  the 
pedicle  is  crushed  with  forceps  and  tied  with  linen  or  silk.  The  hemorrhoid 
is  cut  off  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  ligature.  Each  hemorrhoid 
is  treated  in  a  similar  way,  taking  care  to  see  that  there  is  a  small  strip  of 
healthy  mucosa  left  between  each  hemorrhoid.  The  sphincter  ani  must  be 
dilated  for  this  operation,  though  not  as  thoroughly  as  would  be  necessary  for 
clamp  and  cautery.  General  anesthesia  would  be  preferable  if  there  are  sev- 
eral hemorrhoids  to  be  ligated.  The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that  it 
may  be  followed  by  infection  and  sometimes  by  secondary  hemorrhage.  The 
raw  surface  left  cannot  be  protected  from  the  bowel  contents  and  if  infection 
begins  and  abscess  formation  occurs,  complications  that  are  annoying  and 
sometimes  grave  may  arise.  When  the  operation  can  be  followed  by  rest  in 
bed  in  a  hospital  and  when  the  diet  is  regulated  and  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  the  after-treatment  these  complications  may,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  operations  for  hemorrhoids  is  the  clamp 
and  cautery.  If  properly  performed  it  does  not  result  in  stricture.  After 
ligation  and  excision  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  necrosis  and  the  raw  sur- 
faces must  necessarily  be  bathed  with  fecal  matter,  but  with  the  clamp  and 
cautery  the  heat  sterilizes  the  tissues  and  seals  the  wound  with  an  aseptic 
eschar.  The  operation  is  simple  though  it  should  be  carefully  done  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  After  thoroughly  dilating  the  sphincter,  each 
hemorrhoid  is  caught  at  its  apex  with  a  hemostat  and  dragged  well  down 
through  the  anus.  It  is  clamped  with  Ferguson's  pedicle  forceps,  parallel  with 
the  anal  folds  (Fig.  585).     These  forceps  have  blades  that  are  flat  and  hold 
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the  hemorrhoid  firmly.  No  skin  is  included  within  the  bite  of  the  forceps.  It 
is  best  not  to  make  an  incision  with  scissors  or  a  knife  because  this  will 
leave  a  raw  surface  that  may  be  a  ijortal  of  infection.  The  object  of  the 
clamp  and  cautery  operation  shoulil  be  to  have  the  whole  wound  thoroughly 
covered  with  an  aseptic  eschar.  With  a  little  care  a  good  hold  can  be  obtained 
upon  the  hemorrhoid  without  includins  the  skin.  I'sually  the  hemorrhoids 
are  prouped  in  three  locations  and  three  clamps  will  include  all  the  piles 
necessary  to  he  removed.     It  is  particularly  important  to  see  that  there  is 


a  broad  strip  of  healthy  mucosa  hctwccu  cfifh  clamp.  If  this  precaution  is 
taken,  stricture  will  not  rcsnll. 

After  all  the  ))iles  are  clamped  the  last  one  is  pulled  down  so  the  tip 
of  the  FerfTuson  forceps  emerges  fr<ini  the  anus.  To  jinitect  the  surroundiuK 
tis-sues  from  heat  wet  ffauzo  is  wrapped  around  the  base  of  the  hemorrhoid 
just  beneath  the  forceps.  In  the  original  operation  the  whole  hemorrhoid 
is  cauterized  with  Ihc  actual  cautery.  This  is  necessary  when  a  special 
pile  clamp,  such  as  Smith's,  is  used,  because  after  one  hemorrhoid  has  been 
cauterized   the   elamp   is   taken   off  and   applied   1o   ani)ther.     In   this   wa.v 

eschar  is  often  broken  by  the  manipulations,  and  bleeding  results.     The 
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Ferguson  clamps,  however,  are  left  on  until  the  eompletinn  of  the  operation, 
hold  the  eschar  firmly  and  so  prevent  this  accident ;  conBCciiiently,  time  can 
he  saved  and  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  hemorrhoid, 
if  it  is  large,  either  with  scissors  or  cautery  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
Ihe  clamp.  The  tissues  being  thoroughly  protected  from  the  heat  with  wet 
gauze,  the  stump  of  the  heraorrUbid  is  cooked  with  a  thermo  or  an  electric 
cautery  at  a  low  lieat.  The  cautery  is  applied  not  only  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
.stump,  but  slightly  to  the  forceps  near  the  stump,  so  that  a  low  degree  of  heat 
will  be  conveyed  to  Ihe  pedicle  of  the  hemorrhoid  that  is  within  the  grasp  of 
the  forceps.  About  one  minute  is  devoted  to  cauterizing  each  hemorrhoid. 
The  wet  gauze  is  removed  and  the  next  pile  is  treated  iu  a  similar  way. 
After  each  cauterization  the  clamp  is  not  removed  but  its  tip  is  returned 


into  the  anus  and  gently  pushed  up  into   the  reetuui  so   that   the  forceps 
will  be  out  of  Ihe  way  while  (he  next  hemorrhoid  is  l)eiiig  treated.  After 
all  of  the  piles  have  been  cauterized  a  rather  firm  rubher  tube  about  three 
inches  long  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  iulernal  diameter  Is  wrapi)ed  with 
iodoform  gauze,  covered  with   rubber  dam,   aiininled   with   sterile  vaaeline, 
aud  inserted  into  the  anal  canal   (Fig.  5Sfi).     A  safely  pin  is  f 
outer  end.    Each  Ferguson  clamp  is  then  removed  gently  to 
the  eschar.     The  tissues  are  dusted  with  bicarbonate  of 
wrapped  around  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  under  the 
the  safety  pin  from  pressiug  on  the  anus.     A  strip 
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buttocks  anchors  the  tube  and  safety  pin  more  firmly.  A  pad  and  a  T  ban- 
dage are  placed  over  the  end  of  the  tube.  If  the  cauterization  is  carefully 
done  and  if  the  tube  is  inserted  and  forceps  are  removed  without  breaking  the 
eschar,  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  hemorrhage  after  this  operation.  Stric- 
ture is  avoided  by  leaving  a  sufficient  amount  of  healthy  mucosa  between 
each  clamp.  The  scar  tissue  that  forms  aft^r  a  burn  is  notoriously  greater 
than  that  from  an  incision  and  so  tends  to  obliterate  any  dilated  vessel  in 
its  neighborhood  that  may  not  have  been  caught  in  the  Ferguson  clamp.  The 
tube  gives  exit  for  gas  and  thus  makes  the  patient  more  comfortable.  Five 
or  six  small  punctures  in  the  skin  of  the  anus  about  half  an  inch  deep  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  sphincter  lessen  the  swelling  and  permit  the  escape 
of  serum  and  the  venous  blood  that  has  become  congested  in  the  tissues. 

The  Whitehead  operation  for  hemorrlioids  is  very  rarely  indicated.  It  is 
not  only  more  formidable  than  the  clamp  and  cautery  and  more  difficult  to 
execute,  but  is  peculiarly  likely  to  be  followed  by  stricture,  which  is  a  much 
worse  affliction  than  hemorrhoids.  Occasionally,  however,  in  very  aggra- 
vated types  of  hemorrhoids  when  their  borders  are  not  well  defined  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  associated  with  prolapse  of  the  mucosa  the  White- 
head operation  is  justifiable.  After  preparing  the  patient  in  the  usual  way 
and  dilating  the  sphincter,  several  large  hemorrhoids  are  clamped  with  for- 
ceps, pulled  down,  and  an  incision  is  made  around  the  anus  at  the  junction 
of  the  skin  and  mucosa.  The  mucous  membrane  is  separated  from  the  sphinc- 
ter by  inserting  the  scissors  with  closed  blades  and  spreading  them  open 
and  by  occasionally  cutting  any  marked  adhesion  that  may  be  present.  Blunt 
dissection  with  gauze  may  be  used  after  the  mucosa  has  been  partly  separated. 
In  this  manner  a  ouiT  of  mucosa  from  the  anal  canal  and  lower  rectum  is 
pulled  down  for  about  three  inches.  This  inehulos  the  pile-bearing  area  of 
mucosa.  This  cuff  is  cut  away  in  small  sections,  beginning  in  front  with  a 
transverse  incision  of  half  an  inch  and  suturiiij?  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mucosa  to  the  skin  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk,  linen  or  stout  catgut. 
After  this  segment  has  been  sutured  the  incision  is  continued  for  another  half 
inch  and  this  part  of  the  mucosa  is  sutured,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  cuff 
of  mucosa  has  been  amputated  and  its  margin  has  been  sutured  to  the 
skin.  By  cutting  a  small  section  and  suturing  it  in  this  manner,  more  ac- 
curate approximation  is  attained  and  retraction  of  the  mucosa  is  prevented. 
If  there  are  any  bleeding  points  they  are  controlled  by  an  extra  suture. 
A  rubber  tube  is  prepared  and  inserted  as  after  clamp  and  cautery.  It  is 
also  well  to  make  a  number  of  short  stab  wounds  around  the  outer  margin 
of  the  anus,  a  procedure  which  has  been  advocated  and  practiced  by  C.  H. 
Mayo. 

Incontinence  of  feces  may  result  from  injury  to  the  sphincter  ani  either 

from  childbirth  or  following  operations  for  fistula.     After  the  inflammatory 

infiltration  has  subsided  this  condition  may  be  corrected  by   exposing   the 

'^nds  of  the  divided  sphincter  and  dissecting  them  for  a  distance  of  half  an 

h  on  each  side.     They  are  then  approximated  with  a  mattress  suture   of 

tanned  catgut  and  this  is  reinforced  by  two  or  three  other  sutures  of  the 
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same  material.  Tlie  skin  is  closed  with  a  continuous  mattress  suture  of  fine 
tanned  catgut.  A  small  rubber  tube  is  introduced  through  the  aims  to  give 
exit  to  gas.  The  patient  is  kept  constipated  for  five  or  six  days  or  even 
longer  if  possible  with  comfort.  This  can  be  done  by  giving  a  diet  that  will 
leave  but  little  residue,  such  as  albumens  and  broths,  and  by  administering 
paregoric  or,  if  necessary,  opium  or  morphine  ivhen  there  is  an  inclination 
for  the  bowels  to  move. 


PRURITUS  ANI 

One  of  the  most  annoying  affi-ctioiis  of  the  rectum  tiiat  require  opera- 
tion is  constant  itching.  This  may  he  so  severe  that  an  operation  is  de- 
manded in  order  to  relieve  the  patient  of  an  intolerable  situation.    Mild  eases 
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found  but  when  they  are  not  inflamed  or  infected  they  cause  no  trouble,  just 
&8  a  normal  appendix  gives  no  symptoms.  When,  however,  they  are  chroni- 
cally infected  they  are  apparently  a  focus  of  toxic  material  that  seems  to 
cause  the  itching.  A  bent  probe,  used  by  Terrell,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
will  often  demonstrate  these  pockets  or  sinuses  (Fig.  587).  If  the  diverticu- 
lum is  large  and  forms  a  pocket  instead  of  a  straight  sinus  its  lining  is  glis- 
tening in  appearance  in  its  upper  part,  which  is  very  distinct  from  tlie  pink 
mucous  membrane  immediately  above  it.     The  opening  of  the  pocket  should 


be  looked  for  at  tlie  jiiioreclal  lim-,  Wlicti  llio  envcriiij,'  of  this  pocket  is 
removed  an  ulcerated  iirpji,  which  licals  slowly,  is  found  (Fig,  TiHS).  Terrell 
removes  the  covering  of  tlie  poeket  ivith  an  electric  cjiutery.  Its  Jloor 
is  injected  and  incised  so  that  a  small  portion  o£  the  superficial  sphincteric 
fibers  is  divided  to  promote  healing  as  in  fissure  iu  ano.  When  there  is 
a  sinus  it  sometimes  begins  at  tlie  liottom  of  tlic  aual  valve  but  is  usually 
found  as  a  slight  depression  just  below  the  level  of  the  anal  valve.  A  bent 
probe  introduced  into  such  a  sinus  passes  down  under  the  skin,  ending  in 
a  blind  pocket  which  often  appears  as  a  tag  of  skin  or  an  external  pile, 
but  sometimes  causes  no  protuberance  (Fig.  587).  If  the  itching  is  localized 
to  one  part  of  the  anus,  only  one  sinus  usually  exists,  but  in  the  severer 
forms  where  the  itching  is  general  around  the  anus  two  or  more  sinuses  or 
a  pocket  and  a  sinus  may  be  found.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  completely  the 
overing  from  the  pocket,  though  the  sinus  may  be  simply  laid  open  from 
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its  orifice  to  its  termination  under  the  skin  and  any  redundant  skin  or  mucosa 
trimmed  away  (Fig.  589).  Opening  the  sinus  is  best  done  with  a  small  elec- 
tric cautery.  The  wound  is  inspected  and  packed  so  that  it  heals  from  the 
bottom.  Healing  is  often  slow  becatise  of  the  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter. The  (ipcration  can  ordinarily  he  well  done  under  local  anesthesia,  but 
if  general  anesthetic  is  used,  the  sphlnetpr  should  be  divulsed  which  will  un- 
doubtedly hasten  healinp.  This  method  of  troatnient,  which  has  yielded  such 
excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  Terrell,  requires  careful  Mearching  for  the 


!.  58<l.--Kcniovii1  gf  Ihc  covering  uf 


pocket  or  sinus  under  a  good  light,  but  it  seems  far  preferable  to  operations 
which  arc  devised  to  treat  the  symptoms  by  destroying  the  nerves  instead  of 
relieving  the  cause  by  removing  the  focus  of  infection. 


SACKAL  AND  COCCYGEAL  DERMOIDS 

Dermoids  or  coccygeal  cysts  are  not  iufrequently  found  posterior  to  the 
anus.  If  they  have  become  infected  they  are  often  treated  as  a  fistula  and 
opened  into  the  rectum.  Such  an  operation,  of  course,  is  useless  and  never 
curative.  Excision  of  the  complete  sac,  including  the  epithelial  bearing  tissue, 
is  necessary  for  cure.  When  a  sacral  dermoid  appears  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum,  a  wide  excision  of  the  affected  tissue  is  necessary  for  cure. 
The  skin  should  be  closed  with  interrupted  mattress  sutures  of  silkworm-gut 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  evert  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  prevent  the  tendency 
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to  a  folding  in  of  the  epidermis  along  the  edges  of  the  skin  wound,  which 
may  be  responsible  for  a  recurrence.  A  dimple  appears  over  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx  in  many  infants  and  in  about  five  per  cent  of  adults.  Sometimes  it 
is  so  deep  as  to  form  a  sinus  which  readily  becomes  infected.  Such  a  sinus 
should  be  treated  as  a  dermoid  and  the  epithelial  lining  completely  excised 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  surrounding  tissue.  If  this  is  not 
thoroughly  done  recurrence  must  be  expected.  Any  suspected  fistula  poste- 
rior to  the  rectum  should  be  examined  for  hair  and  the  history  of  the  condition 
carefully  obtained.  If  the  patient  states  that  hair  has  been  passed  from  the  fistula 
it  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  coccygeal  cyst  or  fistula,  and  not  as  a 
fistula  in  ano.  If  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  it  is 
best  to  treat  the  condition  as  a  dermoid  and  not  as  a  simple  fistula  in  ano. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  KIDNEY,  URETER  AND  BLADDER 

THE  KIDNEYS 

Incisions  for  exposure  of  the  kidney  have  been  mentioned  but  as  they 
are  so  important  in  the  technie  of  kidney  operations  they  should  be  con- 
sidered at  some  length.  Personally,  I  find  that  three  incisions  for  exposing 
the  kidney  cover  all  indications  for  operations  on  this  organ.  Two  are  lum- 
bar incisions.  The  simplest  of  these,  the  vertical  incision  of  Simon,  may 
be  used  in  operations  for  fixing  the  kidney  or  for  a  simple  exploration  in  a 
thin  patient.  This  incision  is  made  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinas 
muscle  and  goes  vertically  from  the  last  rib  downward  to  near  the  crest  of 
the  ileum.  The  fibers  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  are  separated  and  retracted  but 
not  cut.  The  erector  spin©  muscle  is  retracted  inward  and  the  sheath  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum  is  opened  along  the  length  of  the  wound.  The  in- 
cision approaches  the  lower  rib  but  if  carried  too  close  to  the  rib  the  pleura 
may  be  injured.  This  accident,  however,  can  usually  be  avoided  by  pushing 
the  tissues  out  of  the  way  and  by  separating  the  tissues  chiefly  by  blunt  dis- 
section up  to  the  lower  border  of  the  rib.  The  transversalis  fascia  is  recog- 
nized and  opened  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  and  the  fatty  capsule  of  the 
kidney  bulges  into  the  wound.  The  iliohypogastric  and  ilioinguinal  nerves 
lie  between  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  the  kidney  and  are  protected  by 
careful  retraction  outward  and  dowmvard.  They  should  also  be  recognized 
when  the  wound  is  closed  so  they  will  not  be  included  in  the  bite  of  the 
suture.  This  incision  is  very  satisfactory  for  exposure  or  fixation  of  a  loose 
movable  kidney  in  a  thin  person  or  for  removal  of  a  stone  in  such  an  indi- 
vidual. As  a  rule,  however,  when  operation  for  stone  is  indicated,  or  when 
the  kidney  is  to  be  removed,  a  more  extensive  lumbar  incision  should  be 
made. 

The  lumbar  incision  of  W.  J.  Mayo  gives  excellent  exposure.  This  is  made 
by  beginning  about  two  and  one-half  inches  external  to  the  dorsal  spine  along 
the  outer  margin  of  the  erector  spinas  muscle  well  above  the  twelfth  rib. 
The  incision  is  carried  downward  and  slightly  forward  along  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  to  about  an  inch  above  the  crest  of 
the  ileum  where  it  curves  forward  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum  (Pig. 
590).  It  is  carried  as  far  forward  as  the  indication  may  demand.  After 
dividing  the  skin  and  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  the  posterior  superior  lum- 
bar triangle  just  beneath  the  twelfth  rib  is  opened  by  cutting  ihrou|^  the 
external  and  internal  oblique,  the  transversalis  and  the  latissimiui 
cles  and  so  exposing  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  transversalis  faaci 
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is  freely  incised,  the  ilioinguinal  and  iliohypogastric  nen'es  are  identified 
and  retracted  out  of  the  way  and  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  is  completed. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  twelfth  rib  is  cleared  backward  and  upward  al- 
most to  the  articulation  of  the  rib  with  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  and  the 
pleura  is  pushed  upward.  When  the  attachments  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
and  the  lateral  arcuate  ligament  which  binds  down  the  twelfth  rib  are  di- 
vided, the  twelfth  rib  can  be  retracted  upward  and  outward  whieh  gives 
an  excellent  exposure.  The  edge  of  the  erector  spinte  muscle  is  retracted 
toward  the  spine.  This  incision  can  be  used  for  all  operations  upon  the  kidney 
in  which  the  kidney  is  not  more  tluin   Iwo  or  three  times  its  normal  size 


luorely   fixing  a  floating 


and  where  the  proi-ciluro  is  innrc  pxtciisiv 

kidney  or  removing  a  snuiJt  stone  in  a  thin  patient. 

When  the  kidney  is.  considerably  larger  than  normal,  and  especially  in 
large  tumors  of  the  kidney,  an  anterior  abdominal  incision  should  be  made.  This, 
called  the  incision  of  Liingi'nbm-h.  begins  just  below  the  rib  about  three 
inches  from  the  midline  and  is  carried  downward  along  the  onter  border 
of  the  rectus  muscle  in  the  linea  semilunaris.  The  peritoneum  is  opened 
and  the  opposite  kidney  is  examined  with  the  hand  before  proceeding  with 
the  operation.  The  colon  and  its  mesentery  are  retracted  toward  the  midline 
and  the  ki<Iney  is  exposed. 

Xephropexy,  or  suturing  a  tloating  kidney  in  place,  is  an  operation  that 
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is  seldom  indicated.  It  formerly  Iiad  great  vo^iie  and  many  symptoms  caused 
by  uervons  conditions,  or  by  stasia  or  intraabdominal  lesions  were  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  movable  kidney.  Occasionally,  however,  when  excessive  mo- 
bility of  the  kidney  may  cause  it  to  be  damaged,  or  where  symptoms  result 
because  of  traction  or  twisting  of  its  pediete  or  from  kinks  in  the  ureter 
nephropexy  is  indicated.  When  this  operation  is  demanded  the  patient  is 
always  thin  and  the  vertical  incision  o£  Simon  can  be  satisfactorily  employed. 
After  exposing  the  kidney  with  the  patient  either  prone  or  well  over  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  kidney  is  delivered  into  the  wound  and  its  fatty  cap- 
sule which  is  scanty  in  these  patients,  is  stripped  backward  and  down- 
ward. It  shoidd  not  he  removed  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wil- 
lard  Bartielt,  if  the  fatly  capsule  is  shoved  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
kidney  it  affords  some  support.     The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  carefully  in- 


ei.Hcd  in  the  midline  and  is  bluntly  stripped  until  about  tivo-lhirds  of  the  renal 
surface  is  exposed.  Four  sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  are  placed  in 
the  capsule  as  mattress  sutures,  two  being  near  each  pole.  They  are  passed 
from  the  surface  next  to  the  kidney  and  close  to  the  reflected  capsule, 
catching  a  wide  bite  in  the  capsule.  The  needle  is  unthreaded  and  the 
ends  of  the  sutures  are  left  long  and  clamped  {Fig.  591).  The  kidney  is 
replaced  and  the  ends  of  the  upper  suture  are  threaded  into  large  curved 
needles  and  passed  through  the  abdominal  wall  from  within  outward,  pene- 
trating all  the  struelure-,s  escept  the  skin.  The  needle  is  first  inserted  in  the 
tremc  upper  margin  of  the  wound  so  that  the  upper  pole  of  the  kidney 
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be  drawn  up  under  the  twelfth  rib  when  the  sutures  are  tied.  The  lower 
sutures  are  passed  in  a  similar  manner,  avoiding  the  ilioinguinal  and  ilio- 
hypogastric nerves.  The  sutures  are  tied  after  all  of  them  are  placed  and 
while  they  are  held  taut  to  bring  the  denuded  cortex  of  the  kidney  in  close 
contact  with  the  abdominal  wound  when  it  is  closed.  The  wound  is  closed 
with  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut.  While  the  kidney  is  brought  well  up 
to  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  it  is  still  not  as  high  as  it  would  normally 
be,  but  if  it  retains  the  position  in  which  it  is  sutured  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory  if  the  symptoms  have  been  due  to  the  mobility  of  the  kidney.  Some 
operators  advocate  fixing  the  kidney  by  passing  the  upper  sutures  around 
the  twelfth  rib.  This  should  not  be  done  unless  there  has  been  a  recurrence, 
or  unless  the  case  seems  to  require  unusual  measures.  Sutures  should  not 
be  passed  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney  itself,  as  they  will  cause  a 
destruction  of  a  certain  amount  of  renal  substance  and  this  tissue  does  not 
hold  sutures  well.  A  suflfieiently  firm  grasp  can  be  obtained  by  passing  the 
sutures  through  the  reflected  capsule  of  the  kidney  as  mattress  sutures. 

In  nephrectomy  for  a  condition  in  which  the  kidney  is  not  much  above 
the  normal  size  the  lumbar  route  is  very  satisfactory.  After  exposing  the 
kidney  by  the  incision  of  Mayo,  the  fatty  capsule  is  split  and  bluntly  dissected 
away.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  true  capsule  of  the  kidney  after 
splitting  the  fatty  capsule.  The  kidney  is  seized  with  the  hand  and  by 
gentle  traction,  delivered  into  the  wound.  By  strong  retraction  of  the 
abdominal  wound  the  pedicle  is  recognized.  Fat  is  carefully  separated  from 
the  renal  artery  and  vein.  If  the  pedicle  is  sufficiently  long  a  ligature  of 
catgut  is  carried  around  the  renal  artery  and  vein  together  and  tied.  The 
ligature  should  be  placed  as  far  from  the  kidney  as  possible  and  then  a  sec- 
ond ligature  toward  the  kidney  is  placed  half  an  inch  from  the  first  ligature. 
The  ureter  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pedicle  and  a  clamp  is  applied 
to  the  renal  artery  and  vein  close  to  the  kidney  to  prevent  soiling  with  re- 
flux blood.  The  renal  vessels  are  divided  close  to  the  clamp,  leaving  the 
kidney  attached  solely  to  the  ureter.  As  much  of  the  ureter  as  is  thought 
necessary  is  stripped  up  and  the  ureter  is  doubly  ligated  with  catgut  at  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  divided  between  ligatures,  preferably  with 
a  cautery.  Not  infrequently,  there  are  anomalous  polar  arteries  which  must 
be  identified  and  tied.  Often  when  the  pedicle  is  difficult  to  expose  it  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  ligated  before  the  kidney  has  been  removed.  Here 
the  pedicle  is  treated  by  seizing  it  with  two  forceps,  as  practiced  by  W. 
J.  Mayo,  after  the  ureter  has  been  divided  between  two  ligatures.  The 
stump  of  the  ureter  is  disinfected  and  in  tuberculosis  five  to  ten  minims 
of  carbolic  acid  are  injected  into  the  lumen  of  the  distal  part  of  the  ure- 
ter with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This  in  the  practice  of  Mayo  has  been  sat- 
isfactory when  the  ureter  was  tuberculous  and  there  was  no  mixed  infection. 
It  is  better  to  inject  the  carbolic  acid  before  the  ureter  is  clamped  or 
tied.     The   portion   of   the   ureter  attached   to   the   kidney   is   dissected    up 
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well  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  so  that  it  will  not  be  included  in  the  clamp 
on  the  pedicle.  As  much  fat  as  possible  is  removed  from  the  pedicle  and 
then  the  pedicle  is  clamped  with  two  forceps  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart  and  another  forceps  near  the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  cut  away  by 
severing  the  pedicle  between  the  distal  two  forceps.  A  catgut  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  pedicle  beneath  the  deeper  pair  of  forceps  and  is  tied  as  this  clamp  is 
slowly  unlocked  so  that  it  sinks  into  the  groove  made  by  the  forceps.  A 
second  ligature,  which  is  placed  with  a  needle  that  transfixes  the  pedicle,  is 
tied  while  slowly  removing  the  distal  forceps.  Both  ligatures  are  of  catgut. 
The  first  knot  is  single  and  may  be  held  with  mosquito  forceps  to  prevent 
slipping  while  running  down  the  second  knot.  If  the  nephrectomy  is  for 
sepsis  or  tuberculosis  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues  may  make  it  impossible 
or  unwise  to  ligate  the  renal  vessels  separately  and  the  support  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  which  has  been  crushed  by  forceps  in  the  manner  indicated 
adds  to  the  safety  of  the  ligatures.  If  on  account  of  the  obesity  of  the  pa- 
tient or  the  shortness  of  the  stump  it  is  impossible  to  apply  two  forceps,  one 
forceps  may  be  used  and  the  ligature  passed  through  a  margin  of  the  pedicle 
and  tied  in  a  single  knot  in  order  to  fix  it  in  position.  The  ends  of  the  liga- 
ture are  then  carried  around  the  pedicle  and  securely  tied  in  the  groove  left 
by  the  forceps.  This  procedure,  however,  W.  J.  Mayo  has  not  found  neces- 
sary in  ligating  the  kidney  pedicle  for  he  has  always  been  able  to  use  the 
two  forceps  method.  Occasionally  instead  of  a  ligature,  the  forceps  may  be 
left  on  and  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  treatment  of  the  pedicle  in  a  nephrectomy  is  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant part  of  this  operation,  first,  because  of  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  and, 
second,  because  if  the  nephrectomy  is  done  for  a  malignant  tumor  of  the 
kidney,  fragments  of  this  tumor  may  project  into  the  renal  vein  and  if  the 
pedicle  is  not  carefully  dissected  and  secured  close  to  the  vena  cava  at  as 
early  a  stage  in  the  operation  as  it  can  be  exposed,  manipulations  may  dis- 
lodge some  fragments  of  the  growth  and  force  them  into  the  renal  vein. 
It  is  probable  that  this  accounts  for  the  early  hematogenous  metastases 
that  occur  after  nephrectomy  for  hypernephroma.  If  the  vessels  are  in- 
jured and  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  pressure  with  a  large  piece  of  dry  gauze 
should  be  made  immediately  over  the  bleeding  point.  If  this  controls  the 
bleeding  the  edges  of  the  gauze  are  gradually  removed  until  the  bleeding 
points  are  exposed  and  clamped.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  arterial  the  suggestion 
of  W.  J.  Mayo  should  be  followed  and  the  injured  vessel  siezed  with  the 
fingers.  Pulsations  of  the  artery  and  of  the  blood  stream  will  lead  the  fingers 
to  the  injured  artery.  A  clamp  can  then  be  applied  safely.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  clamp  blindly  in  this  region  and  forceps  should  not  be 
applied  until  the  bleeding  point  has  been  accurately  located.  Injuries  to 
the  vena  cava  and  to  the  duodenum  from  indiscriminate  and  blind  clamp- 
ing may  occur  and  may  be  fatal. 

If  the  nephrectomy  is  for  a  kidney  that  is  infected  with  pyogenic  bacteria 
and  if  there  is  also  some  lesion  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  other  kidney  the 
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ureter  may  be  brought  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  stitched  to  the 
skin,  and  left  open.  Mayo,  who  suggests  this  treatment,  says  that  the  ure- 
ter may  discharge  for  a  few  days  or  even  weeks,  but  will  soon  heal  sponta- 
neously in  most  instances  and  when  it  does  not  heal  it  can  be  removed  at  a 
secondary  operation.  This  treatment  of  the  ureter,  of  course,  is  only  in- 
dicated where  there  is  marked  infection  with  pyogenic  germs  and  where 
the  dropping  of  the  stump  of  the  ureter  into  the  depth  of  the  wound  may 
cause  infection  of  the  whole  wound.  Before  closing  the  wound  the  pedicle 
is  examined  and  the  whole  field  of  the  operation  reviewed  to  see  if  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  has  been  opened  or  any  injury  has  been  done  to  the  duodenum 
or  colon.  It  is  safer  to  apply  drainage  either  w^ith  a  tube  or  a  cigarette 
drain  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound.  The  wound  is  closed  in  layers 
with  tanned  catgut,  using  a  continuous  lock  stitch,  or  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silkworm-gut,  but  always  taking  care  not  to  include  the  ilioinguinal 
or  the  iliohypogastric  nerves  in  the  sutures.  If  there  is  no  infection  drainage 
can  be  removed  in  three  days. 

The  method  of  procedure  during  different  stages  of  lumbar  nephrectomy 
depends  largely  upon  the  indications  for  the  operation.  If  done  for  a  malig- 
nant growth  the  chief  point  is  to  expose  and  tie  or  clamp  the  renal  blood 
vessels  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  far  from  the  kidney  as  can  be  safely  done. 
This  will  prevent  metastasis  and  the  ureter  may  be  attended  to  later,  unless 
its  location  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  the  blood  vessels  of  the  pedicle  before 
severing  the  ureter.  When  tliere  is  marked  sepsis  a  double  catgut  ligature 
is  placed  on  the  ureter  as  far  from  the  kidney  as  possible  to  occlude  the 
ureter  and  prevent  forcino:  an  inineeossary  amount  of  septic  material  into 
the  bladder.  The  blood  vessels  can  then  be  secured  and  divided,  leaving 
the  kidnev  attached  solelv  bv  the  ureter.  The  ureter  is  surrounded  bv 
moist  gauze  and  divided  with  a  cautery  between  the  ligatures  after  l)eing  in- 
jected with  carl)olic  acid.  The  chann:es  that  have  been  indicated  may  l>e 
adopted  according  to  the  indications  that  arise. 

In  some  old  tubercular  kidncvs,  or  in  old  infected  kidnevs  with  stone,  de- 

ft.       /  •'  « 

livery  of  the  kidney  into  the  wound  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Here  subcap- 
sular nephrectomy  is  indicated.  If  tliere  lias  been  no  previous  operation 
and  if  no  sinus  or  fistula  exists  the  lumbar  incision  is  made  down  to  the 
capsule  of  the  kidney  and  the  capsule  is  split  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
kidney  and  stripped  down  to  the  pelvis.  Here,  according  to  the  method  of 
Federoff  as  used  by  W.  J.  Mayo,  the  capsule  is  divided  near  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  and  pushed  back,  leaving  the  capsule  attached  to  the  fat  and  the 
tissues  in  its  neighborhood.  The  ureter  is  doubly  ligated,  and  the  ves.sels  of 
the  pedicle  are  exposed.  In  such  cases  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  secure  the 
pedicle  by  ligature,  partly  because  of  the  infiltration  of  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts which  necessitates  the  subcapsular  method  of  removing  the  kidney. 
Here  the  j)cdicle  may  be  clamped  with  a  stout  pedicle  forceps.  The  clamp 
is  left  on  two  or  three  days  Jind  is  then  unlocked  but  left  in  position  twelve 
hours  longer,  when,  if  there  is  no  bleeding,  it  is  gently  removed. 
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When  the  kidney  is  much  enlarged  and  particularly  from  malignant 
growths  the  nephrectomy  should  be  done  through  an  anterior  abdominal  incis- 
ion. Ample  exposure  is  made  by  the  incision  that  has  been  described  along  the 
linea  semilunaris.  The  peritoneum  at  the  root  of  the  outer  mesentery  of 
the  colon  is  incised  and  the  colon  with  its  mesentery  is  mobilized  by  gauze 
dissection  and  pushed  toward  the  midline.  The  intestines  are  kept  out  of 
the  way  and  protected  by  packs  of  warm  moist  gauze.  The  pedicle  of  the 
kidney  is  approached  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  before  any  effort  is  made 
to  mobilize  the  kidney.  The  renal  vessels  are  exposed  by  careful  dissection 
and  tied  with  two  catgut  ligatures  half  an  inch  apart,  the  inner  ligature  being 
close  to  the  vena  cava.  The  vessels  are  next  clamped  near  the  kidney  and 
the  pedicle  is  divided.  If  this  procedure  is  impossible  on  account  of  fat 
or  infiltration  of  tissue  the  two  forceps  method  as  described  in  lumbar 
nephrectomy  is  used.  The  kidney  is  then  mobilized,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  anomalous  arteries  and  veins.  With  a  large  tumor  the  adhesions 
may  be  very  vascular  and  thin  walled  veins  often  develop  along  the  adhes- 
ions. The  ureter  is  doubly  ligated  and  divided  with  a  cautery  as  the  last  step  of 
the  operation,  though  it  may  be  well  to  place  a  double  ligature  around  the 
ureter  immediately  after  securing  the  pedicle  in  order  to  prevent  forcing 
infectious  or  malignant  material  into  the  bladder.  The  ureter  is  divided 
after  the  kidney  and  its  tumor  have  been  delivered.  With  a  sufficient  incision 
and  careful  exposure  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  tap  a  tumor  of  the  kidney 
before  its  removal  and  whenever  this  is  done  the  danger  of  infection  or 
metastasis  is  greatly  increased. 

The  wound  is  carefully  reviewed  to  see  that  no  accidental  injury  has  occurred 
and  all  bleeding  points  are  secured  with  catgut  ligatures.  Drainage  is  established 
by  inserting  a  pedicle  forceps  into  the  cavity  left  after  removing  the  kid- 
ney and  pushing  the  forceps  through  to  the  back  just  external  to  the  margin 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum  until  the  skin  is  reached.  The  skin  is  then  in- 
cised over  the  tip  of  the  forceps  after  separating  the  blades  and  the  forceps 
are  thrust  through  this  skin  incision  and  grasp  a  soft  rubber  tube  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  which  is  drawn  into  the  wound.  The  tube  is 
fixed  to  the  skin  by  a  suture. 

The  tube  should  project  only  about  an  inch  into  the  cavity  left  by  re- 
moving the  kidney.  The  posterior  parietal  peritoneum  is  sutured  to  the  outer  di- 
vided layer  of  the  mesentery  of  the  colon  by  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut. 
The  abdominal  incision  should  be  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  coarse  silk- 
worm-gut. 

In.  congenital  cystic  kidneys  the  disease  is  usually  bilateral  and  the  chief 
damage  is  probably  done  by  pressure  of  a  large  number  of  cysts  upon  the 
secreting  substance  of  the  kidney.  Lund  has  operated  successfully  in  such 
cases  by  exposing  the  kidney  and  puncturing  the  cyst  through  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  kidney.  As  the  cysts  are  punctured  the  kidney  diminishes  in 
size  and  can  be  delivered  into  the  wound,  when  other  cysts  are  palpated  and 
emptied  with  a  large  aspirating  needle  or  a  small  trocar  and  cannula.    The 
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kidney  is  returned  to  its  bed  without  drainage.  Because  congenital  cystic 
disease  of  the  kidney  is  usually  bilateral,  a  nephrectomy  should  never  be 
done  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  established  that  the  condition  is  unilateral 
and  that  the  other  kidney  is  functioning  satisfactorily. 

Before  any  operation  upon  the  kidney  and,  particularly,  before  a  neph- 
rectomy is  done  the  condition  of  the  supposedly  healthy  kidney  should 
be  carefully  ascertained  by  catheterizing  the  ureters  and  examining  the  urine 
from  this  kidney.  Except  in  grave  emergencies  a  nephrectomy  is  not  justi- 
fied unless  this  is  done.  In  abdominal  nephrectomy  advantage  should  also  be 
taken  of  the  incision  to  palpate  the  healthy  kidney  before  the  diseased  one 
is  removed. 

In  nephrectomy  following  a  previous  nephrotomy  there  are  naturally 
many  adhesions.  After  making  the  usual  incision  and  surrounding  the  fistula 
the  capsule  is  best  reached  by  splitting  the  fistula  down  to  the  cortex  of  the 
kidney  and  then  stripping  the  capsule  and  proceeding  as  has  been  described 
with  a  subcapsular  nephrectomy. 

Operations  for  stone  in  the  kidney  are  done  either  by  splitting  the  kid- 
ney and  extracting  the  stone  through  the  renal  cortex  or  by  pyelotomy. 
Splitting  the  kidney,  or  nephrotomy,  involves  considerable  hemorrhage  and 
destruction  of  some  of  its  parenchyma.  This  operation  should  be  reserved 
only  for  those  stones  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  or  for  very 
large  stones  that  cannot  be  extracted  through  the  pelvis  without  too  great 
damage.  The  average  stone  can  be  removed  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  if 
satisfactory  exposure  is  obtained. 

The  kidney  is  exposed,  preferably  by  the  Ma3'0  incision,  and  is  delivered  into 
the  wound.  The  kidney  and  its  pelvis  and  ureter  should  be  palpated  to  determine 
the  pathology  present.  It  is  then  surrounded  with  moist  gauze.  Some 
operators  temporarily  clamp  the  pedicle  with  soft  forceps  or  surround  it 
with  a  rubber  band  to  prevent  hemorrhage  during  the  incision  into  the  kid- 
ney. It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  a  kidney  withstands  suspension  of  its  cir- 
culation yevy  poorly  and  such  measures  are  not  advisable.  If  the  hemorrhage  is 
profuse  an  assistant  can  usually  control  it  for  a  short  time  by  pressing  with  his 
fingers  on  the  hilum  of  the  kidney,  using  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  front  and  of 
the  other  behind.  This  pressure  can  be  relaxed  if  necessary  to  restore  circulation 
or  altered  to  suit  the  circumstances.  If  the  Broedel  line  is  followed  the  hemor- 
rhage is  greatly  lessened.  Broedel  has  shown  that  the  arteries  in  the  cortex 
of  the  kidney  are  distributed  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  group  and  that 
the  anterior  group  is  wider  than  the  posterior.  The  vessels  of  these  two 
groups  to  the  renal  cortex  are  smallest  in  size  and  least  in  number  on  a 
line  slightly  posterior  to  the  external  convex  border  of  the  kidney,  because 
the  anterior  group  of  vessels  supplies  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  organ. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  the  kidney  into  the  wound,  as  sometimes 
n^curs  in  fat  people  or  where  the  pedicle  is  short,  too  much  traction  must 

be  made  on  the  pedicle,  but  the  finger  is  passed  under  the  kidney  to 
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bring  its  convex  border  into  the  wound.  An  incision  is  then  made  slightly 
posterior  to  the  apex  of  the  convex  border  and  just  long  enough  for  the  finger 
to  be  passed  into  the  pelvis.  The  stone  is  located  and  removed  with  forceps. 
The  wound  in  the  kidney  is  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  stout  plain 
catgut,  preferably  bringing  a  small  tube  out  through  the  middle  of  the  wound 
but  suturing  the  kidney  substance  around  it  as  snugly  as  possible.  A  mat- 
tress suture  in  the  kidney  controls  the  hemorrhage  better  than  an  ordinary 
single  stitch  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  by  James  E. 
Moore  and  J.  F.  Corbett  that  the  mattress  suture  produces  more  injury 
to  the  kidney  substance  than  a  simple  interrupted  stitch.  If  the  suture 
is  tied  just  snugly  enough  to  approximate  the  incision  and  the  first  tie 
of  the  knot  is  held  with  mosquito  forceps  while  the  second  tie  is  being  run 
down,  hemorrhage  will  be  controlled,  the  kidney  wound  coapted,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  damage  will  be  done  to  the  kidney  substance.  If  too  much  tension  is 
put  on  these  sutures  they  cut  loose  and  cause  additional  hemorrhage. 

Thomas  Cullen  and  others  have  recommended  that  the  kidney  be  opened  by  a 
long,  blunt,  flat  needle  which  is  passed  through  the  kidney  from  pole  to  pole 
and  carries  a  fine  silver  wire.  The  kidney  is  cut  with  the  wire  from  within  out- 
ward with  a  minimum  amount  of  hemorrhage.  In  kidneys  where  there  is 
no  scar  tissue  this  method  is  excellent  when  it  is  intended  to  make  a  long 
incision  in  the  kidney,  but  when  scar  tissue  is  present  the  wire  will  cause 
more  trauma  than  the  knife.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  open  the  kidney 
widely.  After  making  a  short  incision  to  admit  the  finger,  if  it  is  found  that  the 
stone  cannot  be  extracted  through  it,  the  incision  may  be  enlarged  following 
the  line  of  Broedel  either  with  the  knife,  or  with  a  wire  suture  as  suggested 
by  Cullen. 

Nephrotomy  for  abscess  is  sometimes  indicated,  though  nephrotomy,  as 
a  rule,  is  not  satisfactory  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney.  If  both  kidneys  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis  and  one  is  much  worse  than  the  other,  nephrotomy 
may  be  indicated,  but  sometimes  even  here  nephrectomy  gives  better  results. 

F.  S.  Watson  resorts  to  a  double  nephrostomy  where  it  is  necessary  to 
divert  the  urine  completely  from  the  bladder,  either  in  inoperable  malignant 
growths  of  the  bladder,  or  as  a  preliminary  to  total  excision  of  the  bladder. 
After  exposing  the  kidney  it  is  incised  through  BroedePs  line  and  a  tube 
is  inserted.  The  ureter  is  then  ligated  as  close  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  as  pos- 
sible. After  the  fistulous  tract  into  the  kidney,  which  follows  the  drainage 
tube,  has  been  well  established  a  receptacle  devised  by  Watson  is  used.  Es- 
sentially it  consists  of  a  cup  shaped  funnel  that  is  placed  over  the  fistula  and 
is  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  a  metal  receptacle  that  can  be  easily 
emptied. 

In  most  cases  of  stone  where  the  stone  is  not  very  large  the  operation 
is  best  done  through  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  is  necessary  to  deliver 
the  kidney  into  the  wound  and  to  expose  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pelvis  by  turning  the  kidney  forward.     The  fat  over  the  pelvis  is  incised 
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and  dissected  back  on  each  side.  It  should  not  be  cut  away,  as  W.  J.  Mayo 
has  shown  that  it  is  very  useful  in  covering  the  line  of  sutures  and  it  prevents 
leakage.  Before  opening  the  pelvis  the  tissues  around  the  kidney  are  thor- 
oughly protected  with  gauze  in  order  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  wound  with  the 
escaping  urine.  After  exposing  the  pelvis  it  is  incised  in  the  general  axis 
of  the  ureter.  The  incision  should  not  be  carried  too  close  to  the  kidney 
substance  because  large  vessels  may  be  injured  and  it  is  difficult  to  suture 
this  region  satisfactorily.     A  suture  of  fine  tanned  catgut  is  placed  in  each 


lip  of  the  wound  in  the  pc 
sutures.  Tlie  incision  is  ex: 
tiun  of  t!ie  pelvis  and  extra 
ccps  made  for  tliat  pui'post^ 


lis  and  the  ends  are  left  long  to  act  as  tractor 
'nded  until  it  is  large  enough  to  permit  explora- 
tion of  the  stone.  The  stone  is  caught  with  for- 
and  slinuhl  l)e  handled  gently  to  prevent  crush- 


ing it.  If  frii-riiicnls  are  left  behinii  tliey  may  form  a  nucleus  for  another 
stone,  so  it  is  important  to  remnve  the  cakrulns  inlaet.  After  extracting 
the  .stone  the  pelvis  is  explored  with  the  little  finger  if  the  opening  is  too 
small  to  admit  the  index  iinger,  but  the  exploration  should  be  as  gentle  as  pos- 
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sible  because  the  finger  can  easily  rupture  veins  about  the  ealices  that  will 
cause  considerable  hemorrhage. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  depends  on  whether  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney is  to  be  drained.  The  great  objection  to  pyelotomy  is  that  if  a  drainage 
tube  is  placed  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  fistula  that  results  is  some- 
times very  slow  in  closing.  Many  operators  practice  suturing  the  pelvis  with- 
out drainage  when  there  is  no  demonstrable  infection.  As  the  stone  is  of- 
ten the  result  of  infection  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  infection  even 
though  it  is  mild,  it  seems  that  drainage  as  a  rule  would  be  beneficial.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  A.  J.  Crowell,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  shown  that 
lavage  of  the  kidney  pelvis  with  silver  solution  carried  out  for  some  time 
after  removal   of   the   stone   appears   to   prevent   its   ueeurrence.     Drainage 


of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  best  provided  by  inserting  a  small  blunt 
pedicle  forceps  through  the  wound  in  the  pelvis  and  thrusting  it  up  through 
the  substance  of  the  kidney  toward  the  middle  point  of  Broedel's  line,  where 
it  is  shoved  through  the  cortex.  A  new  soft  rubber  catheter  with  one 
or  two  additional  perforations  cut  near  the  end  is  caught  and  the  tip  of 
the  catheter  is  drawn  through  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  592), 
The  tip  should  rest  well  within  the  pelvis  but  not  far  enough  down  to  occlude 
the  ureter.    It  is  fastened  in  position  by  a  mattress  suture  of  fine  tanned  catgut 
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which  passes  through  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  and  then  through  the  wall  of 
the  catheter  (Fig.  593).  The  incision  into  the  pelvis  is  closed  by  a  continuous 
suture  of  fine  tanned  catgut.  The  fat  and  fascia  which  were  dissected  from 
the  pelvis  are  brought  together  over  the  suture  line  and  fastened  with 
a  few  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  The  packing  is  removed  and  a  small  ciga- 
rette drain  is  carried  down  to  near  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  conduct  away  any 
urine  if  there  happens  to  be  leakage.  Both  the  cigarette  drain  and  the  catheter 
are  brought  out  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound  and  the  wound  is  closed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  catheter  is  connected  to  a  bottle  to  prevent  soiling  of 
the  dressing  and  if  there  is  much  infection  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the 
catheter  is  kept  in  position  three  or  four  weeks  and  after  a  few  days  installa- 
tions of  silver  solution  are  made  into  the  pelvis.  In  this  manner  we  have  the 
advantage  of  tlie  incision  through  the  pelvis,  together  with  drainage  of  the 
pelvis,  but  without  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  fistula  which  may  occur  if  the 
drainage  is  inserted  into  tlie  wound  in  the  pelvis.  At  the  same  time  the 
catheter  introduced  in  the  manner  indicated  causes  almost  no  destruction 
of  the  renal  parenchyma  and  only  a  very  small  amount  of  bleeding.  Usually 
there  is  no  leakage  around  the  catheter  and  the  wound  can  be  kept  dry. 

Aside  from  the  extraction  of  stones  pyelotomy  is  but  seldom  indicated. 
Occasionally  pyelitis  demands  drainage  in  this  manner,  but  as  a  rule  the  urol- 
ogist can  treat  i)yelitis  satisfactorily  by  catheterizing  the  ureters  and  lavage 
of  the  pelvis.  The  beneficial  action  of  catheterization  of  the  ureters  may  be 
due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  ureter  which  makes  better  drainage  from  the 
pelvis.  Ilunner,  of  Baltimore,  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  in  many 
types  of  ol)Scure  pain  merely  by  dilating  strictures  of  the  ureter. 

llydroiK^plirosis  was  forniei-ly  treated  by  plastic  operations.  Various  op- 
erations have  been  devised  for  tlie  infolding  of  tlie  hydronephrotic  sac  or 
for  the  removal  of  a  valve  or  a  lateral  anastomosis  of  the  ureter  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  hydronephrotic  sac.  These  operations  have  been  on  the  whole 
disappointing.  Occasionally  the  hydronephrotic  sac  may  be  drawn  up  onto 
the  kidney  around  its  whole  eireumferenee  and  stitched  to  the  capsule  of 
the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  thus  invaginated  into  the  sac.  This  procedure, 
which  is  reconinieiided  by  ('.  II.  !Mayo,  lessens  the  cavity  of  the  hydronephrotic 
sac  and  tends  to  straighten  kinks  and  folds.  Even  here,  however,  recur- 
rence of  the  hydronephrosis  occurs.  Sometimes  hydronephrosis  is  due  to 
plugging  of  the  ureter  with  a  stone  or  to  a  kink  from  adhesions,  or  from  a  low 
artery  of  the  kidney  which  produces  a  fold  in  the  ureter  just  after  the  ureter 
leaves  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Obviously,  such  obstructions  must  be  removed  and 
if  a  stricture  is  found  it  may  sometimes  be  corrected  by  incising  the  stricture 
longitudinally  and  suturing  the  wound  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  in- 
cision, which  is  a  common  principle  in  plastic  surgery.  The  excision  of 
so-called  valves  is  usually  unsuccessful  in  producing  a  cure.  If  there  is  no 
obstruction  that  can  be  demonstrated  and  if  the  opposite  kidney  is  sound 
nephrectoni}'  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Operations  upon  the  ureter  consist  in  incising  a  stricture,  in  delivery  of  a 
stone,  in  suturing  a  wound  in  the  ureter,  in  uniting  the  ureter  when  divided, 
or  in  transplanting  it. 

A  stricture  of  the  ureter  is  best  treated  by  gradual  dilatation  if  it  can  be  en- 
tered by  a  bougie  or  catheter.  If  the  stricture  is  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter 
just  as  it  enters  the  bladder  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  bougie  or  catheter,  the 
ureter  is  exposed  and  incised  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This  may  usually 
be  done  through  a  muscle  splitting  incision.  An  attempt  is  made  to  pass 
a  sound  or  bougie  from  above  downward  and  if  this  is  impossible  a  stout 
probe  is  introduced  to  the  stricture  which  lies  close  to  the  bladder.  The  blad- 
der is  then  opened  by  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  and,  with  the  finger  iji  the  blad- 
der, the  probe  is  gradually  shoved  through  into  the  bladder  and  out  at  the  su- 
prapubic wound.  Two  stout  linen  or  silk  threads  are  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
probe  and  the  probe  is  withdrawn,  pulling  the  threads  along  with  it.    Both 


hrough. 


of  these  threads  are  long  and  the  ends  of  one  of  them  are  tied  together.  The 
other  serves  as  a  guide  to  carry  through  either  a  large  silver  wire  or  a 
ureteral  catheter,  which  is  passed  from  the  wound  in  the  ureter  downward 
through  the  bladder.  If  desired,  a  larger  catheter  can  be  passed  after  a 
few  days.  On  account  of  the  possibility  of  sepsis  a  stout  silver  wire  probably 
does  as  welt  as  the  catheter  and  is  less  likely  to  produce  infection.  The 
wound  in  the  ureter  is  drained  by  a  cigarette  drain  which  comes  out  at  the 
abdominal  wound  (Fig.  594).     If  a  ureteral  catheter  is  used  it  should  not 
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be  permitted  to  stay  in  place  more  than  a  week  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a 
silver  wire  for  the  rest  of  the  period  of  drainage.  After  two  or  three  days  the 
catheter  or  wire  is  gently  sawed  back  and  forth  to  widen  the  tract.  This  pro- 
duces a  large  fistula  between  the  ureter  and  the  bladder  slightly  to  the  distal 
side  of  the  stricture.  Of  course,  the  stricture  must  be  in  a  location  where  the 
ureter  either  enters  the  bladder  wall  or  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the  bladder. 

In  operations  for  stone  in  the  ureter  the  stone  is  localized  by  roentgen 
rays,  the  ureteral  catheter,  or  both,  and  an  incision  is  made  at  a  point 
where  the  stone  will  be  most  accessible.  Frequentl}'  the  stone  is  found  in 
the  ureter  just  as  it  crosses  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  or  further  down  just  as 
it  enters  the  bladder,  as  these  are  points  of  natural  constriction  of  the  caliber 
of  the  ureter.  The-  incision  may  be  made  as  a  muscle-splitting  incision  as  in 
the  McBurney  operation  for  appendicitis,  only  the  muscles  are  split  more 
widely  than  in  the  appendicitis  operation.  When  the  peritoneum  is  reached 
it  is  not  incised  but  is  stripped  up.  This  is  readily  done  with  dry  gauze  on 
a  sponge  forceps,  the  stripping  being  toward  the  midline.  A  long  retractor  is 
inserted  toward  the  midline  and  the  iliac  arteries  are  demonstrated.  The 
ureter  practically  always  adhers  to  the  peritoneum  and  is  recognized  as  a 
band.  If  a  good  light  is  obtainable  and  the  ureter  can  be  watched  for  a  mo- 
ment peristalsis  will  often  be  seen.  The  ureter  may  be  dilated  above  the  stone. 
The  stone  can  frequently  be  felt  and  the  ureter  tliereby  is  readily  recognized. 
When  the  peritoneum  has  been  stripped  up  as  far  toward  the  spine  as  can  be 
readily  done  the  ureter  will  be  found  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  and  just 
external  to  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  spine.  If  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  is  to  be  exposed  an  incision  along  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  rectus  muscle  is  made,  or  a  lower  muscle-splitting  incision.  A  use- 
ful guide  to  the  ureter  is  the  point  at  wliich  it  crosses  tlie  iliac  artery  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac. 

After  the  stone  is  located  the  ureter  is  isolated  by  blunt  hooks  or  by 
passing  a  stout  catgut  ligature  around  it  without  tying  the  ligature.  The 
ureter  is  brought  toward  the  wound.  It  should  not  be  dissected  any  freer 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  than  is  necessary  because  this  may  interfere 
with  its  nutrition  and  consequently  delay  healing.  After  protecting  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  with  gauze  packing  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over  the 
stone  which  is  extracted.  It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  not  to  attempt  to  suture 
the  ureter,  though  if  the  incision  is  unusually  long  a  few  interrupted  sutures  of 
fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  may  be  placed.  They  should  not  penetrate  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  ureteral  wall.  A  cigarette  drain  or  a  strip  of  rubber 
tissue  is  carried  down  to  the  wound  in  the  ureter.  If  the  wound  in  the  ureter 
is  in  the  pelvis  a  soft  rubber  tube  should  never  be  used  for  drainage.  Sev- 
eral cases  are  on  record  where  the  resting  of  a  soft  rubber  tube  on  the  iliac 
artery  unprotected  by  peritoneal  covering  has  produced  secondary  hemor- 
rhage by  pressure  necrosis  in  the  artery.  A  cigarette  diain  or  a  strip 
of  rubber   tissue   will   hardly   cause   this.     In   extraction   of   a   stone    from 
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the  ureter  above  the  pelvis,  where  the  drainage  will  not  be  in  contact  with 
any  large  vessels,  a  soft  rubber  tube  may  be  used. 

Many  ureteral  stones  can  be  removed  with  a  cystoscope  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert urologist.  If  this  seems  possible  after  the  size  and  location  of  the  stone  have 
been  determined,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  extract  the  stone  in  this  manner  be- 
fore resorting  to  operation.  Only  one  well  trained  in  such  work  should  attempt 
this,  however,  as  it  requires  much  skill  and  practice. 

The  ureter  is  sometimes  divided  accidentally  in  operations  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, particularly  in  extensive  operations  for  malignant  growths  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  other  kidney  is  sound  the  Mayos  practice  simple  ligation  of 
the  ureter  and  find  that  the  kidney  is  obliterated  with  but  little  or  no  pain 
and  that  the  other  kidney  takes  up  the  work  satisfactorily.  If,  however,  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  the  function  of  the  opposite  kidney,  this  should  not  be 
done.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  too  great  risk  to  the  patient  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  reestablish  the  continuity  of  the  ureter.  Various 
operations  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  been  quite  clearly 
proved,  particularly  by  the  work  of  R.  J.  Payne,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  that  all  of 
the  methods  of  uniting  a  divided  ureter  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  stric- 
ture except  the  simple  end-to-end  method.  This  is  logical  because  here  the 
minimum  amount  of  raw  surface  is  apposed  and  consequently  there  is  less 
scar  tissue  to  cause  later  contraction. 

If  a  satisfactory  exposure  can  be  had  the  suturing  together  of  a  divided 
ureter  is  not  a  very  diflficult  procedure.  The  sutures  may  be  of  very  fine  silk 
or  preferabl}^  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  The  objection  to  silk  is  that 
it  may  work  into  the  lumen  and  as  a  foreign  })ody  form  a  nucleus  for  a  stone. 
Three  interrupted  sutures  are  passed  at  equal  distances  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ureter  and  approximate  the  divided  ends  of  the  ureter  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Carrel  uses  in  suturing  blood  vessels.  All  of  these 
sutures  should  be  passed  before  any  of  them  is  tied.  In  this  manner  they 
can  be  simultaneouslv  drawn  taut  and  tied  one  at  a  time  while  the  others 
are  held  taut,  so  keeping  unnecessary  strain  from  the  suture  that  is  being 
tied.  The  ends  of  the  sutures  are  left  long,  the  margins  of  the  wound  are 
whipped  over  with  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  in 
a  fine  curved  needle  while  holding  the  three  tractor  sutures  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  part  of  the  wound  that  is  being  sutured  readily  accessible  and 
moderately  tense.  While  suturing  between  two  tractor  sutures  the  third 
should  be  slightly  pulled  away  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  catching  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  ureter  in  the  sutures.  The  sutures  should  not  be  drawn 
too  tightly,  but  just  enough  to  secure  accurate  approximation.  After  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  divided  ureter  has  been  sutured,  the  ends  of  the 
tractor  sutures  are  cut  rather  long  and  the  ureter  is  returned  to  its  bed. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ureter  has  been  sacrificed  it  is 
impossible  to  approximate  the  ends  of  the  ureter  without  too  much  tension. 
As  suggested  by  Payne,  of  Norfolk,  much  can  often  be  gained  by  mobiliz- 
ing  the   kidney   and   its  pelvis  and   the   upper  ureter   through   an   incision 
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f^er  »f.  rii*^  -aT^^at  4r-ti  p^rau-  Apomilaiarj-ia  -.f  :**  -tnti*  Tr!L.ri  woild  odt-er- 

Ir.  A  ^/Rr^mpiaVfi  *ct(riaiuva  of  tk*  biavifiitr  ic  is.  ^j^^  *f  ^^  nrrt-er  ziear 
th^  bU/id^r  a  diT^et  ana-^roiiifV^L^  *aslilo^.  ?>*  aa-i*?  arti  i-er?  :a-»  q^-»«>?a  of  the 
4iMi^/^ltlf,n  of  til*  3r*ti»^  BL^»t  b^  *?c*l>*L    TTL*»r»  »  a  da^ji*?*  vf  foar  different 

I-  Th*  nr*t^T  mar  J>*  t:.*d  an#l  a.4  iiA*  aIr'»a.iT  b#**Ti  ai*iitivr:'»il  ifce  kidney 
frilL  aA  a  ml^.  rr^ri^riallj  arrrrphj  and  zit*  no  fTLr:L**r  trinbl^.  This  metliod 
may  b«*  ta^m^  in  ^mt'^-rsr^^n^:"*^  w-h-^n  •L*  p;t* :-?•:::  >  in  ^CL.>*k  or  :h«*  .^^n•iition  is 
v>  grav#'  ail  to  d^njtrA  rh-^  qi>k«^>t  pryr-^ti^r^  an-i  Thrn  th-^re  Ls  ass^uranee 
that  th^  ur*t^r  and  kUlr.^r  on  th*  rtr.*r  ^^.i-?-  ar•^  nvrmal.  Si**h  a  method 
nhonUl  \p^  onlv  *'X^'^r>*>'r.aIIv  r-^^r*-^!  *♦■  i^  thr-  aiiz.  in  -iir^erv  should  be, 
iir%t.  to  pr^^n*!'  Iif««^  ari«i.  ^^^rozA.  t»>  f/r-^^^rr-  f^r.'^*>  n.  It  l>  •>cly  when  these 
two  aim.4  are  in  eonfli'^r  ?ha*.  fur.ction  *ho'iM  r-»  d-^itroyed- 

2.  Th*r  ur^rtf-r  may  fr^  transplanted  z^'  the  ^'kin  a§  originally  proposed 
hy  Ifarriv>n  and  by  FV^rromley.*  H^re  -he  Tir^rer  i-^  brr-iisht  to  the  skin  of 
the  loin  and  a  s\f^f'\^\  appararn^  n^^A  u*  e-'ll-^^t  rh**  urin^.  This  transplan- 
tation ean  he  done  eith'^r  extraperiton^^ally  or  trar.>p^ritoneally.  transplant- 
inif  \fTctfTH\f\y  ffUf  UTf'^fT  at  a  tim^.  In-^^^'^ad  *"•£  doinff  this  the  ureter  may 
\h^  lif^ated  and  a  n^'phrostorny  don^  aer-onlin!?  to  the  method  of  Watson,  nsing 
a  upeeial  apparatus  to  eolk^-t  the  urine  from  the  nephrost*-»my  wound.  Sueh 
prrK'edfjreH  may  be  r^*s^;rt#-d  to  in  patient*  that  are  past  f«»rty  years  where 
both  ureters  must  be  transplantfd. 

'^,  The  uret^T  may  be  transplantf^d  into  the  bowel.  This  may  be  neces- 
Kary  be^'ause  of  the  extensive  disease*  of  tlie  blad«ler  or  in  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder, 

4,  The  nn-t^-r  may  \}o  traris[»lantwl  intr)  the  bladder.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
uumi  rb'HJrabN'  rJi>positioii  of  \\\i*  nretfT  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  possi- 
h\t'.  In  r^»s'T'tion  of  a  portion  of  the  bladdf-r  for  malitrnant  disease  when  the 
hrMu'f  iff  the  un-ter  is  invr»lvfd,  tin*  ureter  may  be  transplanted  into  the 
f>IarMer  with  eonsid^Tabb*  assurance  of  a  permanent  preservation  of  the 
function  of  the  kidney  from  which  the  ureter  comes. 

The  technic  of  this  transplantation  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
amount  of  bladder  that  must  ])e  removed.  The  Coffey  operation  should  be 
UHcd  wherever  possible  in  order  to  prevent  back  pressure  from  the  bladder 
and  to  establish  a  valve  of  the  mucosa.  This  operation  consists  in  makinjr 
nn  incision  about  an  inch  lonir  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  bladder  and  down  to  the  mucosa.  After  uudermininin:  the  muscular  coat 
(MI  each  side  a  small  stab  wound  is  made  throu2:li  the  mucosa  at  the  distal 
end  of  the  incision.  The  ureter  is  split  and  caujrht  near  the  tip  with  a  sinjrle 
Muture  of  plain  catjrut  which  has  a  needle  on  both  ends.  First  one  needle 
and   then   the  other  is  passed   throuj-^h   the  stab  wound  in  the  mucosa  and 
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penetrates  the  bladder  from  within  outward  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  the  stab  wound.  There  should  be  a  short  space  between  the 
points  of  exit  of  the  needles.  The  suture  is  then  gradually  pulled  upon 
until  the  ureter  is  drawn  into  the  bladder.  The  ureter  is  fixed  by  tying  this 
suture  and  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  of  the  bladder  are  sutured 
together  over  it.  An  additional  stay  suture  of  catgut  fixes  the  ureter  to 
the  bladder  wall  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  site  of  the  anastomosis. 
If  it  is  possible  to  do  so  it  is  best  to  place  a  second  row  of  sutures  to 
bury  the  first  row,  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to  constrict  the  ureter, 
as  this  will  have  the  effect  of  damming  back  the  urine  and  may  produce 
a  hydronephrosis  with  destruction  of  the  kidney,  just  as  would  occur  af- 
ter ligation  of  the  ureter.  The  ureter  should  be  handled  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible during  all  of  these  manipulations.  It  should  never  be  clamped  at  the 
end  or  elsewhere  even  with  a  soft  nose  forceps  and  its  mucosa  should  not 
be  sutured  except  with  the  first  fixation  suture  which  is  of  catgut  and 
passes  through  the  tip  of  the  ureter,  fixing  the  end  of  the  ureter  within 
the  lumen  of  the  bladder.  The  next  fixation  suture  which  is  passed  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  site  of  anastomosis  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  mucosa  of  the  ureter. 

Frequently,  however,  such  an  ideal  technic  cannot  be  carried  out  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  direct  transplantation.  Whenever  a  trans- 
plantation is  done  there  should  be  no  tension  at  the  junction  of  the  ureter 
and  bladder  for  this  will  surelv  invite  failure.  If  so  much  of  the  bladder 
and  ureter  are  sacrificed,  as  after  an  operation  for  cancer,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  implant  the  ureter  after  the  method  described  without  tension, 
the  direct  implantation  should  be  done.  Here  the  inch  of  the  ureter  that 
is  imbedded  in  the  bladder  wall  is  not  needed  so  tension  may  be  avoided. 
In  any  instance,  no  more  of  the  ureter  should  be  separated  from  its  bed  than 
is  necessary  for  the  manipulation  because  an  extensive  dissection  will  de- 
stroy the  blood  supply  of  the  ureter  and  predispose  to  fistula  formation  or  to 
poor  healing. 

In  direct  transplantation,  after  mobilizing  the  ureter  and  cutting  its  end 
either  obliquely  or  splitting  it,  a  single  mattress  suture  of  linen  is  passed 
through  the  tip  of  the  ureter  and  left  long.  A  uterine  probe  is  introduced 
through  the  urethra,  either  in  man  or  woman,  and  the  tip  of  the  probe  is 
pushed  into  the  wall  of  the  bladder  at  a  point  where  there  will  be  least 
tension  between  a  transplanted  ureter  and  the  bladder  wall.  A  short  stab  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  point  of  the  uterine  probe  and  the  long  ends  of  the  linen 
suture  in  the  ureter  are  fixed  in  a  loop  knot  around  the  end  of  the  uterine 
probe  (Fig.  595).  The  probe  is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  suture  protrud- 
ing from  the  the  external  urethral  meatus.  A  catgut  suture  is  passed  through 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  ureter  about  one-half  an  inch  from  its  end.  The  linen 
tractor  suture  is  pulled  upon  until  the  ureter  is  drawn  into  the  bladder  and 
the  catgut  suture  is  flush  with  the  external  surface  of  the  bladder  wall, 
when  the  catgut  suture  takes  a  bite  in  the  bladder  and  is  tied.    A  similar  suture 
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is  inserted  on  the  oppiisitc  sidi!  of  the  iirettT,  eatehiii;;  only  the  muscular  coat, 
and  further  fixes  the  uretei-  to  thu  bladder  wall.  Hevei-al  otlier  swtnrcs  arc  placed 
still  further  to  invafriiiiite  the  ureter.  If  it  is  possihle  to  do  so  the  ureter  is  host 
implanted  into  ii  inwlion  of  tlu'  bhiddcr  that  is  covered  with  [writoneum,  or 
RORictimcs  a  strip  of  peritoneum  can  he  left  on  Ihe  anterior  surface  of  the  ure- 
ter which  will  K''<'tttly  facilitate  Ihe  liealins.  Slight  traction  is  made  on  the 
linen  tractor  sulure  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  tension  that  ■will 


he  iieedi'd  to  kceii  Ihe  urclor  in  pnsiiiiin.  AVhen  this  is  estiililished  the  lracti)r 
suture  is  fastened  tii  the  vulva  in  the  female  or  attached  to  a  tliiii  rubber  band 
and  fastcne<l  to  the  k'K  "f  the  iialient  in  a  male  iKiff-  r>ll(j).  If  too  much  traction 
is  used  Ibe  suture  ([uickly  cuts  nut  and  if  tw)  little  is  made  there  is  not  sufficient 
relief  of  whatever  tension  exists  between  the  ureter  and  bladder  at  the  point  of 
junction.  Therefi)re.  it  is  important  to  determine  this  poiid  when  the  anastomosis 
lias  been  iinishiil  and  before  the  wound  is  closed.  The  dis.sccted  portion  (if  the  ure- 
ter is  coveiTd  with  a  2>eiitoncal  Hap  (Fig.  5%)  or  MMth  the  sigmoid.     A  .snmll 
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piece  of  rubber  dam  is  carried  down  to  the  site  of  the  anastomosis  to  eonduet  away 
any  urine  if  there  is  leakage.  All  sutures  that  involve  the  bladder  mu- 
cosa should  be  of  plain  catgut  and  others  hi  the  bladder  wall  may  be 
of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catfrut.  The  tractor  suture  of  lineu  will  come 
away  in  iivc  or  six  days  and  in  this  time  union  will  be  sufficiently  firm 
for  no  leakage  to  occur,  particularly  if  peritoneum  eau  be  utilized  either 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the   ureter  or  on  the  bladder  wall.     The  blad- 


der  is  drained   either   by   an   indwelling   ciithctcr    in    llic    tVnifilc,   nr   by   a 
perineal  or  suprapubic  cystotomy  in  the  male. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  transplant  both  uretei-s  iiilo  the  bowel  in  exstrophy 
of  the  bladder  or  where  a  malignant  growth  involves  so  much  of  the  bladder 
wall  as  to  render  a  radical  operation  impossible  or  to  necessitate  removal  of 
the  whole  bladder.  In  exstrophy  o£  the  bladder,  the  operation  should  not 
be  done  until  the  child  is  about  four  years  old  when  he  can  attend  to  the 
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omptyinj^  of  the  bowels  at  suflfieient  intervals  to  prevent  too  great  an  accu- 
mulation of  urine  in  the  eolon.  In  operation  for  exstrophy  many  plastic  proce- 
dures have  been  advised,  sueh  as  turning?  in  skin  flaps  from  the  margin 
of  the  eetopie  bladder  and  reconstruct  in  j?  a  urethra.  Such  operations,  even 
if  successful,  do  not  give  control  of  the  urine,  which  is  the  most  desirable 
thing  to  be  attained.  Besides,  turning  in  Haps  from  the  margins  of  the 
bladder  necessitates  the  turning  in  of  some  portion  of  the  skin  in  which 
hair  will  later  form,  and  this  becomes  a  perpetual  source  of  inflammation 
and  a  nucleus  for  stone  formation. 

Plastic  operations  for  exstrophy  of  tlie  bladder,  then,  seem   to   accom- 
plish very  little.     The  operation  of  ;>raydl  eonsisted  of  dissecting  out   that 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  liladder  containing  the  ureters  and  transplanting 
this  segment  into  the  reetum  as  a  transperitoneal  operation.     In  this  manner 
the  natural  valves  of  the  ureters  are  preserved  but  the  terminal  nerve  sup- 
ply  is,   of   course,    destroyed.      ^loynihan    has   slightly   modified   the    ^faydl 
operation  by  taking  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  bladder.     Operations  after   the 
Maydl  principle  have  been  followed  by  a  larjre  mortality.     The  injury  to  the 
nerve  supply  of  tlie  lower  portion  of  tlie  un»te!*s  and  the  necessarily  poor  blood 
supply  to  tlie  transplanted  sejrment  of  bladder  wliieb,  of  course,  demands  more 
blood  the  larger  the  sejrnnMit  that   is  tnms|)lanted,  are  probably  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  results.    Then,  too.  the  transplantation  of  both  ureters 
at  the  same  operation  greatly  in<'reases  the  danger.     As  pointed  out  by  C.  H. 
Jfayo  a  considerable  portion  of  the  urine  is  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the 
colon  as  after  the  ifurphy  drip  and  is  here  absorbed.     If  both  ureters  are 
transplanted  at  the  same  time  uremia  may  result,  but  if  there  is  an  interval 
of  two  weeks  or  more  between   tlie   tiaiisplmitations,   the  ]>atient   will    have 
developed    sufTieient    protective   renetion    njrainst    tlie    un|)hysiologic    disposi- 
tion of  the  urine  to  withstand  the  result  of  tlit*  second  transplantation.     This 
is  shown  by  the  faet  that  ('.  If.  ^AFayo-  re|)orts  that  since  1806  six  patients 
with  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  have  heeii  oj)iM-at(Hl  U|)on  by  plastic  methods 
and  none  has  control  of  tlu*  urine;  tliret*  were  operated  u|)on  by  the  ^Faydl- 
Moynihan  method  and  two  of  tlu^se  died  in  the  hos|)ital  from  uremia;  while 
thirteen  patients  were  successfully  operated  upon  by  the  transplantation  of 
the  ureters  with  only  one  operative  death.    These  statistics  point  clearly  to  the 
wisdom   of  transplantation   of  the   ureter   into   the  sigmoid   at   separate   sit- 
tings as  the  operation  of  choice  in  exstro|)hy  of  the  bladder.     Exactly   the 
same  technic,  of  course.  <'ould  be  used  when  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder 
is  so  extensive  as  to  necessitate  the  transplantation  of  tlie  ureters  elsewhere, 
thoutrh  with  the  difTerence  that   in  the  young  the  transplantation  into   the 
sigmoid   is  the  most   satisfactory  method,  whereas  in   the  elderly   it   may  be 
safer  to  bring  the  opeuinii:  (»f  the  ureters  to  the  skin  in  the  loin  as  practiced 
bv  P>ottomlev   or  to   use   the   double   nei)lirostomy   of  Watson.     The    indica- 
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tions  for  the  different  procedures  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  desire  of 
the  patient. 

If  the  ureter  is  to  be  transplanted  into  the  sigmoid  either  for  exstrophy 
of  the  bladder  or  for  malignancy,  the  first  operation  is  best  done  on  the 
right  side,  making  an  incision  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  midline,  because 
the  sigmoid  is  on  the  left  and,  as  pointed  out  by  C.  H.  Mayo,  if  the  operation 
on  the  left  side  is  first  done  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  mobilize  the  sigmoid 
in  the  second  operation  which  must  be  on  the  right  side.  After  exposing 
the  sigmoid  and  determining  the  point  at  which  the  anastomosis  should 
be  made,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  a  subsequent  operation  on  the  left 
side,  this  point  is  fixed  by  clamping  the  sigmoid  with  a  large  curved  intes- 
tinal clamp.  The  lower  end  of  the  ureter  is  dissected  out  and  divided  close 
to  the  bladder  and  the  proximal  end  is  split  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  nutrition  of  the  ureter,  as  in  operations  for  trans- 
plantation of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  no  more  of  the  ureter  is  dissected 
free  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  operation.  The  distal  end  of  the 
ureter  is  tied  and  in  exstrophy  it  may  be  buried  in  the  tissues  around  it 
by  a  few  catgut  sutures.  The  peritoneum  and  muscular  coats  of  that  portion 
of  the  sigmoid  in  the  grasp  of  the  curved  intestinal  clamp  is  incised  for  about 
an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  best  to  make  this  incision  through  the  firm  longi- 
tudinal bands  in  the  wall  of  the  sigmoid.  The  incision  is  carried  down  to 
the  mucosa  but  not  through  it.  At  the  distal  portion  of  the  incision  the 
mucosa  is  punctured  and  a  fine  tanned  catgut  suture  which  transfixes  the  tip 
of  the  ureter  is  threaded  with  a  needle  at  each  end,  carried  through  this 
punctured  wound  in  the  mucosa,  and  j)enetrates  the  bowel  half  an  inch 
distal  to  the  punctured  wound.  Both  needles  are  carried  through  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  and  the  suture  is  tied,  so  fixing  the  ureter  in 
its  new  position.  The  wall  of  the  ureter  is  caught  in  the  bite  of  a  catgut 
suture  just  as  it  penetrates  the  mucosa  and  the  suture  also  catches  a  bite 
in  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  of  the  sigmoid  on  each  side.  This  suture 
is  tied  so  as  still  further  to  fix  the  ureter  in  the  wall  of  the  sigmoid.  The 
incision  is  closed  by  continuous  sutures  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  which 
bury  the  ureter  on  the  mucosa.  A  valve  is  formed  of  the  mucosa  which  pre- 
vents back  pressure.  This  method  of  Coffey  tends  greatly  to  diminish  as- 
cending infection  of  the  kidney.  By  using  this  principle  of  his,  pressure 
within  the  bowel  produces  a  valve-like  effect  on  the  mucosa  and  occludes 
the  end  of  the  ureter  against  the  gas  pressure  within  the  bowel,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  produce  sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  delivery  of  the  urine  into 
the  bowel.  The  wound  is  closed  without  drainage,  or  else  with  a  small  soft 
tube  of  rubber  dam.  The  sphincter  is  dilated  and  a  tube  inserted  a  few 
inches  in  the  rectum  for  the  first  four  or  five  days  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  emptying  of  the  urine  until  the  bowel  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to 
it.  The  second  ureter  is  transplanted  about  two  weeks  later  if  the  patient 
is  in  good  condition. 
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THE  BLADDER 

TumorH  of  the  bladder  may  require  operation.  Many  tamors,  particu- 
larly the  benign  papillomas,  are  cured  by  fulguration,  and  radium  in  some 
cases  is  beneficial.  If  the  tumor  is  malignant  and  involves  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bladder  wall,  and  particularly  if  it  does  not  readily  respond 
to  fulguration  or  radium,  operation  is  the  best  method  of  treatment.  If  the 
growth  has  a  distinct  pedicle  the  mucosa  can  be  excised  around  the  pedicle 
with  a  cautery  but  usually  the  resection  should  include  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bladder  wall,  going  some  distance  beyond  the  apparent  margins  of  the 
growth  into  what  seems  to  be  healthy  tissue.  Excision  of  the  total  thickness 
of  the  bladder  wall  is  no  more  difficult  than  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
wall  and  is  more  likely  to  result  in  cure.  If  the  growth  involves  the  part  of 
the  bladder  that  is  covered  with  peritoneum  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened 
and  packed  off  and  the  diseased  section  is  removed.  If,  however,  other 
portions  of  the  bladder  are  involved,  the  operation  should  be  done  ex- 
traperitoneally  if  possible.  Most  tumors  of  the  bladder  originate  in  the  base 
of  the  bladder  and  many  of  these  involve  one  of  the  ureteral  openings, 
so  that  excision  of  this  section  of  the  bladder  will  involve  transplanta- 
tion of  the  ureter,  or  else  ligation  of  the  ureter  if  the  remaining  kidney  is 
healthy  and  it  is  impossible  to  transplant  the  ureter.  Occasionally,  both 
ureters  re<|uire  transplantation. 

WluMher  the  peritoiu^il  cavity  is  opened  or  not  the  patient  is  placed  in 
the  Trendelenburg  position  and  good  exposure  is  obtained  by  a  large  incis- 
ion in  the  bladder,  ("are  is  always  taken  to  protect  the  prevesical  space 
by  packing  it  with  gauze.  The  incision  is  preferably  made  transversely,  thoiigh 
the  l(»cation  of  the  disease  will  iMuitrol  its  direction.  The  excision  of  the 
bladder  wall  is  niaile  with  an  electric  cautery  wherever  possible.  The  blad- 
der wtunid  is  elosed  with  two  la  vers  of  eatL^ut  sutures,  the  inner  laver 
of  plain  catijut  anil  catching  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mucosa.  The  outer 
laver  of  taniied  or  chromic  catgut  is  inserted  through  the  muscular  coat 
onlv  anil  like  the  intier  laver  is  a  contiiiut>us  suture.  Drainajie  is  alwavs 
plaeed  either  through  a  portioti  of  the  incision,  preferably  as  close  to  the 
peritoneal  fi^ld  as  possible,  or  the  incision  may  be  closed  c<^mpletely  and 
drainage  instituted  through  a  stab  wound  at  about  the  apex  of  the  bladder 
anil  an  inch  or  more  from  the  sutured  incision.  If  it  is  necessary-  to  dissect 
the  space  of  Ketzius  extensively,  a  gauze  cigarette  drain  is  placed  to  the 
bottom  of  this  space  in  addition  to  the  drainage  in  the  bladder. 

Oiverticula  of  the  bladder  an*  tn^ited  satisfactorily  by  operation.  The 
diverticulum  shouKl  be  accuratelv  located  bv  roentgen  ravs  and  bv  cvsto- 
seopie  exanunation  before  the  operation  is  attempted.  The  bladder  is  opened 
supra pubieally  and  the  diverticulum  explored  with  the  linger  and  by  inspection 
with  the  ivUient  in  the  Trendelenburg  p<^sition.  If  the  pouch  is  not  ver>'  ad- 
hertMU  it  may  be  pulled  into  the  bladder  with  forceps,  or.  using  the  teehnie 
of  H.  H.  Young,  it  may  be  everted  by  a  suction  apparatus  thai  is  attaoheti 
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to  a  large  tube  which  is  placed  over  the  neck  of  the  diverticulum.  Small  non- 
adherent diverticula  are  treated  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  When  the  diver- 
ticulum is  large  or  when  it  is  adherent  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  it  externally. 
After  opening  the  bladder  widely  through  the  prevesical  space  and  pro- 
tecting the  prevesical  space  with  gauze  packing,  the  diverticulum  is  ex- 
plored with  the  finger.  It  may  be  packed  with  gauze  to  identify  it,  as  sug- 
gested by  Lowpr,  or  with  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  diverticulum,  as  practiced 
by  Judd,  dissection  is  carried  through  the  prevesical  tissues  to  the  sac  which 
is  lifted  up  by  the  fingers  within  it.  If  the  sac  is  covered  by  peritoneum  the 
peritoneum  may  be  opened  though  usually  this  is  not  necessar>'.  The  vas 
deferens  and  the  ureter  must  be  identified  and  injury  to  these  structures 
avoided.  Occasionally  the  ureter  is  involved  in  the  diverticulum  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  it  and  reimplant  it  into  the  bladder.  If  the  prostate  is  en- 
larged it  should  be  removed  at  the  same  operation.  When  the  sac  has  been  com- 
pletely freed  the  internal  relation  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  the  ureter  is  noted  and 
the  diverticulum  is  then  cut  away.  The  opening  in  the  bladder  is  closed  as  after 
operations  for  tumors.  The  suprapubic  opening  is  sutured  except  for  a  drainage 
tube  which  comes  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  wound  near  the  peritoneal 
fold.  A  cigarette  drain  is  carried  down  through  the  prevesical  space  to  the 
site  of  the  old  diverticulum. 

Approach  to  the  bladder  for  the  operations  that  have  been  mentioned,  or 
for  stone  or  for  drainage  is  frequently  indicated.  This  operation  of  supra- 
pubic cystotomy  may  be  exceedingly  simple  when  the  bladder  is  distended 
or  capable  of  being  distended,  or  it  may  be  difficult  if  the  bladder  is  thick 
and  contracted.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  it  is  best  to  distend  the  bladder 
with  some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  boric  acid  solution,  just  before 
the  operation.  A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  inserted  into  the  bladder  and  the 
warm  boric  acid  solution  is  gradually  introduced  by  gravity  until  the  bladder 
is  filled.  If  the  irrigating  can  is  not  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  patient's  body  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  bladder  to  be  damaged  by 
the  irrigation.  The  catheter  is  left  in  position.  The  bladder  should  never  be 
filled  by  a  piston  syringe,  as  several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  an  appar- 
ently low  degree  of  pressure  with  such  a  syringe  ruptured  the  bladder.  If 
gravity  is  used  slowly  and  carefully  such  an  accident  is  impossible.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  manipulating  a  well  filled  bladder  strong 
pressure  upon  it  may  cause  it  to  rupture.  A  tape  is  tied  around  the  penis 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid  around  the  catheter.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  abdominal  wall,  usually  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  after  separating 
the  fibers  of  the  recti  and  pyramidalis  muscles  the  fascia  immediately  beneath 
them  is  incised  and  the  prevesical  fat  exposed.  The  peritoneal  fold  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wound  is  recognized  and  gently  stripped  upward  with  gauze.  If  it 
is  opened  it  may  be  immediately  sutured  without  danger.  The  fat  is  divided 
down  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  is  then  pushed  to  the  side  and  down- 
ward into  the  space  of  Retzius.    It  is  well  to  place  a  small  gauze  pack  at  the 
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upper  angle  of  the  wound  in  order  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  being 
accidentally  opened  while  enlarging  the  incision.  If  the  operation  is  done 
merely  for  drainage  and  exploration  a  short  vertical  incision  that  will  admit 
the  finger  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  if  a  large  tumor  is  to  be  removed  a 
more  ample  exposure  is  required.  Here  the  incision  in  the  bladder  wall 
should  be  transverse,  keeping  along  its  apex  and  as  close  to  the  peritoneal 
fold  as  seems  safe.  If  it  goes  down  into  the  space  of  Retzius  and  near  the 
urethral  opening  it  is  difficult  to  suture  and  to  heal.  The  bladder  wall  having 
been  recognized  may  be  fixed  either  by  two  AUis  forceps  or  by  tw-o  sutures  of 
catgut  or  silk  that  are  inserted  with  a  round  curved  needle.  The  fluid  is  then 
drawn  off  through  the  catheter  in  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  is  incised 
between  the  two  forceps  or  sutures.  In  this  way  the  prevesical  tissues  are  not 
flooded  with  the  vesical  contents  and  infection  is  less  likely  to  occur.  Where 
the  bladder  is  distended  from  an  impermeable  obstruction,  the  urine  may  be 
drawn  off  by  thrusting  a  trocar  and  cannula  through  the  bladder  wall  which 
is  incised  after  withdrawing  the  trocar  and  cannula.  It  may  occasionally  be 
difficult  to  recognize  the  bladder  wall  if  not  distended,  but  when  filled  with 
fluid  it  is  easily  identified.  After  opening  the  bladder  the  incision  is  extended 
for  better  exposure  or  the  stone  is  extracted,  or  drainage  instituted,  according 
to  the  indications.  The  bladder  should  always  be  explored  thoroughly  with  the 
finger  before  drainage  is  placed.  If  the  incision  in  the  bladder  w-all  is  short  a 
drainage  tube  is  brought  out  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  incision  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  wound  is  closed  with  catgut  sutures.  These  sutures  in  a  short 
wound  are  interrupted,  of  tanned  catgut,  and  take  either  none  of  the  mucosa  or 
as  small  an  amount  of  it  as  possible.  In  a  larger  bladder  wound  tlie  two  layers 
of  sutures  that  have  been  nientioiied  are  the  best  nietliod  of  closing  the  wound. 
Bleeding  in  the  bladder  wound  is  controlled  by  whipping  over  tlie  bleeding 
spot  with  small  plain  catgut  in  a  round  noncutting  needle. 

Occasionally,  drainage  is  done  through  the  perineum  and  the  supra- 
pubic wound  is  closed  entirely.  AVith  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position 
])edicle  forceps  or  long  dressing  forceps  are  inserted  into  the  bladder  and 
through  the  internal  meatus  into  the  urethra.  Pressure  is  made  on  the  for- 
ceps so  that  the  tip  bulges  in  the  perineum  and  is  cut  down  upon  in  the  peri- 
neum. A  rubber  drainage  tube  or  a  large  soft  rubber  catheter  is  grasped 
with  the  forceps,  drawn  through  into  the  bladder,  and  fixed  to  the  skin  of 
the  perineum  with  a  silkworm-gut  suture.  The  end  of  the  catheter  should  not 
be  more  than  two  inches  within  the  bladder  as  otherwise  it  will  cause  an 
unnecessary   amount   of   irritation.     The   suprapubic   wound   in   the   bladder 

mav  then  be  entirelv  closed. 

<  *' 

If  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  done  with  the  bladder  collapsed  the  abdom- 
inal incision  is  the  same  as  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  but  the  vesical  wall 
is  much  more  inaccessil)le.  Having  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion is  a  great  helj).  Dissection  is  carried  down  to  the  pubic  bone  and 
then  the  prevesical  fat  is  cut  through  until  the  bladder  is  demonstrated. 
After   it   has   been  recognized   it  is   incised   and   the   operation   finished    in 
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the  usual  manner.  If  a  sound  or  a  catheter  can  be  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der usually  it  can  be  distended,  but  careful  dissection  without  a  sound  will, 
as  a  rule,  expose  the  bladder  wall  without  much  difficulty. 

With  an  impermeable  stricture  or  a  prostatic  obstruction  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  enter  the  bladder  with  an  instrument  through  the  urethra. 
These  patients  are  often  poor  surgical  risks  and  it  is  necessary  to  evacuate 
the  urine  by  as  simple  a  process  as  possible.  Here  a  puncture  with  a  tro- 
car and  cannula  is  satisfactory.  A  trocar  and  cannula  are  selected  so  that 
the  trocar  can  be  removed  and  a  small  soft  rubber  catheter  threaded  through 
the  cannula  into  the  bladder.  The  trocar  and  cannula  should  be  of  such  a 
type  that  the  urine  can  be  drawn  off  through  a  lateral  projection  near  the 
end  of  the  cannula.  Before  the  operation  the  catheter  is  tested  to  see  that 
it  will  go  through  the  cannula  easily.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  infiltrated 
and  an  incision  of  half  an  inch  is  made  just  above  the  pubis  and  close  to  the 
pubic  bone.  The  deeper  tissues  are  infiltrated  with  procaine  solution,  a  proper 
trocar  and  cannula  are  grasped  firmly,  and  thrust  quickly  into  the  bladder 
in  a  direction  inward  and  upward.  Of  course  this  is  never  done  except 
when  the  bladder  is  fully  distended.  If  the  trocar  and  cannula  go  straight 
inward  the  prevesical  space  may  be  injured,  the  trocar  will  sometimes  cut 
the  bladder  wall  obliquely  and  if  there  is  a  large  prostate  it  may  not  en- 
ter the  bladder  at  all.  By  directing  the  thrust  upward  as  well  as  inward 
this  accident  to  the  prevesical  space  is  avoided  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
injuring  the  peritoneum  if  the  bladder  is  distended,  provided  the  entrance 
point  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  just  above  the  pubic  bone.  The  trocar 
is  pulled  back  and  the  urine  allowed  to  flow.  After  the  bladder  has  been 
emptied  the  trocar  is  unscrewed,  the  cannula  being  left  in  position.  The 
cannula  must  be  kept  well  within  the  bladder  wall,  because  if  it  is  once 
withdrawn  after  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  it  will  not  only  be  impossible 
to  reinsert  it  but  leakage  will  certainly  occur  into  the  prevesical  space. 
The  previously  selected  soft  rubber  catheter  with  an  additional  eye  cut  near 
the  end  is  threaded  through  the  cannula  which  is  then  withdrawn. 

The  amount  of  catheter  to  be  left  in  the  bladder  is  determined  by  compar- 
ing it  with  another  catheter  of  equal  length.  There  should  be  four  inches  of 
it  below  the  level  of  the  skin  and  if  the  patient  is  stout  five  inches  would 
be  better.  It  is  wrapped  around  with  adhesive  at  the  skin  level  and  fastened 
in  position  by  a  suture  of  silkworm-gut  which  goes  through  the  skin  and 
through  the  adhesive  that  is  wrapped  around  the  catheter  but  does  not 
penetrate  the  wall  of  the  catheter  itself.  The  catheter  should  be  new  and 
should  be  tested  before  it  is  used.  An  old  one  will  sometimes  break  and 
may  leave  a  portion  of  it  in  the  bladder. 

This  method  of  drainage  will  not  cause  leakage  around  the  catheter  and 
the  patient  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  The  catheter  must  not  be  removed, 
however,  for  at  least  two  weeks  unless  as  a  preliminary  step  to  an  operation, 
because  it  takes  about  this  time  for  the  granulations  to  produce  firm  tissue 
around   its   wall   and   so   prevent   infiltration   of  urine   into   the   prevesical 
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space.  If  the  catheter  has  become  accidentally  displaced  in  the  first  few 
days  after  such  an  operation  and  cannot  be  readily  reintroduced,  a  supra- 
pubic cystotomy  should  be  done  at  once  to  protect  the  prevesical  space  from 
infiltration  of  urine. 

Total  excision  of  the  bladder  may  sometimes  be  indicated.  The  first 
stage  consists  of  an  anastomosis  of  the  ureters  to  the  sigmoid,  or  bringing 
them  to  the  skin  of  the  groin,  or  establishing  the  bilateral  nephrostomy  of 
Watson.  Some  weeks  after  this  has  been  done  the  bladder  is  excised  as  though 
it  were  a  cystic  tumor.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  is  exposed  through 
an  ample  incision  and  separated  from  the  peritoneum  anteriorly  and  laterally. 
It  is  gradually  delivered  into  the  wound  and  the  dissection  continued  until 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  tlie  inferior  vesical  arteries,  and  the  stumps  of 
the  ureters  have  been  reached.  The  vessels  are  doubly  clamped  and  the  base 
of  the  bladder  is  separated  from  the  rectum  as  far  as  possible.  The  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  divided,  preferably  with  the  cautery,  while  making  traction 
to  pull  up  as  much  of  the  urethra  as  possil)le.  Such  an  operation  is  rarely 
indicated. 

Perineal  section  is  not  done  as  frequently  as  in  preantiseptic  days,  but 
is  occasionally  indicated  particularly  for  deep  stricture.  If  a  grooved 
sound  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  posi- 
tion and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  perineum  just  back  of  the  scrotum  down 
to  the  urethra,  which  is  opened.  This  incision  can  be  carried  to  an  inch 
of  the  anus  if  kept  in  the  midline.  The  urethral  bulb  must  not  be  injured 
and  is  pulled  forward  in  the  midline  so  that  the  urethra  is  opened  on  the 
grooved  staff  and  freely  incised  to  tlie  apex  of  the  prostate.  The  staff  is 
removed  and  a  ^rrooved  direetor  or  Teale's  f^or^jet,  is  inserted  and  the 
finjjrer  is  ])uslied  into  tlie  bladder  with  a  l)orin<2^  motion  along  the  direc- 
tor or  oorcret.  A  draina<»e  tube  is  ins(M-ted.  A  soft  rubber  rectal  tube  does 
well  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  project  into  the 
bladder  more  than  an  inch.  It  is  fixed  in  position  by  suturing  it  to  the 
skin  with  an  interrupted  silkworm-<>'ut  stitch.  Bleedin":  is  controlled  by 
whippinj?  over  the  bleedino:  points  with  catgut  in  a  needle  before  inserting 
the  drainage  tube  and  hy  iodoform  gauze  packing  around  the  tube  down  to 
the  urethra.  If  there  is  hut  little  infection  in  the  bladder  and  the  operation 
IS  done  for  stone  or  for  exploratory  purposes,  the  tube  may  be  removed  in 
three  days.  In  cystitis,  drainage  must  be  kept  up  for  several  weeks.  When 
necessary  to  gain  greater  room  the  incision  may  be  continued  into  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra   along  the  midline. 

When  it  is  inipossil)le  to  introduce  a  sound  or  staff  into  the  bladder,  ex- 
ternal urethrotomy  becomes  more  difficult.  A  sound  is  introduced  down  to  the 
point  of  obstruction,  which  is  usually  in  the  membranous  urethra.  The  in- 
cision is  carefully  carried  down  to  the  sound  and  the  bleeding  is  controlled 
by  clam])ing  or  by  whipping  over  the  bleeding  points  with  plain  catgut.  The 
urethra  is  incised  as  far  as  the  obstruction.  Sometimes  a  view  of  the  .stric- 
ture can  be  obtained  and  a  probe  or  bougie  accurately  introduced  through  the 
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stricture.  If  a  sharp-pointed  hemostat  can  be  introduced  the  jaws  are  spread 
apart  and  the  stricture  is  dilated.  A  pair  of  larger  forceps  is  then  inserted  and 
the  jaws  are  spread.  When  the  stricture  is  very  dense  or  when  there  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  inflammation  it  may  be  divided  by  an  incision  with  a  knife. 
Very  dense  strictures  have  been  excised  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  ap- 
proximate the  ends  of  the  urethra.  This,  however,  is  tedious  and  recurrence 
is  frequent,  though  where  there  is  a  local  heavy  deposit  of  scar  tissue  ex- 
cision may  be  attempted. 

If  the  opening  in  the  stricture  cannot  be  inspected  a  filiform  bougie 
is  introduced  through  the  urethral  wound.  This  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  introduction  of  a  large  instrument  or  a  pair  of  sharp  nose  forceps,  or  a 
knife  to  divide  the  stricture.  The  stricture  is  thoroughly  divided  so  that 
the  finger  can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  A  large  soft  rubber  catheter 
or  a  small  rectal  tube  is  carried  into  the  bladder  and  held  in  position  by  su- 
turing it  to  the  skin.  This  should  be  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  the  tube 
boiled,  and  reinserted.  The  wound  is  irrigated  several  times  a  day  with 
hot  boric  acid  solution.  The  patient  is  given  hexamethylenamin  if  the  kidneys 
are  in  a  condition  to  stand  it  without  too  much  irritation  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  infection. 

Occasionally  after  a  rupture  of  the  urethra  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
bladder  from  below.  Here  a  small  suprapubic  incision  is  made  and  the 
urethra  catheterized  or  a  sound  introduced  into  the  urethra  from  within  the 
bladder.  This  will  demonstrate  the  location  of  the  urethra  in  the  perineal 
wound  and  is  a  much  safer  procedure  than  a  prolonged  blind  dissection 
in  the  perineum. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

OPERATIONS  OX  THE  PROSTATE  GLAXD,  THE  TESTICLES  AND  THE 

PENIS 

Prostatectomy  may  be  done  by  the  perineal  or  the  suprapubic  route. 
There  are  ardent  advocates  of  l)oth  routes  though  the  suprapubic  has  be- 
come more  popular.  The  operation  of  II.  H.  Young  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  for  removal  of  the  prostate  through  the  perineum.  The  supra- 
pubic method  is  simpler  and  the  enucleation  following  the  general  principles  of 
the  technic  of  Squiers  has  given  excellent  results. 

The  operator  should  have  the  technic  of  either  route  at  his  command.  In 
the  small  fibrous  prostate,  especially  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  malignancy, 
the  perineal  route  is  preferable.  In  the  large  adenomatous  prostate,  removal 
by  the  suprapubic  route  seems  better.  The  objections  to  the  perineal  route 
are: 

1.  It  is  more  complicated  and  the  operation  takes  somewhat  longer  to 
perform. 

2.  There  is  a  possibility  of  injury  to  the  rectum  and  fistula  formation. 

3.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  control  the  bleeding  by  the  perineal 
route. 

4.  Persistent  urinary  fistula  is  probably  more  frequent  by  the  perineal 
route. 

The  ol)j(*(!ti(>ns  to  the  sni)rapul)ic  route  arc: 

1.  The  n'lnoval  of  the  whole  urethra  contained  in  the  prostate  is  some- 
times followed  by  stricture. 

2.  If  the  prostate  is  cancerous  and  very  adherent  it  can  be  removed  more 
satisfactorily  by  shar])  dissection  tliroujirli  the  perineal  route  than  through 
the  suprapubic. 

3.  It  is  claimed  by  some  operators  that  on  account  of  the  extensive 
mani])ulation  within  the  bladder  by  the  sui)ra pubic  route  uremia  is  more 
likely  to  result. 

The  choice  of  these  two  routes  depends  somewhat  upon  the  experience 
of  the  surgeon.  The  operation,  particularly  the  suprapubic  operation,  is 
technically  not  very  difficult,  though  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  have  had 
training  in  assisting  and  observing  these  operations  done  by  one  who  is  skilled 
in  this  w^ork  before  the  surgeon  attempts  the  operation. 

It  is  most  important  to  have  the  patient  in  the  proper  condition  to  stand 
the  operation.  The  high  mortality  for  prostatectomy  in  the  early  history 
of  this  operation  was  partly  due  to  a  crude  technic  but  more  to  the  inability 
to  determine  the  functional  capacity  of  the  kidneys.     When  there  is  much 
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residual  urine  the  back  pressure  upon  the  kidneys  gradually  alters  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  function  and  they  gradually  meet  these  changed 
conditions.  A  sudden  and  permanent  removal  of  this  back  pressure  may 
affect  the  kidneys  profoundly.  For  this  reason  the  patient  should  either 
be  catheterized  or  drained  for  some  days  or  for  some  weeks  before  a  pros- 
tatectomy is  done.  The  renal  function  should  be  accurately  determined,  partly 
by  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine,  but  chiefly  by  functional  tests  of  the  kidneys. 
As  pointed  out  forcibly  by  Louis  Frank,^  not  only  should  the  function  of  the  kid- 
neys be  determined  by  the  phenolsulphonephthalein  secretion,  but  by  the  estimate 
of  the  blood  urea,  and  if  greater  accuracy  is  demanded  by  the  determination 
of  Ambard's  coefficient.  No  matter  how  skillful  the  operative  technic  may 
be,  if  these  patients  do  not  show  satisfactory  renal  function,  disaster  is  likely 
to  follow.  If  in  doubt,  it  is  wise  to  drain,  either  by  an  indwelling  catheter 
or  by  a  suprapubic  drainage,  until  such  a  time  as  the  blood  urea  shows  that 
the  kidneys  are  working  satisfactorily. 

Suprapubic  prostatectomy  with  enucleation  of  the  prostate  according  to 
the  method  of  Squier  gives  very  satisfactory  results  in  most  cases.  Before 
the  operation  is  begun  a  large  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  through  the 
penis  and  left  in  position.  This  catheter  should  be  new  so  that  it  will  not 
break.  The  bladder  is  exposed  suprapubically,  as  in  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
If  there  has  been  suprapubic  drainage  the  incision  is  made  from  the  drainage 
tract  to  the  pubis.  The  attachments  of  the  bladder  above  the  drainage  tract 
to  the  peritoneum  are  not  disturbed.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  enter  the  blad- 
der simply  by  dilating  the  old  drainage  tract,  the  peritoneum,  being  the 
loosest  attachment,  may  be  torn.  If  suprapubic  drainage  has  not  been  previ- 
ously established  the  prevesical  space  should  be  protected  by  gauze  packing 
before  the  bladder  is  opened.  After  opening  the  bladder  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  is  inserted  into  the  internal  meatus  and  enucleation  is  begun 
by  breaking  through  the  prostatic  urethra  with  the  finger  near  the  roof  of 
the  urethra  and  a  little  to  the  right  side.  It  is  best  to  enucleate  the  prostate 
with  the  ungloved  hand.  The  gloved  left  index  finger  may  be  inserted  into 
the  rectum  and  the  prostate  pushed  up,  which  though  not  necessary,  will  aid 
materially  in  the  manipulation  (Fig.  597).  If  the  prostate  is  densely  adherent 
and  there  is  no  definite  line  of  cleavage  it  is  probably  cancerous  and  operation 
by  the  suprapubic  route  should  be  abandoned.  The  patient  is  then  drained 
and  a  radical  operation  for  cancer  of  the  prostate  undertaken  by  the  peri- 
neal  route  several  days  later,  unless  the  disease  had  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cancer  is  inoperable.  If  the  prostate  separates  fairly  easily 
the  finger  is  swept  down  on  its  side,  keeping  close  to  it,  and  loosening  it 
from  the  apex  of  the  gland  backward  (Fig.  598).  A  similar  procedure  is 
repeated  on  the  left  side.  Wherever  possible  at  least  a  small  strip  of  mucosa  of 
the  urethra  should  be  left.  After  enucleating  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pros- 
tate on  both  sides  the  enucleation  is  continued  from  before  backward,  still 
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(>liii{;tit^'  u-illi  till'  fiiiKpr  tliise  to  the  iinistwtc.  Aftor  it  lian  boon  suflic-iently 
Idosoni'd  till-  li'I't  liiij:iT  is  n'rmivc<l  I'nuii  tiic  ri'i-tiiiii,  Il»'  (ilovc  is  takcii  off 
liy  ii  nurse  and  ii  Iri'sli  i-liivc  is  put  ou  the  left  luind.  Tlie  loost'iied  prostate 
is  ciiu^lit  Willi  s|ii>nf:c  luddiiiji  riin-cps  iind  niodiTHtf,  sli-ady  traction  is  made 
on  tlip  Ifrccps  while  liic  I'liuelciition  is  (.■"niplctcd.  Dry  f!;i"i'!f  is  packed  firmly 
into  Ihe  ciiviiy  lofl  liy  llio  pitistati'  and  kept  in  position  for  three  or  four 
minuti's, 

Tlie  clots  are  removed  and  llip  end  of  tho  catlirlcr  that  is  within  the 


Ithidder  is  seized  and  hroiitrlit  up  lhroiif;li  the  suiiniinihie  wound.  A  stout 
biaek  linen  thivaii  is  tied  on  the  i-alliettM-  four  inehes  from  its  tip  with  a  loop 
Ivnot.  Intd  tiiis  lin.-ii  thread  arc  folded  strips  nf  iodofonu  -raiize  twisted  as  a 
Cfililf.  Tlic  linen  is  lied  dver  the  (rimzi'.  pn-feralily  in  a  how  knot,  aiul  the  ends 
are  left  lonp.  The  {jaiiKe  packi]i<r  that  was  in  Hie  bc<l  of  the  prostate  is 
rcninvcd,  and  the  iodoform  jrinizi'  held  by  the  linen  thread  is  ){radually 
introduced  into  Ihe  hladiler  wliile  an  assistant  makes  traelinii  on  the  end 
of  Ihe  catheter  jirnlrudintr  from  Ihe  penis.  The  indofonu  frauzo  is  molded 
and  )ia<'ked  inlo  Ihu  cavity  left  l»y  removal  of  the  prostate.  An  end  of  the 
gauze  and  the  ends  of  the  linen  thread  around  the  gauze  are  brought  out 
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through  the  wound.  A  large  rubber  tube  for  drainage  is  inserted  in  the  blad- 
der at  the  upper  portiou  of  the  woiuid  (Fig.  599).  If  there  has  not  been  a  pre- 
vious suprapubic  drainage  it  is  best  to  place  a  cigarette  drain  down  to  the  pre- 
vesical space.  The  wound  is  partly  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm- 
gut.  One  suture  of  silkworm-gut  just  below  the  tube  is  inserted  but  not  tied 
till  after  the  packing  has  been  removed. 

The  base  of  the  catheter  that  protrudes  from  the  urethra  is  clamped  with 
pedicle  forceps,  a  stout  cord  is  tied  to  the  handle  of  the  forceps  and,  after 
the  patient  has  been  placed  in  bed,  this  cord  is  carried  over  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  a  two  pound  weight  is  attached  to  it.  This  weight  should  be  lifted 
for  ten  minutes  every  hour  unless  there  is  considerable  bleeding.  This  pre- 
vents the  continuous  ischemia  of  the  tissues  that  are  pressed  upon  by  the 
gau2e.     Eight  hours  after  the  operation,  the  weight  is  removed  entirely  if 


the  bleeding  has  ceased.  The  gauze  is  left  in  place,  however,  for  forty- 
eight  hour.s  and  after  taking  out  the  drainage  tube,  is  removed  by  pull- 
ing up  the  ligature  around  the  iodoform  gauze.  This  ligature  is  either 
uutied  or  divided  with  scissors  and  the  gauze  is  removed.  If  the  gauze 
has  been  inserted  as  a  long  strip  and  an  end  brought  out  of  the  wound  along 
with  the  drainage  tui)p,  the  removal  is  easier.  A  mushroom  catheter  is  inserted 
and  the  silkworm-gut  suture  that  was  placed  at  the  time  of  operation,  but 
not  tied,  is  tied  and  reduces  the  extent  of  the  wound. 

This  method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  which  I  have  tried  in  recent  cases 
is  usually  satisfactory.    The  gauze  can  be  molded  and  packed  into  the  cavity 
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left  by  removal  of  the  prostate  very  accurately  and  it  not  only  checks  bleed- 
ing more  promptly  than  rubber,  but  may  be  made  to  exert  more  nearly  uniform 
pressure  on  the  irregular  contour  of  the  prostatic  bed  than  an  inflatable  rubber 
bag.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  and  is  mit  subjei?t  to  accidental  punctures  which 
may  be  disastrous  wilh  a  rubber  bag. 


f  opemtini  icmm. 
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When  the  urethra  is  irritable,  au  excellent  metbnd  of  controlliug  bleeding 
is  to  pack  the  bed  of  the  prostate  with  a  loug  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  and  grasp 
the  last  portion  of  the  gauze  with  sponge  forceps.  By  elastic  bands  going  from 
the  handle  of  the  forceps,  which  protrudes  from  the  wound,  to  adhesive  on 
the  patient's  skin,  constant  pressure  is  made  on  the  packing. 
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While  the  suprapubic  route  is  preferable  in  most  prostatectomies  there 
are  certain  conditions  that  have  already  been  mentioned  which  make  the 
perineal  operation  of  H.  H.  Young  more  desirable.  Here,  a  curved  incision  is 
made  from  just  in  front  of  one  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  similar  point  on 
the  other  side.  It  curves  forward  so  the  apex  reaches  just  behind  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  scrotum.  A  flap  is  turned  down.  A  curved  sound 
is  inserted  into  the  urethra  and,  with  the  finger,  blunt  dissection  is  made 
on  each  side  of  the  urethra  and  the  rectum  is  gradually  pressed  back- 
ward. The  central  tendon  and  the  rectourethralis  muscle  are  divided  close 
to  the  urethra.  The  bifid  retractor  of  Young  may  be  used  to  push  the 
rectum  back  while  these  structures  are  divided,  or  better  still,  the  rectum  can 
be  held  back  by  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  recto- 
urethralis muscle  holds  the  rectum  very  close  to  the  urethra  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  injury  to  the  rectum  at  this  point.  The  bulb  of  the  penis  is 
retracted  forward.  An  injury  to  it  w^ill  cause  an  annoying  bleeding.  The 
membranous  urethra  is  exposed  and  divided  by  a  longitudinal  incision  down 
to  the  sound.  Each  margin  of  the  wound  in  the  urethra  is  caught  with  for- 
ceps and  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  bladder  explored.  Often  the  finger 
cannot  reach  even  the  limits  of  the  prostate  but  it  will  at  least  serve  to  dilatft 
the  passage  and  to  determine  any  unusual  conditions  that  may  lie  within 
the  prostate.  The  finger  is  withdraw^n  and  the  prostatic  tractor  of  Young 
is  introduced  closed.  It  is  spread  open  and  with  this  tractor  the  prostate  is 
drawn  into  the  wound.  The  fascia  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate  with  the 
muscle  fibers  that  overlie  its  capsule  are  stripped  to  each  side  by  blunt 
dissection  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  prostate  is  freely  exposed.  The  rectum 
is  firmly  retracted  and  the  prostate  steadied  by  the  prostatic  tractor  while 
two  incisions  are  made,  one  on  each  side  of  the  midline  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  apart.  These  incisions  are  carried  from  a  point  external  to  the  insertion  of 
the  prostatic  tractor  downward  and  backward  and  are  made  well  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate.  It  must  be  recalled  that  in  this  portion  of  the  prostate 
there  is  usuallv  a  considerable  thickness  of  normal  tissue  and  unless  this  is  cut 
through  to  the  adenomatous  portion  of  the  prostatic  enlargement,  the  true 
line  of  cleavage  will  be  missed  and  not  only  will  the  operation  be  more  diffi- 
cult but  it  will  be  unnecessarily  bloody. 

The  capsule  of  the  adenomatous  enlargement  is  demonstrated,  and  is  peeled 
up  by  the  insertion  of  a  blunt  instrument,  such  as  a  blunt  dissector  or  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  or  closed  blunt  scissors  the  blades  of  which  are  then 
spread.  After  the  separation  has  begun  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger 
without  tearing  the  tissues,  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  enucleation 
continued.  It  is  best  to  enucleate  partially  one  lobe,  then  completely  enu- 
cleate the  other,  and  after  this  remove  the  first  lobe.  In  this  way,  com- 
plete collapse  of  one  side  before  loosening  the  other  side  is  avoided.  As  the 
enucleation  proceeds  the  prostate  is  grasped  with  sponge-holding  forceps 
and  pulled  down,  which  aids  the  manipulations  considerably.     Traction  on 
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the  prostatic  tractor  also  helps.  After  both  lobes  have  been  delivered  the 
prostatic  Iruotor  in  turned  to  one  side  so  tbut  any  eiilurfiement  of  the  middle 
lobe  nia.v  be  broiiffht  into.lbe  luterul  iiu'isioii  in  the  capsule  and  enucleated. 
The  prostatic  traetor  is  folded  topetlu'r  and  withdrawn,  and  the  fiuger 
is  again  inserted  into  the  bladder  to  determine  whetlier  any  stones  or  divertie- 
nla  are  present.  The  euvity  left  by  reniovnl  of  the  prostate  is  firmly  packed 
with  strips  of  iodoftn-m  fiiuizc  If  the  prostatic  capsule  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively torn  by  the  removal  of  the  jmistale  the  capsule  encloses  a  eav- 
ity  which  can  be  readily  packed.    This  aids  greatly  in  controlling  hemorrhage. 


Unfortunately,  however,  with  i>  larjre  pro-state  the  mneosa  of  the  bladder  is  often 
torn  during  Ihc  ciuu'lcation  and  the  -rauzc  cannot  always  fill  the  cavity 
firmly.  This  is  an  objection  to  |)i>riiieiil  pnislalectoniy  bccausi'  in  the  suprapubic 
niethixl  by  the  technie  already  described  tirni  jiressure  can  always  be  made  with 
gauze.  Til  small  firm  prostates,  however,  enough  of  the  capsule  c 
left  by  perineal  extraction  lr>  permit  satisfactory  packiiisr.  A  largi 
tube  is  inserted  into  the  libulder  thnuigh  the  opcnin-i  in  the  mcnibi 
thra  and  the  fascia  and  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscles  are  brou* 
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by  one  or  two  sutures  of  catgut.  This  point  is,  according  to  Young,  very 
important  in  preventing  a  rectal  fistula  and  serves  to  keep  the  pressure 
from  the  rectum.  The  ends  of  the  gauze  packing  and  the  tube  are  brought 
out  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  wound  iind  not  in  the  raidline.  The  wound 
is  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm-gut.  The  bladder  is  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  hot  borie  acid  solution  before  the  patient  leaves  the  table  but 
no  other  irrigation  is  done  until  after  forty-eight  hours,  as  this  may  wash 
away  the  elements  of  the  blood  which  promote  clotting.  The  gauze  packing 
is  removed  after  forty-eisrht  liours  and  the  lube  a  day  later. 


Ill  cancer  of  the  prostate  a  more  radical  operation  must  be  done.  II.  H. 
Young^  has  devised  a  teehnic  for  radical  operation  which  seems  satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  a  cure  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  pa- 
tient a  moderate  degree  of  urinary  control  after  the  operation.  The  pa- 
nt is  placed  in  the  extreme  dorsal  position  as  in  the  perineal  operation 
r  prostatectomy  and  the  procedures  are  carried  out  as  though  a  peri- 
irostatcctomy  were  to  be  done,  up  to  the  step  of  incising  the  capsule. 
'nserting  the  tractor  the  prostate   is  drawn  <ln\vn  and  the  posterior 
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layer  at  Denonvillier's  fascia  is  divided  at  tiie  apex  of  the  prostate  on  each 
side,  thus  exposing  the  anterior  layer  of  this  fascia  which  covers  the  pros- 
tate and  the  seminal  vesicles  (Fig.  600).  The  posterior  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate and  seminal  vesicles  is  freed  and  then  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
prostate  are  exposed  by  blunt  dissection.  The  operator  keeps  within  the  an- 
tero-lateral  prostatic  fascia,  soparatiug  it  from  the  prostate,  which  thus  avoids 
hemorrhage  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  vascular  supply  and  the  peri- 
neal nerves.  This  step  Young  thinlts  is  very,  important.  By  resecting  the 
anterolateral  fascia  and  passing  between  it  and  the  lateral  and  the  anterior 


part  of  the  prostate,  a  ccrtiiin  amount  nf  uriiniry  control  can  be  preserved. 
After  separating  this  fascia  the  luciiiliraiious  urethra  is  completely  divided 
just  in  front  of  the  prostatic  tractor.  Here  also  tlie  anterolateral  prostatic 
fascia  must  be  respected.  The  prostate  is  pulled  down  and  gradually  drawn 
outward  (Fig.  601). 

The  bladder  wall  is  incised  anteriorly,  eluse  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
prostate,  and  the  incision  is  continued  by  scissors  on  each  side.  In  this  man- 
ner the  trigone  of  the  bladder  is  fully  exposed.  The  trigone  is  incised  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  below  the  ureteral  orifice,  in  sueh  a  way  that  the  walla  of 
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the  bladder  are  carefully  eut  through  but  the  seminal  vesicles  beneath  are 
not  divided.  The  bladder  is  then  pushed  up  bluntly  thus  exposing  the  tissues 
around  the  front  of  the  seminal  vesieles  and  vasa  deferentia.  These  strue- 
tures  are  freed  en  masse  and  the  fascia  whieh  contains  the  blood  supply  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  seminal  vesicles  on  each  side  is  ligated  and  divided  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  prostate.  The  vas  deferens  is  isolated  on  each  side,  freed 
well  above  (he  tip  of  the  seminal  vesicle,  drawn  down,  clamped  and  divided 
(Fig.  602).  The  mass  including  the  prdNfalc  and  its  siirroiinding  tissue  is 
then  removed  in  one  piece. 


The  bladder  is  drawn  down  and  the  upper  portion  of  Ihe  urethra  is  su- 
tured to  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound  in  the  bladder  by  interrupted 
suture-s  of  chromic  or  tanned  catgut,  tied  externally  (Fig,  603).  A  catheter 
is  then  inserted  through  the  urethra  and  into  the  bladder  and  the  anastomo- 
sis between  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  is  completed  by  interrupted  sutures 
of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  The  longitudinal  opening  in  the  bladder  which 
remains  posterior  to  the  anastomosis  with  the  urethra  is  closed  with  a  Oft 
tinuous  suture  of  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.    A  small  cigarette  drain  0 
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form  gauze  is  placed  behind  the  line  of  sutures  and  the  levator  ani  muscles 
are  brought  together  by  one  or  two  sutures  of  chromic  catgut.  The  skin  is  closed 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  catheter  is  left  in  and  fastened  to  the  penis  by  ad- 
hesive plaster.  The  drainage  is  removed  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pass  sounds  or  instruments  after  the  operation. 

In  Young's  experience  many  patients  after  this  operation  have  satisfactory 
control  of  the  bladder. 

THE  SEMINAL  VESICLES,  VAS  DEFERENS,  AND  TESTICLES 

Disease  of  the  seminal  vesicles  may  require  operation  for  drainage  or, 
occasionally,  for  excision  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  When  they  are  to  be 
opened  the  operation  of  Fuller  has  given  good  results.  The  patient  is 
placed  in  the  knee  chest  position  with  the  knees  sharply  flexed.  An  incis- 
ion is  made  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  opening  up  each  ischiorectal  fossa,  and 
the  extremities  of  these  incisions  are  joined  by  a  transverse  incision  in  front 
of  the  rectum.  With  the  left  finger  in  the  rectum  the  rectal  wall  is  separated 
from  the  prostate  and  vesicles  by  blunt  dissection.  After  the  separation  a 
long  grooved  director  is  thrust  into  the  apex  of  the  vesicle  while  using  the 
finger  in  the  rectum  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  course  of  the  director.  A  scalpel 
is  shoved  along  the  groove  of  the  director  until  it  enters  the  apex  of  the  sem- 
inal vesicles  and  a  cut  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  is  made  with  the  blade 
of  the  knife  along  the  course  of  the  vesicle,  freely  laying  open  its  cavity.  The 
incision  is  dilated  with  the  finger  tip.  The  other  seminal  vesicle  is  opened 
in  a  similar  manner.  If  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  granulation  tissue 
the  cavity  is  curetted.  Each  cavity  is  packed  with  strips  of  gauze,  the  ends 
of  which  protrude  from  the  external  w^ound,  and  two  soft  rubber  drainage 
tubes  are  placed  between  the  gauze  and  the  rectum.  The  incision  is  closed 
with  interrupted  sutures  except  at  the  transverse  part  which  is  left  open 
for  drainage  and  for  the  exit  of  the  tubes  and  the  ends  of  the  gauze  packing. 
The  gauze  is  removed  after  three  days  and  the  tubes  four  days  later. 

A  better  method  of  operating  on  the  seminal  vesicles  is  through  an  ex- 
posure used  by  Cunningham,  of  Boston.  Here  the  vesicles  are  approached 
as  in  a  perineal  prostatectomy.  He  does  not  open  the  urethra,  but  depresses 
the  prostate  with  a  fork  retractor  and  fully  mobilizes  its  under  surface. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  drain  the  vas  deferens.  This  operation 
can  be  readily  performed  by  isolating  the  vas  deferens  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  scrotum  and,  under  local  anesthesia,  dividing  it.  The  upper  end 
of  the  vas  is  split  and  stitched  into  the  wound  if  it  is  intended  to  drain 
the  seminal  vesicles  also.  Reunion  of  the  vas  can  be  made  by  end-to-end 
sutures  of  fine  arterial  silk  after  a  strand  of  silkworm-gut  has  been  placed 
in  its  lumen  and  brought  out  by  a  needle  through  the  vas  at  a  point  about 
^  ^^  an  inch  from  the  line  of  union.    After  placing  the  sutures  the  silkworm- 

T  left  in  position  and  later  it  may  be  withdrawn. 
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Anastomosis  of  the  vas  with  the  epididymis  is  done  in  sterility,  in  which 
there  is  a  blockage  of  some  portion  of  the  vas  or  of  the  epididymis.  The  epi- 
didymis and  vas  may  be  satisfactorily  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  scrotum.  The  veins  and  larger  blood  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  Before  undertaking  this  operation  any  stricture  that  may  be  in  the 
urethra  or  inflammation  of  the  seminal  vesicles  should  be  cured  and  the  patency 
of  the  vas  from  the  epididymis  to  the  prostatic  urethra  should  be  demonstrated 
by  injecting  into  the  vas  methylene  blue  and  noting  if  it  appears  in  the  ure- 
thra. The  vas  is  exposed  and  split  longitudinally  and  about  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  methylene  blue  are  slowly  injected.  The  dye  will  appear  in  the 
urine  if  there  is  no  obstruction  or  in  the  seminal  discharges  after  massage 
of  the  seminal  vesicles.  If  this  test  is  satisfactory  the  epididymis  is  opened 
by  cutting  oflf  a  small  piece  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  must  be  demonstrated 
by  a  microscope  that  the  fluid  within  this  portion  of  the  epididymis  con- 
tains spermatozoa,  and  if  they  are  not  found  at  this  point  other  openings 
must  be  made  into  the  epididymis  or  into  the  testicle  until  spermatozoa  are 
found.  The  widely  split  vas  is  then  sutured  with  a  few  interrupted  sutures 
on  a  fine  needle  to  the  opening  in  the  epididymis  or  testicle.  Arterial  silk 
is  an  excellent  suture  for  this  purpose. 

Anastomosis  of  the  vas  and  the  epididymis  done  by  the  method  described, 
which  was  devised  by  Martin,  of  Philadelphia,  is  more  or  less  indirect.  Af- 
ter the  capsule  of  the  epididymis  has  been  incised  and  a  portion  of  the  epi- 
didymis tubule  cut  the  vas  is  split  and  the  open  incision  in  the  vas  is  sewed 
to  the  capsule  of  the  epididymis  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  incised  tubule  of 
the  epididymis.  There  is  consequently  considerable  distance  to  be  bridged 
by  the  epithelium  lining  the  vas  and  the  epididymis. 

V.  D.  Lespinasse,^  of  Chicago,  has  devised  an  operation  which  is  a  direct 
anastomosis  between  the  epididymis  tubule  and  the  vas.  An  incision  is  made 
in  the  scrotum  and  through  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  epididymis  is  exposed 
and  the  point  of  obstruction  is  found.  The  vas  is  opened  by  a  short  longi- 
tudinal incision  and  a  colored  fluid,  as  methylene  blue,  is  injected  into  the 
central  end  of  the  vas.  If  the  fluid  appears  in  the  urethra  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  vas  is  open  from  the  point  of  incision  to  the  urethra  and  the 
operation  can  be  proceeded  with.  If  the  vas  is  not  open  the  operation,  of 
course,  will  be  abandoned  unless  the  point  of  occlusion  can  be  found  farther 
up.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  completed  the  capsule  of  the  epididymis  above 
the  obstruction  is  carefully  incised  down  to  the  tubule.  All  of  the  layers  of 
the  capsule  are  removed  from  the  epididymis  tubule  with  great  care  and  the 
epididymis  tubule  itself  should  not  be  injured  or  opened  at  any  point.  It 
protrudes  through  the  opening  thus  made  and  a  loop  of  the  tubule  is 
selected  whose  direction  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body  of  the  epididymis. 
A  suture  of  fine  arterial  silk  (00000)  on  a  No.  19  bayonet  pointed  needle 
is  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  epididymis  tubule,  down  its  lumen,  and 
out  again  through  the  wall  of  the  tubule  about  three  mm.  from  the  point 


sLespinasse,  V.  D.:     Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  Ixx,  Feb.   16,  1918,  p.  448  et  seq. 
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of  entranee  (Fig.  604).  This  is  followed  by  leakage  of  epididymal  secretion 
which  is  drawn  into  a  small  syringe  and  examined  for  spermatozoa.  If 
spermatozoa  are  present  this  suture  is  passed  through  the  incision  that 
has  been  previously  made  into  the  vas  and  out  through  its  wall.  The 
other  end  of  the  suture  is  threaded  into  a  needle  and  passed  through 
the  wall  of  the  vas  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  other  end  of  the  incision  in 
the  vas.  In  this  way  the  epididymis  tubule  is  drawn  into  the  longitudinal 
incision  in  the  vas  (Fig.  605).    Sutures  of  catgut  are  placed  on  each  side  of 


the  longitudinal  inei.sidii  in  the  vas,  include  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  vas,  and  are  carried  to  th(t  capsule  of  the  epididymis.  These  hold  the 
incision  in  the  vas  open.  Two  other  .sutures  are  placed  into  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  vas  but  do  not  penetrate  to  its  lumen  or  epithelial  lining  and 
hold  the  vas  to  the  capsule  of  the  epididymis  a  short  distance  from  the 
ends  of  the  longitudinal  incision  into  the  vas  (Fig,  606),  When  these 
two  sutures  are  tied  they  should  leave  the  intervening  segment  of  the  vas 
without  tension  so  that  the  union  between  the  vas  and  the  epididymis  tubule 
's  in  accurate   approximation  and  without  strain.     The  upper   end  of   the 
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original  suture  is  threaded  on  a  long  hagedorn  needle  and  after  the  testicle 
has  been  replaced  in  the  scrotum  the  needle  pierces  the  scrotum  from  within 
outward.  In  from  one  to  two  weeks  when  the  wall  of  the  epididymis  tubule 
within  the  grasp  of  this  suture  has  become  cut  by  this  suture  it  is  gently 
removed. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  epididymis,  the  epididymis  can  often  be  excised 
without  removing  the  body  of  the  testicle,  if  the  disease  is  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced. The  incision  is  made  through  the  scrotum,  external  to  the  epididymis 
or  if  the  epididymis  is  adherent  to  the  skin  the  tissue  that  is  bound  by  the 
adhesions  is  included  in  an  oval  incision.  An  incision  along  the  junc- 
tion between  the  epididymis  and  testicles  is  made  on  the  outer  side  and 
divides  only  the  tunica  vaginalis  opposite  the  body  of  the  epididymis  but 
goes  deeper  at  the  globus  major  and  globus  minor.  The  head  of  the  glo- 
bus major  is  separated  by  sharp  dissection  from  the  testicle  and  then  the 
body  of  the  epididymis  is  freed.  All  of  this  dissection  is  from  the  outer 
side.  On  the  inner  side  the  large  vessels  to  the  testicle  are  in  contact  with 
the  epididymis  and  dissection  here  must  be  particularly  careful.  By  trac- 
tion the  structures  of  the  cord  are  recognized  and  injury  to  the  vessels  may  be 
avoided.  The  dissection  is  continued  by  separating  the  vas  up  to  the  internal 
ring.  Here  it  is  doubly  clamped  and  divided,  the  proximal  end  is  cauterized 
with  carbolic  and  ligated.  Any  other  foci  of  the  disease  are  excised.  After 
controlling  the  bleeding  by  suturing  the  tunica  and  the  raw  surface  with  cat- 
gut, the  external  wound  is  closed  with  interrupted  or  continuous  mattress  su- 
tures of  fine  tanned  catgut. 

In  epididymitis  incision  of  the  epididymis  often  gives  relief  when  noth- 
ing else  will.  It  will  probably  require  a  general  anesthetic.  An  incision 
is  made  through  the  scrotum  either  over  the  epididymis  or  in  the  upper  front 
part  of  the  scrotum  so  that  the  testicle  can  be  delivered  into  the  wound.  The 
epididymis  is  punctured  a  number  of  times  with  a  large  needle  and  returned 
to  the  scrotum.  If  there  is  suspicion  of  pus  the  scrotum  is  incised  imme- 
diately over  the  epididymis  which  is  punctured  in  several  places. 

Removal  of  the  testicles  may  be  necessary  for  tuberculosis  or  for  a  benign 
or  malignant  growth.  An  incision  is  made  over  the  front  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum  from  the  level  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  downward  for  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  deliver  the  diseased  testicle  into  the  wound.  Such  an  in- 
cision is  usually  all  that  is  necessary  in  tuberculosis  or  in  benign  tumors. 
The  cord  is  doubly  ligated  with  catgut  after  being  crushed  and  the  testicle 
is  drawn  up  into  the  w^ound  and  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie 
every  bleeding  surface.  The  wound  is  closed  by  a  continuous  mattress  suture 
of  fine  tanned  catgut. 

If  there  is  distinct  malignancy  the  operation  should  be  radical.  An  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  inguinal  canal  from  a  point  one  inch  external  to  the 
internal  ring,  downward  over  the  external  ring,  and  onto  the  scrotum.  The 
inguinal  canal  is  exposed  as  in  the  operation  for  hernia  and  the  flaps  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  retracted.    The  vas  is  dissected  from 
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its  bed  and  followed  as  far  as  possible  into  the  pelvis  after  dividing  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  vas  deferens  is  then  doubly  ligated, 
divided  and  the  stump  is  cauterized.  The  spermatic  vessels  are  followed 
up  into  the  lumbar  region,  all  of  this  being  done  extraperitoneally.  They 
are  doubly  ligated  and  divided.  The  other  tissues  of  the  cord  are  divided 
and  the  cord  is  dissected  down  to  below  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The 
testicle  with  the  tumor  and  surrounding  tissues  is  delivered  into  the  wound 
and  removed  along  with  the  cord.  As  much  tissue  as  possible  is  taken 
and  if  any  part  of  the  scrotum  is  adherent  this  portion  should  be  removed 
along  with  the  testicles,  the  original  incision  being  continued  downward  so 
as  to  include  the  adherent  part  of  the  scrotum.  Every  bleeding  point  is 
clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 

l^ndescended  or  misplaced  testicle  is  best  treated  by  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Be  van  operation.  Here  the  incision  is  made  as  in  the  radical 
operation  for  inguinal  hernia  and  does  not  involve  the  scrotum.  After  ex- 
posing the  inguinal  canal  the  cremaster  muscle  and  the  fascia  are  divided, 
the  sac  of  peritoneum  which  contains  the  testicle  is  opened  and  the  un- 
descended testicle  exposed.  The  peritoneum  above  the  testicle  is  separated 
from  the  cord  very  carefully  and  the  upper  portion  is  divided  and  closed 
by  sutures  or  a  ligature  as  in  tying  a  hernial  sac.  The  lower  pouch  of  peri- 
toneum serves  as  a  tunica  vaginalis  and  is  closed  around  the  testicle  loosely 
with  a  pursestring  suture.  The  testicle  with  its  covering  sac  is  lifted  from 
its  bed  and  gentle  traction  is  made  on  the  cord.  This  demonstrates  the 
bands  that  prevent  the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum.  These  bands 
are  usually  connective  tissue  and  can  be  cut  with  scissors  or  torn  with  forceps. 
The  cord  is  so  dissected  that  onlv  the  blood  vessels  and  the  vas  are  left  and 
these  are  separated  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum  by  blunt  dis- 
section as  far  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  cord  is  lengthened  for  several 
inches.  A  thorough  lengthening  of  the  cord  is  an  important  step  in  the  oper- 
ation. The  finger  is  inserted  into  the  scrotum  and  burrows  a  pocket  for  the 
testicle.  This  j)oeket  is  eiihirged  by  i)ushing  down  closed  pedicle  forceps 
and  spreading  the  blades.  The  testicle  is  inserted  into  this  pocket  and  is  held 
by  a  pursestring  suture  passed  through  the  pillows  of  the  external  inguinal 
ring  but  tied  lightly  so  as  not  to  compress  the  circulation  of  the  cord.  The 
wound  is  closed  by  shoving  the  cord  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  wound  and  unit- 
ing Poupart's  ligament  with  the  conjoined  tendon  over  the  cord. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum  by  this  means 
some  of  the  spermatic  vessels  which  are  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  descent 
may  be  divided.  This,  however,  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  for  w^hile  the 
testicle  may  not  actually  undergo  gangrene,  division  of  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels so  profoundly  affects  its  nutrition  that  it  w^ill  probably  atrophy.  Gess- 
ner,  of  New  Orleans,  has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  atrophy  of  the 
testicle  follows  ligation  of  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Hydrocele  may  often  be  cured  by  the  simple  method  of  tapping  the  hy- 
drocele with  a  large  aspirating  needle  or  a  small  trocar  and  cannula  and  in- 
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jecting  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  after  drawing  off  all 
of  the  fluid.  In  tapping  the  hydrocele  a  point  is  selected  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  scrotum  that  is  free  from  veins.  While  the  hydrocele  is  steadied 
with  the  hand  a  small  amount  of  novocaine  solution  is  injected  into  the  scro- 
tum and  a  short  incision  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  made  with  a  knife. 
Through  this  incision  a  large  aspirating  needle  or  a  small  trocar  and  cannula 
are  inserted.  The  trocar  is  withdrawn,  the  tiuid  evacuated  and  the  carbolic 
is  slow^ly  injected  through  the  cannula.  The  skin  surrounding  the  point 
of  puncture  is  anointed  with  vaseline  to  protect  it  from  the  carbolic  when 
the  cannula  is  withdrawn.  The  cannula  is  then  quickly  removed,  while 
grasping  the  punctured  scrotum  with  a  piece  of  gauze  w4iich  will  absorb  any 
carbolic  that  may  leak  from  tlie  end  of  the  cannula.  The  scrotum  is  gently 
massaged  to  distribute  the  carbolic  evenly  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  Carbolis  is  less  painful  for  injection  and  less  dangerous  than 
iodine. 

Considerable  swelling  follows  this  procedure  which  gradually  subsides 
in  most  cases.  If  it  has  not  all  disappeared  in  three  weeks  the  injection  may 
be  repeated.    This  procedure  will  cure  many  cases  of  simple  hydrocele. 

If  the  hydrocele  is  not  cured  after  two  or  three  injections  at  intervals  of 
several  weeks  the  sac  is  excised  or  everted.  Eversion  of  the  sac,  or  the  so- 
called  bottle  operation,  is  done  by  making  an  incision  through  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  scrotum.  The  testicle  is  delivered  into  the  wound,  the  sac 
opened,  and  its  edges  are  sutured  beliind  the  testicle  so  as  to  turn  its  inside 
out  and  appose  the  whole  of  its  interior  to  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound  which 
will  usually  absorb  the  secretion  from  the  sac.  In  many  cases,  however,  pock- 
ets form  and  this  operation  is  not  satisfactory.  Kxcision  of  the  sac  neces- 
sarily gives  the  largest  number  of  cures  of  hydrocele  and  if  carbolic  injections 
have  not  been  successful  excision,  particularly  in  a  large  thick  sac,  is  the  op- 
eration of  choice.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
.scrotum  down  to  the  hydrocele  sac.  Tiie  various  coverings  are  separated 
until  the  sac  is  reached  but  not  opened.  It  is  then  bluntly  dissected  free 
from  its  surroundings  as  far  as  possible  and  delivered  into  the  w^ound.  Oc- 
casionally the  hydrocele  sac  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  dissected  free 
and  removed  without  being  opened.  This,  of  course,  is  an  anatomic  peculiarity 
and  does  not  often  occur.  After  freeing  as  much  of  the  sac  as  possible  it  h 
opened  and  trimmed  away  close  to  the  testicle,  taking  care  to  leave  no  re- 
dundant fold.  The  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied  and  the  scrotal  wound  is 
closed  with  a  continuous  mattress  suture  w^hich  everts  the  edges  of  the  skin 
wound  and  prevents  the  dartos  muscle  from  pulling  it  in. 

An  operation  for  varicocele  should  be  performed  only  when  enlargement 
of  the  veins  of  the  cord  is  marked  and  has  resisted  medical  treatment  for 
many  months.  It  should  not  be  done  in  a  youth  about  the  age  of  puberty 
except  wiien  the  disease  is  very  marked  and  the  symptoms  are  decided.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  varicose  veins  resection  of  the  scrotum  is  also  in- 
dicated.   A  varicocele  that  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be  accompanied 
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with  a  markedly  relaxed  scrotum  does  not,  as  a  rule,  require  operation.  It 
is  just  as  essential  to  remove  the  redundant  scrotum  and  so  afford  support 
to  the  testicle  as  it  is  to  remove  the  enlarged  veins. 

The  scrotum  is  caught  with  an  Allis  forceps  in  the  median  raphe  at 
about  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds  and  also  at  the  junction 
of  its  middle  and  posterior  thirds.  The  scrotum  is  lifted  up  and  the  re- 
dundant portion  is  clamped  with  pedicle  forceps.  This  part  is  cut  away 
with  scissors  while  making  tension  upon  it.  The  incision  is  just  on  the  proxi- 
mal side  of  the  forceps  so  the  tissues  that  are  injured  by  the  clamp  are 
excised.  The  bleeding  vessels  are  quickly  caught  with  hemostats.  Every 
bleeding  point  must  be  clamped.  After  complete  hemostasis  has  been  secured 
with  the  clamps,  the  vessels  are  tied  with  fine  plain  catgut.  The  varicose 
veins  over  the  left  cord  are  exposed  by  an  incision  along  the  cord  and  the  vas 
deferens,  together  with  the  spermatic  artery,  are  freely  delivered  into  the 
wound.  The  spermatic  artery  is  identified  if  possible.  If  this  can  be  done 
the  spermatic  artery  with  one  or  two  veins  and  the  vas  deferens  are  gently 
isolated  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  dilated  veins,  but  if  it  is 
impossible  the  largest  varicose  veins  are  freed  and  about  three  inches  are 
removed  after  doubly  ligating  with  catgut  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  veins.  If  the  spermatic  artery  can  be  recognized  and  isolated  along 
with  the  vas  deferens  and  a  few  other  veins  the  rest  of  the  veins  may  be  safely 
removed  after  ligating  them  with  catgut  close  to  the  testicle  below  and  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  scrotum.  It  is  best  to  put  two  ligatures  on  each  end  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  the  ligature  slipping.  The  ends  of  one  set  of  liga- 
tures are  left  long.  After  excising  the  intervening  segment  of  vein  the  stumps 
are  tied  together  by  the  long  ends  of  the  ligatures. 

When  in  doubt  it  is  much  better  to  take  out  too  few  veins  than  too  many, 
as  the  resection  of  the  redundant  portion  of  scrotum  will  give  such  support 
to  the  testicle  and  structures  of  the  cord  that  extreme  radical  procedures 
in  removal  of  veins  of  the  cord  are  not  necessary.  It  is  highly  important  to 
leave  the  spermatic  artery  for,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  excellent 
experimental  work  of  Oessner,  of  New  Orleans,  has  demonstrated  the  prob- 
ability of  complete  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  after  ligation 
of  the  spermatic  artery.  After  carefully  securing  all  bleeding  points  and 
tying  them  with  fine  catgut  the  wound  is  closed  with  a  continuous  mattress 
suture  of  tanned  catgut.  The  suture  is  applied  in  the  line  of  incision.  A 
second  row  of  sutures  uniting  the  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  placed  to  secure 
more  accurate  apposition.  Such  a  wound  makes  a  scar  that  resembles  very 
closely  the  median  raphe  and  if  the  incision  has  l)een  properly  made  there  are 
no  teats  or  irritating  protuberances  that  often  follow  a  transverse  incision 
for  removing  the  redundant  scrotum. 

External  urethrotomy  for  deep  strictures  has  already  been  described. 
Internal  urethrotomy  is  but  seldom  practiced.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
may  be  a  marked  decided  narrowing  of  the  external  meatus  which  it  is  neces- 
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saiy  to  split.     This  is  done  under  local  anesthesia  by  injecting  the  tissues 
around  the  meatus  and  incising  the  meatus  at  its  lowest  point. 

Circumcision  may  be  done  under  local  anesthesia.  If  on  an  infant  care 
must  be  observed  to  see  that  the  adhesions  between  the  glans  penis  and  the 
prepuce  are  well  separated.  By  cutting  down  the  prepuce  without  separating 
these  adhesions  anteriorly,  the  meatus  may  be  split  and  the  glans  injured, 
which  will  be  followed  by  considerable  bleeding.  The  prepuce  is  grasped 
anteriorly  on  each  side  of  the  midline  by  two  small  liemo.stats.  Slight  trac- 
tion is  made  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  adhesions  between  the  glans 
and  the  prepueo  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  is  inserted  within  the  prepuce  and 
gently  spread  so  as  to  separate  the  adhesions  sufficiently  to  make  a  dorsal 
incision  in  the  prepuce  without  injuring  the  glans.  A  straight  incision  is  then 
carried  down  the  dorsum  of  the  prepuce  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  corona 
(Pig.  607).  This  must  be  determined  before  too  much  traction  is  made  upon 
the  prepuce,  as  otherwise  the  incision  may  be  carried  too  far.     Any  further 


adhesions  are  now  thoroughly  separated  and  the  prepuce  is  trimmed  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  this  dorsal  incision  around  to  the  frenum  on  each 
side  parallel  with  the  corona.  Sufficient  tissue  should  be  left  at  the  frenum 
to  allow  for  suturing  without  contraction.  The  bleeding  points  are  caught 
with  mosquito  forceps  and  tied  with  fine  catgut.  The  wound  is  closed 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut  which  begins 
on  the  right  of  the  frenum,  is  carried  around  the  incision  and  terminates 
a  short  distance  from  its  beginning  (Fig.  608).  This  leaves  a  alight  in- 
terval between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  suture,  which  allows  for 
swelling  or  erection.  If  the  tissues  in  the  frenum  are  not  entirely  covered 
by  this  suture  one  or  two  additional  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  catgut  are 
placed. 

In  epispadias  the  urethra  is  merely  a  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis. 
Such  a  deformity  often  accompanies  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  and  as  the  best 
operation  for  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  is  transplantation  of  the  ureters,  the 
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eliii'f  object  of  tht*  operation  for  epitspadiaij  in  the  prcsciico  of  exslroptiy  (.f 
till'  bladder  will  be  for  sexual  intercourse. 

The  operation  of  Cantwell  is  prol)ablj-  the  most  satisfuetory  operation  for 
epispadias.  Thin  deiwuds  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  disease  the  two  corpora 
cavernosa  are  much  more  loosely  attached  to  each  other  than  in  a  normal 
penis  and  can  be  readilj'  separated.  The  first  step  in  this  as  in  any  plastic 
operation  on  the  penis  is  to  provide  for  drainage  of  the  bladder,  either 
throuffh  the  perineum  or  supra pubieally,  in  order  to  divert  the  stream  of 
urine  while  the  wound  in  the  penis  is  healiiiK.  The  perineal  operation  is  best 
here  and  can  be  quiekly  done  by  a  short  incision  through  the  perineum  on 
a  sound  in  the  urethra.  On  each  side  of  the  groove  of  the  epispadias  that 
represents  the  urethra  an  incision  is  made  along  the  junction  of  the  mucosa 
and  the  skin  extendinf:  fnmi  the  symphysis  to  the  extremity  of  the  (rians. 
Tliese  incisions  extend  down  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  but  not  into  them. 
The  urethra  is  freed  as  a  Hap  from  its  bed  and  held  up  while  the  two  cor- 


fig.  <iI)V.— Th<'  .i|>tra>i'>ii  nf  Caniwt'll  fur  i-ni 
iniliratiiiK  thr  inrivimi  fur  Ihi-  fnrnwiioii  <if  ilii;  iin 
tu  tiirm  Ihi'  m-v  iinllira,  Tlw  tiinii 
■he  imihra  i*  inn<lf  niiil  is  miiik  l> 


uiily   M'i.i 


pora  eavcriuisa  are  se|)arated  from  eaeii  otlier  until  the  skin  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  penis  is  reached.  The  mobilized  urethra  is  now  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  this  w(uind  and  fixed  l)y  sutures,  A  sound  is  laid  in  llie  urethra 
and  the  skin  of  the  urethra  is  sutured  over  il.  The  corpora  cavernosa  are 
brought  together  by  a  few  sutures  and  the  skin  is  closed  over  them  in  the 
u.=nal  manner.  The  illustrations  show  the  steps  of  the  operation  (Fig.  (100), 
The  base  of  the  flap  of  the  urethra  is  at  the  root  of  the  penis  so  that  there 
should  be  no  trouble  about  the  nutrition  of  this  transplanted  mucosa  of  the 
urethra. 

Hypospadias  is  more  common  than  epispadias  and  may  exist  in  various 
degrees.  When  the  defect  is  slight  the  operation  of  Beck  nmy  be  done.  An 
incision  is  made  around  the  urethral  orifice  and  over  the  under  surface  of 
the  nrethra  toward  the  perineum.  The  urethra  with  the  corpus  spongiosum 
is  dissected  from  the  corpora  cavernosa  for  a  sufficient  distance  so  that  it 
can  be  readily  drawn  through  a  stab  wound  in  the  glans  penis,  A  stal>  wound 
is  made  with   a   sharp   nariow   knife   and   the   urethra   is   brought   through 
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autl  fastfiierl  by  a  fi-w  siitnri's  l<i  the  edttps  of  thi!  artificial  meatus.  The 
skin  is  tiieii  .siitur<-<l  over  that  portion  of  tlio  iirotlira  thiit  has  liccii  traiis- 
plante<l.  This  oiKTatimi  enii  only  be  iloiip  when  thcrf  is  a  very  sliglit  defect 
and  but  little  curvature  of  tlie  [leiiis.  If  thero  is  a  niarketl  eontniction  the 
operation  of  Ucek  is  likely  to  reproduce  it. 

If  the  penis  is  bowed  the  lirst  procedure  is  to  straittbten  it.  This  may 
be  done  by  a  transverse  ineision  on  the  under  surface  ()f  the  penis  .iust  be- 
hind the  pluns  and  the  incision  is  sutured  longitudinally.  When  this  de- 
formity is  marked  the  operation  of  straiirlitentiiK  the  penis  shoidd  be  under- 
taken some  time  before  the  i>laslic  openition  is  done  for  eonstruetinfr  the 
nrethra. 

J.  E.  Thompson/  of  (lalveslon.  Texas,  has  described  the  enibryobifry  of 
hypospadias  tojrethcr  with  plastic  procedures  for  corrceting  this  deformity 
is  a  very  excellent  article.  As  he  has  said  it  is  im|)ortant  that  no  skin  nhicb 
contains  hnir  follicles  should  lie  used  for  couslruetion  of  the  urethra. 


An  operation  that  caii  .pflen  be  done  and  which  fiives  satisfactory  results 
Is  that  of  (.'.  ]l.  Mayo.  Alter  stiaitfhlening  the  [veiiis  the  wound  is  allowed 
to  heal  au<l  at  llic  second  cpi'mlioii  a  lar^'e  lunod  is  made  tliroujili  the  f,'l«"s 
penis  to  a  point  a  Hllle  lo  ouc  side  of  the  site  of  the  luii'mal  opcninjr.  A 
flap  Ion}.'  eur.iifrh  to  rcio-h  willmut  teosioTi  throufrli  this  tunnel  in  the  ^li'iis  to 
the  urethral  opcoiiitr  is  cut  troni  ihc  ilorsiil  >url'ai'c  of  llie  penih  and  prepuce 
with  its  base  at  the  anterior  mar^'iii  of  the  prepuce.  It  must  be  wide  enoujili 
to  be  rolled  into  a  tube  of  about  the  size  of  a  normal  urethra.  It  is  sutured 
together  as  a  tube  with  th<'  skin  surface  inside,  usinji  tine  sutures  of  tauiicd 
or  ehromic  cat^ruT.  This  tube  is  drawn  llirouHli  the  tunnel  in  tbe.jilans,  an<l 
the  tip  is  sulurcd  io  a  bed  prcjiared  fi.r  it  cl.isc  to  the  ni'clhral  openiui;.  The 
tube  is  allowed  t.'  heal  in  pn-iiioii  jiiid  after  an  inlcrval  of  a  few  weeks  the 
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base  of  the  flap  is  cut.    A  few  weeks  later  this  tube  nude  from  the  transplanted 
fold  of  prepuce  is  united  to  the  end  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  operation  of  Russell,  flaps  are  taken  from  the  side  of  the  penis  ad- 
joining the  groove  which  represents  the  defective  part  of  the  urethra.  In  all 
of  these  operations  perineal  drainage  of  the  bladder  must  be  the  first  stage. 
In  Thompson's  modification  of  the  Russell  operation  the  penis  is  first  straight- 
ened by  a  transverse  incision  just  under  the  glans.  The  penis  being  straight- 
ened, a  large  tunnel  is  made  through  the  glans  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
(Fig.  610).  This  tunnel,  which  begins  about  the  normal  site  of  the  meatus, 
emerges  a  short  distance  below  the  glans.  An  incision  'k  carried  around  the 
penis  in  the  prepuce  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  corona.  A  second  in- 
cision is  made  in  the  skin  of  the  penis  beginning  one-eighth  of  an  inch  be- 


hind the  urethral  opening,  and  curving  backward  and  outward  on  each  side 
around  tli«  urethral  opoiiinp.  It  is  then  carried  forward  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  urethral  opening  and  parallel  to  the  groove 
which  represents  the  defective  part  of  the  urethra.  This  incision  is  carried 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  along  the  prepuce  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  parallel  to  and  behind  the  incision  that  has  been  previously  made  in 
the  prepuce,  Tlin  dorsal  part  of  this  incision  is  parallel  to  and  behind  the 
first  incision  made  through  the  prepuce,  so  these  two  incisions  form  a  flap  of 
the  prepuce  which  refiembles  a  clergyman's  stole.  This  flap  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  nn  inch  wide.  It  is  carefully  dissected  so  as  not  to  separate  the 
outer  edRcs  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  flap  any  further  than  possible. 
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In  this  way  the  vascular  supply  of  the  flap  will  be  preserved.  The  skin  sur- 
faces of  these  flaps  are  turned  to  face  each  other  and  the  edges  are  sutured 
with  fine  tanned  or  chromic  catgut.  The  suturing  is  so  applied  as  to  turn 
in  the  skin  edges  (Fig.  611).  The  tube,  which  is  formed  by  suturing  these 
flaps,  is  drawn  through  the  tunnel  in  the  glans  and  is  fastened  in  position  with 
a  few  sutures.  The  margins  of  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  penis  are  sutured 
together  over  this  urethra  from  behind  forward  so  as  to  cover  the  urethra 
as  far  as  the  glans  (Fig.  612).  The  defect  left  on  the  prepuce  by  raising  this 
flap  is  easily  corrected  by  suturing  the  margins  of  the  skin  on  the  prepuce  to- 
gether (Fig.  613).  One  advantage  of  the  operation  is  that  it  can  often  be 
done  in  one  stage. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Before  beginning 
amputation  of  the  penis,  the  cancerous  area  is  thoroughly  cauterized  with 
the  actual  cautery.  This  not  only  prevents  infection  by  sterilizing  the 
septic  tissues  but  guards  against  an  even  greater  danger  of  implantation  of 


Fig.  613. — The  completed  operation   (Thompson-Russell). 

the  cancer  cells  in  the  raw  surface.  In  amputation,  after  applying  a 
tourniquet  at  the  root  of  the  penis  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin 
completely  around  the  penis  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  apparent  border  of  the  disease.  The  skin  is  dissected  back  for  half  an 
inch  and  the  dorsal  artery  and  vein  are  exposed,  ligated  and  divided.  Both 
corpora  cavernosa  are  divided  transversely  and  the  urethra  with  its  sur- 
rounding tissue  is  divided  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 
The  ends  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  whipped  over  with  catgut  sutures  to 
control  the  bleeding.  A  short  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  just  over  the 
urethra,  which  is  slightly  split  opposite  this  point  and  is  sutured  to  this  in- 
cision in  the  skin. 

Usually  it  is  wise  to  dissect  both  inguinal  regions  whenever  the  penis 
is  amputated  for  cancer.  This  is  done  by  making  an  incision  parallel  with 
Poupart*s  ligament  and  just  above  it.  The  upper  margin  of  the  skin  is  re- 
tracted and  the  fat  and  fascia  are  dissected  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
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external  oblique.  This  mass  of  tissue  is  dissected  with  gauze  down  to  the 
border  of  Poupart's  ligament.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  the  incision  the 
mass  is  dissected  to  the  fascia  lata  and  then  inward  to  the  tissues  over  the 
femoral  artery.  Dissection  is  then  begun  at  the  inner  portion  of  the  wound 
and  is  carefully  carried  toward  the  femoral  canal.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  saphenous  vein,  or  at  least  to  recognize  it  and  clamp  it  before 
it  is  divided,  if  it  appears  to  be  involved.  By  working  along  the  plane  of 
the  fascia  lata  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  block  dissection 
can  be  readily  accomplished.  The  region  at  the  femoral  canal  requires  care- 
ful dissection  with  a  good  light  and  a  sharp  knife.  The  mass  is  finally  freed 
from  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 

If  the  inguinal  region  is  to  be  dissected  for  cancer  it  should  be  done 
as  a  block  dissection  tliat  has  just  been  descri})ed.  This,  however,  is  unneces- 
sarily radical  in  iuHammatory  conditions,  and  while  it  is  really  easier  than 
removing  isolated  glands  there  is  a  danger  of  edema  of  the  scrotum  following 
the  block  dissection  if  done  on  l)oth  sides. 

When  complete  amputation  of  the  penis  is  necessary  the  scrotum  is  split 
along  its  median  raplie  which  gives  tliorougli  exposure  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum. The  corpus  spongiosum  is  separated  from  the  corpora  cavernosa  and 
divided.  The  urethra  is  dissected  as  far  as  tlie  triangular  ligament.  The  in- 
cision is  carried  around  the  root  of  the  penis,  tlie  suspensory  ligament  is  di- 
vided, and  the  crura  are  separated  from  the  pubic  bones.  The  vessels  of  the 
crura  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  urethral  stump  is  split  and  the  edges  of  the 
urethra  are  sutured  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotal  wound.  The  skin  is 
closed  in  the  usual  manner  after  providing  for  drainage.  Both  inguinal  re- 
gions should  always  be  dissected  when  cancer  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  re- 
quire complete  amputation  of  the  penis. 
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Abbe,  operation  on  stricture  of  esophagus,  323 

operation   for  ** trigger*'   finger,   359 
Abdominal  incisions,  508-519 

closure  of,  514-519 
Adson,  operation  on  facial  nerves,   153 
on  gasserian  ganglion,  285-287 
on  hypophysis,  276 
Albee,  inlay  method  of  bone  graft,  164-167 
method    of   bone   graft   in    Pott's    disease, 

168-171 
operation  on  spina  bifida,  301,  302 
Amputation,  arm,  331-350 
at  elbow,  343-345 
at  hip  joint,  383-385 

method  of  Wyeth,  383-384 
at  knee  joint,  379-380 

method   of  Gritti-Stokes,   380-381 
at  shoulder  joint,  347-349 
at  tarsometatarsal  joint,  374-375 
cineplastic,  341-343 
Lisfranc,   374-375 
motor  stump  in,  341-343 
of  arm,  general  principles  of  operations  in, 

331-336 
of  fingers,  336-339 
of  forearm,  341-343 
of  foot,  method  of  Chopart,  375 
method  of  Pirogoff,  375 
method  of  Svme,  375-376 
of  hand,  339-341 
of  leg,  376-379 

method  of  Hey,  376-379 
of  lower  extremity,  370-385 
general  principles  in,  370-371 
observation  by  Starr  on,  370-372 
of  thigh,  380-383 
of  toes,  371-373 
of  upper  arm,  345-347 
of  upper  extremity,  349-350 
method  of  LeConte,  249-250 
method  of  Crile,  349-350 
Andrew,  operation  for  hernia,  485-487 
Anesthesia,  intratracheal,  433-434 

spinal,  289-290 
Aneurisms,  arteriovenous,   133-140 
treatment  of,  by  Alatas,  135 
by  quadruple  ligation,  139 
by  quintuple  ligation,  139-140 
excision,  by  Lexer,  75 
extirpation    of,    125-126 
needling  of,  Macewen,  118 
of  special  arteries,  treatment  of,  126-132 
traumatic,  treatment  of,  132 
treatment  of,  by  digital  compression,  120 
method  of  Finney,   118-119 
bv  gradual  obliteration,  Ilalsted,  119-120 
'Matas,  119-120 


Aneurisms,  treatment  of — Cont  'd 

by  introduction  of  wire,  118,  119 
by  ligature  method  of  Anel,  121 
'of  Antyllus,  121 
of  Brasdor,  121-122 
of  John  Hunter,  121-122 
of   Pasquin,    121-122 
of  Purmann,  121-122 
of  Wardrop,  121-122 
by  Matas,  122-125 
by  Reid,   120 
method  of  Finney,  118-119 
Ani  pruritus,  operation  for,  659-661 

operation  of  Terrell,   659-661 
Ankle  joint,  operation  for  deformities  of,  401- 
413 
for  flail  joint  in,  407-409 
for  flail  joint  in,  Bradford,  408-410 
for  excision  of,  411 
Aorta,  abdominal,  experimental  resection,  89 

ligation  of,   110 
Appendicitis,  operations  for,  623-637 
Appendectomy,  623-637 

McBurney  incision  for,  623-627 
treatment  of  stump  in,  628-631 
results  of,  632-634 
Appendix,  operation  for  abscess  in,  634-637 
Arm,  amputations  of,  331-350 

lymphedema  of,  operations  for,  366-368 
operation   for,  method  of  Handley,  366- 

367 
operation  for,  method  of  Kondoleon,  368 
operations  on,  331-369 
upper,  amputation  of,  345-347 
Artery,   anterior   tibial,    ligation   of,    116 
axillary,  ligation   of,   108 
brachial,  ligation  of,  109 
common  carotid,  ligation  of,  101-102 
common  iliac,  ligation  of,  110-111 
dorsalis  pedis,  ligation  of,  116 
external  carotid,  ligation  of,  102-103 
external  iliac,   ligation   of,   112-113 
femoral,   ligation   of,   113-115 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  ligation  of,  107 
innominate,  ligation  of,  100-101 
internal  carotid,  ligation  of,  105 
internal  iliac,  ligation  of,  111-112 
popliteal,  ligation  of,  115-116- 
posterior  tibial,  ligation  of,  117 
radial  and  ulnar,  ligation  of,  109-110 
subclavian,,  ligation   of,   105-107 
superior  thyroid,  ligation  of,  104 
temporal,   traumatic   aneurism   of,   132 
vertebral,  ligation  of,  107 
Arteriovenous  aneurisms,  133-140 

treatment  of,  by  Matas,  135 
Arthrodesis  of  elbow,  355-356 
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Arthroplasty,  420421 

of  knee  joint,  420 

of  hip  joint,  420-421 
Ascites,  operation  for,  534-535 
Ashhurst's  operation  for  excision  of  the 

tongiue,    248-249 
Astragalus,  excision  of,  411 

B 

Babcock's  operation  on  spina  bifida,  300-302 
Baldwin's  operation  for  reconstruction  of  the 

nose,  232-233 
Balfour's  modification   of   operation   for   ex- 
cision of  stomach,  574-578 
operation  for  removal  of  the   spleen,   539- 


operation  on  thyroid  glands,  330 
Bands,  pericolonic,  637-639 
Bartlett's  operation  on  thyroid  glands,  330 
Beck's,  Carl,  operation  for  chronic  empvoma, 
443 
operation  for  hypospadias,  708-709 
Bernheim's  extirpation  of  aneurism,  126 
method  of  transfusion  of  blood,  64-65 
Bevan's  operation  for  abscess  of  lungs,  444- 
448 
operation  for   diverticulum   of  esophagus, 

323 
operation  for  early  cancer  of  rectum,  645- 

648 
operation    of    laryngectomy,    318-321 
operation  for  undcswondod  testicle,  705-706 
Beyea's  operation  for  ptosis  of  stomach,  545- 

546 
Bifid  spine,  296-302 

classifications  of,  296-298 
with  hydrocephalus,  297-298 
Bilo   duct,    operations    on,    528,    529,    'uVZ-rylU 
reconstruction  of,  34,  532-534 
Ouorry,  5.'I4 
Mayo,'  W.  J.,  533-."):^ 
Sullivan,  533 

Binnie's  operation  for  ligation  of  blood  ves- 
sels, 9S-99 
operation   for   excision   of   upper  jaw,   253- 
254 
Bladder,   operations  on,  684-689 

operation  for  diverticula*,  6S4-()85 
Blair,  operation   for  deformity  of  lower  jaw, 
255-256 
oj)eration  for  excision  of  tongue,  249-251 
Bloodgood,  operation  for  direct  inguinal  her- 
nia, 489 
Blood  vessels,  lateral  wounds  of,  90-91 
ligation  of,  97-117 
ligation  of,  method  of  Binnie,  98-99 

method  of  Horslev,  77-86 
suturing,  69-91 

indications  for,  69-70 
instruments  used  in,  76-78 
Bone,  plating  fractures  of,  33 
Bone  wax,  57 

in  hemorrhage  from  skull,  264 
Bones,  operations  on,  157-171 

biologic  repair,  in  injured,  157-160 


Hones — Cont  'd 

fractures  of,  162-165 
graft,  inlay  method  of  All>ee,  164-167 
intramedullary,  method  of  Hoglund,  163- 

164 
nutrition  in,  159 
in  Pott 's  disease,  method  of  Albee,  168- 

171 
principles  of,  157-161 
Wolflf's  law  in,  158 
plating  of,  33,  160,  161 
ununited  fractures  of,  166-168 
Bowel  (see  Intestine) 
Bradford,  operation  for  flail  joint  of  ankle, 

408-410 
Brachial  plexus,  operations  on,  153-155 
method  of  Sharpe,  154-155 
pjwalvsis,    transplantation   of   muscles    for, 
155-156 
Brain,  adhesions  of,  269-272 
congenital  hernias  of,  276-279 
control  of  hemorrhage  for,  266 
decompression,    operations   on,    279-283 

method    of   Cushing,    279-281 
location  of  centers  in,  264-266 
method  of  Chipault,  264,  265 
method   of   Reid,   265 
method  of  Rinkenberger,  265,  266 
meningocele  of,  operation  for,  277-279 
operations    on,    261-287 
puncture  of  corpus  callosum  in,  274-275 
puncture  of  ventricle  of,  275 
Branchial  cysts,  oi>erations  on,  305 

fistula  of,   oj)erations  on,  305 
Breast,  operations  on,  462-476 
Brickner,  operation  for  subacromial  bursitis, 

369 
Brown,  John  Young,  method  of  enterostomy, 

599-601 
liunion,  operations  for,  405-406 


C 

Cannon  and  Murphy,  lateral  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis,  .'»2 

(\'innon  and  Washburn,  gastric  pain,  31 

Cant  well,  operation  for  epispadias,  708 

Cardiol vsis,  435-436 

Carotid    gland,    operations   on,    323-324 

Carrel,  method  of  suturing  l)lood  vessels,   71- 
73 

Castration,  703-707 

Cecosigmoidostomy,  622 

Cecum,  resection  of,  method  of  Horsley,  610- 
613 

Cerebellum,  operations  on,  267-268 

Cerebrospinal  fluid,  pressure  of,  289 

Cervical   ribs,   308 

Cervical  sympathetic,  operations  on,  325-326 
method  of  Jonnesco,  326 
method  of  C.  H.  Mayo,  325-326 

Cheeks,   operation   on   defect   of,   207-210 

Chipault,    method    of    location    of    centers    in 
brain,  264-265 

Choice vstectoniv,  522-527 
method  of  Willis,  527 
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Cholecystoenterostomy,    530-532 

method  of  Horsley,  530-532 
Cholecystotomy,  527-528 
Cholecystostomy,  602 
Choledochus,  operations  on,  528,  529,  532-534 

reconstruction  of,  532-534 
Cineplastie  amputation,  341-343 
Circulation,  reversal  of,  30,  31 
Circumcision,  707,  708 
Citrate,  method  of  transfusion  of  blood,  Lew- 

isohn's,  66-68 
Clavicle,  excision  of,  461 
Cleft  palate,  operations  on,  195-198 
method  of  Lane,  195,  198 
method  of  Langenbeck,  195-198 
Closure   of   abdominal    incisions,   514-519 
Club  foot,  operations  for,   401-413 

intractable,  operations  for,  411-413 
Coagulation  of  blood,  70,  71 
Coccygeal  dermoid,  operation  for,  661,  662 
Codman,   operation   for   subacromial    bursitis, 

369 
Coffey,  operation  for  cancer  of  the  pancreas, 
535-538 
operation  for  ptosis  of  stomach,  543 
principles   in   enterostomy,   592-597 
Coley,  modification  of  Bassini   operation   for 

hernia,   483,   484 
Colon,  obstruction  of,  617,  618 
resection  of,  610-618 

method  of  Mikulicz,  618 
Complications  of  operation;    infection,  shock 

and  hemorrhage,  51-58 
Corpus  callosum,  puncture  of,  274,  275 
Crile,  block  operation  on  neck,  312-316 
operation  for  amputation  of  upper  extrem- 
ity, 349-350 
method  of  transfusion  of  blood,  62 
Cubbins  and  Abt,  irritating  lubricants  in  the 

peritoneum,   74 
Cunningham,    operation    on    seminal    vesicles, 

700 
Cystotomy,  perineal,  688-689 
suprapubic,   685-688 

D 

Dandy,   W.   E.,  operation  for  hydrocephalus, 

273,   274 
Davis,  J.  S.,  method  of  skin  grafting,  182 
operation   on   columna   of   nose,   228 
operation  on  orbital  socket,  220-222 
Dermoid,    coccygeal,    operations   for,    661-662 

sacral,   operations  for,  661,   662 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  operations  for,  505-507 
Diffuse  lipoma  of  neck,  324,  325 
Diverticulum  of  esophagus,  321-323 
Dowd,    method    of    operation    on    tuberculous 

glands,  309,  310 
Drainage  in  surgery,  35-43 
surgical,  classification  of,  36 
surgical,   material,  41 
Dupuytren,   contraction  of  fingers,   operation 

for,    358 
Dura,  transplantation  of  fascia  for  defect  in, 
269-272 


E 

Ears,  operations  on,  222-224 

for  reconstruction  of,  method  of  Roberts, 
224 
method  of  Szymonowski,  223-224 
Edema,   local,  cause   of,   38 
operation  for,  Handley,  38 
Kondoleon,  38 
Elbow,  amputation  at,  343-345 
arthrodesis  of,  355,  356 

method  of  Jones,  355,  356 
excision  of,  351-353 
Elephantiasis,  operations  for,  427,  428  , 

method  of  Kondoleon,  427,  428 
Elsberg,  method  of  repair  of  defect  of  nerve, 

146-148 
Embolism,   pulmonary,   Trendelenburg   opera- 
tion for,  454-458 
Empyema,  chronic,  operations  for,  method  of 
Beck,  443 
method  of  Estlander,  440-442 
method  of  Fowler,  443 
method  of  Robinson,  443 
method  of  Schede,  442-443 
operations   for,   437-443 
Endo-aneurvsmorrhaphy,    method    of    Matas, 

123-125 
Enterostomy,  589-602 
method  of  Brown,  John  Young,  599-601 
using  principle  of  Coffey,  592-597 
method  of  Long,  589-592 
Epididymis,  operations  on,  703 
Epigastric    hernia,    operations    for,    504,    505 
Epilepsy,  operations  for,  268-272 
Epispadias,  operation  for,  708 

method  of  Cantwell,  708 
Esser,  method  of  treatment  of  depressed  scars, 

186 
p]smarch,  operation  for  ankylosis  of  lower  jaw, 

257,  258 
Esophagus,  operations  on,  322,  323 
for  diverticulum  of,  322,  323 
method  of  Bcvans,  323 
method  of  Judd,  322,  323 
stricture  of,  method  of  Abbe,  323 
method  of  Mixter,  323 
method   of   Ochsner,   323 
Excision   of   joints,   350-355 
elbow,  351-353 
shoulder,  353-355 
wrist,  350,  351 
Extremity,  lower,  operations  on,  370-431 
Eye  lids,  operations  on,  210-222 

method  of  Gibson,  215,  217,  218 
method  of  Gillie,  210-213 


Face  and  mouth,  operations  on,  187-260 
Face,  operations  for  tumors  of,  238-240 
Facial   paralysis,   operation   for,    150-153 

method  of  Adson,  153 
Ferguson,  operation  for  hernia,  487-489 
Fifth  nerve,  peripheral  operations  on,  258-260 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  336-339 

deformities  of,  operation  for,  358-366 
''drop*',  operation  for,  358,  359 
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Dupuytren's  contraction  of,  operation  for, 

358 
''hammer'*,  operations  for,  358,  359 
infection  of,  356,  357 
reconstruction  of  tendons  of,  361-366 

method  of  Dean  Lewis,  361-363 
transplantation   of   tendons  of,   method   of 

Murphy,  364-366 
*  *  trigger '  *,  operations  for,  method  of  Abbe, 
359 
method  of  Weir,  359 
•    "web*',  operations  for,  360,  361 
Finney,  method   of  treating  aneurisms,    118, 
119 
operation  for  pyloroplasty,  540-551 
Fistula,  in  ano,  operation  for,  650-652 
branchial,  operations  on,  305 
of  rectum,  operations  for,  650-652 
rectovesical,  operation  for,  651,  652 
salivary,  operation  for,  240-242 
Fissure   in   ano,   operation   of,   652 
Flail  joint  of  ankle,  operations  for,  407-4(M> 
Foot,  amputation  of,  method  of  Cliopart,  375 
method  of  Pirogoff,  375 
method  of  Syne,  375,  376 
club,  operations  for,  401-413 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  341-343 

transplantation  of  tendon,  method  of  Mur 
phy,   364-366 
Forehead,  operations  on,  236-238 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  peritoneum,  42 
Fowler,  operation  for  chronic  empyema,  443 
Fractures  of  bone,  plating  of,  33,  161-165 
Frazier,  operation  on  gasserian  ganglion,  283- 
285 
operation  for  spina  bifiJa,  298-300 
Frisch,  method  of  tendon  suture,  362 
Fuller,   operation    on   seminal   vesicles,    700 


( 


Gall  bladder,  removal  of,  522  527 

method    of    Willis,   527 
Ganglion,  gasserian,  op«Tati(>ns  on,  283-287 
Gangrene,   threatened,    ligation    of   femoral 
vein,  95,  96 
surgicjxl   treatment  of,   30,   31,   94-96 
Gasserian  ganglion,  operations  on,  32,  283-287 
method  of  Adson,  285-287 
method  of  Frazier,  283-285 
Gastrointestinal  tract,  surgery  of,  31-32 
Gastroenterostomy,  indications  for,  563 
method   of   Roux,   569 
posterior  technic  of,  564-568 
Gastrostomy,  578-581 
Gastrotoniy,  578,  579 

Gessner,  on  ligation  of  spermatic  vessels,  706 
Gibson,  operation  on  eye  lids,  21 5,  217,  218 
Gillie's    method     of    tubing    pedicles     in 

))lastic  surgery,  178-180 
operation  on  eye  lids,  210-213 
Gland,  carotid,  operation  on,  323,  324 
Goldthwait,  operation   for  chronic  dislocation 
of  patella,  413 


Grant's  method  of  tying  knots,  48-50 
Guerry,   operation  for  reconstruction   of  bile 
duct,  535 

U 

Halsted,   treatment   of   aneurism    by   gradual 
obliteration,    119,    120 
operation    for   cancer   of   mammary   gland, 

467-469 
operation  for   direct   inguinal   hernia,   489, 
490 
Hallux  valgus,  operation  for,  405,  406 

method  of  C^  H.  Mayo,  405 
Hand,  amputation  of,  339-341 

infection  of,  356,   357 
Jlandley,  operation  for  local  edema,  38 
for  lymphedema  of  arm,  366-367 
Harelip,  operations  on,  1S7-192 
operation  of  C  H.  Mayo,  168 
operation  of  Owen,  1 90-191 
operation  of  Rose,  188-190 
double,  operations  on,  191-193 
Harris,    operation    for    hernia    of    mammary 

gland,   465-467 
Heart,  operations  on,  453-458 
Heineke-Mikulicz,    operation    of   pyloroplasty, 

551 
Hemorrhage  from  bone,  57 
from  brain,  control  of,  266 
from  skull,  control  of,  264 
in  surgical  operations,  56-58 
Henu)rrhoids,    operation    for,    654-659 

method   of   Terrell,  654,   655 
Hernia,  477-507 

diaphragmatic,  operations  for,  505-507 
direct   inguinal,   o})erations   for,   method   of 
Blooiigood,  489 
method  of  Halsted,  489,  490 
double  inguinal,  incision  of  Judd,  513,  514 
epigastric,  operations  for,  504,  505 
femoral,    operations    for,    493-499 

method   of   Seelig,   495-497 
femoral,    reconstruction    of   Poupart 's   liga- 
ment, method  of  Horsley,  497,  498 
general    principles    in    operations   for,    477- 

479 
incisional  or  ventral,  operations  for,  502-504 

method  of  W.  J.  Mayo,  503 
inguinal,   operations   for,   479-493 
nu'thod  of  Andrews,  485-487 
method  of  Hassini,  480-488 

Coley's  modification  of,  483,  484 
method  of  Ferguson,  487-498 
method  of  LaRocpie,  490-493 
method  of  Macewen,  491 
of  the  brain,   256-279 
umbilical,  operations  for,  499-502 
Hip  joint,  amputation  at,  383-385 
method  of  Wyeth,  383,  384 
arthroplasty  of,*420,  421 
excision  of,  416,  417 
Hoglund,     method     of     intramedullary     bone 

graft,  163-164 
Horsley,   J.   S.,   moditication   of   operation   of 
Hevea  for  ptosis  of  stomach,  545, 
546 
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Horsley — Cont  ^d 
operation  on  cholecystenterostomy,  530-  532 
operation  for  pyloroplasty,  552-564 
reconstruction   of   Poupart's   ligament    in 

femoral  hernia,  497-499 
resection  of  cecum,  610-613 
resection  of  large  intestine,  610-616 
resection  of  small  intestine,  605-609 
reversal  of  circulation  of  blood,  92-95 
suturing  blood   vessels,   77-86 
transfusion  of  blood,  60,  77-86 
Huber  and  licwis,   method   of  prevention   of 

neuromas,  334 
Iluer,  method  of  operation  on  hypophysis,  276 
Hydrocele,  operation  for,  705 
Hydrocephalus,  operations  for,  33,  272-275 
method  of  W.  E.  Dandy,  273,  274 
with  bifid  spine,  297,  298 
Hydronephrosis,  operations  for,  674 
Hypophysis,  operations   on,   275,   276 
method  of  Adson,  276 
method  of  Heuer,  276 
method  of  McArthur,  275,  276 
Hypospadias,  operations  for,  708-711 
method  of  Beck,  708,  709 
method  of  C.  H.  Mayo,  709,  710 
method  of  Russell,  709-711 
method  of  Thompson,  709-711 


Incisions,  abdominal,  508-519 

Infection  in  surgical  operations,  51-55 

Infusion,  intravenous,  66,  67 

Ingrowing  nail,  operations  for,  406,  407 

Instruments  in  surgery,  44,  45 

Instruments   used   in   blood   vessel   suturing, 

76-78 
Intestines,  operations  on,  585-622 

lateral  anastomosis  of,  619-622 

MeckeFs  diverticulum  of,  618,  619 

obstruction  of,  598-602 

general  principles  of  resection  of,  603-605 

resection  of  large,  method  of  Horslev,  610- 
616 

resection  of  small,  method  of  Horsley,  605- 
609 
Intestinal  resection,  603-622 

suturing,  585-589 
Intratracheal  anesthesia,  433,  434 
Intravenous  infusion    of  Locke's   solution   or 
salt  solution,   66,   67 


Jackson,   operation   for   cancer   of   mammarv 
gland,  469 
for  pericolonic  bauds,  638 
Jaw,  lower,  operations  on,  254-258 
ankylosis  of,  256-258 

method  of  Ksmarch,  257,  258 
defects  in,  206-208 

operation  of  lilair  for  deformities  of,  255, 
256 
upper,  operations  on,  252-254 

operation  of  Binnie  for  excision  of,  25.'», 

254 
operation  of  Weber  for  excision  of,  251' 
253 


Jones,  method  of  arthrodesis  of  elbow,  355, 
356 

method  of  transplantation  of  tendons,  392-401 

Jonnesco,  operation  for  cancer  of  mammary 
glands,  469 

Judd,  incision  for  operation  on  double  ingui- 
nal hernia,  513.  514 

Judd,  operation  on  diverticulum  of  esoph- 
agus, 322,  323 

K 

Keen,   operation  for  puncture   of  ventricle, 

275 
Kidney,  operations  on,  663-674 

congenital  cystic,  method  of  Lund,  669,  670 
fixation,  664-666 
incisions  for,  510-512 
Kimpton  and  Brown,  method  of  transfusion 

of  blood,  65 
Kirk  and  Lewis,  regeneration  of  nerves,  141 
Knee  joint,  amputation  at,  379,  380 

method  of  Gritti-Stokes,  380,  381 
method  of  Stephen  Smith,  379,  380 
arthroplasty  of,  420 
excision  of,  415 
excision  of  semilunar  cartilage  from,  413, 

414 
operation  for  foreign  bodies  in,  414 
Knots,  tying  of,  47-50 

method  of  Grant,  48-50 
Kondoleon  oi)eration  for  elephantiasis,  427, 
428 
for  lymph  edema  of  arm,  368 
for  local  edema,  38 


Laminectomy,  290-296 

LaRoque,  oi^eration  for  inguinal  hernia,  490- 

493 
Larynx,  operations  on,  316-321 
Laryngectomy,  318-321 

method   of   Bevan,   318-321 
Laryngotomy,  316 
LeConte,  operation   for  amputation  of  upper 

extremity,    349,    350 
Leg,  am])utation  of,  376-379 

method  of  Hey,  376,  377 
Lespinasse,  operation  on  vas  deferans,  701-703 
Lewis,  Dean,   operation   on   mammary   gland, 
464,  465 
reconstruction  of  tendons  and  fingers,  361- 

363 
regeneration  of  nerves,  141 
regeneration  of  tendons,  362 
use   of   fascial   tube   in   suturing   nerves, 
145,   146 
Lewis  and  Huber,   method   of  prevention   of 

neuromas,  334 
Lewisohns,  citrate  method   of  transfusion  of 

blood,  66-68 
Lexer,  excision  of  aneurism,  75 
Ligation  of  blood  vessels,  97-117 
method  of  Binnie,  98,  99 
abdominal  aorta,   110 
anterior  tibial  artery,  116 
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axillaiy  artery,  108 
brachial  artery,  109 
common  carotid  artery,  101,  102 
common  iliac  artery,  110,  111 
dorsalis  pedis  artery,  116 
external  carotid  artery,  102,  103 
external  iliac  artery,  112,  113 
femoral  artery,  113-115 
innominate  artery,  100,  101 
internal  carotid  artery,  105 
internal  iliac  artery.  111,  112 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  107 
popliteal  artery,  115,  11(5 
posterior  tibial  artery,  117 
radial  and  ulnar  artery,  109,  110 
subclavian  artery,  105-107 
superior  thyroid  arteries,  104 
vertebral   artery,   107 
Ligation  of  femoral  vein  for  threatened  gan- 
grene, 95,  96 
Ligature  material,  45-47 
Lindemann,  method  of  transfusion  of  blood, 

65,  66 
Lips,  operations  on,  198-210 
lower,  200-205 
mucosa  of,  206-208 
upper,  198-200 
Liver  and  bile  tracts,  operations  on,  520-535 
operation  on  abscess  of,  520,  521 
on  cirrhosis  of,  534,  535 
on  tumors  of,  521,  522 
Long,  J.  W.,  method  of  enterostomy,  589-592 

operation  for  pericolonie  bands,  638 
Lower  extremity,  amputation  of,  370-385 
neuromas  in  amputation  of,  370 
general  principles  in  amputation  of,  370, 

371 
operation  on  tendons  of,  385-401 
transplantation  of,  387,  388 
Lumbar  puncture,  288-290 
Lund,  operation  for  congenital  cvstic  kidnev, 

669,  670 
Lungs,  operations  on,  443-458 

abscess  of,  metliod  of  Bevan,  444-458 
resection  of,  447-451 

method  of  Robinson,  447-451 
Lymph  circulation,  rovernal  of,  35-43 
Lymph  edema  of  arm,  operation  for,  366-368 

methods  of  Kondoleon,  368 
Lymphatic  glands  of  neck,  310-312 


M 


Mammary  gland,   operations  on,  462-476 

for  cancer  of,  method  of  Halsted,  467- 
469 
method  of  .Jackson,  469 
method   of   Rodman,  470-476 
for  hernia  of,  method  of  Harris,  465- 

467 
general  ])rinciples  of,  462,  463 
method  of  Dean  Lewis,  464 
method  of  Warren,  463 
Mann,  Frank,  on  sequestration  anemia,  58 


Matas,  treatment  of  aneurism,  122-125 

treatment  of  aneurism  by  gradual  oblitera- 
tion, 119,  120 
treatment  of  arteriovenous  aneurisms,  135 
method  of  endo-aneurismorrhaphy,  123-125 
Mayo,  C.  H.,  operation  for  cancer  of  rectosig- 
moid, 640-646 
operation  on  cer\'ical  svmpathetic,  325,  326 
operation  on  harelip,  188 
operation  for  hallux  valgus,  405 
operation  for  hypospadias,  709,  710 
operation  on  thyroid  gland,  327-329 
operation  on  varicose  veins,  429,  430 
Mayo,  W.  J.,  incision  for  nephrectomy,  663, 
664 
method  of  Kraske*s  excision  of  rectum,  641- 

644 
operation   for  incisional  or  ventral  hernia, 

503 
operation   for   reconstruction  of  bile   duct, 

533,  534 
operation  for  umbilical  hernia,  499-502 
Meckel,  diverticulum  of  intestine,  618,  619 
Mediastinum,   operation   for  tumors  in,   451, 

452 
Meningocele  of  brain,  277-279 
Metal  in  bone  plating,  160,  161 
Metatarsal  bones,  excision  of,  573,  574 
Mischowitz,  operation  for  prolapse  of  rectum, 

649,  650 
Mixter,  method  of  sigmoidostomy,  602 

operation  on  stricture  of  esophagus,  323 
Mosetig-Moorhof,  filling,  423 
Mouth,  operation  on  angle  of,  205,  206 
Murphy,  John  B.,  transplantation  of  tendons 
in  finger,  364-366 
transplantation  of  tendons  in  forearm,  364- 

366 
transplantati(m  of  tendons  in  wrist,  364-366 

MC 

McArthur,  operation  on  hypophysis,  275,  270 
Macewon,  needling  of  aneurisms,  118 

X 

Nail,  ingrowing,  operations  for,  406,  407 
Neck,  operations  on,  303-330 

arrangement  of  lymphatic  glands  in,  310- 

block  dissection  of,  312-316 

block  operation  on,  method  of  Crile,  312- 
316 

branchial  cysts  of,  305 

branchial  fistula  of,  305 

cancer  of,  310-316 

cvsts  of,  304-30S 

diffuse  lipoma,  324,  325 

general  principles  of,  303,  304 

malignant  growths  of,  310-316 

metastatic  cancer  of,  312-316 

tuberculous  glands  of,  309,  310 
method  of  Dowd,  309  to  310 
Nephrectomy,  666-670 

incision  of  W.  J.  Mayo  for,  663,  664 
subscapular,  668 
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Nephropexy,  664-666 
Nephrotomy,  670,  671 
Nerves,  operations  on,  141-156 
bridging  defects,  146-150 
facial,  repair  of,  150-153 
facial,  operations  on,  153 
regeneration    of,    method    of    Kirk    and 

Lewis,  141 
repair  of  defect  of,  method  of  Elsberg, 

146-148 
treatment  of  amputation,  334 
use  of  fascial  tulie  in  suturing,  method  of 

Dean  Lewis,  145,   146 
brachial  plexus,  153-155 
method  of  Sharpe,  154,  155 
brachial  plexus  paralysis,  transplantation 
of  muscles  for,  155  to  156 
Neuralgia  of  5th  nerve,  peripheral  operations 

for,  258-260 
Neuroma  in  amputation  of  lower  extremity, 
370 
in    amputation    of    stumps,    prevention    of, 
method  of  Huber  and  Lewis,  334, 
370 
Nose,  operations  on,  224-235 
operation  on  columna  of,  22S 
reconstruction  of  ala,  225-22S 

method  of  Baldwin,  232,  233 
by  Indian   method,   229-231 
by  Italian  method,  231,  232 
saddle'*,   operations  for,   234-236 

O 

Ochsner,  operation  on  stricture  of  esophagus, 

323 
Orbital  socket,  operation  of  J.   S.   Davis  on, 

OOQ.OOO 

Osteotomy,  417-420 

cuneiform,  418 

method  of  Mare  wen,  417,  418 

method  of  Ogston,  419,  420 

method  of  Reeves,  419,  420 
Osteomyelitis,  operations  for,  421-426 

method  of  Mosetig-Moorhof,  plug  in,  423 
Owen,  operation  on  harelip,  190,  191 


Pancreas,  operation  for  cancer  of,  method  of 
Coffey,   535-538 

o])erntion   for  cyst  of,   539 
Pancreatitis,  operation  for,  38,  539 
Parotid  gland,  operations  on,  240-245 
Patella,  operation  for  chronic  dislocation  of, 

method  of  Goldthwait,  413 
Penis,  operations  on,  707-712 

amputation  of,  711,  712 

excision  of,  711,  712 
Percy,  metho(i  of  transfusion  of  blood,  Qoy  66 
Pericardium,  operations  on,  452,  453 
Pericolonic  bands,  637-639 
Peritoneum,  drainage  of,  36,  37 

foreign  bodies  in,  42 

irritating  lubricants   in,   Cubbins  an<l   Abt, 
74 


Peroneus,  transplantation  of  tendons  of,  389- 

394 
Pfannenstiel,  incision  of,  509,  513,  514 
Pharynx,  operations  on,  321,  322 
Pharyngotomy,  321,  322 
Physiologic  principles  in  surgical  operations, 

29-34 
Plastic  surgery,  principles  of,  172-186 
defects  in,  175-178 
development  of  blood  supply  of  pedicle  in, 

175,   178-181 
** jumping"  and  ** waltzing"  flaps  in,  180 
suture  in,  45-47 
treatment  of  depressed  scars,  method  of  Es- 

ser,  186 
treatment  of  pedicles  of  flaps  in,  175,  178- 

181 
tubing  pedicle  in,  178-180 
types  of   operations  in   closing  defects  in, 
175-178 
Plating  of  bone,  160,  161 
Pneumothorax,  artificial,  449-451 
Polya-Balfour  excision  of  stomach,  574-578 
Prostate  gland,  operations  on,  690-700 
Prostatectomy,  690-700 

operation  for  cancer  of,  method  of  Young, 

697-700 
perineal,  method  of  Young,  695-697 
suprapubic,  691-694 
Pruritis  ani,  operations  for,  659  to  661 

method  of  Terrell,  659-661 
Pulmonary  embolism,  operation  for,  454-458 

method  of  Trendelenburg,  454-458 
Pvelotomv,  671  to  674 

Pvlorus,    congenital    stenosis,    operation    for, 
581-584 
method  of  Rammstedt,  582 
method  of  Strauss,  582  to  584 
Pyloroplasty,  according  to  Finney,  549-551 
according  to  Heineke-Mikulicz,  551 
according  to  Horsley,  552-564 


R 


Rammstedt,  operation  for  congenital  stenosis 

of  pylorus,  582 
Reconstruction  of  the  bile  duct,  34 
Reid,  treatment  of  aneurism,  120 

method  of  locating  centers  in  the  brain, 
265 
Rectum,   operation   for   abscess   of,   650 
for  cancer  of,  639-648 
for   earlv   cancer   of,   method   of   Bevan, 

645-648 
for  fistula  of,  650-652 

Kraske's    excision,    method    of    W.    J. 
Mayo,  641-644 
for  prolapse  of,  646-650 

method  of  Moschcowitz,  649,  650 
for  stricture  of,  652,  653 
for  ulceration  of,  652,  653 
Rectosigmoid,   operation   for   cancer   of,   639- 
643 
method  of  C.  H.  Mayo,  640-646 
Reverdin,  method  of  skin  grafting,  182 
Reversal  of  circulation  of  blood,  30,  31,  92-96 
method  of  Horsley,  92-95 
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method  of  DeWitt  Stetton,  93,  94 
methml  of  Whitehead,  92-94 
Reversal  of  lymph  circulation,  35-43 
Resec'tion    of   abdominal   aorta,   experimental 

specimen,   89 
Bibs,   operations  on,   432-443 
cervical,  308 

typhoid,  operation  for,  436,  437 
Binkcnberger,  F.  W.,  methofl  of  location   of 

centers  of  brain,  265,  266 
Bobinson,   operation   for   chronic   empyema, 
443 
operation  for  resection  of  lung,  447-451 
Bodman,   operation   for   cancer   of   mammary 

gland,  470-476 
Bose,  operation  on  harelip,  188-190 
Boux,  operation  of  gastroenterostomy,  569 
Bussell,  operation  on  hypospadias,  709-711 

8 

Sacral  dermoid,  operation  for,  661,  662 

Salivary  fistula,  operations  for,  240-242 

Scalp,  operations  on,  261-264 

Scapula,  excision  of,  560,  561 

Scars,  depressed,  method  of  treatment,  186 

gradual  excision  of,  172,  173 
Sciatic  nerve,  operation  for  neuralgia  of,  430, 

431 
Sciatica,  operation  for,  430,  431 
Scrotum,  redundant,  resection  of,  706 
Seelig,  operation  for  femoral  hernia,  41>.')-4})~ 
Semilunar  cartilage,  excision  of,  413,  414 
Seminal  vesicles,  operations  on,  700 
method  of  Cunningham,  700 
method  of  Fuller,  700 
Sequestration  anemia   in   surgical   operations, 

57,  58 
Sharpe,     method     of    operation    on     hracliial 

plexus,  154,  155 
Shock  in  surgical   operations,  54-5(> 
Shoulder  joint,  anii)Utnti()n  at,  347-349 

excision  of,  353-355 
Sigmoid,  operation   for  cancer  of,  ()39-643 
Sigmoidostoniy,  602 

method  of  Mixter,  (5(12 
Sistrunk,    operntion    on    thvroglossal    cvsts, 
305  308 
operation  on  thyroglossal  fistula,  305-30.S 
Skin  grnfting,  34^  173,   174,   1,S()-1S(> 
contractions  after,  173,  174 
method  of  J.  H.  Davis,   182 
metluxl   of   Reverdin,   182 
method  of  Thiersch,  180-184 
method  of  Wolfe-Krnuse,  1S4-1S6 
transplantation  of  whole,  180,  184-186 
Skull,   operations   on,   261-2.S7 

control   of  hemorrhage   from,  264 
old  depressed  fractures  of,  269-272 
osteoplastic  flap  of,  263-265 
Spine,   o])erations  on,   2S8-302 
lumbar  puncture  of,  288-290 
Spina  bifida,  296-302 

classifications  of,  296-298 
operations  on,  method  of  Albee,   301-302 
method  of  Babcoek,  300-302 


Spina  bifida,  operations — (.''ontM 
method  of  Frazier,  298-300 
with  hydrocephalus,  297,  298 
Spinal  anesthesia,  289,  290 
Spleen,  operations  on,  539-542 

removal  of,  method  of  Balfour,  539-542 
Starr,  method  of  amputation  of  lower  extrem- 
ity, 370-372 
Stctten,   DeWitt,   reversal   of  circulation,   93, 

94 
Stomach,  operations  on,  ,543-584 
excision  of,  574-578 

method  of  Polya-B«lfour,  574-578 
operation   for  ptosis  of,  method  of  Beyea, 
modified  by  Horsley,   544-546 
method  of  Coffey,  543 
general   principles   for   oi)eration   for   ulcer 

of,  547-552 
excision   of  ulcer  of,   570-573 
operation  for  ulcer  of,  547-574 
technie   in   suturing  wounds  in,  585,  586 
S'trauss,  operation  for  congenital  stenosis  of 

pylorus,  582-584 
Subacromial  bursitis,  operation  for,  method  of 
Codman,  369 
method   of   Brickner,   369 
Sullivan,  o]>eration   for  reconstruction  of  bile 

duct,  533 
Surgical  drainage,  35-43 

classification  of,  36 
Suturing  blood   vessels,   69-91 
indications  for,  69,  70 
method   of  Carrel,   71-73 
method  of  Horsley,  77-86 
lateral  wounds,  90,  91 
Suture  material,  45-47 
Szvniouowski,   operation    for    reconstruction 

of  ear,   223-224 
Sympathetic,  cervical,  operations  on,  325,  326 


Tarsometatarsal    joint,    ani])utatiou    at,    374, 

.W.) 

Technie    in  surgery,   44-50 
Teeth,  alisce.sses  of,  39 

Tendons   of    lower    extremity,    operations    on, 
3S5-401 
transi)lantation  of  in  lower  extremity,  387, 
388     * 
Tendons,  regeneration  of,  362 
suture  of,  method  of   Frisch,  362 
transplantation   of   peroneus,   387,   388 
method  of  Jones,  392-401 
Tenotomy,  385-387 

Terrell,  E.  II.,  operation  for  hemorrhoids,  654, 
655 
oi)eration  for  pruritis  ani,  659-661 
Testicle,    oj>erations    on,    703-707 
excision  of,   703-707 

operation   for   undescended,  method   of  Be- 
van,  705,  706 
Thiersch,  method  of  skin  grafting,  180-184 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  380-3S3 
Thompson,  operation  on  hypospadias,  709-711 
Thorax,  operations  on,  432-461 

general  principles  of  operations  on,  432-435 
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Thorax — C^nt  M 
operation  for  paralysis  of  muscles  of,  548- 

;"560 
Thrombus  formation  in  suturing  blood  ves- 
sels, 70,  71 
Thyroid  gland,  operations  on,  3*20-330 
method  of  Balfour,  330 
method  of  Bartlett,  330 
method  of  C.  H.  Mayo,  327-329 
Thyroglossal  cysts,  operations  on,  305-308 
method  of  Sistrunk,  305-308 
fistula,  operations  on,  305-308 
method  of  Sistrunk,  305-308 
Toes,  amputation  of,  371-373 

operation   for   ingrowing  nail  of,  40(1,   407 
Tongue,  operations  on,   245-251 

excision  of,  method  of  Ashhurst,  24r>,  249 
method  of  Blair,  249-251 
Torticollis,  308,  309 
Trachea,  operations  on,  310-3 IS 
Tracheotomy,  310-317 
Transfusion  of  blood,  59-08 

citrate  method  of  Lewisohn,  00-08 
method  of  Hernheim,  04,  05 
method  of  Crile,  02 
method  of  Ilorsley,  00,  77-SO 
method  of  Kimpton  and  Brown,  O.l 
method   of   Lindemann,   05,   00 
method  of  Percy,  05,  0(> 
Transplantation  of  orginis,  34 
Trendelenburg,   operation   for  i)ulnioiKiry   em 

bolisni,  454-458 
Trifacial  nerve,  periphenil  operations  on,  25S 

2r)0 
Tuberculous  glands  of  neck,  3(10,  .".10 
Tuberculous   peritonitis,   trentnient    of,   .".0 
Tubing  pedicle  in  i)lastic  surgerv,  method  of 

Gillie,   178,   180 
Tying  knots,  47-50 
Typhoid  rib,  operation  for,  430,  437 


U 

Umbilical  hernia,  operations  for,  499-502 
Ununited  fractures  of  Iwnes,  100-168 
Upper  extremity,  operations  on,   331-309 
Ureter,   operations   on,  331-309 

transplantation  of,  078-083 
Urethrotomy,  external,  088,  089 

V 

Varicose  veins,  operations  for,  428-430 

method  of  C.   If.  Mayo,  429,  430 
Varicocele,  operations  for,   701-707 
method  of  Lespinasse,   701-703 
Vas  deferens,  operations  on,  701-703 
Vein,  varicose,  operations  for,  428-430 
Ventricle,  brain,  puncture  of,  275 
Ventral  hernia  oi»erations  for,  502-504 

W 

Warren,  operation  on  mammary  gland,  403 
Web  fingers,  operations  for,  300,  301 
Weber,  operation  for  excision  of  upj)er  jaw, 

252,  253 
Weir,  operation  for  *' trigger  "finger.  359 
Whitehead,  R.  H.,  on  reversal  of  circulation, 

92-94 
Willis,   operation    for   cholecystectomy,   527 
Wolff's  law  in  bone  grafting,  158 
Wolfe-Krause,  method  of  skin  grafting,  173, 

1S4-180 
Wrist  .joint,  excision  of,  350,  351 
Wrist,  transplantation  of  tendons  of,  method 

of  Muri)hv,  304-300 
Wry  neck,  3()S,  309  " 
Wyeth,  amputation  at  hip  joint,  383,  384 

Y 

Young,  II.   II.,  oj)erati(»n  for  cancer  of  pros- 
tate, 097-700 
method   of  i»erineal  prostatectomy,   695-097 
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